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Ant. .—2ssai sur Z’VRistoire des Arabes avant E'fslamisni, 
Pendant D Epoque de Mahomet, ef jusqua la riduction de tuntes 
fog triints sous le loi Musulmane. Par A. P. Cauasin de Per- 
eevdl, Professeur @ Arate ax Cotlége Royal de France. Trois 
Tomes, Paris, 1847-1848. 


M. Causatw pe Perceyat, has, in these volumes, traced 
the history of the Arabian tribes and States, from the carhiecst 
glimmerings of Mahonictan tradition, to the period when the 
whole were united under the banner of Islam. With imcon- 
ecivable labour, he has thrown together the multitudinous and 
often discrepant gencalogies, and accounts of individuals and 
of tribes; collating the several steps of’ various lines, and 
noting al what points they meet, and where the tradition of 
events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. The 
result of his investigations is exbibited with great ingenuity 
and clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogical trees, in which 
the descent of the chicf tribes and most famous personages 
of the Peninsula is traced up, with tho approximate era of each 
generation, to the most remote poriod for which tradition fur- 
nishea authority. These tableaadd much to the value of the 
book, for the general reader, whose mind ia bewildered with the 
maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossing cach 
other's path. 

M. C. de Perceval ia intimately acquainted with the native 
historians of Arabia, and with its early poeta, whose evidence 
is of the most essential value in these investigations. He has 
puraucd hia enquirics with much learning and singular re- 
search,” and, os it appears to uy, with extraordinary success. 

ebhodrst half of lis first volume is devoted to the history 
of Yemen, brought down to the Mahometan invasion; the 
second hulf to the rise of Mecca, and the biography of Maho- 
met, ag far na hia flirht to Medina. The second volume opens 
with an extended review of the kingdoms of Dlira and the 


* Tk in i micd that MOC. de Jerceval's ognoraince of Genin has 
prewiited his asading hinswlt of the value treatises boariug ou his sulyect, lately 
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Chassinide dynasty, up to their absorption in the Mahometan 
Empire; then of the tribes of Central Arabia; and, lastly, of 
Medina. The third volume resumes the hiatory of Mahomet, 
and brings dewn the progrosa of Islam to the Caliphats of 
Omar, and the submission of all the Arab tribea. The work thus 
exhausts the subject ; but the arrangement is bad, and the thread 
of narration not unfrequently broken. 

“Long temps divieés en fractions, formant antant dEtate 
« différents, de petites Républiqucsa, ou de hordes enncmica lea 
‘ unes des autres, les Arabea sont ressembléa on corps par 
* Mahomet, ct lunité de la nation achtvo de se constituer 
*soua Omar. Tel cat, en révumé, le sujet quo j'ai caray? ce 
* trajter.”™ In short, the grand object of the work is to trace 
the process by which the independent and hostile fragmenta 
of Arabia became one great and irresistible nation. 

We are not aware thot the mass of information prescnted 
by M. ©. da Perceval, in his first two volumes, ia anywhere 
available to the Hugligh reader; and we purpoec, therefore, to 
throw it together in aa bricf a form aa inay he poxuible. The 
reader, to whom the subject is uninviting, now fully forewarned 
of the nature of whot follows, will be able, without farther: 
enquiry, to pass on to a more congenial article; while from 
those to whom the Llistory of Arabia is one of interest and 
attraction, we hope to obiain a patient hearing, and pardon 
for the prolixity, which the detail necessary in auch an enquiry 
may involve. 


Arabia is commonly doscribed oy a triangular continent, 
having a right angle at Dab al Mandeb: but it ia more natural 
and convenient to consider it aa an irregular parallelogram, 
approaching to rectangular, which (if we detach the province 
of Om4n, projecting towards Persia) it will ba found to rexeni- 
ble. <A line drawn along the Euphrates, from a point above 
the ancient Babylon, and skirting the southern shore of the 
Persian Gulph and the boundary of Oman, till it meeta the 
Todian Ocean, will give the eastern side of our figure: ond thio 
corresponding parallel on the west runs from Sucz, or pa 
Al Arieh on the Mediterranean, to the straits of Bab al Mav- 
deb. Ench of these lines stretches over about cightecn degrees uf 
latitude, and extends for a length of 1,300, or 1,400 mile. The 
northern side, again, is formed by a line drawn from Suez in 
& north-westerly direction, till it mects the Euphrates, a din 
tance of about 600 miles, and forme the ill-defined boundary 
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contested betw cen the roving tribes of Arobia, and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria, The southern parallel is the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The length of this parallelogram lies 
diagonally across the meridian; and it is broader at the south- 
western extremity, than on tho opposite side, where the Ku- 
phrates, by its wostern bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 

Along the western line, washed in nearly its whole ex- 
tent by the Red Sea, rune 2 chain of lofty mountains. These 
take their rise in Syria, and forming the high land to the cact 
of the Dead Sof, sweep south to Mount Sinai, and thence to 
the straits of Bab al Mandeb, where they dip into the Indian 
Ocean, to re-appear on the shores of Africa. The range follows 
closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner sees its 
repulaive rocky of reddish sandstone and porphyry, at times 
pressing near enough to be laved by the watera of the Sea, 
an at tines receding, so a. to form a broad margin of low land. 
Lhe latter m atyled the Tchitma, 

From the centre of thie great chain, is thrown off at right 
anglea a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverse: 
the Peninuula parallel with its northern and southern boun- 
dlaries, It runs from Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, to- 
wards Doriyeb and the Persian Gulp’ and tima divides Arabia 
into two oqual hulves, Another chain, the Jebel Shammir, 
yuns euat and west between the guiph of Akaba and the mouth 
of the Euphrates ; and a thind unites the eastern portiona of 
both the lateral rangea. The space between these mountains 
is comprised iu the district of Najd, and forms a vast expanse 
of lofty country, which abuts upon the grand chain of the Ited 
Sea, and elopes daw awards tow arda the Jersian Gulph. 

Between Najd and the Red Sea lica the mountainous region 

of the Flejiz,* which includes both Medina and Meeca. Tho 
main longitudinal range lies here far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of 100 iniles, and 1 in some places of preat 
clevation ; but the interval is filled with mountain chains 
rising from the shore,one above another, with alternate vales a1 
MWadies, until the granite-crested peaks of the chief range 
oveztop the whole. llere the weary traseller, who lias toiled 
up the ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar 
dechivity on the uther side, he bas reached a yaat plateau u! 
Jufty country, stretching away towards the east, 

Tho southern half of the Poninatla ia divided into two parts. 
The western comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen: and the 


* Phat is “the hanes,” as Wing deraen Yer and Sytia oon the fromtir by 
taern the werthetn ad peuthero miciehands, C6 de 24eccr ed, bed gh 2 dpe emye 
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perennial streams which here fiow into the sea, with the rich 
corn-i.elda and plantations of coffee, well entitle it to be called 
the garden of Arabia. North of Yemen, lie Khaulan, Najrin, 
and other ilistricts, partaking more or leas of the same character. 
The eastern division, lying between these countries and Omén, 
is almost onknown { if we except ita lofty and precipitous 
coaat,) and is supposed to be entirely desart. 

Though Arabia is not greatly inferior in extent to India, yet 
it does not possess a single navigable river; and, inetcad of a 
wide axpanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibita, for the most part, 
a barren and dreary waste of rock and sand, Most of the rivers 
Jose themselyce in the sandy plains, and never reach the scx: 
but here and there between the hills, the aoil is fertilized by 
the streams or fountains; and the Wadi or Oavia, contrasting 
with the wild bleak wilderness around, charms the traveller 
with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 

The whole of this vast content has been peopled from 
time immemorial by the Arab race who, seclulled from the 
rest of the world by their pathless deacrts, peninsular position, 
and peculiar habits, have throughout all agcs retained a singu- 
Jar purity from forcion admixture cither of blood or manners. 
Although sacred writ and claseical anthority give some gencral 
intimations as to the colonization and state of the country, yet 
neither source furnishes us with any detailed history of the 
central and southern tribes :* and for this object, we are forcod 
back upon the native tradition of Arabia. Ina former paper 
in this Aeview the nature of Arub tradition has been discuased, 
and it has been shown that as regards genealogical and phylar- 
chal reminiscences, it has peculiar claima upon our belief-f 


In the case of the IIimyar empire, in the south of Arabia, 
besides the benefit of such tradition, there is ground for be- 
lieving that national evente were chronicled by inscriptions, 
and thence incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Arab 
historians. Itis thus that the history of the Himyar dynasty 
seconds far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, and it therefore 
demands our firat consideration. ~ 

The reader hea no doubt followed, with interest and suriosi- 
ty, the successive discoveries which have been made of Tlimy- 
ar inscriptions at Sand, Hisn al Ghorib, Khariba, and Mareb. 
These were ancient seats of Himyar rule, and as we are asgur- 
od that writing was known to the nation, and that the country 


* Vide Art. IV. No. REX VIUL—On the Aboriginal Tribes of Arabia, 
+ Vide Art 1. No, ZXEVIL pp. 42, 43, wud (1d) p. 0, 
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was far advanced in civilization and opulence, it only corrcs- 
ponds with our natural expectation, that we should find in the 
neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient greatness, 
“graven in the rock witha pen of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts to unravel these inacrip- 
tions, no certain clue has yet been found; and though in some 
of the words, a resemblance is traced to ancient names in the 
TIimyar dynasty,* the foundation is not broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

We have, however, the indisputable fact, that events of 
rome description, and most likely the names of the ancicnt 
kings, were thus chronicled. Jt is also highly probable that 
at the tima of the Mahometan conquest, there were some of 
the inhabitants alive, versed in decyphering the [limyar alpha- 
bet, and able to communicate the meaning of the inscriptions 
to the curious enquirer. Thus, although we read nowhere 
of any Himgarite history of Yemen,f and although the 
knowledze of the Musnad character became soon extinct, yet 
it ia probable that: the early Mahometan writera had thie 
meana of deriving from native authority a chronicle of the 
names, and of some of the acta of the kings of Yemen. 

Yet even supposing this authentic source of information, 
its imperfection is manifest from the doubtful and dizerepant 
character of the details presonted to us by the Arab historians. 
M. C. de Perceval, after incredible pains to reduce them to a 
uniform history, thua expressea hia opinion of “ the profound 
uncertainty” of these accounts. 

Vague tradition, fisty of kines disecedant one with another, and contuin 
wig manifest gays, and intorupted ar doubtful geneniagies Sich ate 
the documents presented to ua by oriental woiters, With only feeble ch 
ments the (hess for iho construction of a history, thire ts hitle ground tut 
Hie hope of reaching the twth At the beet, af mmay purhaps be pot mn- 
possitilo to wttein ta chat cedikely Beyond (hie lntter term f do wut phetch 
my pictensions. (¢ Pol Fy bt J 

These modest pretensions M. C. de Perceyal has fully 
realized, 

The first of the Yemen dynasty ix the great Camran, fn 
ordes to taleulate the era at which he lived, it ia necessary to 
note the number of generations between him and Dzu Nowas, 
the last of the race, They amount, by the Ilinyar line, as al- 
justed by M. C. de Perceval, ta thirty-nine, which, at thirty- 


© Bev instances given by M. Goh Deresval, all J opp. Waa 111 


$ Waweo mentions an ancient histers at Lemen  but the meaning ay doubts 
i newat Maven Tistors, 
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three years to a yeneration,* give an interval of 1,287 years. 
New the birth of Dzu Nowis may be pinced approxiinatively 
at 460 A. D.; and thay the birth of Cahtén would’ be carriod 
back to 827 B. C. 

When, however, we follow the descent by another line, that 
of Cohiéa,f the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate 
Himyar line of Codkea,t we find only from thirty-three to 
thirty-six generations between Calitin and Mahomet; and 
this would reduco the antiquity of the date by two or three 
centuries. Ju favor of the more modorn era, there are the 
uncertaintica and discrepancies in the Yemen succession: for 
it ia posible that different and contemporancous branches have 
been cunfused ond represented as a continuous linc.§ This ia 
the more likely to have occurred, from the yearning of the 
Mahomotan writers after extreme antiquity, and their desire, 
by protracting the genealogies, to connect them with the Mo- 
enjenl recurd, 

Whichever linc be adopted, we may, with tolerable confi- 
dence, place the era of Cahtan between the years 800 13. C, 
and 600 238. C. [tis thi Cobtin whom Mahometan writers 
have identified with Joktan, the arxth from Noah; but the 
identification is one of those extravagant fictions, which the 
followers of Islam, in their zeal to accommodate Arab legend 
to Jewish scripture, have made in defiance of the most violent 
improbability, and the grossest anuchroniems| Cahiain was 


7007.0. de Poreowal enlomates thirty-three years toa penerntion, usec pun e where the 
can't period is nerd by historical fact ors eehronbsan; dk he welds tatat thirty yeti 
‘ond, in genmernl, suflice for ge Arib eeneration. (Vel. fp. 2h — ote 1) Speen 
ger allyas dheve poveratiay te 10) sears, but he aulnits that * thes ms aomewat tau 
leeh iv ordinary cases" aad he adopted the calculation, because sum of Malone’, 
progenitors were hegetion at au didvaneed age, which raised the average, (dAsdater 
fuurnal, Wa. OC AL ps. CAG.) 


* ee Tabla IL Val. 1 of M. ©. de Perceval. 
+ dew, Table 11. 


$M. de Perceval admits, thit trom the imperter tion of bin materiad he lias 
frequently bowa aldigock te supply the hence ithe reqs trom dhe gemenlaical lines, 
aint ier rere “Thi, slant the tune ot Abt dhoues UL tle 1th prince of the tir, 
there is ay aiinitted pap of several naiuce i the rosal ling, as we lenee by vempar- 
ing it with the pencalogioad ies. 

tn the other haul, the tes oP Cahhi amt Cudhien were preserved aeatmriter : 
white that of Ungar was ecurdd in some manera in this resport is hiely ty 
ba more cowplrtie. 


N.C. de Pereeval agrees inthis ies, Tone parait pointe, che, les prewi pes, 
Ho est existe sven trvdlition nithawmde relive Ade tiliatien de Cuban.  ¢enl 
depots Fislamininie sealetient, quel jen Arabes: ont cummuened & reewtilhr les pon 
veire de lene histoire, ef odes compares ineee iee Oomaiga tle fa diffe, aie ta 
Hirpart deh ecrivaiis oie ant ideathi¢é Uahtar ae Yeetad, We dt Ndber.” 
Rol. Zp 0 dy the tallow pate, howes ep, oe adds, that, theny li the ieuitity bs mat 
Aeoestravle, itinny yet be plieibl, entertained, but cil on the sappnition (lat 
a preat laeber od wikodwu generdtigns intervened betreew Culilan aud the dercen- 
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succeeded by his aon Yaron, who ia gaid to have expelled or 
destroyed the Adites, and consolidated the empire of Yemen. 
He gave to his brothera Omia and Hadhramaut (the story is 
perhaps a myth.) the government of the two countries, 
thenceforward called by thoag names. Yiirob begot Yashjob ; 
and Yashjob, Abd Shama Saba the Great. 

ABD SuAMs Sapa ia said te have been the founder of the 
city of Mareb or Saba, represented, by most of the claasicnt 
writers, under the name of Martaia, aa the capital of the Sa- 
beans, ancl situated upon os mountain. Te is aleo reported 
by tradition to have constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
cinbankment (Seadd Mare} which was in the vicinity of that 
city, and the remains of which are apparent at the present 
day. 

Xmong the sons of Abd Shama Saba are the two famous 
partriarchs, Hisvak and Caw wan, the eires (as tradition will 
have it) of the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to 
the variety of opinion ahove expressed, may have taken place 
from 400 to 700 B.C. The pure races from this descent are 
termed Murdriba; those mixed with supposed [shmaclite blood, 
* Musteribe,t 

The children of Tlimyar are marked by their comparatively 
ecttled habit. They lived chiefly in citics, and acquired the 
civilized mannera and tastes of urhan life, The children of 
Callan betook themeeclyves to the free and wandering occupa- 


duuts reputed as iis sort. Bit it appears tu us net only that the identity eamint be 
proved, Ent tut ce wit he maintamed os even powsille. Th om utters inceedidide 
that the wane of Yet sheukl have sumived 4 nans veutuins as that of an 
histurival persandge, white wil eine beture ato atten os Wank. The dieten ef Waku 
UAT EL tradition oo the sulijerct im plain ut tan! value than tht af ans spec 
lator oor seriptural diarmonist al the poeseut aad ner thaw eat of the Vedat 
purty, Bhi repeesint Cuhtin te he a deseemlint of ikoaet, and thereture tu have 
hy comtectins with Yeetan. | arkids, p. 2024 —0. 2 Bercovot, Fat 9 pi. ah) 


# Others attcihute ys constriction te the Adnes ~ C De ferciead, Vol Fopp. Wy 
i} in which cae Abd Shas ta oh have mpatedit Inline wath sued: remote 
forts, 4e cot ile more than conjecture. arm Ne ot the ein. see tie 
iterestine Ficlafton Pas reguge a Are Sieve dans Pf Asebee oadridpenal, enie- 
prisen 1940. Par Mo Aaa, foirrmie tosetiqne, Peer, Mors, si) and the ecu ks 
oo A. Apeansh, Aid, September amt Oefuter, sa The ereat dum is an bug's 
tetauee from Abirel. Gy. 2a2 ) 


{ See Wels Mudcmmed, po ty and Co De Pereeeed Tal Foy Twhere the thd yor 
tafher drei cles given ly the Arabs. treba, be quoted a6 cuueisting at the darwin 
ADbririerer, suck ws ihe Amalien, Adkrtes, Thins, Jadis, Taso *—v8 liu, at me Iiwkl, be 
ene ONtiaet s bit were dhely ered into thy inary powertal Wied ida and liane 


riba teibes, The three worms ave dalfereet fem oof phe sami worl weet, 
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ot the varias nth teife. Goi ¢ eesti anecster, thes styled in them Lieb 
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tiona of the Bedouin, scorning the restrictiona of placc, and the 
self-imposed wanta of a sedentary residence. 

A differing speech distinguished the two races. The fii- 
myarite wad spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early pro- 
vided with an alphabet. 

The Arabic of the Cahiflnite tribes (acquired by thei inter- 
mixture with the Abrahamic tribes of the north,) did not 
possess this advantage, apparently, till near the time of Maho- 
met." The Bodouins alone cultivated poetry, and they sang 
only im the Arabic language: we meet with no tradition 
Incntioning a single verse composed in the [limyar tongue.} 

From Himyar we may pass over fiftcen or twenty reigne, 
some of which are of donbtful oxistence, and all characterized 
by vague and dim description We then come te ibat por- 
tion of the Himyar line known aos the illuatrious dynasty of the 
Townas,§ and enter on a period of greater historical certainty. 


* Vide note at page 6, Art]. No. AXAVIL of this Journal, 


+ The Himyar was, probably, the idigenoua tongoe of the Yectanlie raves; lout it 
may jmave became axshuiliterd with the Abrahamic Arabic fron interenuyae with the 
Abrahamic triles. There are a vurivety of traditlons regarding the prevulence of the 
iro langaayres i: Yowen. (f af 0. de Perceval, Fol. Z. pp. 7 iG, 79.) The Mahoneiane 
theories, thas ail the aborigines (Arid) apoke Anubie, nub that rd) introduced it 
into Yemen, are evidently eroaunded on the ¢lymological meaning uf the words. A 
Jater king in quid tu have sotruldeced dhe Win ar bengue date Ferien, xyom the Arabic, 


Kripa BAU] ygho dayhesm!| Gall! Jag) —onif tie Arubio had been the 


temacuiar, But the expression nay refer to tho court lauguaga of March, which 
perhaps may have changed it varios apes, 

The fortwitous discovery of Uimysr inseciptions, at varkoua places, daa claracter 
hitherte wiknewn, and the felicity, recugnition of an Ani MS. on the Himyar 
alpliabet, give hopes that samething sums hereafter he deevphered frou such 
Ticutonebels ; bat up te thin time fitthe more bitin been identified than afew names, 
and thon aueortainty, The lucubrations uf 3Ir. Forster oo thin subject are ing- 
Hiowsd, but fircitiol . 

The winal mode of wrillyg ia from right to [eft, but sometimes thy dewstrapAe- 
don styiv is uso. Tie Ictivrs are all aeparate, anid the words diijained bby u yertical 
bar, (fowranl Asiatigue, December, 1234, and September aad October, \845— 1. C. de 
Ferervai, Vol, Ip. 79.) The Muhcuctans de not appear 2 have kaewu mach of tie 
language: nome aoying that the weituig was from left ia rights seme that die Jetters 
were dintoined, others conpeated, Lt ix poonible that there may bave heen a variety of 
alylea: bot the Mahuuetans are not renarkable fur reat exactiesa in such relations. 


} To Mlastrate the absurdity of the fictiins which abound in the history of thia 
jing, we may mention that the Ari writers have invented a story, according to 
Which a Forvian king, Mcuist Shale Shammir, the prond-pou of Dimyag, and Moses, 
are all three made to appear on the same Kage! * Le syuehroylame préstnté par 
* quclynew historiens eutro Chammir, Mone, et un fol de Perse, Menoutehchr, ne 
‘mirite aucune attentlou. C'est une fruse conjecture, qui prend ao aomres chine 
F Fitée trtn exagérée que ee foot les Arubes le Pantiqoité dew suuverolud du Youn, 
* dont on a eouservé Jen noms.” (JM. 0. de Perceval, Vou, f. p. 66.) 

§ The origin of the oame ja doabtful, Same apply it to all Haritl’s auceesaora, 
others w thoee only of them who ruled over the entire etapire of Yeuen, wid did uot 
divide ita suvercignty with others, (W. C. de Pereepul, Vol. 4. p. 4) Their royal 
rusidences were succendively Miireh or Saba, Tuafir, sul Sain. Between the preond 
and third ceuturioy there wore three renowned “Tobbas,” known by that wane por 
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TIaAniTH aL Ratan, or AL Finsur “the philosopher,” 
supposed to haye flourished about a century before Christ, 13 
termed the first of the Tobbas. {ce re-invizorated the Eim- 
pire, and restored to his single sceptre a variety of the king- - 
doms which had fallen under prinees of the Cahlan stock.* 

The successor of ILarith was Essap Dzu-L-Carwnatn, or “ the 
Horned.” ‘The surname ig that which the Arabs accord to 
Alexander the Great, and which ig connected in the Crran 
with some strange legends, especially with the construction 
in the north of the pradigioua rampart of Fajéj and Majizj.t 
The marvel-loving historians of Arabia have not bean slow 
to follow up the clue. Some have identified Kseth at once 
as the hero of the Coran, and as tho great Alexander; while 
others bold that he was a monarch contemporary with Abre- 
ham.{ 

The third monarch from Easab is styled by the foreizn name 
of ArFxicus or Arrixin. IIe, probably, flourtshed about 
half a century before our era, The name, as usual, has suggested 
a variety of wild atorica. Some allego that this king located 
in Africa the Amelekites, who cacaped from Joshua, and who 
there grew up into tha Berber nation: others, that his exploits 
agains? tha Berbers procured him his distinctive title. The 
reigning prince of the day, ia Africa, waa Jujir, or Grogory 3§ 
a strange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 


* AM. G. dy Perceval thirks that the Yeon einpire may bare become known a9 the 
ffimyar frou thin date. The fitst mention of it in claseival acthera under that 
a elation, is by Rirabo, reganliug the expedition of Ariius Gallus: and he finds it 
Uifhcult uthersise te eecourt for seach silence, Botit would be still mare difirult 
te helieve that tha name of (Haar was revived, und after the abeyaner ef hu muy 
ecoturies, kecuwe the distinguishing tithe ef the hingow: of his remyte desvendants, 


¢ (Goran X VEE, BO et seg.) This fabulous alt dia been identified with fortities- 
tows near the Caspian Sea, naule, a6 thy ys by Alexauuer, aud repaired ly Yerde- 
gird IL (A. OC. de erecoad, Vol, p, Gi Whatever Alexander way have sone to ste 
the isiedubs ef the burlnriaos, the Arab leseud is too wild tu be seriansly eonnect 
with them, IL may, huvever, lave arinated in npn grand constroction ar dark by 
, Alexander, the acvgual of which may have reached the Arubs greatly magnified, and 
Bhich, ia their banda, would grow spuce. 


1 ¥et the ancestor uf one of theac partles was but just ue? representel as cou- 
temporury with dhe renote deseendaut of the other: i. ¢, Slummir, the thirteenth or 
feurteeuth in ascrut From Essal a eyoieuipurary with Moses? Buch i: Mabouwtan 
eviticli aud ghrunulugy. 


§ M,C. de Perceval is of opiniun that the Mahonetan writers lave hero cun- 
founded their idea of eume diient Aftigan Prince, wit Liregury the Patriviau, wha 
eooAnded iu Africa, wien lovaded ye Uthwan. We well adds; © On voit [A oo 
erewple de peo de serupule aver lequel T ignorance de quelqnes cceivaiia arientanx 
rapproche lex tei jes plus clones.” (bof. 1. py. 68.) 

. Cole Perceval has an ingenious theory that Africas may hare beeo erployed by 
Cresar in the war agoinnt Juba, and thence eomected in wame with Aftiesa, in the 
battle of Actiun, the Aruba of Yomen are add to have fought for Antuoy, ond ta 
have fel with Cleopatra, 

— Onads dreads, ome verteban? derga Sabet. (.Eneid, VIL. 700) ; 

In it mot More Jikely that he gade hostile fucurmivna latu.the Row dependencies 
in Atrien; said that bene ea at some manner, be vounected with tie Hou ¢xzpe- 
dition of Acliug Gailos, 7 folluyed shertiy after. 
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To Africus succeeded his brother Dzu-L-Apzar, to whose 
reign attach a tissue of imbecile legends, Cnycans, King of 
Persia, attacked him, but was tnken prisoner; he was sul 

sequently libernted by the famous Rustain, and returned to his 
kingdom, after marrying the daughter of Dau-l-Adzir.* M. C, 
de Perceyn) has ingeniously surmixed, that these facts may 
contnin ao allusion to nn invasion from an opposite quarter; 
for it was somewhere about this poriod that Aclius Gallus, after 
having taken Megrancs, or Negra (Najriin,) attacked, and waa 
repulsed from, Marsyaha, ( Mariaba or Mareb,) a city belonging 
to the Yemenitcs,f who were then governed by flasere. Tho 
name of Ilasare, he recognizes in that of Dzu-l-Adwir; but the 
appellation of thia prince’s aon and anececasor, ALMISNRA oF 
LEIsuRaA, appears te have a more elose resemblance to that of 
Strabo’s Yemen chief. Our author's table makes Aloilira, 
(who was also called SAURANBIL, and Yansae,) to have been 
born 68 B. C., or forty-four yeara before the [toman invasion, 
a0 that he is likely to have taken o part in ihe Arab defence. 

The reader will not fail to obperve that the Arab histories 
contain no farther elue to this memorable inroad of the Roman 
army. Yct if was a circumstunee which, from its unprece- 
dented novelty, from tho lasting marks of devastation, and 
from the glory acquired in the repulse, was likely, above all 
other events, to have lodged itself in the national niind and 
tradition. The atory of 2,000 yonrs, though possessing often 
little interest, is told with freshness and circumstantiality, while 
thia most striking and remarkable of all other eventa, is, after 
ft lapse of fiva or aix centuries, unnoticed and unknown! 

he grand-daughter of Aleieshra' was the famous (uecn 
Bavxkis, whe must have flourished during the first century of 
the Christian era; and her history furniehea even a stronger 
example of the illusory nature of remote Mahometau tradi- 
tion. She is held to hove been no loss a personage than the 
veritable Queen of Shebs, who visited Solomon, the son of 
David, a thousand years before! Her mother is said to have 
been one of the genni; buf it would be unprofitable to enter 
into a detail of the extravagant levends related of this persou- 


* A.C. de Perceval Graces the Ingend to 3 pottical fiction in Ferdini. * Si Son 
en rechorehe Torin, on sapere, ana rayne truadiion, o poaitt bre qe pin: 
fitlien préacnté: nuuy des dormes iulécine par ie pork Fatuuel, qo forbualé 
trom sitcles apris Chévire, a dté arbitrairement arrangée per des ethane poet. 
feura:vus Jey iraita preeas on fait historia. Findwed avait chant? une eypé- 
ditiua tie Caycauuy contre le roi da HamAawerin, poys Inconmu, fintastlyae, dunt 
on Adit PArabie Heureuse, Be polte tiavad pus nermmé ce rod: ona ininpludé 
* que e'¢tyit Whou-lAdhir.” (Val 1p. 72.) Ie Geen wlons that the Ala =| im 
hikturians are utterly igourant of the real flistery of Perdig at Wie period wapyp i. 


+ Iu the original ‘Yauavirws, but cunjectured by BM. Fresoel, pith some hive H- 
erat: | ta hw a mitahe tor “Tereaareerey, 
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age, and which lave received some countenance even in the 
Goran, It iy remarkable that Mahomet there represents her 
people as addicted to the worship of the Sun.* 

Two more successions bring us to Tonpa AL AKBaN, in 
whose reign occurred the celebrated recession of the Azdites, a 
people deseended from the stock of Cahhin. This tribe, under 
the command of two brothers, Qmiin and Awe Mozarata,t 
appear to have become independent of the ILimyarites, and 
viade themselves mastera of March. Omriin dicd, but not (sv 
soca the legend,) without giving his brother some intimation 
of a dire calumity impending over the land. The wife of Amr 
followed up the monition by an ominous vision: she bade him 
goto the cmbankinent of the lake, and if be should ace a rat 
roraping the mount, and detaching huge stones, she procnosti- 
ented a specdy and inevitable ruin, He went and saw the fatal 
sign. Thus warned, nr Muzaikia made immediate prepara- 
tions to emigrate ; and get out northward with the greatest por- 
tion of lis tribe. Shortly after their departure, the eudank- 
ment rent asunder, and the flood cacaping with devastating 
fury, spread destruction in its path, 

In a former paper we have eeen good grounds for believing 
that a cause of tar greater depth aud extent had long been 
at work, paving the way for thia emigration. The drying up 
of the Yemen connneree, and stopyuze of the carrying trade, 
had, no doubt, disorzanized society, aud, porliaps, led to the re- 
bellion of the Aziitea, and their scizure of Mared. The thrent- 
ened breach of the dim iaay have accelerated the crisis, an 
given the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous 
population, cager already to ge ia quest of a livelibood in a 


* See Sara XNVIV. 2h ef sey. She is alsa styled by truulition Baleama or Yalvama; 
bit no jaune is given in ihe Cores, shere she is snoply descrifted as the Queen ul 
Saba “ Atala let inteeprttes, be travesty cha he diste des puuverais ilo 4 anit, 
Seosersce par ey tavdidan, de cei pilose ae ye Belk, wont pus hdsite & dé. 
‘ehieer que echt elles avart fait le yoyaue de Jérusalem. Leor nebtinent a été 
{ ensenest adoplé par les chrome, eb cette opinion, aeredilie pur la wiperati- 
‘lion gt Tignurauer, vst prelablenent, be cause priveipile qui a enipeche les tin- 
‘denebs We classer les roils dn Yancu sunaat un undre clirgualugeoe ralaonuably,” 
qaf. tote Percent, Vat Lop. Fy 

We would got however eal this tie © pravipal vase,” fie the departare of the 
Makutnietan histerLina front a meosumilte ehrvnelogs. “Their appetite for atuient 
dates hud afar ure dinpurtant soares. ‘They longed ta complete che chin of 
Jeceanlars tradition by couneeting Adnan with Gelnnae), aul Caltin with the dubtan 
ofthe Mostieal rerond ‘The ablsand antiqnity thie imparted to niente 
attiehed ikeniae to this (een, and aew were thee five tu deal with hee ax diy 
ieee, ‘The aetive of idemitving Bolkia with the Queen of Sheba, is wut uf lacs 
a sltiti¢ient one foe the unsctilerendt of the ghrauuogs. 

$ Wed called Mezathie, they soy, from daily “rending “the garment of yesterday 
whieh he always rephicod by a new one’ ue more likely Crom" rendéng" dhe Azdites 
ienia their auciont settteancuts. Hat nity ean tell the dhuwend apd we iyeideuta 
fru hich & spubriqnet way ating T 
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Jeas strailened country. The migration took place about the 
year 120 A. D.* 

Yemen, thus relieved of part of ita surplua inhabitants, pro- 
bably regained rapidly ite prosperity, notwithatanding tho 
Tavages of the flood. Tobba al Akran enon recovered his 
authority. eis renowned as a great warrior; and is said 
to have carried his arins to the borders of China 

The fourth in sucecesion from Tobbs al Akran, was TIEBAN 
Asap, Apu Capris, whe flourished about the beginning of 
the third century of our era, one of the most illustrious of the 
Tobbas.t His name is connected with Yathreb or Medina; 
for the inhabitants of that place having murdefed his son, 
whom he comnutted te their custody, when on on expedition 
towarda Persia, he attacked their city, and threatened thei 
with his vengeance. But two Jewish doctors of the Bani 
Coreitza, then resident at Medina, having brought him over to 
Judaiem, diverted him from his design by furetelling, a8 is pre- 
tended, that Yathreb would become the refuge of the great 
prophet that was to are in Arabia. At their instance, he 
visited and enriched the Kaaha ag the shrine of Abraham, and 
was the first ta adorn it with a covering of cloth On his 
return to Yemen, he introduecd there the Jewish relivion; the 
idolatcrs contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confated by the two Jewish 
doctors. Judaism did not, however, rain any important exten- 
sion in Yemen, till the reign of Dzu Nowés, and even to the 
era of Jelam it had to contend against irolatry. 

The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 
by two circumstances. Tho eame ailventure ia attributed by 
various writers to Ufasein Tobba the Less, who flourished 


* Tt is important to fiz the chronology of this ealient potut in the hivtery of Arahia, 

The Mahonwetan writers agree in placing the event betucen eur Sapigur ond Matin- 
met, some «ix, some four, couturies prior to Islan. The Azilite peuealogies, (huctt 
aa those of the Awaond K of Medina,) combine ta place the birth of Amy, 
Moxatide abont five centuries lwfore that of Mahwort. These ¢ atideratlona come 
bine to place the omigration wamewliere atont A.D, AC. de Pereersl flunks 
that the ab prosperity ascribed to Morel by Btralin and Pliny, ancuen that the 
calamity of Ee aan was posterinr to the ¢ dirstian cra. We shoukt draw the same 
conclusion rather fron the fact that tie altered stream ef’ commerce woull, plohahly, 
not hare worked out its Loneful effect upou the Yen state, till after Whe Chistian 
era. 
MM. de Saey conjectures, that the tnercarits of the dam wan uot the real cause of 
the eudyration ; but wis invented by the lator Asdites, tn cover nae lesa lunuralile, 
perbape, (our of defyot from Tolle al Akruu. But the siew we have green onpean 
more Habtiral. 


+ The aathor of the Peripive mentions (‘eribed? aa reigning at Zhafir, This Is 
sapposed to base been about A A. 2. CMurthael may either iinve bee this Abu 
ie ai Dimyuri, or lis father Calay Cariiaal Wanyarl (C. de Perceval, Vol 1 
nr. BO, ; 
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about a century after Tibbin Arid; while, in many important 
particulars, it is confounded with another attack, which wes 
made upon Medina, by a -overcien of Yemen, at least three 
centuries after Tibbiin A-id, and the memory of which was 
yet reccnt in the time of Mahomet,* 

Aiter Tibbin Asad, there is a jreak in the [limyar linc: 
for a mimee called Ranta, of the CudAiinde stock, and Bain 
Lakhm tribe, suceeeded to him. The following characteristic 
legend is cheiished by the Mahometansa :emarding Ritna. Ife 
was afluchted by a petentons dicam, and the divineis were 
summon; but, asin the case of Nebuchadnezzar, they could 
nut tell the interpretation, until the dicam should be made 
known to them, At last tuo divincra were introduced, each 
of whom separately nanated to the hing both bis dream and 
its wignification, Fhaw sacs a flame burst forth from die darh- 
ness and id fell upon the land of Dthemet, and davowred erory 
heeny thong. Tlie was the Aby-inzina, who, thiy turetald, 
would overrun Yemen fiom Aden to ijria, and 1ule for above 
Bey enty penta; after thit, they would be oven tiuuan,and woul 
be succecded by an in-ynred prophet of the Coremhite stock, to 
who-ce nue all Arabi would solumt, and whose law would 
prevail till the day of yudament, The ynince, tetiifed by the 
thiest of the Abyasinian inva-ton, sent off dis family and adhe- 
ents to Liuc = Thia emigziation took place carly an the thud 
century. We shill see iy-and liye, that fiom Adi, ome of Raui- 
a's song, eprang the Ladfuite dsnisty ot lira t 


© Thi taoeagpe lite ms ute so confounds had mars the vines ted nym to the 
mini ithik (us thik ot Cia, who lise Pam the Gtineuimes ore ustrolmsd dae 
Pat nh tsi ante the matt elvamtae © the baker eaquadition will la Lume 
conde whim we ¢ me th Meduie 

With tibiae: tuth wannt utuh the tut of the bas and Ahwiiypluns thin 
At Duthecke yl wba eee fete det a laet bopiewa Loin dle naan cap tien 
Wonk) wos dim is this cars Lumen the igual Pisa Tobla tha Pow ad 
not wd thet el Posi teed Alu dough bec thee tiles dit wat satth at 
Pla hans tell abso AME A DP ak te ritines attes the mst tha bitlaa yaad Ot the 
ottws brad, Tu mitts tn tron ot do baeinoi ta Weméen at ee ih asteptesaiite | aig alt 
cf the poucse nit ulvasitere, ward b tase tla catia dite Gow tue thett me laa dn 
Hankins that Jn limi «eho anti) nia Oty 

Th shek stis Benen whulth by Mesa pp tet ea, in lis minon mM mt 
the VW yhonied thehestguiues Lie ee lor wall mit tal totes the aed os of ou 
Hhadowing ot Mahomets (idl to Matin qtr of Maer Licatigne Soo ay 
hot op $44 Fao silnibk pipers da WO Pease, a0 that ued the pauses na 
het, my ke catenitd de dha studim, who pistys te sae, om oe Wer khdal tu 
Atnubid of the Wikonn ti tistart us uz Mie salpect (See atow Wodoefe fer if, 
Tef Lop Sty ud lav Wop aay 


FOS Fiskem op oand Woe de Be cra, Vet Toop 9 1 The Tittes 
with ve aan, 16 trad the pales doa be oy tale ation, nt That to cos Vb ow 
Taprutable ¢ ate of crite atta, Tethaps foatoot the amesat the Yemen mn ich 
a, Use Whi, ak thie a apg ety ot Tae te ik beaded Dh Wilber tan teats th 
tudaondi ot te Phew Arecohaduarnge ot the .oming Peoplat, )1a5) bee worked 
together with Gib mothe 
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O. Rabia’s death, the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibbidn 
Asid, TASSAN TOBDA, during whose reign, in the first half of 
the third rentury, a farther emigration took place northward. 
The Sant Tay, a Cahlinite family, isolated since the departure 
of their neighbours, the Azditea, and like them, we conclude, 
suffering from the effecta of the great commercial ehanga, 
migrated bkewise, and finally took up thetr position in the 
mountains of Ajai and Salmi, to the north of Najl and the 

ejiz. 

About four ancecssions Tater, we find, towarda the close of 
the third ccntury, « Christian king of Yemen, called Anup Kx- 
Lat. THe is said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger, 
whom the Himyarites, earaged at their Prince's defection, 
murdered. This is the first special intimation we meet with 
of Christianity in Yemen, and as it Js attributed 10 a foreign 
Bource, there would appear to have Leen no indigenous or 
hereditary profession of it there, 

Phe next prince was Hassan Torna AL Asaitin, or the 
Founger, atyled the fast of the Tobbas, tu whon is attributed, 
by ILiehdini and other writers, the attack upou Medina, men- 
tioned above. Te reigned about 300 A. 2.3 and Arb his- 
torians apesk of a treaty concluded between lnm and the 
Meccan tribe. From this time we have frequent proof of the 
dependence of the central tribes npon the Hiniyar kingdom; 
thia influence was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, anu 
8 often, after short intervals, renewed, 

The next prince, MarruHap, son of Alyi Kelliil, ia fanied for 
iia wise and moierite views upon religious tolcration. He 
axl to say, “JZ reign aver inen’s hodies, nol over their opinions. 

exact from my subjects obedicace te my government; as ta theér 
religious doctrines, the judge of them ia the Great Creator.” Dur- 
ne thia exemplary rcizn, an interesting embassage appeared in 

he capital of Yomen, sent by the Ennperor Constantius, to 
tren¢then hia allisnce with tho Wimyarites, and to altract 
em to Christianity, At ita lead was the Indian Bishop 
heophilus, who presented to © the prince of the Sabaana or 
omerites,” among other royal gilts, “two hundred koregs of 
purest breed of Cappadocia,” and sought permission to 
ect churches for the subjects of the Homan Iamperor, attract- 
thither by merchandize, and fur those of the natives, who 
ighed to embrace the religion of Jesus. And so far the mis- 
on was succesful: for throe churches were buill, one at 
zafir, the royal residence ; another at Aden, the point of traf- 
with India; and a third at the chief maritime town on the 
ezzian gulph, Theophilus flattered himself, that he had even 
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converted the Uimyar monarch ; but fur thia he probably mis- 
took what was no more in reality than a Jatitudinarian and 
tolerant philosophy.” It is certain that Arab history makea no 
mention sither of this mission or of its effecta. 

Philostorgius informa ue that the inhabitants of Yemen con- 
sisted at that time, partly of Jews and partly of Pagans. The 
latter, though the most oumerous, practised the rite of cireum- 
cision, like the Jews, on the cighth day. They alao sacrificed 
to the sun anil the moon, and to other divinities, several of 
whose names we learn from Arab writcre. 

After the death of Marthad, the Vemen Empire began to 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of de- 
pendence. This disurganizntion may, perhaps, have arisen from 
unsuccessful wara with the Abyssinian kingdom, for about 
the middle of the ith century, the sovereign of Axum (between 
the Red Sea and the Nile} joined to his other tithes that of 
king of the Llimyerites.4 

To auch troubles we may probably attribute the brevity, and 
in some respects uncertainty, of the history of Yemen for a 
lony series of years The Himyar dynasty, however, still 
maintained its supremacy over the tribes of Najd and the 
Hedjtz; and about the middle of the fifth century gave them 
1 king or viceroy, called Hojr Akil al Morir, of the Hinde 
tribe.t 

Towards the end of the 5th century the empire was usurped by 
a diseolute person styled Dzu Shenitir. tle was abhorred of 
the people for his dagitious deeds, which he carried to such an 
extreme as to dishonour the youths of most noble families; but 
one of these, rather than submit to his indignities, put an end to 
the tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 
his reign { 490—524 A.D, }there were several encounters be- 
tween the Kinda vicoroy, backed by Yemen troops, and the 
tribes of central Avabie, The latter, though repeatedly victori- 
ous, always returned again aftcr a time to their allegiance. 
The Himyar dynasty thus maintained its Arabian influence 
until overthrown by the byssiniang, when the feudal autho- 


* iV. i de Jrceva’, F- 113, — PAHostorgius Fiid. Review, i ttl. rh, }- iH 1 
Clbbor pies a brief qecunnt oF this emis. (Decline aad Fait, ch, xvi Plale- 
Rlorgius wrote hin work in dhe tirst half of the Sih eeutury. 


T AL Code Pereeval,1 po 114 The Grock inseription at Axium, discovered by Salt, 
netitth thea tleles aa appertaining to the Axunate awonareh Acuna, see t Ww iic= 
Reription of Axuin, between Merde and the sem-purt Adule, at rerws Are Afric, 
Vul, E P. 460, fe. 
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rity over the Arabs passed into tho hande of the Prince of 
Hira, the vassal of Persia. 

Dzu Nowiis was a yotary of Judaism, which ho ia anid to 
have embraced on a yisit to Medina." However this may have 
been, it 13 certain that he supported the creed with an intoler- 
ant and proselytizing adherence, which at last proved futal to 
hia kingdom. His bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
suceces of Christiamty in the neichbouring province of Najrin, 
which he invaded with a large army. The Christiana offered 
a Btrenuous resiatance, but yiclded at length, on the treacherous 
promise that no ill would be done to them. They were offered 
the choice of Judaism or of death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesua were cruclly massacred. Deep 
trenches were dug, and filled with combustible materiala; the 
pile was lighted, and the Chrictian Martyra cast headlong into 
the flame. The number thus miserably burned or slain hy 
the sword, is atated at no less than twenty thousand. F 

Ilowever exagcerated this melancholy carnage, there can be 
no doubt as to the bloody and tyrannical nature of the admi- 
nistration of Dzu Nowils in Najrin. Newa of thase procecd- 
inga reached the Emperor Justin J, throumh hia ambassador at 
Hira, to which court the Tyrant had exuliingly communicated 
the tidings of lis triumph. Ono of the intended victima, Dous 
Dzu Tholabin, also esenped to Constantinople, and holding up 
a Gospel half burnt by the poraccutor, invoked in the namie of 
outraged Christendom, retribution upon the oppressor. Tha 
emperor was moved, and indited a despatch to the Najishi, or 
prince of the Abyssinians, desiring him to take yongeance upon 
the barbarous Himyarite. Immediately an armaimont was set 
on foot, and in a short time 70,000 warriora embarked in thit- 
teen bundred merchant ships and transporis,§ and croeved the 


* Jiamxa states that having visited Medina, ove half of the inkabitanta of alirh 
were then Jews, Div Nowis wad no well pleased with their redigou, that he enfin 
in Lut as M, ©, ds Perecval shows (¥Vot Ep. 122.) 7. iach anure likely that lie 
became a Jew throngh the influence of the pa werfal and Jong estibhshedl party in 
Yemen: awl that he visited Meutou in order to succour die Joes aguiuat the oppeea- 
sive attacks of tha Aws and Khazraj. Theagrees with the bistery af Modine, and 
fa in excellent Keeping with the secturian Ian wich lat Bzo Nowe to the attuck 
of Nojrau. ¥ 4 

tT AL. GC. de Perceval, 1. yp. 100, Hithami, p. 14. The detadly are briody wiven fy Gib. 
bon at the clone of the XLT, Cho of die Deelae and Fad] ofthe Homan Fanpire: anid 
the subject is aliaded to in the Curan, Sura LE AMY, v. def ery, where ihe Ashdb 
at Ghjufad, are those pho pershad in the trencles, 


We suther this from the Greek Listoriang, The Arabs ouly ll us of the aup- 
pinot Den, shew the Grecks do not mention, 

§ Tie nomber of the forever na given by the Arabs [+ prolobly exaggerated, An 
eccledivestical work unentions that G0) Huimae werehuvtmen were vinplojyel on the 
cocaian by tha Aliyssinivn nsareh : ho bad alive 7) light tirensperta. The Grech 
sutharitice tate that the einporgr wrote t¢ the Patriarch of Aleasndrla joatlr op tic 
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yaiow pulph which sepirutes Adulp fion Yemen. Deu Now 
war deleated, and, lavme in despair urged his horse into t 
pe’, @\piated in the waves the inhumanities of lig career. T 
Aliyssiniaa victory oveuired in 325 A. D.* 

The army was conunanded by Arvat, who reigned os 
Yencn as the vieeroy of the Noah Dut another Aby- 
man Chief, named Abrahi, who had accompanied the expt: 
tion, rebelled against Arjyit,and hising slain him in einy 
combat, sucecede 1 to the Gravernment, Abraha waa a zealo 
Chnstinu; aud the efits of Greventiua, a Lishop deput 
hy the Patuarch of Aleaandria to follow up the secular 
a spititual conquest, wee secondgl by him with more ener 
than judument, Me built at Bana a onruificent Cathe 
and opiafescd dims Uo desiruue thit the pilurimage 
the Arab tibes should be diverte 1 to this temple trom that 
Meeea. It is wlleced that he published an urder to that: cite 
und sent Mi--tumuica ¢hreneluut Aicbia, calling upon t 
Arohs to inthe the new pilgiimige. The Meceans were d 
pleased, and hilled one of his emmsaries, while a Corci-hi 
Fiadl the audacity to defile the precinet- of the Chi. tian cdifh 
anraged at such opposition, .brahi set out with an ary 
destroy the Kaaba; dunt he perished in the expedition, T! 
attack, famous in the annals of Meecea, as that ef the ede pie 
occurred in the year O70 A. D., and within tue months uf t 
bith of Alihomet. 

The history of Yemen beeumes now more detached frum t 
rest of Arabia. The Abyesinian sule war di-tasteful tu ¢ 
uative,, and a Jlimyaiite of the royal jiause, mane So 
whether impelled by the tyranny of the invade:-, or by t 
hope of succecdiug to the thione of his anceators, sought 
feign aid, fir~t fruitlhesly at the Court of Constantinop 
and then at that of the Persian king, From the lott 
Baidieaib, non of the orizinal supplant, at list obtuined : 
order to eupty the prisons of euch vf their inmates aa we 


Sioa meal Asa sta as mae the massac od dsb Chieti am Sain 
This Kinz ow ststel ono tee Araba ba orl ieeelign ot! oof Sued, wna! 
Mmothes dda ot Beis Lie them pattie dea athd by the taivérans Phebus ar f 
Nt JD aewk by tha 2 diya tak beet kab Dia tora am peababty his baptren 
Manic, oa oC? ede Farce ct, FOV SL 
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bitier A the Besliop basen, Civ that te ames ¢? thy padtupie st of Sor aan! 
The kane Wavetable td ort: thie ec ag teticel abeomnt tlio cten al 
Allowiu, dian dan dle uityescuimg etuts anh pip tei the dha ate Do Nov 
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fit for wor; and with an army of armed convicts, he embarked 
in cight ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. 
The Persian and Abyssinian armics met, and Wahraz, the 
convict chiof, decided the struggle, by killing Masrik the Abys- 
Binian viccroy. This happened about 575 A. D.* 

In the person of. Mapicakin, who was installed as the ruler 
of Yemon and the vassal of’ the Persian king, the Himyar 
dynasty appeared again ta re-appear. The Arab tribew sent 
doputations to conyratulate him on the anspicions occasion, 
and among them is reported Abd al Mottalib, the grand: father 
of Mahomet; but the story is accompanied by so many grosa 
anticipations of the Prophet, as to invelve it altogether in 
auapicion.t 

There is reason to helicve, thot the Abyssinians still main- 
tained a» strugele with the resuscitated Himyar government, 
and were not finally subdued till the year 597. Then, after 
having maintained themselves for seventy-two yeara, they were 
effectually crushed by a second Persian army, under the same 
Walhraz, and Yemen became a Persian dependency. 

But a few yenra wrought a mighty change in the destinies 
of Arabia; and Badziin, one of the carly successors of Wahraz, 
ja said to have given in hia adhesion to Islam, while Mahomet 
was yet alive, 


We shall now trace the riage and history of two kingdoms in 
the north of Arabia, both of which, Arab in their oriyin, excr- 
ciaed a constant and important influence upon the Peninsula. 
These are the states of Hira and Gihassdn 

These kingdoms took their riac, subsequent to the Christian 
era, in the migratory impulse which, as we have previously seen, 
led numerous tribes to move northward fram Yemen, and 
transplant themselves from the shores of the T[udion sea, in 
some inatnnees, oven to those of the Mediterranean, or the banks 
of the Kuphrates. The emigration of the AzpiTs, an_cx- 
tensive tribe, desecnded from Calin, the brother of Hin- 
yar, has been traced above to about the year 120 A. D.] 
One portion of them moved eastward towards Oman; the 
other passed northward through Najrin and the Hedjiiz, to 


* The account of thene events ik given in detail bey Wiskdagi, p. 19 et arg —AF, C 
de Perceval, Voi. {, p. 146 et. pq. 


+ Weil objects te the story upon chronological growids ; bot bid ebjertionn appear 
to be removed by the explanation of AG OC, le Pereeval, who tithes the Ali sain 
to receive the fret check qiet overthrow in 67, but aut to be gadfly expe led Gil 
So7, (eile Hohammed, p. 8, note 1.) 
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Syuia, but left many off-shoots by the way, some of whi 
commingled with the Bedoum tribes of Nayd, while othe 
settied at Mecca and Medina, and played a prominent part 
thew subsequent history. 

The Copnail& tribe, a race descended from Himyar,* i 
hibited Mihra, a country to the east of Aden, where they we 
ruled by their own kings. It wig probably ‘before the Ardite 
that this people, pressed by the Yemen monarchy, and 1 
bourng, as we infer, from the difhcultica caused by the ge 
cemuucial change, migrated to the neizhbouhoud of Mece 
There they fell cut with the Mecin tmbes, ind finally dk 
paacd themsctlves in wauouw: duections The Baar sia 
acttled north of Mcdiny in the villey of Wadeal-Cors: tl 
Bom Kalb in Dumat-ail-jandal, on the Syiiin buider the fa 
Saleh on the cast of Palestine the Sanz Fez, in Mesopot 
mua ound the Tuym Allat, m Bahrein The dispeision toc 
plice tow ud~ the clo~e of the second century. 

About the same time, the Baxi J3 ab and other off--cts of ti 
funous Meecan tubet (the ancestors of the C‘ureizh,) sprea 
themselves ¢wtw ud in the Penin-uly 

Fiom eath of these ~oulces, certain band. of Azdite, Cot 
hute, and Mectin Arib wandered towards Baliein, wher 
opposed in thou castwird progress by the Po-ain Gulph, tbe 
combined together about the yew 190 A.D, and curled b 
the cout and by the Southern bunk of the Duphrates, alizh 
ed upon the site of Hr. 4 few mules north-we-t of the site ¢ 
the more modern Cula, There, attracted by the 1ch and well 
watercd vicinity, the stiingeis took up their abode, and ubou 
A. D. 200, laid the foundations of the city. The Arsieu 
monarchy was thea crumbling under revolt and disistrot 
wir, and the young colony, suclled by necdy adventure 
and despeate refugees tiom Aribia, piew unmolested an 
rapidly inte an impartint stat; Another city, not far distan 
from Iii, called Anbii, was either toundad, o: hiving bee 
piesiously in caltince, was tahen pos-cesion of, by the Arabs 


* Some hgll thit Colas wisghsconk 1 team Mial? the Psbmult «acest 
ot Mah‘Stoct wid that In yn ba last, sctek Lin Leman bee pe cant uni 
With dhat ot Hina = Butth hoaudis aullads, wi we geal ably ae mecede bot: 
tha uesita of the Codhatles Go parti om tha saaed bsnint fram ishaicl = 1 
shows, buedi1c1, law ai tan is Wehomet in tribtionct rnin asiuts | ¢ WoC a 
ferecaai, Fat Foy 207} 


Bey the fee ae tele ee hsanvte thy mcest is of tha Conesh contin, up t 
Admin, indthuss of thos destcnd wits sito taro, | tae dite Wa ae 


4 By sna the asta Ishunent at thes town fis thei at iad bik to the tam ¢ 
Silohednese oe PE who msn tte d ase lett ova the cape te anise de a is mros 
mir Agabiy But thaws bmae bipothes of the Arab distermuin whe me. 3 
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fit for war; and with an army of armed convicts, he embarked 
in eight shipa, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. 
The Persian and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahraz, the 
convict chief, decided the etruggie, by killing Masriik the Abyr 
einian viceroy. This happened about 576 ¥ D.* 

In*the person of. Maptcanis, who was installed as the ruler 
of Yemen and tha vaesal of the Persian king, the Himyar 
dynasty appeared again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent 
deputations to congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, 
and among them ia reported Abd al Mottalib, the grand-father 
of Mahomet; but the story is accompanied by so many grote 
eneicipations of the Propheg, as to involve it altogether in 
suspicion. 

here is reason to belieye, that the Abyasiniana atill main- 
tained a struggle with the reeuscitated Himyar government, 
and were not finally enbdued till the year 597. Then, after 
haying rasintained themeelves for seventy-two years, they ware 
effectually crushed by a second Persian army, under the same 
Wahraz, and Yemen became a Persian dependency. 

But a few years wrought a mighty change in the destinies 
of Ambia; and Badzan, one of the early auccessors of Wahraz, 
ig said to have given in his adhesion to Islam, while Mahomet 
waa yet alive. 


We shall now trace the rise and history of two kingdoma in 
the north of Arabia, both of which, ‘Arab in thei origin, exer- 
cised « constant and important infnence upon the Peninsula. 
Theee are the states of and Ghassdn. . 
These kingdoms took their rise, subsequent te the Christian 
era, in the migratory impulse which, as we have previously seen, 
led numerous tribes to move northward from Yemen, and 
transplant themselves from the shores of the Indian sea, in 
some instances, even to those of the Mediterranean, or the banks 
of the Euphrates. The emigration of the AzDITES, an ox- 
tensive tribe, descended from Cahl4n, the brother of Him- 
ar, haa been traced above to about the year 120 A. D.} 
ne portion of them moved eastward towards Omin; the 
other passed northward through Najrin and the Hedjiz, to 


* The account of these oventa la given in detall by Bishdu, p. 19 of ag. —M. C. 
ds Parceval, Fol. 1. p. 146 af. seg, # " P “ 
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Syris, but left mony off-shoota by the way, some of which 
commingled with the Bedouin tribes of Najd, while others 
settled at Meoca and Medina, aud played s prominent part in 
their subsequent history. 

The Copyairts tribe, a race descended from Himyar,* in- 
habited Mahra, a country to the east of Aden, where they were 
ruled by their own kings. It was probably before the Azdites, 
that this people, pressed by the Yemen monarchy, and le- 
bouriog, ag we infor, from the difficulties caused by the great 
commercial change, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecca. 
There they fell out with the Meccan tribes, and finally diz- 
persed themselves in varions directions. The Bani Aslam 
settled north of Medina in the valley of Wadi-al-Cora: the 
Bani Kalb in Dimat-al-jandal, on the Syrian border: the Bani 
Soli on the east of Palestine: the Bani Vazld, in Meaopota- 
mia: and the Zaym Aiidt, in Bahrein. The dispersion took 
place towards the close of the second century. 

Abont the same time, the Banr Jvap and other off-sets of the 
famous Meccan tribef (the ancestors of the Coreish,} spread 
thomeelyes eastward in the Peninsula, 

From each of these sources, certain banda of Ardite, Cod- 
hiite, and Meccan Araba wandered towards Bahrein, where, 
opposed in their eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they 
combined ther about the year 190 A, D, and guided by 
the coast and by the Southern bank of the Evphrates, alight- 
ed upon the site of Hira, a few miles north-west of the site of 
the more modern Cufa. There, attracted by the rich and well- 
watered vicinity, the stran took up their abode, and about 
A. D. 200, laid tho foundations of the city. The Araacide 
monarohy waa then crumbling under revolt and disastrous 
war, the young colony, swelled by needy adventurers 
and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested and 
rapidly into an important etate. Another city, not far distant 
from Hira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 
previoualy in existence, wea taken posasasion of, by the Arabat 


Codhia waa d from Maagdd, the Ishmaclito ancestor 

his having settled ln Yemen, became 
yer. Hunt 9 legend ts ly, and was ibably oonepcted from 
the Codhiites to Participate in eacrad deecent from Ishmacl. Tt 
, how uncertain is Mehometan treditlon of remote events. (i. C. de 
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aoe the establishment of this town has bean referred back to the time of 
Navmhadnessas IL who be sald to have iott hare the cavtives carted off in his tavoed 


into Arabia, Bot this is « mere hypothesis of the Arab who are very 
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We have resson to believe that at. first there was both an 
Asdite and a Codhdite chief, the former at Anbir, the Istter 
at Hira. The rule of MaLte the Asdite(A. D, 195---215,) was 
terminated by hia aon, who in the darkness mistook him for 
an egemy, and killad him by an arrow. As the father was 
dying he repested these touching lines ;— 

. us) wicks " ALS) Leo ar us asloy!) adalat 
* Dadly T insteaeted him in the art of 
And when hls arm became strong, he to against me his bow.” 

This incident is noted to show with what detail, even at that 
remote period, the hietory of Hira has been preserved. Ag 
we advance, the detail omes greater ond more certain. 
The position of Hira, closely influanced by the adjoining empire 
of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, induced an early civili- 
zation and acquaintance with letters. Arab poets frequented 
_ the court of Hira, end their effusions were prized and preserv 
Thus there was abundant opportunity, both of public archive 
and of poetical record ; and as these were conveyed down to 
the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our con- 

ence. 

The parricide fled to Oman, and another son, Jopzerma, auc- 
ceeded to the Government. During his reign (205—268 A. D.,) 
the Sasannide dynasty of Persia arose in strength upon the 
ruina of the Araacide, The Codhiite chief, with hia Bedouin 
followers, spurned the claims of Persia upon their allegiance, 
and departed to Syria. Thus Jodzeima and the Azdite part 
were left in undivided ion of Hira, which, with its Ara 
tribes,” became the willing vaseal of the Persian king. 

odzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in ons 
of them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Hi- 
myar monarch, Hassin Tobba. But his greatest and most con- 
tinued efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the 
Roman Empire in Syria. 

As. Perma claimed Hira and the eastern tribes, so Rome 
assumed for her allies or retainers the Arabs of Western Syria; 


fa that Tibbin Asdd Abu Carih, king of Yemen, left hore his Inveild soldiers 
but he did fil . after 
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and in the straggle between the empires, theze two divisiona of 
the Arsh clan were wont to fight on their respective sides. 
Thus rivalry and frequent warfare sprang up, fomented by the 
private eumities of the Arabs themselves, and often receiving 
singular illustration in the pesos of Roman history. 

It waa after the middle of the second century, according to the 
Arab authoritice, that the Roman Emperor (Marcus Au- 
relius Autonzinus,) invested the chief of the Bani Samayda, 
Odenath or Odzema, with the sovereignty of Syrian Arabia, 
The third or fourth in descent from him waa Amz, eon of 
Tzerib, whose Kingdom extended to the Euphrates, and em- 
braced a portion of Mesopotamia. He waged war, in the middle 
of the third century, with various succcas, against Jodzeima, 
king of Hira, by whom he was at length killed, (260—270 A. 
D.) His widow, (or according to somo his daughter} Zebbé, 
avenged the death of Amr by inviting Jodzeima, under pre- 
tence of marriage, to her capital, and there murdering him. The 
Arab annala abound with marvelloue tnles of Zebba. Sho 
postossed a tunnel underneath the Euphrates, and on either 

a fortress, one commanded by herself, the other by her 
sister Zeinab. ler summer residence was Tadmor, or Pal- 
myra. The successor of Jodzeima (Amr, son of Adi) resoly- 
ad to revenge his death, and by a atratagem introduced into 
her citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in as 
many bags hung nacroes the backs of camels, Taken by sux 
prise, Zebba flad to ber river fortress, and, having in vain 
endeavoured to escape by one or the other, deatroyed herself 
by a subtle poison which she always carried ina ring.” With 
Zebba, the dynasty of Odzeing fell into obscurity. 

These details leave little doubt of the identity of Septi- 


* Her apeoch on this occasion , gilt gpl th 9 yh! Let me full By my one 
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minus Odenathus, and hia wife Zenobia of classic fame, with 
the Amrand Zebbs of Arabic history. Thea family of Ode- 
nath, honoured with many immunities, and illustrated by the 
royal aurname of Septimius Severus, revolted against Home, 
and about the middie of tha third century declared Palmyra 
an independent Government. Septimius Odenath, after hesi- 
tating betwixt the allegiance of Rome and Parsia, and on tha 
captivity of ‘Valerian inolining towards Sapor, at length 
entered upon a decisive struggle with Persia, and in several 
ents baying covered himeelf with glory, vanquished 
the Persian armies and ravaged Mesopotamia, By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential eorvice to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated 
as his colleague to the imperis! purple. Hoe was assassinated 
at Emeasa ¢ D. 267) by his nephew Mmonius.* But Zeno- 
bia killed the murderer, and after a short but eplendid reign, 
_ and opposition far from contemptible to the Roman army, she 
fled from Palmyra, and was made prisoner as she reached the 
Euphrates (273 A. D.). It can hardly be doubted that the Arabs 
and the Romans have styled the same hero by different appel- 
lations—the former by his proper name of Amr, the latter by 
hie patronymic Odenati, As little need we hesitate in re- 
copnizing Zebba of Tadmor, in the Zenobin of Palmyra: the 
beauty, the chastity, the commercial riches, the aoquain- 
tance with the tongues of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and 
many other particsulara common to both, all point te one and 
the same individual.f The Arab Zebba perished on a fruitless 
attempt to escape from her river battlements; the Homan 
heroine waa captured na she was about to cross the Euphrates 
ina boat. But tha Arabs mistook the enemy of Zenobia ; it was 
not the king of Hira, but the Emperor of Rome. 


® See the soconnt of thees events in Gibbon’s Dectine and Fail, chapéers x. and x1. 


de Pere, IL, p. 103 af seg. of wa followed tho 

Cid wean for tho sister of Zobba. Irie remarkable that wZabde'or teks 
fa aloo mentioned by the Greek and Homan aythors, and ¥ apoaks of “Zeno- 
tism, Et Zabam, Secian,” pa if the latter wore a female: but as the 

went by that name was Zeno Reneral in tine gender must be & 
wnistaks, and the nidenco the Aralic cama ta. Zonobia's 


Orr py u with 4 
eharocter agroes only with that of Zebha. (Mf. OC. de Perc., 11, 5. 3), note £") 
+ Consult the account given of her character and fortemes by Gibbon. (Dectine 
and Fail, chapter x1.) 
This enbjaat flustrates the feeble autharit of onanpported Mehometan history 
t de er 


of remota date. Tee Arabes ont travost’ Thistoire obo; ia font 
roi de Hire Amr fille TAdi, le rile de Tempercsur Aurélien dans is t 
Aur 


dram. DP aAdl pouralt avolr soutenu ne contre Zénobie ; il 

See ee utente de. la légondo, pour lal abteitaor bs ontasteople Go Zéno 

ou Zab Je renrersement de la Uibnanoa de cette reine alt ea lice sous on 
‘ere, I. 199.) Gibbon has well drawn the seine cogctnsion from a 
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We return to Jodzetma, the Prince of Hira. His daughter 
married Adia, the son of Rabia, the Lakhmite king of Ye- 
men, (who, as has been already related, sent his family to Irae, 
about 205 A. D.,) and gave birthto Auk, whom Jodzeima 
adopted as his eudcessor. Strange and fabulous are the Arab 
legends of this child. He was carried off by the genti, and 
after many yeare found by a cistern in the desert, with long 
dishevelled hair, and nails like the claws of a bird. During 
his reign (268—288 A.D.) besides vanquishing Zebba, he 

ined other conqueate. Amonget these waa Mesopotamia, 
or after Zenobia’s fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on 
that country, and it passed into the empire of Persia and the 
Government cf Hira.* 

Amr wae succeeded by hia son Imrut Cara FE. (288—338 
A.. D.,) who, according to certaia Arabian authors, was a con- 
vert to Chrietisnity ; but the fact is improbable. Jt is not, 
however, unlikely that Christianity had been introduced 
among his svdjects before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. 

It was in thie reign that Sapor IL. of Persia visited some 
of the tribes of Central and Northern Arabia, with severe re- 

isals for ravages committed during his minority, The brunt of 

ia fury fell upon the Bani Iyad, Bani Bakr, and other families 
of Meccan origin. To prevent similar incursions the king caused 
a deep trench to be dug from the Persian Ralph along tho 
frontier of Irac, and though it formed but a feable cbatacle to 
Arab insurgents, yet thres centuries later, on the Moslem 
conquest, the remains of the Ahandac-Sabir or * Trench of 
Sapor” were atill visible near Cadeatya. 

After two or three encceasions Noman I. reached the throne. 
(390-—418 A. D,) Under hia auspices Hira became prosperons 
and powerful, and acquired the appellation Hirat al Nomdn, 
contracted by the Syrians, Greeks and Romana into Hirta, 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his 
eon, Gahrim Gour, to Nomio, who built for hia use, on 9 salu 


that the modern Persians are totall {gsorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so 

glorious to thelr nation.” (Deciine and , x.) Bot Mahometans look with 

endness and Indifference upon v3 Pp aie be the time of Islam, their activa 

dity dates only from that epoch. (Af, ds IL, Ps 21 —Price’s Kerry at ahve, p. 121 

Cte the Rear oe of the stroxgle have given that turn to the legend which con- 
the s 


Hire. (Mf. C. de Pare, EL, p. 48.) 
+ M,C, de Parceral mentions on the avthority of de Orlens Christ, IT. 
n ero 
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brieua site, the famous palace of Khawarnaa. The Greok 
architect imprudently divulged, that if a certain stone, known 
to him alone, were removed, the edifice would fall to the 
und: Nomén resolved that the secret ahould perish with 
im, and,the unfortunate Sinnimfir waa precipitated from one 
of the lofty bastions and dashed to pieces.* 

Under Noman Christianity made rapid It waa 
about the year 410 A. D., that Simeon the tylite retired 
to the top of a hill to the east of Antioch, and by a life of 
wonderful austerity, and the fame of miraculous power, at- 
tracted multitudes to hia presence. [rac and Arabia beard the 
rumour of hia virtues: many Arabs joined the throng of hia 
admirere, and became well disposed to Christianity. Noman, 
fearing, perhaps, lest enthusiaam for the Syrian monk might 
engender fayor for the Roman Government, forbade his aub- 
yecte under pain of death to visit the desert sanctuary. But the 
monarch saw a dream by night, in which Simeon appeared 
to chide him, and caused two of hia disciples to administer a 
severe castigation for hie ungodly conduct. The prince awoke, 
smarting under the effects of the visionary chastisement, and 
made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow 
the erection of churches, and to welcome the ministration of 
eccleniastica, This narrative is said to have been received by 
a Roman General from the mouth of Nomfn bimsaelf, who 
added that, but for the dread of the Persian monarch, he 
would not hesitate to become a Christian.t It isagreed by 
all that Noman abandoned idolatry, and it ia affirmed by some 
that he embraced Christianity, There is, at any rate, good 
ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the world, and 
anzious to pass the rest of hia days in quiet devotion, he ab- 
dicated the Government, and about 418 A. D. disappeared} 


© Bence “to receios the reward of Simimir,” laa proverbial expression for boing 
t This was the period when Yesdogird @stingnished limscif by the porsooutlon of 


+ The Pet Ai hae mado allusion to this incident in the following verses, middresa- 
ed as ah atmnonition to Noon ¥. and bis popil, and a descendant of this price :— 


0 iS ote yg bet Catl Ghyll Cy pl 
* pdwl) Lopes pet» nts be FS ee 


ene dye bey JU 5 ad ost 
“afet opon the Tord of Kiawarnag, (for reflection lendeth to wivdom;) how 
Of J i 


he looked abroad 
Tae ence wae eutranced Ly the view of hin wealth, of the toultltude of his 


river Ghat flowed before lim, and of the polace of Godir: 
are y his heart finots bil mud he aaa * whatis thore to be onvied In 
the Hving (nomsomor of all thosa things,) seeing that he hesteth ante the dead” 
Sedie wes goother famgus country paluca, which Romin built for hhosell (4. 


C. de Pare. IL, p, £6.) 
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To Nomin succeeded Munpzre L (418-462 A. D.), who 
finished the education of the famous ran, and sided in 
gaining for him the Persian Crown, The persecution of Chria- 
tinnity, persevered in by Bahram, re-kindlad hostilities with the 
Roman empire, The ns besieged Nisibis; while Mundzir 
with a cloud of Arabe threatened Syria, and even Antioch, The 
churches were filled with auppliants to avert the coming ven- 
geance, and in effect, a panio is said to have seized the Arab 
troopa: they turned their erms against each other, and precipi- 
tated themeelves into the Euphrates.* This coe in the 
early yeara of Mundzir’s reign, In 422 A. D. a lasting peace 
was concluded, and we hear little more of him from the Greek 
and Latin historiane, whose incidental notices of the Arabs 
are confined to the wars between the two Empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostihties agnin broke 
out between Persia and Constantinople, and we find Noman 
TII., during hia ehort reign (498-503 A. D.), almost constant- 
ly engaged, with various fortune, in warfare with the Roman 
troops, But about the beginaing of the sixth cantary, an irra 
tion of Arabs, independent alike of the Boman and of the 
Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout Syria. 
These were the Bani Bakr, and other central tribes, who under 
the guidance of tha Kinda-ite chief Z7Zé@rith, eon of Amr al 
Macsir (of whom there will be further mention hereafter,) 
threw themselves into western Syria: bat having in 502 A. D. 
concluded s treaty with the n Emperor, they turned 
their arms against the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops 
sent to oppose them, and plundered the couniry all around, 
The panic an‘ confusion were so great that ith seized 
possession of the city and the Goverament; but after a time 
retired with hia Arab hordes to ther native desertat 

After a short interregnum, ImpoLcays IIL (505—S138 A. 
D,) became fixed in the Government of Hira, Ina previous in- 
cursion into Arabia, he bad carried off the famous -Sami, 
or * Water of the skies,” ao termed from her unrivalied beanty ; 
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and she bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.§ But 
the seizure of this Indy geve rise to eerions hostilities with 
Central Arabia, which were at Inst put a atop to by the mar- 
riage of Mundzir to Hind, daughter of Harith, the marauding 
chief noticed above. 

The early part of the reign of Munpztm IIL (519—562 
A. D.) wae fall of trouble. It was at this time that the com- 
muniat principles of tha impostor Mazdak, adopted and 
enforced by the sovereign Cobid, were rife in Porsia, and 
threatened the social ayetem throughout the land with an ut- 
ter disorganization. Mundzir rejocted the abominable doctrine ; 
and in the year 618 A. D,, hia domaina were assigned to the 
Arab Hirth, Bui principles ao abhorrent from human tistore 
could not nang pold their ; und. | ary woes ouried his 
arrogance to itech of demanding the Queen of Persia: 
her gon, the fature Keara (Chosrces) Anushirvan, boiled with 
indignation at the request; but he represed his anger, and 
bided his time for revenge. The socialistst redoubled their 
efforts, and Cobid at last seeing his throne in danger, aban- 
doned the seat to his son. Keera was not long in beheadi 
Masdac, and in one morning 100,000 of his followers are sail 
to have expiated the social enormity with their lives. 

Mundzir, aided by Keara, expelled Harith from Hira, and 
pursued him with slanghter into Arabia. He re-entered upon 
the Government in 523 A. D. His reign was thenceforward 
ene of prosperity, and he attained a power unknown to any of 


hia predecessors. 

ul Feda asserta, and Christian historians generally believe, 
that Mondzir LIT. was « convert to Chriationity : but the con- 
closion is contradicted by other evidence. In the beginning of 
hie reign he may have made enquirica into our faith; but there 
ia every reagon to believe that, like the generality of Araba in 


© He te calied by the Greck historians 5 Sexuche, or Mandriv, tha 

destendant of M. 0. de Perceval, by an and 

historians themse! ef Some of Hose, layaidod b the stuflacity oY uaue, rtke 
ved. 

Nemin L to be tho son of Sbakika : whevees that lady raust have buen the wife of 

his son Mundsir I., and mother of his grandson Nomén Il, who was the ancestor of 

pat Mauda to he vex Mundsir 7, had 5 second wife, 5 wad to dHstiogulsh 
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his day, he romained a Pagan; and towards the end of his life, 
he alternately protected and pcrsecuted the Christians. 

Kutychian doctrine was at thia time supported by the Em- 
percr Anastasius, and caused dissension in the church. Severus, 
the Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mund- 
zir, sent two bishops to gain him over to his side. The prince 
listened to their arguments, but having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction that much less could the divine nature be subject to- 
death, and caused his reverend guests to retire in confusion. 
The etory ia probably founded on fact, and illustrates the o 
posing heterodoxies that were graduaily paving the way for 

) 


Another deputation deserves apecial notice. Two Grecian 
Generals having fallen, by the chance of war, into the hands of 
the king of Hira, the Emperor Justin sent an ambassador nam- 
ed Abraham, with the Bishop Simeon, to demand their deliver- 
ance. Not finding Mundzir at his capital, they set out, on the 
20th January, 524, for his camp, which they reached ten 
daye’ journey to the south of Hira. Their miesion was succese- 

t woe during this visit that Mundzir received the letter 
noticed above from the Jewiah prince of Yemen, Dru Nowis, 
giving tidings of the butchery of the Chrietions in Najrin, and 
inviting him to follow hia example. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which there were a very great 
namber of Christians, Mundzir ie said to have thua addressed 
them :— Sea ye not, Aow your fella Christians are treated elte~ 
* where ? why will not ye renounce the religion of Jesus? Think 
* that Iwill treat you more favourably than other princes, who 
* Aave proscribed them ¥" From amid the ranks, a soldier boldly re- 
pled,“ We were Christians before we were thy subjects. No one dares 
* make us renounce our faith: if pushed to defend ourselves, the 
° arm and the sword of each of us are aa good az those of any 
* other.” Deaunted by such boldness, Mundzir continued to 
the Christians their liberty ; but it is anfficiently evident that 
he was not a Christian himself." 

Soon after the death of Harith, the influence of the tribe of 
Hinds, which had been the re ntative of the Himyar dynas- 
ty in Central Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian 
inyaders (525 A. D.) were regarded with aversion by the 
Arabe, and the allegiance hitherto tendered to their predeces- 
sors was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia, 


* lt is however somewhat suaplcioas that this, so orttical a scene for the Christians, 
should have been enacted just as the ombasy happoned to be there. Tt may be ex- 
Sfandur bora w Carini” YON) ave bees Is the hisbost Qeqrep istrobels 
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of which it was the vassal.® This important change, which 
occurred about 680 A. D., enabled Mundzir, with less s 
hension from the south, and with a greater reaerve of Tica, 
to proseonte his Parthian warfare againet Syria. Sudden as 
f dhonder-atorm, his troops would darken some fated spot, 
and sweeping in their train terror and devastation, captivity 
and death, they would ag suddenly disappear, scorning the 
pureuit of the Roman army, whieh could find no sign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty yeare, with some inter- 
vala of trace, theae hoatilitiea were waged, either against the 
Romana or their allies, the Arab dynasty of Ghasain.t It 
waa in thia period that Belisarius eo distinguished bhim- 
self in repelling the inroads of Keara, which reached even 
to Antioch and in preserving the Roman frontier. Mundzir 
wae at last Hilled (662 A. D.) in a cumpaign against Harith 
. V., of the Ghaseiin line § 


In these lengthened campalrns, the private dis of their respective rasaals 
act autroquenty embroted the Persin Homan Goversnentn, or were at least 
the cause of war. The following ia an example Bee in the art 

violating treaties, he (the Peratan King,) secretly oxolted bile bold and anbtle raseal 
+ at Hira, had not been incind- 
in tl general peaoe, and still waged an obscure war aguinst his rival 
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Aue IIL (662-574 A, D.) wae not elow in avenging the 
death of his father, by a fierce attack upon the Ghazalinide 
kingdom. Shortly after hia succession, @ peace was concluded 
batween Persia and the Roman Empire. But Amr, dissatis- 
fied with the at of a penaion received by his father, sent 
an embassage of complaint to Constantinopie, and was 80 
mortified by the made of its reception, that he again overran 
Syria with bis armics. Hoe also waged bloody wars with the 
Bani Tay and Bani Tamim (tribea of Central Arabia); the 
latter of whom head murdered his brother. He met with his 
death, A. D. 574, ina singular moda, highly illustrative of 
Arab manners. He had aworn in hia pride that his own mo- 
ther should be served by the mother of the haughtiest Arab 
in the land = Accordingly, at an appointed festival, the mother 
of Aror, a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, waa invited into 
the tent of the prince’s mother, who eought to entrap her into 
the apparently insignifioant act of handing hera dish. But 
the prond spirit of the Arab jay spurned the office; and re- 
senting the affront, she ecreamed loudly to hertribe, Her son 
started at the call, and springing up struck the prines dead u 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this king's reign that 
Mahomet was born, 

Henceforth Hira seems to have declined, and there ie an 
uncertsinty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. 
In 680 A. D., Muwpzir IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous 
of his brothers, or anticipating the success of the Romana, he 
had gone over to them, and repaired to Constantinople with hia 
suite ; but, eubsequently, he changed sides and joined Hormuzi, 
the Persian monarch, who conferred on him the Crown of 
Hira, He fell, finally, aa a captive into the hands of the Ro- 
mana, and for hia defection waa banished to Sigily.* 

Noman V. Apu Capus succeeded Amr (583—605 A. D,) 
He wae brought up by Adi, one of thea most renowned of tho 
city poete,f whose history bears upon that of Hira, His re- 
mote ancestor Ayfib (Job,) of the Bani Tamim (a Bedouin 
tribe, of Meccan origin,) haying committed murder, fied to the 
court-of Hira, and being received with distinction, setiled 
there. The sixth in ceacent from him was the poet Adi, 
whose grand-father and father (Zeid) both held offices of trust 
at Hirt Adi and his father were both charged with the 


* This ta the account of the Greek historians; the Arabs make bin parish in a 
Dattle with the Ghasskoide army. 


f The olty posts were regarded os inferior to the frce posta of the deacrt. 


} His waa Becretary to Noman LIL ,and bis father Director of the Post 
Cu the of Noman FY., his tether was the fo temporary change 
of the .. “4 THace] hy people po 
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education of the yonng Noman. In process of time (575 A.D.) 
Adi received, at the court of Persia, the post of Arabic 
Seorstary to the Monarch. In 581 he was despatched by the 
court of Perain on a pacific embaasy to Constantinople, end 
commissioned with a rch presont for the Emperor Tiberius. 
Iie travelled back by the imperial relaya of horses, and by a 
route calculated to convey tha lergest idea of the power and 
resources of the Roman Empire. On hia return to Medain or 
Ctesiphon, he sought and obtained Jerve of absence to visit 
Hira, where he was received by the king and the people with 
triumphant acclamation, It was on this oceasion, that on a 
Maundy Thursday, he met at the church of Tinian, Hind, the 
grand-daughter of the reigning prince Mundzir 1V., and 
daughter of his own pupil, the futura Noman V. Tho dam- 
sel partook of the Sacrament there: Adi caught a glimpse, and 
was ennmoured of her. His passion waa reciprocated, and 
though she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in 


marriage. 

These facta show that both Adiand Hind professed the 
Christian faith, It is agreed by oll that Nomfin V. was 
likewise of the same religion; and by some his conversion is 
attributed to the instruction of his preceptor Adi.* 

It waa by Adi’a influence at the court of Persia, that No- 
min ¥. waa chosen from amonest hia brethren to be the king of 
Hira. But that influence procured him enemics. Tle was miis- 
represented to Nomén, who, forgetful of all le owed to hig pre- 
ceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, cast him into 


* 3¢ fs nail that he wae won over from idolatry to Christiunity thas: tho priuce 
and his preceptor chanced in their walke to pass by & cemoters situated betwea tha 
ci and the river. Adi said, * Dost thow Ancw what the inhgbiiaais of these tombs say ! 

is their fanguage.” 
. Ladd ‘ a 
g Urge phil She 0 yd OSI gle upp US) Ly! 
© S31 Ay pest ytd 0 Liha LAU SF Ont Ly 
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etn sey lm hall US 5» pet stall Gow! bart] 3 
Oh ye company of travellers hastiug along apon the carth and labouring ! 
Like you, we tired 5 wond like ts, ye too abali adic! 
Many 2 company have made their camels knoal down around ul; 
And as they hutted, quaffed wine milngled with ce limpid etremn 5 — 

The thommlog paseed awuy, and fot they had become the sport of time :— 
ret tiyen tour iy Hime, bot one state foiluwing upon another.”"—JAf. C. de J'srcaval, 

ol, aay P 

Noman was doeply moved hy the sale ing couvoped in these touching fi 
ancl embraced the Chriatign fuith, me eH , ne heey 

thers say that Siason, the bishop of Mira, dolivored bin from a demon hy whigh 
he had heen posseseod ; and that thencefurward he became « Christian, 


Vader any circumstances it be agreed that he was converted before hls accossion 
to the throu. 
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rison, and, notwithstanding the endeavours of the king oi 

eran, put him to death. Ilis widow, Hind, retired to a con- 
vent, which was thenceforward called by her name (Déyr 
diind.) She aurvived to see Hira fall into the handa of the 
Moslem army; and, to crown the strange vicissitudes of her 
life, the Mahometan commander of Iric, the warlike Muhi- 
ra, son of Shoba, repaired to the convent in the year 661 A. D., 
and demanded the hand of the princess, then shout ninety 
years of age, in marriage, “If it were my youth or my heau- 
‘ ty,” ahe replied, “that dictated the proposal, I should not 
* have refused; but your desire is only that you may say ‘ fhe 
‘ kingdom af Nomina, and his deughter have passed inia my 
‘ hands.’ Ie not that your thought?” Musghira confessed that 
it wre, and she scorned the union. Soon after the interview 
she died. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the 
Central Arabs. The troops of Nomén were discomfited by the 
Bani Yarbé, (a tribe of the Bani Tamim,) from whom hia court 
wished to take the post of Riddfa or Lieutenancy, and give it 
to another branch,* The two sons of Noman were captured 
on the occasion, but generously released by the Bani Yarbé, 
who appear to have retained their privilege. 

Noman Y. is famous in the annals of Arabia, chiefly because 
his reign approached close to Islam, and he was the patron of 
several renowned poeta who celebrated his nawne.t At length 
Zeid, the son of the unfortunate Adi, procured his disgrace 
at the Persian court, in revenge for the murder of his 
father. cid praised the beauties of Elira to the king of Per- 
aia, who readily adopted his suggestion, that some of their 
lovely faces might adorn his harem. An embnssage waa ac- 
cordingly despatched to Nomiin, who, surprised by the demand, 
expressed sloud his wonder, that the monarch of Persia waa 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The 
term was equivocal, and Nomin was represented to have spoken 
of the females of Persia as cows, The wrath of Kesra fell upon 
his ungallant vassal, and lie fled from Hira. After vainly wan- 
dering among the Arab tribes, and leaving his arms ia the cus- 
tody of Hani, a chief of tha Bani Bakr, he in despair delivered 


* Tho Ridf took his place ot the rip ht hand of the king, rode behind him, 4&c. 
The vffico was cutablisted by Mundgir Hi (Jf, ¢ de Berceoe!, Vol £0, gw. 102.) 


¢ Ble none has descended in many ways. His partiality forthe dower called the ane- 
mone, procured for it thatname: for it was called Shariick en-nomdad, LLM ylead! 


a gluon town hullt by hin ou the right bank of the Tigria, between Wanit and 
Bagtilad, was calkel Nomina (MC de Berceral, Mot #7 p 186) 
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himself up to the king of Persia. The unfortunate prince 
was made to pass between tio long rows of lovely Persian 
girla spendidly attired, and each taunted him with the question, 
whether she wasa Persinn cow. He was cast into prison, and 
there died or wns murdered. Thus ended the LAKHMITE 
DYNASTY, in the year 605 A. D., having lasted the venerable 
epace of 327 years, 

An Arb of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 
action to the king of Persia, was raised by him, but within 
circumscribed limite, to the government of Hira, Meanwhile 
Keara demanded of Hani, the arma and property which No- 
min had deposited with hin. The Bani Bakr resented the 
elaim, nod indignant at tha murder of Noman, they arrayed 
themselvea in opposition, and carried pillage and confusion 
into the Persian previnces. The king vainly endeavoured to 
inte an obstacle, by granting to Cays, one of the Bakrite 
chiefs, a jagir around Qdelia, on the right bank of the Tigris. 
But, notwithatanding the efforta and hospitality of Cays, 
the depredaticns atill continued, and Keara resolved on 
inflicting a signal tribulation upon his rebellious vaseala. All 
the influence of Hira waa given to swell with Arab allies the 
innumerable Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. 
But the word of alarm had been given, and rapidly as it 
passed from clan to clan, amongst the ramifications of that 
great tribe, the Arnbs flocked to the rendezyous in the valley 
of Deu Car. The ranks were about to close, when the iron- 
hearted Ilantzala, who had by acclamation been chosen Com- 
mander, with his own hand severed the girtha of the camels 
on which were seated hia wife and the other women of the 
tribe; and thus abandoned them, in case of defeat, to certein 
captivity. The Arabs fought with desperate bravery, and tho 
Persian army was completely routed. This defert, ominous 
of the fate of Persia, took placa A. D. 611. A few montha 
previous, Mahomet, now forty yeara of aga, had entered on his 

hetical career. 
yaa, the Arab Governor of Hira, was shortly after depos 
ed in disgrace; and Hira, governed thereafter by a Persian 
gtandee called Zadiya, fall into the rank of a common Satra 
of Persia, and thus continued till it was swallowed up in the 
Mahometan Empire. 

From the victory of Dm Car, the Bani Bakr continued 
independent. The other tribea of Central Arabia, who had 
hitherto been held in vasealehip to the Persian king, through hia 
Arab respcsentative at Hira, now spurned the patronage of a 
foreiga Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
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torn by discord, and paralysed by a succession of kings, 80 rapid 
and coascless, as to be incapable of continuous government. The 
Warrior prophet of Arabia wos now rising to view as the 
ramount chief in Arabia, and the central and western tribes, 
et ween 628 and 631 A. D., joyfully transferred their allegiance, 
from a foreign and decrepit power, to 3 native and vigorous 
government. But the Arab tribos of Mesopotamia, who pro- 
fesaed Christianity, continued for some years longer to hold to 
Porsia, and recognize ita authority. 


We now turn to the kingdom of the GassaNITE Arabs, 
situated on the weatern side of the Syriandesert. The fortunea 
of Odenathus and Zenobia bave been already traced. After 
their fall, tho Romans would appear to have recognized as 
Kings or hylarche of the Syrian Arabs, the chiefs of the 
Bani Salih, (a Codhdite tribe, which, as has been mentioned, 
migrated to Syria,) or of the Tondkhites, who came westward 
from Hira, 

kt hag been related above how a great body of the Azdites 
emigrated from Yemen about 120 A. D. They halted 
ink the Hejéiz, on their northward progress ; but after 
lengthened residence in the valley of Batn Marr, not far from 
Mecca, the land beenme too strait for them, and again, in the 
beginning of the third century, they pursued their northward 
journey. It was now that they received tho appellation of 
Ghassda, from their long residence by the way, near a fountain 
of that name. At lost, during the dynasty of Odenath, they 
emerged on the plains of Bosra, near the country of Baleda. 
The Bani Salih, who inhabited the vicinage, allowed them, by, 
direction of the Roman authorities, to settle, but denanded tri- 
bute, which, after an uneucccasful atruggle, tho proud Ghas- 
sinites consented te pay. But they paid unwillingly, and bided 
their time. About the close of the third century, an altercation 
arose between one of their chiefs and the tax-gatherer of tho 
Bani Salih, the lattor was killed; both tribes took up arma, 
and the Ghassinite party were completely victorious, The 
Roman anthorities took little interest in thie struggie. They 
needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian trontier, but 
they were indifferent whether it should be composed of the 
Bani Salih, or of the Bani Ghasain. When the lattor aecord- 
ingly agrecd to be thoir faithful allies, no difficulty was found 
in acknowledzing their chief Taatanha, the son of Amr, aa the 
Phylarch or King of the Ghassinites. It was stipulated that, 
in case of need, the Arab should sid the Emporor with 20,000 
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men, while the Emperor guaranteed to succour his allies if 
attacked, by an army 40,000 strong.” . 

About the year $00 A.D., the Government passed into the 
hands of another TaaLaba,f the fifth in deacent from Amr 
Mozaikia, and progenitor of the famous Ghazsinide Dynasty. 
The history of this line is not so certain asthat of Hira. Here 
there wae no fixed sent of Government; cach Princes made 
choice of hia own, or apent his life in the camp. The continu- 
ous evidence ariaing out of a settled capital being here deficient, 
we find much confusion in the number, succession, and namea 
of the kings; while the presence of several aubordinate or 
independent dynaaties, on the borders of Arabia, which it is 
not alwaye easy to distinguish from the Ghassiinides, introduces 
another element of uncertainty. 

The elevation of Thalaba caused much jealousy and discon- 
tent, and two branches of the Ghassin tribe, descended from 
Aws and Khazraj (grandsons of Amr Mozaikia,} separated from 
their brethren, and returned southwards. They acttled at 
Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a subsequent 
part of our story. On the first rise of Islam, they were atill 

ugans, and worshipped idola; a fact which seems to disprove 
the Arab account, that the Bani Ghassin professed Christianity, 
and built monasteries in the middle of our second century. 
It is indeed possthle that the Awe and Khnzraj relapscd into 
idolatry after quitting Syria; but it ia more probable that the 
whole Ghassin tribe were then Pagan, and did not embrace 
Christianity till Constantine brought many political induce- 
ments to bear upon their conversion, 2 

. The discontent of the Ghassitlites was speedily quelled by 
the success of Haniru, the son of Thilaba (803—330 A.D.) in 
his predatory excursions, It ia supposed that Christianity 
waa ado i by the tribe under his successor JapaLa (330— 
360 A.D.) t ; 

During the next reign,—that of Hanita IL (360—373 A.D.) 


* Thess are the srcounts of the Arab writers. 


¢ Arcthas or Hiviié isa very freqoeut nome of the Ghasein prince; bat there 
is 00 und for holding that it was a title common to ai the Syrian Phy 
Bereral of the Ghagainite Kings called Jabala, are alao styled Herith ; and it is 
possible that they took this surname (whlch algnifiea a Mox,) in op to 
of mn aop dog,) borne by many of rivals, the Kings of Aira, (Af. C. da Pere. 
Hp 
This would be the parfud when “politically its introduction was most probable, 
Bet thore la no divoot prove on meacrtarhat ae Arab Priuce, Zacoms (called 
by Pelquion Zoracume, ) having obfained g vou through the ra of wo uionk, was 
th whole dike, convorted ie Christianity : but tt isd tie ree entity auy such 
ate) wD nearesi - C. do Perce nuke 
Er tie uae of dream, a groin of Taatea ™ 
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ia thouzht to have occurred the ill-fated expedition of Julian 
against Persia. We learn from Homan history, that the 
Ghassinite allies, discontented with the stoppage of the ac- 
customed subsidice, took advantage of the reverses of the im- 
perial army, harassed ita retreat, and cut up ita rear guard.* 

Harith was succeeded by his widow Mavia (373—380 A. D. 
who turned her arms against tha Romans, and devasta 
Phonicia and Palestine. She defeated the troops sent against 
her; but consented to peace on condition that Moscs, g man 
renowned for his miractes, should be sent as the Bishop of her 
nation. He was drawn from hia solitude, and consecrated 
accordingly; and it is said that he destroyed the remnina of 
idolatry among the Ghassinites. Miavia gave her daughter in 
marriage to the Count Victor, and by her aubsidy of Arab 
horse, contributed essentially to the defence of Constantinople 
againat the Goths During the succeeding century little is 
known of the Ghassinite history, but an imperfect and aome- 
times confused list of names, and some warlike pasaaces with the 
Kings of Hira. 

We pase on to JaBaa III. (called alao Hanitn IY.,) 495— 
629 A.D. Heo belonged to another branch of the house of 
Thilaba, and mary historians commence the Ghasedn succes- 
sion from him. He is styled A? didar (the Great or Elder,)as the 
first of three famous Haritha who illustrated the fortunes of 
the dynasty. His wife Adria Dedt al Curtain (* Maria of the 
ear-rings,”) belonged to the Yemen tribe of Kinda, ani her 
sister waa marricd to the Kindaite prince, Hojr Aki! al Morar. 
Tt ia not certain how this alliance was contracted; but we 
find Harith at war with the Kinda tribe, whose chicf Amr af 
Macsitr, sonof FHojr, he killed in battle. Hirith perished in 
an encounter with Mundar IIL, of Hira. Strange stories 
are related of the ear-rings of hia wife, which are proverbial 
for inestimable valuet According to aome she presented 
them, either before, or upon, her adoption of Christianity, to 
the temple at Mecca: according to othera, they remained in 
possession of her descendants, and were worn by Jabala VI, 


. 
© See"Gibbon's Fectine coed Fail. ek. xxiv. But the uame of * Afaiek Hodes ices, 
the renowned Emir of the trite of Ghosain,” it is pot posible to connect with any 
in tho Gliusaénite linc. 
+ This in from the Grecian isteriana, Theoplanes and Ammianua. M.C de Perce 
wel shows that the Arabs sppear to hare confounded Mévia with Maria, a princess 
who Ilved abouta century later i—another specimen of the critical ne! of our 


{ Thos,—& 0 py! 5 thd Each, they cay, was the size of 0 
pigeon’s wag.” ae 
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when in 637 A. D., he visited Mocos to do homage to 


mar, 

The Roman historiana notice, about thia time, two Epylarche, 
who wuat have been distinct from the Bani Ghasedo. One 
called Abo-Cherib (Abu Carib) received the chieftainshi 
the Arabs of Palestine, in oxchange for a country wash 
the Red Sea* He assisted the Romans against tho vobel 
Samaritans, and received mm return 20,000 prisoners, whom he 
sold into Persia and Abyssinia. Cays, a Kindite prince, is 
also mentioned as having received an Amb Government from 
Justinian, about the year 636.} 

Hanira V., surnamed the Lame (630-872 A. D.) is atyled 
with satisfactory accuracy by Procopiua, “ Arethas, son of 
Gabala” (Jabala IIL.) He i ia ’ ealebrated for the honors show- 
ered upon him by Juatinian, who, for the doubtful aid afforded 
against the Persians, conferred upon him the title of krag 
and cyen the rank of Patrician. In 531 A. D., he contmbut 
to the defeat of Belisarius, by his “ treacherous or cowardly 
desertion at the battle of Callinicung Ten years Inter, he 
aasisted Belisarius in an inroad upon Me mia, and creat 
ed a diversion in the ambitious plans of Chosrocs: but again 
he acted treacherously, and secured for himeclf tho eole 
booty of a rich tract of country, while, by falee advicor, ho 
kept the Romana long waiting hia return, under a pestilential 
eun.|| The Arab historiunsa are silent aa to these exploita, 
but rey they relate an expedition against the Jews of Tayma 
An 

The m wars of this prince with Tlira have already been related, 
under the reigna of Mundzir III. and Amr IIL UHirith re- 
paired, A. D. 562, to Constantinople, to complain of the hos- 
tilitiea of Amr, after the conclusion of peace, and to procure 
the recognition of his son Hirith, aa his successor. It was 
towarde the end of the reign of Llarith the Lame, that Maho- 
met was born. 


* ft is described D etrvtine tan dete jo the narth, by the conatry of thio Mded. 
setae copia) days’ jomuey io the cast, aml producing only 
| 


+ Melala aud Theophanes refer to Warith a9 having been in hostility with the Toman 
commander of Phenicia, and obliged to quit the pruvines, and exile himaelfin the 
ficaurt. a beet Bone Buch interregoum, the princea bere referred to may hove relgn- 

Palestine may have formed phy lary, separate fe from thatof th 1 Cassia. 
St seemnn dufilonit bocharah, of Palestine, could have Leen 
the Hirith al Araj of the Arabs. (4M, Cae we Pecovat, vol ti, p, 331, Node 3.) 


¢ Hitherto the title had been Phyfarch. 
& Sea Gibbons Decline and Fail, chap. aii. 
|| fdem, chap siti 
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Of Haagity THE Luss (572—687 A. D.} little is related, but 
that he obtained a victory over Mundzir IIT, at Ayn Obigh: 
and indeed the kingdom of the Ghaseinites does not henceforth 
occupy any distinguished place in the pages of history. The 
successor of this prince, Amn LY., Apo Snammur (587-—597 
A.D.) has been rendered illustrious by his patronage of the 
Arab poets. It waa in his reign that Heasin Abu Thabit, the 
famoua poet of Islam and friend of Mahomet, firet appeared 
at the Ghassinide court, whera he met his fellow poeta, 
Nabigha and Aloama, and began to enjoy the favour of a 
dynaety, several of whose members visiled him with peculiar 

onora. 

From 600 to 630 A. D,, the chief ruler of the Ghagsinites was 
Haxnith VII., son of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 
haye bean aometimes at Jabia, sometimes at Ammin / Phila- 
delphia,} the capital of Galcia.* In 629 A. D., Mahomet 
addressed to him a summons to join Islam, which be contemptu- 
ously refuged ; and ehortly after he died.f Contemporaneous- 
ly with Hiarith, and, probably, subordinate to him, there reign- 
ed at Palmyra Aram, the son of Jabala; and there existed 
other inferior Governments, such as that of SHURABBIL, son of 
Jabala TV., at Maab, and Muta, in Arabia Petrea.? 

Meanwhile the prestige of the Ghnasinide rule had depart- 
ed. The inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas, and 
in the early years of that of Heraclius, had given it a shock, 


* At the mid of the th century the rule of the chief branch of the CHhassinites 


extended over Jalan and Hacran, aa the following rorsea by Nibighs Dhobtini, on 
the death of Noman Vi. (S07—000 A. BD.) prove. 


fy = ‘ . ns 
Joulin (G mulontiiz, or the Golan of Dent, chap. iv, 49 ; Joshua, chap. 2x., 1 Chron 
chop. vi) ta the high mountunous country east of the lake of Tiberias, Hanriu 
{Aeraniéis) 15 adjacent to it. 

At this time thera was, apparetitly, & livision of the Lingdom ; for we find Hoje IT. 
and Amr ¥., two grandsons of [Hirith the Lawe, rolme ocr the Arabs of F a4 
fur as Ayla on the Hed Sno, (40—G15 A.D.) Ths asda lio Thibit writes. -— 


7 ale le ae oe aa 
ode y oe ue abl igile gt glll he yn Ke 


* Who shall deceive time, or feel secure from ite attack henecferth, after Amr aod’ 
* Hojr, the tro priuces who raled bondimen and free, from the anew cop hills, te die 
* bounduries of Ayla."—( de Pere. p 249. 
The “mountains of snow” are Ilkely the high ranges of Tiberias Th branch 
ao ia oon 


rua Weer bat annet hen 8 Fae tle ene eee ead Later Ge 


t Wéekidi, p. 50, 


7 Geo alao the acconmt of an embassy from Mehomet to vertala ralcra in 
Agmin (TPacAidt, p. 607) ; “ome os 
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from which it never recovered; and it ia remarked syen by 2 

Mahometan writer, that the decadence of the race of Ghas- 

Bin was _Preparing the way for the glorics of the Arabian 
ef, 


he last king of the race was JanbaLa VIL, aon of Ayham, 
(630—637 A.D.) The poet Hassin always spoke of thie prince 
with affection, and with gratitude: and, although, on embracing 
Telam, he discontinued his visita to the Ghassinide court, Jabaia 
atill continued to honor him by marks of his friendship. Daring 
Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, this prince took an active, Pat always 
unfortunate, part, in opposing the inroads of the Moslem 
armies, and he shared jn the humiliation of the mournful day 
of Yarmuk. When Heraclius abandoned Syria, he went over 
to Islam and Omar; but hie faith in the new prophet was 
neither deep nor lasting. On a fancied insult, he recanted, 
and retired to Constantinople, where his family and his name 
long aurvived.} 

Of the rest of the world, Arabia maintained a singular 
independenco of mind and institution. Egypt, Syria, Peraia, 
as well as the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, adjcined on 
Arabia, or were severed from it only by narrow inleta of the 
ocean; yet they exercised but little influence upon the social 
and political fortunce of ita.inhabitanta, who had no aympath 
with their manners and thair language; while the hospitable 
deserts of the Peninsula never permitted the succensful 
encroachment of foreign arme. But the dynasties of Hira 
and the Ghassinidea were native to Arabia, and composed of 
materiala which blended with the Arab mind, and atruck an 
impreseion upon it. Both in warlike and social relations, there 
was with them a close connection. It was through them the 
Arabs communicated with the oxternal world, and derived their 
ideas of Europe as well asof Asia. Hira was, besides, ever since 
the fall of the Himyar line, the paramount power in Central 
Arabia, whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this, 
and te the permancnee and extent of its capital, waa owing 
the superior politicul influence which it enjoyed, in comparison 
with the Ghasaiinite kinedom. But the latter, though inferior 
to the conrt of Hira in magnificence and stability, poseedsed an 
important sectal power, especially over the Western Arabs. It 
Isy near Hejiz, and there waa a frequent interchange of 
civility, both from casual visits, and the regular expeditions of 
the mercantilo caravans, Jt is in thie quarter, therefore, we 


* Thoadlebi, Tobicdt al wlth (4. C. de Perceval, vol. if, p. 2} 
t See Wéelsdi,p 51: and W.C de Perees sf, vol, i, p. 267. 
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must chiefly look for the external influences which moulded 
the opinions of Mecca and Medina.* 


Leaving now the outakirts of Arabia, we proceed to sketch 
the history of the chicf tribes whe occupied the centre of the 
Peninsula, and to trace the origin and rise of Mecca and 
Medina. 

The traditional history of Mecca, and of the line from which 
the Corcish descended, goes back further than that of the 
Bedouin tribes. Their fixed habitation in the valley of Mecca, 
strengthened and perpetuated local tradition, which, with a 
mixture of fable and fact, ascends to a century before the Chriz- 
tian era; while the accounta of the other tribes do not, in 
general, commence more than two centuries before the birth 
of Mahomet. 

The founding of Mecca, by Abraham and Ishmael, is go 
clearly a legendary fiction, that we should not advert to it 
at nll, except to enquire in what facts or populer notions it 
tovk ita rise. The outline of the legend, filled up aa usual, 
with rich circumstantial colouring, is as followa. The wander- 
ing [agar reaches the valley of Mecca; in despair she hastes 
to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of Safa, secking 
for water. Ishmael lies wailing on the ground; but, Jo! as le 

ionately kicks around, a fountain bubbles forth beneath his 
ect; itis the well of Zamzam. <A tribe of Amalekitea are 
tempted, by the fountain, to the spot, and among them tho 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abrahun, in fulfilnent of the divine behest, was about to offer 
up bia eon, when hia arm was stayed, and a vicarioua sacrifice 
was preecribed. The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, 
but during the absence of her husband, she proved inhospitable 
to his father, who arrived as o guest: and by the monition of 
Abraham, he put her away, and married another. Two Ye- 
men tribes, the Jorkom and Catura, about thie time arrived in 
the vicinity ; the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed their 
settlement, were expelled by ao plague of ants; and it was 


* ttis hence in the sume direction, we mnt scek for the Impression of Chriatlanits , 
revcived by the Weutern Ardbs, ‘We have mu very sdtinfactory intimation ax ta the 
peculiar phases of Chriatinuity exhibited by Hira, and by the Uhaadaites, rape 
tively. former, ben indiopendent uf Constantinople, would be more likely to 
embrave aud retain the Nestorian doctrines popular fh: the Enst. The Goyeroment ot 
Ghasaio was wider Homan fuduence, and would, probably, embrace the Syctarian 
yrinuiplos, whether Eutychian, Ariao, or €brthodes, enfurced bs the Finprror of the 

3 atu thas these would eventually influence Western Arabia. Dut dheve is o- 
thing ta us inore remarkable (hav the gross lmioronee of aume of the leading ies- 
tirce of Ulrlutianity, which, notwithetaudiye all their means of iufyrmation, & cis- 
playud by Mahomet and his carly fulluwers. 
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with the daughter of the Jorhom Chief, that Ishmael cele- 
brated his second nuptials. On a subsequent visit, Abraham, 
assisted by his son, proceeded to erect the Kaabn, and to recon- 
stitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the escred spot. After 
Ishmacl and his son Nabit (Nebaioth,) the management of the 
temple devolved on Mod&dh, the Jorhom Chief, who held the 
imposts of the Northern or Upper part of Mecca, while Samay- 
dla, the Cat&ra Chief, held the Southern. But a quarrel arose 
between the two tribes, and the Jorhom, assisted by the des- 
cendants of Ishmael / Afustértba, 7. ¢., half-caste Arabs, ) expelled 
the Catira, who joined, and were lost amongst, the Amalckites. 
From this point (which the juxta-position with Iehmael would 
make at least 2,000 years anterior to Mahomet,) to Adniin, who 
lived a little befora the Christian era, the legend is blank: and 
although the ready pen of the traditioniats has aupplied a list 
of Mahomet's progenitors to fill up the spacc, yet Mahomet 
himaclf never traced hia pedigree highor than Adnun,* and de- 
clared all who went further back guilty of fabrication and 
falsehood. 

Even in the time of Adndn, we find ourselvea encompassed 
with legend and with doubt. Gakht-nasear, or Nebuchadnezzar, 


* "Beyond Aduin,” raid Mahomet, “none but the Lord kooweth, and the gsaca- 


logists lis” wytlad!] ods (Wickidi, p 0.) Yet Wackidl, aa well as other bioyra- 
phere, iver a list of fome forty numes betwoon Adnin and Ishmacl. The manner in 
which theae goncalapicas have Been wetup, has been eaplalued in a ferocr paper, 
An anecdote rearding the Tadmorite Kabbin, similar to hut quuted fren Taluri, is 
given by Wiokiil (p. 9,) who alse furnishes other inthuntions, that such like its have 
been supplied fron Jeqieh nources; thus Alm Alidalluh, the Seeretury of Wack, 
writes: 


py bit lal or pa St ype dee as | rth! an 
oa) Lit » bast J a) ese for Aes L gf eS] Ide 
gy AF NBR ot prety GU Jal yr ENS 
AGN Cole Vahe es a Cot pled all yey yh dS 
ached ol 8D alzle Seal ob ytide gg dee gil 
* ede] yl el 


W And 2 have net with yo differenee of opinion in respect of Méadil bemg of the 
children of Caydar, son of Infiowel; bot this discrepancy in the genealogy hetwoou 
them, gives proof that the particulara of the descent iyo not been preserved, but 
have taken fron dl Jews, and translated by them to the Arabs, and thns they 
differ in (their several yeruions of) this penemtorty and if this feneadogy had beer 
really a correct one, then the prophet of the bad beon better seyiudnted with 
i¢ than any other. Sy wy cunelasion 4, that the geneakyleal ietail onda with 
Adnin, atid that we imout bald back from suything beyond that th we reach 
Lshinsel, aon of Abraliu.” (Wéekdl, p. 04.) 

This iva clear adoiaion that up to Aduin Mahomet's goncaloyy is native and 
Arable, but boyond that it has been borrowed from the Jews, 
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the traditionista say, attacked Arabia, and having routed Adnan 
and the Jorhomites, devastated Mecca, and carried off to Babylon 
ga mouititude of captives. But Providence watohed over Adnan's 
son, Miadd, whom, by the command of the Lord, Eremia and 
Abrakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch,) carried off and nurtured 
eafely in the land of Harran. But between Mahomet and 
Adnan, there is an ascertained interval of but eighteen genern- 
tions, and by careful caloulation, the birth of Adnan cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than 130 BG. C.,* while the ravages 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s army occurred 77 B. ©. Thus, even in 
such comparatively modern events, docs legend contemn the 
limitations of chronclozy. 

After the expulsion of the Bani Catira, the Jorhomites 
remained supreme at Mecca, and a list of their kings is given 
for nine prenerations, (i ¢., from about ono century B. C., to 
nearly the end of the second century A. D.)f During thie period, 
in which (according to the fond conceit of the Moslems,) the 
Jorbomites usurped the Ishmaelite privileges of the Kaaba, the 
following succeasions took place among the Corcishite ances- 
try. 

"ADWAN (born 120 B.C.) begot two sons, Afiadd and Aka, 
The descendnnta of Akk moved to the south of Jidda, and 
mingled with the Yemenites. 

aapDpt (born 97 B. C.} had four grond-sons, Modhar, Hae 
bia, Jyéd and Anmér,—all distinguished by a» ost prolific pro- 
geny, which was destined to play a conspicuous part in various 
quarters of the Peninsula. Of the two last, the posterity 
spread from Yemen to Ira. From Rabia sprang several nota~ 
ble tribes, viz., the Bani Abd al Cays, who eventually passed 
over to Bahbrein, on the Persian guiph ; the daaze,§ who to this 
Gay overspread Arabia: the Bani Néwur iba Cast, who settled 


* This in the oalonistion of S.C. de Porcoval. Tho dates of the more immediate 

renitora of Mahomet ore calculated at their ascertaine! ages. Beyond that, there 

being no other data, the length of each generation la reckoned at the uveraye period 
of thirty-threo years. 

+ In the chronology of those kinga, tradition displays the moat inimita- 
te confusion. firwt in the lint is tho father-iti-law of Ishangel, while the daughter 
uf the siafé ja Ziven ln marrlage to Mdadd, (about 50 B.C.) Aguin two ions 
jaker, the fast of the dynasty is made cooval with itr Coreieh, who Hyved iu the mid- 
die of the third centary! jst, however, is o clear historical date, or at least 
the Whkelicst to be so; and In calewastlog back tierefrom, ML ©, do Perceval arrives 
at the conelusion, that the frst Jorhoinite prince was coeral with Adnan, the carkest 
known aiceator of the Coreish, This is a tery astisfactors coincidence, as tradltion- 
al reinlibcence would be Wkely enough to being down the ancestral lines, both of the 
Jorhom and Coreiah, from the same periud, 


[ A tradition in Wackil] makes Mindd to be coeval with our Savioar. (p.0} This 
ix, probably, a matter of calculation, and got of bond side tradigion, but it is quite 
possible that Mdadd may havo been alive when our Batiour was born. 


$ These are the Aeneze of Burkhardt. 
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in Mesopotamia ; end finally the Bani Bakr and Bani Taghiid, 
eons of Wail, with their numerous branches, whose wars, famous 
in the annals of Arabia, will be alluded to hereafter. . 

Moprak (born 31 B.C.) had two sons, Hiiyds and Aylin, 
the father of Cays, From the latter descended the powerful 
tribes wn the Bani Adwin, Ghatafan, Suleim, Hawazin, and 

anit. 

The descendants of Exrras, (born aboat the Christian era,) 
are from their Codbitite mother, termed the Bani Hhindif ;one of 
them, Tabikha, was progenitor of the Bani Mozaina, and of 
the Bant Tamim, faumona tn the history of Najd. 

Another son, MupRIKa (Porn 35 A.D.) was the father of 
Kthozaima, and Hodzail, The latter was the ancestor of the 
Hant Hodzail, distinguished in the annals both of war and of 
poetry, and as we learn from Burkhardt, atill occupying under 

‘the dame name the environs of Mecea.* 

Kurozatna (born 68 A.D.) begat dead and Kindaa. The 
Bani Azar retired to Najd, but were subsequently expelled by 
Yomen tribes; and returned tothe Hejiz, where they bore a 
promincat part in opposing the arma of Mahomet. 

Kinana (born 101 A. D.} had six eons, each of whom be- 
came the chicf of a numerons family. Among them was Add 
Mond, the father of Bakr, and through him, of the Bani Dui, 
Eatth, and Dikamra, But the most illustrious of his eona waa 
Napue (born 134 A. D.) tho grand-father of Fitrn (born 200 
A. D.) surnamed Coreish,+ and the ancestor, at the distance of 
eight generations, of the fumous Cussai (born 400 A. D.) 

Up to the era of Nadhr, or of fis son Malik, the Jorhomites 
retained their supremacy. Lut towards the end of the second 
century, tha Azdite immigration, of which wo have repeated! y 
epoken, took place, and a horde of Aziite adventurcra sottled 
at Batn Marr, a valley near Meces. The Jorhomites, jealous 
of these neighbours, ondeavoured to expel them, but were 


« Trevels in Arabia, Voi. I, pp. 69—G6, 


+ Nangr is sometimes atyled Coretsl, lot it le more oéotly Fun, of his won 
Marr, to whom the appellation is first acworded Boe Wdekidy, p. 12 Tuber, n. 40, 
where a variety of orjnna are piven for thin veine, The likeliest & the mean 
notte : but ft in alse powblo that the Currie, by the Wuatration of what waa euply a 
proper name, muy hive comférred upon tt that mcuulng. Ulhers say that Naillir had 
a goide celied by that name, ood aa his mercantile caravan epproached, i wed to 
nahatod eel the “ Caravan of Corres,” and thas the appellation pasuedto him, Ajraln 
it ie darired from a metaphorical resemblance to a fal called Corvish, which cats ap 
all othors ; or to cersh, a high-bred camel. Others refer it to e rent which alpeoifion 
go trode. (AEC. de Perceval, Vol. 2, p. 220) Waekidi fp. 19,) inl a theory that the 
namo was first piven to Cianaa, who getherad togedher the dearendanta of Fihr. 
8 adopts this nutlon, anil makes Creat dhe fret ron! permnnge in the ine, and 
a myth: ut thie neem an execsn of berplicism. (2.ife of Afckammad, p. 11.) 
Ses alae itiony in Téburi, pp, 41, 42, in favour vf Cus, on the frst called ly the 
name Corcial, 
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worsted in the attempt. Meanwhile, the Manddite* tribes (or 
ancestors of the Corcish,) were engaged in a similar, but more 
auccessful struggle, with a bedy of Codhdite adventurers, who 
were endeavouring to establish themselves between Mocea and 
Taif, The Codhaites, feeling that they could not maintain 
the congest, retired, aa we have before noticed, towards Syria 
and Babrein. 

Meanwhile a party of the Azdites (the Ghassan, Avs, 
and Khazraj) quitted Batn Marr; but they Jeft behind 
them a portion of their colony, thence atyled the Bani 
Khozda (the ‘remanent,} under the command of Amr, son of 
fokai, and great-grandson of Amr Moeaikia.t With the 
Khozia, the Meccan families of Bukr (son of Abd Monat,) and 
the Bani Iyid, combined; and falling upon the Jorhomites, 
slaughtered and expelled them from the Tihima, Modhid, 
the lust king of the Jorhom dynasty, at his departure, or 
previously (foreseeing as they aay that hia people would be 
overthrown for their wickedness) buried in the vicinity of the 
‘Kaaba, and by the well Zamzam (by thia time choked up), 
two gazellea of gold, with swords and suits of armour.) These 
evente occurred about 206 A. D, 

It would seem that the Bani fyad then contended with the 
other Mdaddite tribes, for the charge of the Kanba, now vacated 
by the Jorhomites; but that they were worsted in the etrugyle, 
and emigrated towards Irac, where, as we have seen, they took 
part in the establishment of the kingdom of Hira. 

But the descendants of Miaadd were deatined to be atill 
excluded from the adwiniatration of the Kaaba and of Mecca: 
for about 207 A. D., it waa seized upon by their allies, the 
Khozéia, whose chief, Amr, and his descendants held the govern- 


© That la, the Soni Madd, or familles descended from the sou of Adnan. The 
term Bent prefixed to any of Mahomet's ancentors, os Bani Adin, Hani Miedr, Bani 
Fiadr, is of course extenaire in grtloo to the romoteuces of the oanw with which 
His coupled. Thus toe Buni dr. rf inctode the branches af Tiawazio ond (Thate- 
fan: bat do net inelude thove of Bakr and Taghiib: white the Boni Aedr (father of 
Modhsr,) inctuite beth, The Baxi Fehr again (belug lower down,) include weither, 
but are coufined to tha Coreigh, In “peaking of the aneestry of Moles and the 
tribes related te bho by blood, it is courenieut to style them the Baad Mdudd, a com- 
prehensiv title including sll. 


t One would cxpect no doubt to exist on the filiation of so important a tribe. 
Nevertholess, it is held by 3 few that the Hhozfia are of the Miaddite stock ; bot tha 
great body of writera give them the origin ase in the text, which is also sup 
ported by the following verses of Hasein Ibo Tha who thys traces 2 common 
origin betweon bis own tribe (tho Ehazraj of Medina) and the Khozia.— 


4“ and when we sojourneéd at Batn Marr, the Khozia, with their familics, scparat- 
ing from us, remained behind.” (iW. C. da Peresoal, }'ol £, p. 217.3 


i Cee wee He cmaments and armour subsequently dug up by Abd al Muttalib, 
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ment of the country for upwardaof two centuries.” Still three 
important offices were secured by the Miaddite tribes. Firat, 
the Naat, or commutation of the holy months, and intercala- 
tion of the year, was held by a descendant of Kinfina. Second, 
the Ivaza, or signal and arrangementa for the departure of tha 
pilgrims from Mount Arafatand Mini, exercised by the Bani 
Sifa, deacendante of Tabikha, son of Elyfis. Third, the [rapua, 
or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwian.t 

The position of parties remained in thia atate till the begin- 
ning of the fifth cantury, by which time the Coreieh had ad- 
vanced, in numbers and power, ao as to rival their Khordaite 
rolers. Jt was reaerved for Cusaar, the fifth in aseent from 
Mahomet, to assert the real or imaginary right of hia tribe 
to the guardianship of the Kanba, and the command of Mecca. 
The outline of hia romantic story is as follows :-—- 

Kian (born 366 A.D.)the sixth in descent from Fibr Coreiah, 
died, leaving two sona, ZoAra and Zeid (born A.D. 400:) the 
former grown up, the latter a suckling. His widow married a 
man of the Codhéite tribe Odzra, and followed him with little 
Zeid, to her new home in the highlands south of Syria, where 
the gave birth to another son calied Hizih. When Zeid grew 
up; he was named Cussar, becausa of the separation from hia 
father's house ; but at last, learning the noble rank of his anceg- 
try, he resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with 
A compan of the Odzra vilgrima At Mecca he waa recog- 
nized by hia brother Zohra, and at once received into the poi- 
tion his birth entitled him to hold.t , 


* The tale explaining how this happened is at the best doubtfal. The Rani Tyad, 
as they quitted the country, resolred to du all the mischiof they conkd, by remor- 
ing the k atone from the Kaaba, und burying it secretly. A Hhtozdita formate 
mlone wilnowed whero it wad pat, nod the itos ty restere it, only on 
condition that the Kasba was made over to them ; with tho Kanha, tle temporal 
power fullowed aloo. No such unlikely talo as this in required, The Khoziéa were 
evidently ot His period more powerful thin the Meccan tribes. To them the chief 
merit driving unt tho Jothomites waa due, and they naturally succoeded to 
their place, (nf, Af. de Sacy, Afem. sur Araiea avant Mahomet, pp. 66-07, ) 


Vide Tabari, p. 72—M. C. de Perceval, Vol. L, pp. 220-240 ; Vol Hi, p 262 ; 


—_ 4 d, Aofe thay, titel . ts nole i, The Nagi wr intorcalary ayAchini, M. C. 
de caval traces from the beginning of the fifth century of abont thirty yeara 
before Cusssi's ncecesion to er. new mode of wlating the ero might 

r 


cmiginote then, but not the faculty of transposing the montha, which wan proba 
of old standing. 

Tabari, p. 26 at. seg.—~ Wacdidi, p, 114. Sprenger iresta this ex a fletitions 
ary, framed to Cord Cusals foreign Extraction. and “ greedily adopted by Ma- 
homoten authors,” to save the Ishmoslita lineage of their Prophet. (p18) This 
view ip ingeniods, bot sorrounded with insuperable diffcultica, 

1, The wtory ia evidently not of late growth, but gronnded on anciont and 
2, Considering the attention giren by the Arabs to genealogical details, it 
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Cusaai was a mat of commanding person, and of an energetic 
and ambitions mind, He waatreated with great distinction by 
Holeil, the Khoziite King, who gave him his daughter Hobbs 
in marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to asanme the 
immediate management of the Kaaba, and, perhaps, aome of the 
functiona of the Government. On the deathof Holeil, Cuneai, 
who had now four adult sons, and had rapidly advanced in 
wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and having 
canvassed among tha Coreish for support, bound them together 
in a secret league. He also wrote to hia brother Rizuh to 
come to his aid at the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band 
of the Bani Odzra; for even the Khoziia are said to have out- 
numbered the Coreish.” 

Cuasai opened his clandestine mesaurea, by the violent agser- 
tion of bis claim to the richt of diamissing the assembled Arab 
tribes from Mina, when the ceremonice of the pilgrimage were 
finished. From remote times, this had been the office of the 
Bani Sfifa (a distant branch collateral with the Coreish,) who 
repressed the impatient multitude, tock precedence in flinging 
the stemes at Mina, and marshalled the diepersion of the assem~ 
bly, their own tribe taking the lead. 

On tha present occasion the Bani Sifa, stationcd on the 
eminence of Ackaba, in the defile of Mina, were on the point 
of giving the usual command, when Cuseai stepped forth and 
claimed the privilege. It was dieputed; weapons were drawn, 
and after a sharp encounter, in which Rizih, with 300 of the 
Bani Odzra, rushed to the succour of Cussai, the Siifa yielded 
their office, with the victory, to their opponent. 

The Khozis looked on with jealovay at this usurpation of 
prescriptive right, and began to entertain suspicions, Veet Cus- 


appears incradible that the story Khould have been [Listed into currency without 
some foundation, 

$. The only reaming apposition woukl be that Cusend was not the littl 
Zeid taken to tho highiands of Syria, by Kilib's widow, But thero wonld be 
not only the testimony of the widow, and of her eccond hushand, and of 
their acquaintance among the Bani Odera, to satablivl this fact, but also the fami'y 
recognitian of Telatives, Zolirs, though blind (nu¢ necessarily from old age) recog- 
nized his brether’s voice To those wlio have noted how pervonnal peculiaritivs ato 
often hunded down from father ta son, thia will not appear impossible, though Dr. 
Bpronger rojecta ihe ides, 

4, Cossai hod tnany cnemica among the KRhozia, Bani Baker, and Bani Siifa, and 
there wore Tumerons other Corvishite branches, who wool net have failed tw aciza 
Upon and perpetuate any story crating doabt apon eai's Coredabite origin = ‘Yeb 
We do not obterre in any quarter the shadow of a traditional marpicion + becasiae, 
(as wo belicve,) Crmani way actually recived on grounds and by commcn 
consent, a8 tho veritable gon of Kilab, Zohra and Cussai are said ty harp been 
both posts, 

+ Tubari, p. 20. 
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‘sai should aeek to anatch from them aleo their hereditary title 
to the supremacy over the Hejiz, They prepared to resiat, 
and associated with themselves the Bani Bakr, their old allies, 
in the expulsion of the Jorbomites The Coreish rallied round 
Cuseai, who was again supported by Rizah and his comrades, 
anda second but more general and bloody action ensued. The 
field remained uncertain, for the carnage was a0 great, that the 
combatants mutually called for a truce, and surrendered the 
decision of their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged eage. 
The umpire, though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the assump- 
tiona of Cussai: yielded to him the guardianship of the Kaaba, 
and the Government of Mecca; and, stil! more strongly to 
mark the justice of his position, decreed the price of blood 
for all men killed on his side, while the dead on the other sido 
were to pasa unayenged by fine.* 

Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (or perhaps 
440 A. D.) the command of Mecca paased into the hands of 
Cuseai. The firat act of hia authority, after the Khozia and 
Bani Bakr had evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had been 
dismissed, was to bring within the valley of the Kaaba, the 
whole of his kinamon of Corcish deacent, mang of whom had 
previously lived in the mountain glena surrounding Mecca.t 

town was laid out anew, and to each family wae allotted 
a separate quarter, which wag held with such tenacity, that the 
same partition was still extant in the time of the Mahometan 
historiana. So large an influx of inhabitants, joined ta the 
regular distribution of the land, awelled the city far beyond ita 
previous bounds; and the site of tho new habitations trenched 


* This is the moat received account. There are other narratives which it may be 
interesting to meulion, though they more or ese contradict that given in the icxt, 
First. Hole] the Khozhite king openly heid that Cussai wos the leat entithed! ta me- 
coed him ; and therefore left tehim, by will, the inheritance of bis power. Serond. Uoloil 
geveup tha caro olthe Kanbo, withitskecys, to his daughter Hobba, Cussai’s wife ; and 
appointed o man called Ghulehin (some any be wae her pow) ty assist ler, Cussal 
made him drunk, and purchased fron him the comunand, fur a skin of wing and 
some catuels ; but the Khoska rosa up againet Cnesoi, when be began to exercise hie 
privileges, #hereupon ha pont for aid to hin brother Risih, &c. Warkidisays {p. 114) 
that this occurred at 4 tina when Ghubehan wos enraged at the Meceane for with- 
holding the cuatemary ccwed at the season of pilprimape, and that after the bargain 
(aa above,) he vacated Mocca in favur of Cussal A third statemaut is, that the 
Khovia were attacked by a deadiy pestilence, which neurly extirpated them, and 
that thoy resalved to evacuate Mecca, aciling, or otherwise disposing of, their houses 
there, All theas uccounts will bo found im Fedari, pp 27—12, and W'achidi, 
pp. 11, and 12. 

+ Tudari, p. 29. Bet comes (as the Banat Mudd ib, and Baat Jidrith, doscandants 
of Fibr Corowh,) still preferred choir semi-nomad life catede of Mocca, and were 


thence styled yb!, iN) | S253 in contradistinetion to the phy] fy,5 
thoes of the vale of Mecen, ( értidi, p. 123.) 
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upon the acacias and brushwood of the valley,* which the au- 
peratition of the place had inveated with ao peculiar a sanctity, 
that the people feared te remove them. Guseai, superior to 
such scruples, aeized a hatchet ; and the peopla following his 
example, the trees were soon removed, From effecting thia 
re-union of hia clan, Cuesai waa called Alujammi, or the 
 Gatherer."t 

The next civic work of Cussoi waa to build a Council Fouse, 
or Town Hall, called Dér-ai-Nadwa, having its porch opening to- 
wards the Kaaba, near which it stood} Here all political 
movements were discussed, and social ceremonies eolemnized. 

In the Town Liall, the girls firet assumed the drees of woman- 
hood, ond their marriagea were celebrated; from thence all 
carnvans act forth ; and thither the traveller, on returning 
from his jourpey, first bent his step When war wags resolved 
pon, it was there that the banner Lite? was mounted by 
Cusgni himself, or by one of his sons. By assuming the Pre- 
sidency in the Hall of Council, Cussai rivetted his authority 
na the Sheikh of Mecca, and Governor of the country; “end 
* his ordinances were obcyed, and yencrated as one docs the 
* observances of religion, both before and after his death."§ 


© plant y Beal) joey aS yh 5 (Wéckidi, p. 12) 
t gs” According to some, es we have seen, he was also called Cureish. But 


the received doctrine refers that title many pencratiuna back. Weil conjectures 
that Cuseni wastho firat Gorcish ; and thut it waa net dll after Mahomut'’s death 
that the appellation (the bearers of which wera hell by che Prophet to be the 
noblest Arcla, and the heat entitled to the Government.) was extended higher and 
Wider, in prdor to tuke iu Omar ant Abu Bahr, whuee culliteral branches separated 
from tho main line abuie Cuma. The limiting of the tithe to the descendants of 
Cusssai, is denounced by the Sunnics as a Shic-ite heresy, ‘Woil look pen chia as 
strengthening his theory ; bat we confess the charge of Shia fabrication appears 
tone & very likely one, Thcy first endearaure ! to limit the title, in ordur to throw 
suspicion upon ihe early Caliphw and the house of (hnese. Again, supposing 
dho existence of the motive imuginel by Weil, why should che ehimey expedient 
have been adopted of guing back to Fihr or Nadhe, three or four generagons 
eaflior thon Kal, che «common aucestor, beth of Mahomet, and the three first 
Catipha ? Tt is posvidfe (hut wo think mut probable,) that the term Coresh nas 
introduced fret inthe time of Cuessis bor ii ao, it was then used to denomiowte 
iriben he rei’ Aer, and thas the whole of the dewendanis of Fibr. (‘ie 
Weil's Mohammet, p.4, note ic.) ‘This conclusun would correspond with the 
trowtition thing, before ro tite of Cussai, the Corciah were termed Hani Nudlr. 
( Weaedidi, p. 124.) 

t Hic is said also to hava rebnilt the Kaaba, as the Jorhom hod done befure, 
and to have placed tho images Flobal, inf, and Naila, in it. (Seo WM, C1 ale Peeverat, 
Vol. 2, p. 240.—Spranger, p. 20.) Tut the anthorety ascems doubtful. From hw 
being aatd to havo rebuilt the Kaaba, has arisen the opinion adopted by Sprenpur, 
that Uosant founded both the liuaba and Mecca, an opution nhich appear to 
contradict both probability and tradition. 

§ Fide Tabard, p. 32 et, sey — TWVdckici, », 12 ef weg. 
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Besides these civil offices, Cusasi posseseed the chief religious 
dignities connected with tho Meccan worship, The Fiijdba gave 
him thé keya, and the control of the Kaaba. The Sicdya, or 
giving of drink to the pilgrima; and the #ifdda, or providing 
them with victuals, were his sole prerogatives; and in the eyes 
of the generous Arabs, invested hia name with a peculiar lus- 
tre. During the pilgrimage, leathorn cisterns were cstabliah- 
ed at Mecca, at Min&, and at Arafat ;* and he stimulated the 
hospitality of the inhabitanta to subscribe annually an ample 
fund, which was expended by himself in the gratuitous distri- 
bution of food to the pilgrim. 

He did not assame the minor offices of marshalling the pro- 
cessiona on the ceremonial tour to Arafat, (though it was osten- 
sibly for one of those offices he first drew the seword,) nor the 
post of Aisi, or commutation of boly months; but being the 
paramount authority, these duties would be executed in strict 
eubordination to his will, * Thug,” writes Tabari, “ he main- 
* tained the Araba in the performance of all the prescriptive 
* rites of the pilgrimage; and that because he believed them 
‘ Be pie eat to form a religion which it behoved him not to 
€ alter. 

The religious observances, thus perpetuated by Cusaai, were in 
aubatance the same aa in the time of Mahomet, and (with some 
alterations) as we find practised in the present day. The 

rand centre of the religion was the Kaaba; to visit which, 

iss the black stone, and make seven circuits round the eacred 
edifice, wae at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The 
LITTLE pilgrimage ( Omra or Hajj al Asyhar,) which involved 
these acta, and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven 
times between the little hille of Safa and wa, close by the 
Kaaba, might be performed with merit at any season; but 
especinily in the sacred month of Rajab, which formed a break 
in the middie of the eizht secular months. Before enterin 
the sacred territory, the votary ssaumed the pilgrim 
(ihrém,) and at the conclusion of the ceremonies shaved his 
head, and pared his nails. 


* 

* In the palmy days of Jelam, atone aqueducts and de took the piace of 
this more primitive fashion. (Caf Burdhardt’s Travels in Pioabia, pp. 69 awd 287 
aman Ali Vot. 7, p- 08) The giving of wator to the inhabitante of Meera frov 
wells withid the ' ongio of the custom of icdya: (AF. C. de 
Pereevel, Yot. Z, p. 239.) The custom however appears yather to havo boon origi- 
nally connected with the well Zamzam, the source of Mecca's ancient prosperity. 
But according to tradition, We must suppose this famous well to hase boon at this 
period filled np, as Abd al Motallib was the first to open it after its neglect. 


+ MM. C. de Perceval, Vol, £, p. 240—Tubari, pp, 34 and 72, 
t Teduri, p. 31. 
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The Great pilgrimage (Hajj al Akbar,) involved ali the 
ceremonies of the little pilgrimage, but it could be performed 
only in the holy month, Dzul Hija; and it concluded with the 
additional rite of repairing to Arafat (a amall granite hill in 2 
mountain country, some eighteen miles east of Mecoa,*) on the 
Sth of the month ; returning that night to Mozdalifa; and next 
morning (10th) proceeding to Mind (midway between Arafat 
and Mecca,) where the two succeeding days were spent ; each 
pilgrim repeatedly casting amall stones at certain objects, and 
concluding the pilgrimage by the sacrifice of some victim, a 
camel, a sheep, or a kid. 

At what remote period the country about Mecca began to be 
regarded as inviolable (Ilaram,) wo have no means of judging ; 
but the institution of the four aacred montha appeara to havo 
formed an ancient, and, perhaps, original part of the system. 
These wero three consecutive months, viz., the last two, and 
the first of each year ( Dzul Céada, Dzul Hijja,and Mohgrram,) 
and the seventh (Rajat), During them, by unanimous consent, 
war was suspended, hostile feelings suppressed, and an univer- 
snl amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrima from every quarter 
wera then free to repair to Mecea; and fairs throughout the 
land, were throneed by those whom merchandize, or the con- 
teste of poctry, brought together. 

There ia renson for supposing that the Mecoan year was 
originally a lunar one, and continued so till the beginning of 
the fifth century, when, in imitation of the Jews, it was turned, 
by the interjection of a month at the cloge of every third year, 
(Riss, into a luni-solar period. If by this change, it waa 


* For descriptions of the hill of Arafet and adjoining plain, Seo Burkhardi’s 
Arabia, p. 266, and Ah Bey, Vol ZF, p. 67. “tj cP 


+ The question hag boen well discuszed by M. C. de Percoral, Pol £, p. 242 et 
eeg.—and in the Journal Anatigue, Acrd 1643, p 242, whore the same autbor has 
given a“ Mémoire sur ie Co’ Arabe avant Cialamieme.” It is wesumed that the 
months (aa in other rida nations) were origipally porely lonar, and that thas the 
month of pilgrimage cama (as it now doca in the Aloglem calendar,} eleven 
earlicr every yoar, and in thirty-three years performed a com revolution of t 
seasons, Itis supposed that tho incouvenienca of providing for the influx of 
Pilgrime at all seasous, led to the ides of fixing the month of pilgrimaye, when it 
rame roohd to October or autuma, invariably to thet part of the peat by @ aystem 
of intercalation. Tradition notes the sorits of Naési officers w ormed the 
daoty. The firet of these waa Sarir, a man closely connected with the Coreish, end 
whore genealogy would maka him sixty of veventy years of at the close of the 
fourth cantary ; so that (if we trast to tradition,) the origin of intercalation sould 

have been mach lajor than the beginning of the fifth contury, The Arab 
are 
on 


ft 


i not agreed upon the nature of the intercalation peactuad at 
Mecca, Some say seven cunts were interposed every nineteen ye 
ina mouths evary ty-four years; but, (L) These ara evidently sppased 


years; 0 
tr ' 
syeters, formed on calculation to give am irae solar year, and the firs bari 
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intended to make the season of pilgrimage correapond inyari~ 
ably with the autumn, when a supply of food for tho vast mul- 
titude would be easily procurable, that object was defeated by 
the sull remaining imperfection of the cycle; forthe year being 
yet shorter by one day and a fraction than the real year, each 
recurring aeagon accelerated the time of pilgrimage: so that, 
when after two centuries, intercalation was prohibited by Ma- 
homet (A. D. 631,) the days of pilgrimage bad moved from 
October, gradually backward to March. 

Coupled with this, and styled by the aame name, ( Nisd), waa 
the privilege of commuting the last of the three sacred months, 
for the ona succeeding it, (Safar,) in which oase Moharram be- 
came secular, and Safar sacred. It is Frobable that this innoya- 
tion was introdoced by Cussni, who wished, by abridging the long 
three months’ cessation of hostilities, to humour the warlike 
Araba, 28 well og to obtain for himself the power of holding 


been introluced by the Jews only about the end of the fourth eentary, was 
not likely to havo been so immodiately adopted at Mecca; and (10) Neither 
system would answer the Jikely requirement of bringing the month of pil- 
gtimaga in two conturica from autumn round to spring. Other Arsh writers 
gay that = month wag interjected at the eloro of covery third year; and this is tho 
eyatern recognized by Af. c de Pereevol, apparently on good grounds ; for (1) ib 
exactly corresponds to the revolution of the piigriage month from autumn to spring 
in two centuries, as ia clearly shown in the chronological table attached to his 
Vol. L, and it also corresponds with tie fact of the pilgrimage tuonth haying, in 541 
A. 1), fallen at the summer solstice, when Belisariog on thut account refused to 
let his Syrian allicg leave him, (Sco above, noto § p. 28.) (2,) Tt was the eyatem 
previously tried by the Jews, who intercalated similarly a mouth at tho closa 
of every third year, called Feeder, or tha second Adar; aud there in 4 
priori every likelihood that the practica waa borrowed from tho Jews. (3.) Tha 
tradition In favor af this view is mora likely than the othors to bo correct, 
because it could have originated In no astronomical calculation. (4.) Althongh 
it would change the monthe to rarions seseons, yet it would do so gradually, a 
that the montha might meanwhile scquire and Yotain names corresponding with tho 
character of the scasons. Buch nomenclature probably arose on tho monthe first 
becoming comparatively fixed, é ¢., in the beginning of the fifth century, and thus 
the numes Hait, Jandda, Ramadkds, signifying ruspectivaly ruin and verdure, tho 
cessation of rain, and feat, clung by the months long they Lad become 


mismome4rs. 

M, do facy's view thas intercalation waa practiced at Medina, while « paroly 
Jnnar calculation prevailed at Mocca, ia clearly ophosed to the feet, that a common 
ayatem of calculation obtained over tho whole Foeninsnle, the time of Pilgrimage 
being one and unduputed, (Mem. ar Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 125—143. 

j t from M. de Perceral’s conclusion is that ail calculations 
up tothe end of Mahomet’s lifermuss be made in luni-solar yours, and uot in Ianar years, 
involving # yearly difference of tan days. It will also oxplain certain digerepancica 
io Mehomet's iife, some historians culating by the lai-solar year in force in tho 

d wader narration ; others adjusting ods by the application of the 

aner year enbeequently adopted. Thus seme their prophet to have lived sixty- 

thres or sixty-three and a half years, others sixty-five ; the one pomibly being luni- 
eolar, the lunar years. 
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Moharram either sacred or secular, as might best suit his 
purporces,* ; . 

In reviewing thia account of Mecca and ita religion, the 
origin of the temple and of the worship demands our attention. 
The Mahometans, as we have seen, attribute thom to Abraham 
and Ishmael, and connect « part of their ceremonial! with bibli- 
cal legends; but their traditional narrativa we have already 
concluded to ho a mere fable, devoid of probability and of 
consistency.t Farther conaiderations will strengthen the con- 


* The third avecessor from Surir (who lirat held the offico of Nasi} was Hod- 
raifi, the Hirst, who, in addition to tha intercalation, commuted one seored month 
for another. ‘Thia moy well bring the system of commnfation rader 
Coussui, os suppose! by MM. C.de Perceval. Healdesa exchanging Moharram for 
Safar (honco called the “ too Safar") some say the powor oxisted of commuting 
the isolated sacred month (Rajab> for the one aucceciing it, Shébin ; whence 
they were callad the “two Shabana.” When this was done, Jt became Inwful to war 
in Motwrram or Enjob; and Bafar or Shébdin ocquired the sacrednesa of the 
months in tlie stewl of which they were placed, (Cné Sprenger, pn. 7 C. de Per- 
recal, Vol. L, p. 240-— Journal Asatigne Acril, 1843, p. 350.) Ib appears however 
to us more likely that the aystom of curmmutahon was an ancient onc, more remote, 
probably, thaa that of intercalation ; bat it had pertupe fallen out of nso, and Cussal 
Toay have bronyht it into practice more prominoutiy than befurc, {Sec note f, p 44 
of this Art.) 

+ M.© do Perceval rejects the Tshmoslite traditions, bat atitl holds them mythi- 
cally to shadow forth acta frets. Thus, ulthough Nebuehadoezzar's invasion wag 
in577 Th C,, and Adnin, whe is sail to have been routed by him, eauld not havc 
lived carlicr thin 100 BWC, “Yet,” anya Jic, ‘‘thia is uot a sufficient reagon fors 
banishing the legend into the dumain of fable, Jt may contain some traits of real 
facts, ag Well as many ancient traditions, modified aud arranged in modern times. 

“ The posterity of Ishmae], vanquisied und yearly destroyed by Nobuchadnezcur 
TL, a8 prophesied by Jercmia, then long atter reviving anid multiplying through 
some branched thot escaped the sword, appears to mo to be pergonidled onder 
Adnin and Méadd,—names peitalning to «a comparatively recent epoch, and 
employed by anticipation, 

“ Tp truth, the distance which scparatca Méodd and Adnao from Nebuchadnezzar, 
ond the breach in the continuity of tie chain (between Adudin and Ishmael,) 
might at first sight make one doubt whether Adsdn were really of Fshmaahie 
iowa, lint opiuion ia eo noanimous with regard to that descent, that not to 
admit ita truth would be an excess of wepticinin. Tho Arabs of the Hoejiz and 
Najd, have always (f fded Ishmael ag their ancestor, ‘This conviction, tha 
source of their respect for the memory of Abraham, is too gencrel, and eee 
Dot to repose on a real foundation. In flne, Mahomet, who ploried in ‘is 
ita origin, waa never contradicted on that puint by dis encoios, the Jews. 

* 7 accept then tho legend interpreted ip this sense, that at A time more or less 
Posteriorto Nebuchadacmar L., some feeble rolica of tha raco of Ishmael, desig- 
nated guider tho collective and anticipative denomination of Afdadd, and preserr- 
ed, it may be, amongst the Iernelites, appeared in the country of Mecca, cccu- 

A then by the Jorhomites -—that in the sequel, MAadd, son of Adnin (not now 

the collective, but probably individual senap,) one of tha descendants of 
united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of Jorhom, nud became tha progenitor 
of & numerous population, which subsequent! » covered the Hejéz and Najd. 

“ Here occurs « singular approximation of two distant eveuts, This extablish- 
mont of Miadd on the territory of Morea, and his marriage with the Jorhom 
princess, ire an oxact repetition of what is reported of Ishmael his ancestor, Ja 
this double act of farts, JrAmael is wadvubtedly a myth ; Mdadd iz probably a reality.” 
CAL, Code Perceval, Vo Zp. 183—Cnf. also note }, page 41 of thie Article. 
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viction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly claim an 
Abrahamic origin. 

First, There is not tho slightest trace of anything Abra- 
haroic in the essential elements of the superstition. To kiss 
the black atone, to make the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform 
the other observances at Mecca and the vale of Arafat, to keep 
the sacred months, and to hallow the sacred territory, have no 
vonceivable connection with Abraham, or with the ideas and 
principles whieh his descendants would be likely to inherit 
from him. The rites were either strictly local, or connected 
with the system of idolatry prevailing in the eouth of the 
Peninsula, and originated in causea foreign to the country 
chiefly occupied by Abraham’s race. 

Second. A very high antiquity must be nesigned to the 
main features of the religion of Mecea, Although Herodotus 
doga not refer to the Kaaba, yet he names as one of the chief 
Arab divinities ALILaT; and this 13 etrong evidence of the 
worship, at that carly period, of Alfit, a Meecan idol.* He 
makes Hkewise a distant allusion to their veneration for atones.t 
Drodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our 
era, in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, 
uses the following language :—* there is, in this country, a tem- 
‘ pla greatly revered by all the Arabs."} These worda can 

*hardly refer to anything but the holy house of Mecca, for we 
know of no other which ever commanded the homago of all 
Arabia. Early Aistorical tradition givea no trace of its first 
construction ; some essert that the Amalekites rebuilt it, and 
retained it for a time under their charge ;§ all agree that it 


* “Ouvondfoum: be rdy piv Audhuoor, 'O . oryy dé "Oupawnqw “Aker, 
Herod, 7if.,8.) Tho identificatlun generally held betwoon Grate! and Allthu 
gaia, appeara to we to be too romote and faneiful for adoption : but Caf &. de 

Porcenahe Vol. 2, p. 174, and Rosenwiiller’s Geog, Vol, {£2 p. 294 ; with Porocke's 
Specimen, p, 110, or “Operas there are the various readings “Ovpordir, and 
"“Operakr. 


+ EeMorras d€ "ApaSau sictis dvSpdaroy uo rows podiora. maevrra 
auras rorpde. Tor Aovhopénow ra morta trodecbar, Thor tego & ‘om 
abrar ey péog dorede, Alf Jet th fow rer yepdy wood robe phous 
Tove ‘ Our émiTapres ray mourupivor rds driptic, kai #rero yr a ax Tow 
uariow €xarepow xpoxtia, gdelder te ajar, ev peom Kxequérous ArGour rv, 
rouro O¢ wolemy, eruxahéee téy te Sudeveor Kal Tip Obpavinr. (ffered, too, cit.) 
Thos the hands of the contracting portics were fint cnt with a bharp atone, aad 
the bloud was thea rubbed upen seven afones placed in the midst, and at the same 
time tha divinitios were intoked. There fs hore a close blendiug of the atones with 
religious worship. 


tM. CO. de Perceval, Vol. 7. p. 174, and authoritics there cited, 
§ Sec the authorities quoted by Sprenger, p. 15. 
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waa in existence under the Jorhom dynaaty,* (about the time of 
the Christian era,) and thet having been injured by a flood of 
rain, it was by them repaired. It was again repaired by 

LBA. 

From time immemorial, tradition representa Mecea as the 
scene of a yearly pilgrimage from aii quartera of Arabia: from 
Yemen, Hadhrameut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, and 
from the deserts of Syria, and the remote environs of Lira and 
Mesopotamia. Thus the circuit of its veneration might be 
described by a radius of a thousand miles, interrupted only by 
the interposition of the sex. So universal an homage must 
have had its beginnings in a very remote age; and a similar 
antiquity muat ‘be ascribed to the essential concomitanta of the 
worship, the Kaaba, with ita black stone, the sacred limita, 
and the holy months. The origin of a superstition, thus anci- 
ent and universal, may naturally be looked for m the country 
stself, and not m any foreign source. 

Third, The native ayatems of Arabin were Sibeantem, idola- 
try, and sone teorship, all closely connected with tha religion 
of Mecca, 

There is reason for believing that Sabeaniam, or the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, was the earliest form of departure in 
Arabia, from the pure adoration of the deity. The book uf 
fob, and many Iistorical notices, and certain carly names 
in the Himyar dynasty, imply the prevalence of the system.t 
Ag late as the fourth century, we have ecen that encrifioes were 


* That the Gani Jorhom must have bad a hand cither in the coustrection o 
repair of the Kuabo, Zaluuir in his AL. idaoce testifies :— 


a eR» wee Cad ghd Jie) # Ryo me) rel bath) Letnany 
* Tawear Sy that house, which ie encircled by the Coreishk and Jorhom, slo boilt 
in” (Sir (¥. Jones, Vol. X., p. 356 — Af, CL de Perceral, Vol. HE, p. 352.) 

Te will also be remorobered that when the Jurhomitea were expelled (ubout 200 
A. 1D.) the black stone is anid tu have been aceteted by the Tani 1) a, mul produced 
by the Khozin, 96 that, aecording to chin, the wurslop of the Kuala nivst then have 
been of nacicut standipe, 


¢ The name of Add Shame, “ servant" or 4 votary of the Sun,” ocents in ihe 
Himyar dynasty about ihe cighth ventury BOC. ; and again in the foorth century. 
One of thea is said to hove restored Am Shame or Lcliopolis, (AF. CO du Perceved, 
Vol. £, p. 62.) bute the tradition probably originated in the name, The stara 
worshipped by the various tribes, ara apocifiad by BL Cl de Verceval, Vol. 1, p 
340; and Pococke’s Sperimen, p. 4. Mahomet represents the people of Saha as 
worshipping the sua in the dnaya of Buolomon (Sura ANVIL, 125.) Saf and 
Wéila, whogs statues were worshipped at Blocca, are ead tu ave been the pon add 
daughter of Dd and Safuel, 2. ¢., the constellations of tha Wolf and Conupus: 
aod wote thue probably connected with the adoration of these heareniy boules. 
CAF, C. de Perceval, Vil Z., p. 1%.) Seeaiso in Sale's Preolininary Discourse, & 
notice of the constellations worshipped by the Arabs, (pp. 19 and 20.) In Sere 
Gi, 19, iv av evident allagign to the aderution of A? Shira, or Ririus, 
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offered in Yemen to the sun, moon and stara* The seven 
gircuita of the Kaaba were, probably, emblematical of the re- 
volutions of the planetary ied; and it is remarkable 
that a similar rite was practised at the other idol fanes in Ara- 
1a. 
ahomet is said to have held that Ameer, son of Eohai (the 
first Khoziite king, A. D. 200} waa tha earliest who dared ta 
change the pure “ rejigion of Ishiael,” and set up idols brought 
from Syria. But this is a mere Moslem conceit; for the 
ractice of idolatry thickly overapread the whole Peninsula, 
from a much more remote period; and we have authentic 
records of ancient shrines scattered from Yemen to Dima, and 
Hira, most of them subordinate to the Kaaba, and some havin 
rites resembling tliose of Mecea.; A system thus widely dif- 
fused, and thoroughly organized, cannot but have cxisted in 
Arabia long befora the time of Amir Iba Lohai, and ma 
woll be regarded ag of indigenous growth. : 
The most singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia, was 
the adoration paid to uoshapen stones. The Mahometans 
hold, that the general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship, 
* The adoration of stones among the Ishmaelites,” says Ibn 
Tshic, “ originated in the practice of carrying a stone from 
‘ the sacred cncloaure of Mecca, when they went a journey, 
“out of reverenca to the Kaaba; and whithersosver they 
‘ went, they set it up, and made circnite round about it 1s waa 
‘ done to the Kaaba ; till at the last they worshipped every 
* goodly atone they saw, and forgot their religion, aud changed 


* Bac above, page 14, of this articlo. 
de Perceval, Vol. I, p. 270.—Zfistami, p. 27, and Sprenger's Mohaanad, p. 6. 
“ dithenstany informa 14 that thera was au opinion among the Araha, thet the walk. 
ing round the Kawba and other ceremonies, were symdolical of the motion of the pla- 
neta, and of othor astronomical facta.” In a note (1) authority os given for conui- 
dering the Arabs to bo worshippers of tha aun, moon snd stars; the conatella- 
tious adored by each tribo beng specified, 

+ Fiuham, p. 27 and 26; whore tho varions shrincs and their localities and ad- 
leront tribea are epecifiod : also AF. €. de Pereevel, Vol, £, po. 118, 188, 229 
and 269: and Sprenger, p 78. For idolatry st #744 consti Mode Vol, 77, 
pp.19, 100 and 132; at Medina, Werke 2084and monyeubsequont pawaged sffaAdm, 
p. 153, and A, C.de Perceval #2 640, and G88. Therowus a torple of Moras at Medinn 
ot Mushollal Cudeid, towaria the sea. ut it is nocdlesa to mpecify farther. As to 
the cerunonicg, oran the inviolability of tho lwiy territory did not want ite 
rounterpart. Wearcad of a Haram or aacrod temple and enclosure instituted in 
the filth centary for the Bani Ciiatafan tn tmitction of that at Mecca. Wo have no 
farther particrlata tu enable us to judge whether it was « simple imitation, or 
sapited to any mcdopendent origin, dt was destroyod by Zabair tho Yemen rolor uf 
tle BK Taghlib about tha middle of that contory. (G de Fereaval, 11, p, 263.) 
Bee len the acount of tho Kooba of Najiin formed on the model of pins af 

covet, Le e160, 


per 
[a> MECCA, oe 


© the faith of Abraham ond Ishmacl, aod wor-hipped images.” 
This tendency to lapidolatry waa undoubtedly prevalent 
throughout Arabia, but it ia much more probuble that it acre- 
sioned the superstition of tho Kaabn and its black stone, than 
that it took ita rise in that superstition. 

‘Thus the religion of Mecea, in ite essential points, is connect- 
ed with forme of superstition atrictly native to Arabia, and the 
natural conclusion is that it grew out of them. The process 
roay be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance 
to jts convenient position, mid-way between Yemen and Petra. 
From very remote times, the merchandise of the east and aouth 
passed through Arabia, and the vale of Mecca lay upon the 
usual weatern route. The plentiful supply of good water at- 
tracted tho caravans: it became a halting place, and then an 
entrepot of commerce; a mercantile population, with the con- 
venicnces of traffic, grew up in the vicinity, and eventually 
a change of carriage took place there ; the merchandise being 
conveyed to the north and to the south on different seta of 
camels. The carrier’s hire, the frontier custome, the duas of pro- 
tection, and the ta of direct traffic, added capital to the 
city, which probably rivalled, though ina more simple and primi- 
tive style, the opulence and thoextent of Petra, Jerash, or Phila- 
delphia.§ The earlieat inhabitants were (like the Cattra, 


* Kishan, p. 97 5 WC. de Perceval, Vol. £ p.197 Hishami notices a lare Fiore 
worshipped by the Bani Malkan, at which they used to sacrifice animals, Cumporo 
also the notlea of stones given above from Herodutia 


¢ From Burkhardi's aceouni it that tha level] of the weil of Zamzamcon- 
tinnes the same cven when thors is the greatest draaght upon its waters, This ho 
aacertaincd Ww comparing the tongth of tho ropa required for the bucket in the 
moming, ani oguin in tho evening. ‘Tho Turks regard thiv os a miracle, fur 
the expenditars of water must be vory preai, os it ig used not only by the 
multitudes of pligrims, bat by cvery family of Mecen, for drinking and abiution, 
thongh not for culinary purposes. Ha learmod from one who had descended to 
repair the masoury, “ that the water was fluwiny atthe bottom, and that the water 
ia therefore supplied hy a aniterransous rivutet. The water id heavy in ita 
taste, andeometimoa in ite coloor resembles milk, but i ts perfectly aweet, and. 
differs tery much from that of the lrackish wells dispersed over tho town Whion 
first drawn Up, it is slightly tepid, rescbling in this respect many other fouutains 
in the Hejas.” (Trareisin Aicbia, p. 144. Soo aleo tha Travels of Ali Bey, Tol, 
#i, p. 81,) The lattor makes the surface water tifty-six feet below the mouth of 
the well : ho agrees wich Lurkhardt az to tho tamperuture, but stated that the water 
in “ rathor brackish and hoary, but very limpid..lt iy wholesome, nevertheless, and 
Bo abundant, that at the period of the pilgrimage, th thers wore thousands of 
piohers foll drawn, its level wna sot sensibly diminished.” The authorities of 
(Pretimi Discourse, p. 4), who make tho water unwholesome and walt for 

so, are evidently incorrect. 


{ See Spreager's Mohammed, p, 14, _* 


§ The only romains fu tho way of buildings at Mecca, besides the Kanba, consist - 
ed of the well Zamzam, which, whon the city decayed, was neglected and choked up, 
Tt way discovered and cleared owt by Mabomel's ereadii . cose 
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Jorhom and Khozia, though long anterior to them,) natives of 
Yemen, and the incessant trafic maintained a constant inter- 
conrao between them and their mother-country, From Ye- 
men, ne doubt, they brought with them, or subsequently re- 
ceived, Sabenniam, stone worship, and idolatry ; and these 
they connected with the well of Zamzam, tho source of their 
prosperty, near which they erected their fane, with ita symbo- 
ial Sabeanism and mysterious black stone. Local rites were 
superadded ; but it waa Yomen, the cradle of the Arabs, 
which furnished the normal elementa of the institution. Tha 
mercantile eminonece of Mecoa, to which the Bedouina of Cen- 
tral Arabia were lured with their camels by the profita of tho 
carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character to the 
local superstition, till at last it became the relirion of Arabia. 
When the southern trade deserted this channel, though the 
mereantila prestige of Mecca vanished, and ita opulenee decny- 
ed, yet the Knaba still continued the national temple of the 
Peninsula, The contingent population betook themsclyes to 
the desert ; and the native tribe (tho ancestry of the Coreish) 
were over-ridden by such southern immigrants as tho Jorhom 
and Khozia dynastica; till at last Cussai arose to vindi- 
cate the honour, and re-establish the influence of the house of 
Mecen. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for tho 
traditions ourrent among the Arabs, that the temple and its 
rites were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Iahmeel ? 
This was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the 
Meceana before Islam. Otherwise, it could uot have been 
referred to im the Coran, 28 an acknowledeed fact: nor would 
the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and 


with Ishmaei.* 


traces of it Its foomdations and masonry must hove beon of solidity and 
excellent stracturc, and it is no doubt oaraaaant of thy works which once adorned 
Mecca, in ite primeval prosperity. 
* Dr, Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to tho religions enquirers who 
omet, auc edda that these traditions wero “ neither ancient nor gene- 
ral among the Arabs :" but it appears to us andoubted that auch traditions 
were quivertally retcived in the timo of Mohonwt, as the names then in ose, 
Moacéim Sbrakim, Mecdm Jamil, &c., prove ; and a6 they coald not have cnined so 
ral a currency suddenly, the de must be regarded aa of anclent date, even 
in Mahomet's time. Jy. Sprenger thus argues -—" Wo find no connexion between 
the tenots of Moses, and those of the Haramites ; and thongh biblical names aro 
very frequent among the Musatmans, we do not find one instance of their oceor- 
renee anong the poyau of the Ilej4z before Mohsmmed,” (Life p, 193.) Bat theee 
reasons do not affect our theory ; for {1}, we bold that the religion of the Kaaba 
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The reply to the above question has been anticipated in a 
former paper." Jt was there shown thet the Yemenite Araba 
early commingled very extensively with the Abrahamic tribes, 
and reason was seen for believing that, at’a remote period, a 
branch deasended from Abraham, and probably from Ishmael, 
settled at Mecca, and became allied with the Yemenite race. 
The Nabstheen, or any other mercantile nation of this stock, 
attracted to Mecca by ite gainful position, would bring along 
with it the Abrahamic legends, which intercourse with tho 
Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The mingled race 
of Abraham and of Cahtin would require a modification of 
the Meccan religion, corresponding with their double descent ; 
and this was naturally accomplished by grafting the Abraha- 
mic legends upon the indigenous worship, and by rites of sacri- 
fica or caremony, perhaps now for the first time introduced, 
and associated with the memory of Abraham. 

The Jews themselves were alao largely eettled in Northern 
Arabia, where they had considerable political influence. There 
were extensive colonies of them about Medina and Kheibar, in 
Wadi al Cora, and on the ahorea of the Atlantic gulph; and 
they maintained a constant and friendly intercourse with 
Mocca and the Arab tribes, who looked with respect and ye- 
neration upon their religion and thcir holy bookat When 


ware instituted by the Pogoas thenvefves; the Abralamic tradition being simply 
Miper-jmposed ; and (2), it was supor-impowed not by Sows or Israelites, but by 
Abrahamic tribea ef (probably) Islunaclitic degeent, who hud a very diferent no- 
Teenelature from that of the Jowa, ag is evident from Genesis. Un the other hand, 
the edfinity of Arabic with Hebrew, proves something commen in origin, and (as 
has been before shown) rondora prubable che existence of Abrahamic tradition 
among tia Arabs. 


* Soo Article on the Aborpines of Armbia, No. xxxvii. 


+ The carly history of Arabin gives ample proof of this, When Mahomet took 
Khaibar, he question! its nafurtunute Jewish chief as to “the uteusile which 
they maed to lend to the people of Movea” (Wadeandi, p. 129.) Apain the unbelies - 
ing Corelah conéeult tha Jews as to whether their own eelizion is not better ihan 
Mahomet's, and aro agsored that ft js. (ifiwhawi, po. 194 and 285—Sera JT1 rv, 45, 
ond Sales xofe.) Mahomet's early career elhowa mach deference and veneration 
fur the Jews ; aod ho profewed to follow thelr Beriptures aud drue ductriue, oven 
ta the ond ‘of his life, 

Jn the Jigt of Jorhom Kings we find the remarkable name of Agp av Mastez, 
(76-106 A. D.), or “ servant of the Messiah.” 

_ MLC. de Perceval coneludra that the tile ts a Christian ono ; that ite bearer 
lige therefor after the Christian ero, and that Jesus Christ was then ona of the 
diginition of the Ffejiz. But neither fact appears deducible frum tho name. Ir 
ia hardly credible chat at co early a period any Arah Prince assumed thee title as 
a Christion one; K is incoinparably more prolinble that it was of Jewiah of 
Abrabamic origin, and was assumed at the time wher the expectation of a Measiah 
wai rifa ;~—if indeed tho name bo mot a mere traiitional fiction. The legend, 
that iho image of Jesus aud the Virgin war sculptured on « pillar of the Kaaba, 
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once the Jooge conception of Abraham and lehmael, super-im- 
posed upon the Meocan superstition, had received the stamp 
of native currency, it will easily be conceived that evon pure- 
ly Jewish tradition Would be eagerly welcomed and wnecrupu- 
lously adopted.* By a summary and procruatean adjustment, 
the legends of Palestine became those of the Hyejiz. The 
holy precincts of the Knaba were the scene of Hager’s dis- 
treus, and it waa the eacred well Zamzam that brought her 
relief. It was Abraham and Iehmacl who built the Meccan 
Terople, placed in it the black atone, and established for all 
mankind the pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitation of him it 
waa that stones were flung; and sacrifices were offered ot 
Mina in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice in the stead of 
his son Ishmael. And thus, althorgh the indigenous rites may 
have been little, if at all, altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they caine to be viewed in a totally differ- 
ent light, and to be connected, in the Arab imagination, with 
something of the purity of Abraham, the Friend of God. The 
gulph between the most gross idulatry and the purcet theism 
was bridved over; and upon this common ground Mahomet, 
taking his stand, sounded forth his more spiritual system, m 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. The ritea of the 


and adore’ by the Arabs, ia not 1 carly or a well-supported one, and in iteelf 
a improbable. Christianity never fuund rauch favor ot Mocen, and Mahomet was 
singaiuly ignorant im many important respects regarding it, 

* It is to this sourca we traces the Arah doctrine of a Supreme Reing, to whom 
their gode and idela were subordinate. The title of Allah Tddie, ra Moser tit 
Goo, waa commonly ose heforé Mahomet, to designate this conception. Eat in 
sous inibed, tho idea had become o materinlizerl, that a portion of their native 
offerings waé assigned to tha Great Gol, just asa portion 44s allotted to their idols. 
CM. C. de Perceval, Vol. L.,p. 118.—Sale's Pretimiaary Diacourae, p. 19.) The totion, 
of a Suprema Divinity, cepreaonted by nu gomsibto pyurhel, ia clearly wot onnata with 
any of the indigenous forme of Arab auperstitiun, It was lerrowed dircetly from 
the Jews, of some other Abrahamic race, ainaig whom contact with tho Jows had 
preserved or revived the knowledge of tho * God of Abraluun.” 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic roves also introduced the doctrine of the immor- 
tality uf the soul, and the resurrection from tho dead ; but these wero held with 
many fantastic ideas of Arab growth Itevenge pictured the murderod soul asa 
bird chirping for retribotlon apen the worderot, and a came] was allowed to 
starve at the grave of his master, this hy might be ready at the resurrection again 
to carry him wpon his back ! 


A vost vertoty of Scriptural language and termi wes also in commen os, 
or at benst ite menting understood, Faith, repentance, Divine wrath, the devil and 
bis the heavenly fost, Gabricl, messonger of tha Lord ; are but a speci- 


men of ideas and expromions, which, acquired from a Jewish source, were either 
anrront or ready for adoption. Bo were the stories of tho fall of man, the foe, 
the destruction of the ait sof the plain, &e., &c, ;—so that there way an extendive 
mibstratam mn t knowledge bordering upon the dominion 
of sho spicitual, rendy to the hand of Mahomet. meu 
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Kaaba were retained by him, but emasculated of every idola- 
trous tendency; and they still hang, a etrange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 


We must now enumerate the chief tribes in other quar- 
ters of the Peninsula, with as much brevity as the occasional 
complication of the subject will permit. 

The carlieat historical notices of Central Arabia do not 
ascend beyond the middle of the fourth century of our era, that ig 
to aay, about six generations, or two hun yeara, before the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The Bant MaviyJ,a Cahlinite tribe, which afterwards settled 
in Najran, issued, about the era above specified, from #mongat 
the teeming population of Yemen, and made an incursion 
upon the Tihama. The Miéaddite tribea (of Meccan origin) 
rallied under Asma, aon of Tzarib, and repulsed the invaders, 
Amir, who was then elected the Ruler (Hakam) of the combined 
tribes, belonged te the branch of Adwiz, which, as we have 
seen, possessed the office of heading the pilgrim procession, in 
the vale of Muzdalifa. Thisimportant tribe soon fellinto decay 
and lost ite importance.* From the period of this contest, 
we have no farther accounts of Central Arabia for another 
century, when we find a king of Yemen vietting Najd, and 
receiving tha homage of its tribes. It has been noticed in the 
sketch of Yemen, that the IIimyarite Kings held a sort ot 
feudal supremacy over the ccntral tribes. Ever and anon 
the Araba rebelled, but having no general head to rally around, 
they ag often relapsed into their state of vassal 

in the middle of the fifth century, Hoyk Anit atu Morar, 
chief of the Kinda (a powerful tribe of Cahlinite descent, which, 
issuing from Ycinen, seated iteelf in Central Arabia,) was con- 


* The ancireumcised males of the tribe at that period aro given at ths extrava- 

nt namber of fi to elxty ihousand, which would imply a population of 
from two to four hondred thousand. Bat this is absurd, the more especially ag 
Adwin, ie progenitor of the tribo, was not born more than 24) years belore, 
Te illaptrates, however, the important position, that tribes, when on the ascendant, 
rapilly increated, by amociating, under the sare banter and title with themselves, 
other wtracpling tribes, attractod by the prestige of their power, and the hopes of 
plunder, Jt fs thee thot we must acconnt for the oxtensirenem of the hordes 
which, in the fifth pa ic ab fhe Hani ni Bani Taghiid ; Bazi 

a ix ; i fafar ; i Salam, &c,, none of w nominal progenitors 
was born much before 09 A.D, he - 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often ted : or o2- 
dearoor was made to fabricato 4 clair to a good pedigree. See instances in 
Waekint, p. 227.—C. de Perceval, Vol. 12, p. 491. 

Burkhardt found the Bani Adwén atill inhabiting the country between Jidds and 
Teif: they osed to muster 1,000 matoblocka, but worn nearly exterminated by 
Muhommed Ali Pasha. “ They were an ancient and noble tribe,” he adds, “ an- 
equalled ne aud intizaste with the Shariis of Mecca.” (7ravels im 

ia, pr 
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stituted by his uterine brother Amr, King of Yemen, thea ruler 
of all the tribes descended from Méadd. The most diatinguish- 
ed of these were the descendants of Bakr® and TaGHiin, sons 
of Wail, who, with their various sub-diyisions, were located in 
Yemamsa, Bahrein, Najd, and the Tihima. Hojr waged a suo- 
cessful war with Eira, and conquered from it a part of Bahrein, 
claimed by the Bani Bakr. He enjoyed the title of King, 
sud ruled from 440 to 486 A. D. 

To him succeeded his son Amn at Macsunr,(480—495 A.D.} 
but he failed in retaining the Méadidite tribea under his alle- 
giance, which was recognized for the most part only by hia 
own rece, the Gani Kinds. The claims of Yemen to a foudat tax 
were pressed with too great harshness, and twice, upon the 
plaing of Sullint (481 A.D.) and Mhazdz, (492 A.D.) the 
Kindaite ruler, supported by the troops of Yemen, was repulsed 
by the Arabst Amr al Macsur waa killed ina battle fought 
against Harith V.§ of the Ghassin dynasty. 

The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence 
secured in these battles by their victorious arms, choze Ko.eip 
(492—494 A, D.) chief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.|} 
But Koleib was haughty and overbearing, and he wantonly 
killed the milch camel of” Basis, a female relative of hia wife, 
who wae of Bani Bakr linenge. This, and other acte of indigni- 
ty, roused the vengeance of the Bant Bakr, who slew Koleib, 
The two tribea were now marshalled onc against the other ; and 
the strugglo, famous under the name of the war af Basis (so 
calied after the injured female), Insted long, with various success, 
and was not finally extinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile the Méaddite tribes, weary of the prevailing 
anarchy, returned to their Himyarite allegiance, and placed 
themesslyca under the rule of the Kindaite Prince [lanirgo, 
(495—524 A. D.,) son of Amr al Macsor. 

This ia the Hiurith, whose invasion of Syria and temporary 
conquest of Hira, have been recounted before.{ His stran 
career was closed by defeat and death, about 624 A.D. His 


* This tribe muet de distinguished from the Bani Bakr, descondanta of o grand- 
eon of Hindus, who amisted in tho expulsion of the Jorhomites frum Megeta, 


{ Sulfide lay to the south of the Hedjiz, and the cast of Najd, towards Yx- 


t Some vorses of Zohsir, a of the Bani Kalb, and the ¥Yomenite Governor 
of the Bani Bakr and Taghlib, are preseryod, with reference to these actions, in 
which he himself was engaged. 


, This prince, it will be remombered, was the aon of Maria Dsul Cortain, 
(Maris of the earrings,) dister of Amr al Macrar's mother, 
They awarded him one of the of sovereignty, vis., & fourth part of the 
bowtty. Mahomet sccored a afth, “=e in ® 
Seo page 25. 
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sons succeeded him, but by imprudence and disanion, they soon 
divested themselyos of their hereditary influence. The Bani 
Tarhlib, as partizans of one brother, vanquished the Bani 
Bekr, the supporters of another, in the celebrated action of 
Kuldd the First, (626 A. 1D.}; and the Bani Bakr, after their 
defeat, sought for protection under the supremacy of the Kings 
of Hira. 

The dynasty of Himyar had now sunk under the invading 
force of the Abyasainians (526 A. D.): and ths African rulers 
of Yomen, failing to command the respect or obedience winch 
preacriptive right had accorded to the time-honored lineage 
of Cahtan, the tribes of Central Arabia one by one transferred 
their allegiance to the Court of Ilira. Inthe year 634 A. D., 
the Bani aghlib followed the Bani Bakr in thie course ; and 
posoe wae enforced between the two tribea, by Mundzir IIL., 

rince of Hira, whose common authority they owned. The 
amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca ; a treaty was recorded and 
signed ; and eighty youths of either tribe were sent as hostages 
to Hirn, and renewed year by year. The Bani Bakr continued 
to live about Yamima and the shores of the Persian Gulph, 
but the Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamian. It waa subse- 
quent to this that Amr IIL of Hira waa elain by a Taghilib 
warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,* for a aupposed insult oltered 
to his mother. Thenceforward the Gani Tachlib were the 
enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance of Amr'a suc- 
cessor, they removed to Syria. But on the opening of Islam, 
.we find them again in Mesopotamian, profesemg the Christian 
faitht In 632 4. D., they attached themeelvea to the falae 
prophetesa Seja, and after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen, continued 
faithful to Hira to the last, and in 511 A. D., they glorious- 
ly avenged the murder of Nomin VY. by the Persian king, 
in the battle of Dzau Cir, and achieved independence for 
themselves, A portion of them (the Bani Hanifa) had em- 
braced Christianity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to 
have aubmitted to Islam, during the life-time of Mahomet.t 


_” Thit Air is famous for bia Moiitaca, or “ suspended * which wes re- 
etted at the falr of Ocitz. Hiv tribe doted on it ; aad is used to be repeated even 
by the children long after fia death. 

¢ They sent a deputation to Mahomet, the members of which wore golden 
tromca, They were allowed to niaiutain, unchanged, dheir profeseion of Christia- 
nity, bit nat te baptize their childron, or bring them up as Christians ;-—« fatul 
concession 

if Bome of the most famous of tha Arab poets belong to tho Bakr and Tughlib 
tribes, and thoir poema have rendered famous the war of Bands, and the loog 
train of hostilities which followed. ‘Thus there are ascribed pocme of the clase 
Motilineds ta a, Marit ibn Hilisa, and Afaimiin al Asli, all of the Bakr 
ibe, and to Arey ibn Colthum, uf the Hani Taghlib. 
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We must now go back and take a glance nt the fortunes of the 
house of Kinda. We left the sons of Hiarith at variance 
among themselves. They were pursued with relentless hate 
by Mundzir IIL, of Hira (526-—530 A. D.)},in whose breast the 
injuries inflicted by H4&rith in hie invasion still rankled. Crush- 
ed by such persecutions, the illustrious dynasty of Akil al Morar 
was acon all but exterminated; and there survived only an 
insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a century 
longer, over a part of Bahrein. The history of this period 
ig enlivened by the romantic tale of Tarun Cara, the brother 
of Hirith, who united in his person the two princely Arab 
qualities of poctry and heroism. In the nobis attempt of 
raiaing troops to revenge the death of hia father, Amral Mac- 
sur, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendly tribe in Arabia; 
and hie checquered career,—now received with distinction, or 
heading a victorious band,—agnin routed, and hunted aa a wild 
beast over the deserts by the enmity of Hira,—enda at the laat 
im hia seeking for succour at the Court of Constantinople. Ie 
died on his way back (540 A.D.) and his touching poem, ranked 
among the MonHecdt, contains many beautiful allusions to his 
melancholy history.* 

The chieftainship of the Kindite tribe devolved on 4 junior 
branch of the family, which resided in [[adhramaut, and asaist- 
ed towards the expuluion of the Abyssinians and restoration of 
the house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, we 
find Cavs ruling over the Bani Kinda there, and hie son Al 
Ashéth, with the whole clan, joined Mahomet, A. D. 631. 

Another set of tribes, the deacendanta of Cays Aylant of the 
Meccan stock, now demand our attention: they are divided in- 


* An interesting coincilonce may here be observed between Arab history anid 
the Greclan writerk. Procopios and Nonsoten mentlon an embassy to Abyssinia 
from Justinian, A. 7}. S51, ubject of which wau to crileavour, through the Ye- 
menite Vievroy uf the Abysainian King, to reinstate 4 prince called Cavs, in tho 
command of the Aiadinians and NM daddeniana, anit pire hin troupe to fight agaiust 
the Persians ers we iden Imrol Gays, whim the Greeks scughit to reature 
to bia Arab chieftainahip, and nid against the Peralan vansal of Hira. Other coinel- 
dences of nance may be traced in MW. C. de Perceval, Val. ff, S16, 

The Arabe tellus tiat when ura! Cays went to Constantinople ha Inft hike da r 
anna, dc., ¥ith Bamuecl the Jew, in his fort of Ablak, near to Tayine lo Northern 
Arabia. Thin noble Jew was attarked by the Ghassanide king, Harith the Lame, 
who demanded the deposit, aud threatened to slay the son of Samuel before him, 
if he refused = The Jow was immovable, aod the * fiath of Baxuel” has heneo become 
proverbial among the Arabs, 

Arab writers way that the Emperor of Constantinople, joalous at the reports of 
the intimacy of Jiaral Gays with his dnughter, gave hina : which, like that of 

wlew, consumed hiv body. Ge diel in fact of deers ‘Tho legend shows w 
how late 4 date (#0 A. D.) fiction wingies with Arabinn history. 


+ Hea Wield, p. 04, and ffishkdmi, p. a2; where thoir cmbansy is described. 

+ The pairiagchy, Ghatafan and Tlawizln, wern contemporaries of File Corebh 
(born A.D, 20}. Their sucestor Aylin was tho grandson of Modhar, who waa the 
grigisen of Magid. 
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to two great brancher, the GnaTaran and the Kitasara, con- 
nected, but at some distance, with the Coreish. The chief fami- 
lies of the Ghatafan were the Ban: Deobtin and the Bani Abs: 
those of the Khasafs were the Bani Sulaim (who lived near Mec- 
oa, and with whom Mahomet was put ont to nurse) and the 
Heodzin: the latter again were aub-divided into the Thackif, 
who inhabited Taif, and the Bani Amir ibn Siavda. Excepting 
the Bani Thackif, these were all of Nomad habits; and their rane 
of pasturage extended over the portions of Najd and its moun- 
iain chain adjoining on the Hejdz, from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora, 
to the parallel of Mecca. 

Our earliest notices of these tribes commence in the middie 
of the sixth century, when, after the fall of the Kindaite dy- 
nasty, we find the “ king” of the Bani Abs in command of 
the whola of the Bani Ghatafan, and also of the L[Iawdzin, 
He formed an alliance with Noman 1¥., of [Jira, who took his 
Ganghter in marriage; but hia eldest son, in returning from 
her convoy, waa murdered, and the marriage presenta plun- 
dered by a branch of the Hawazin. Hoetilities arose, the Absite 
Prince wae agsaesinated (A.D. 567), and thenceforward the Bani 
Havwiizin secured their independance. 

The Bani Abs, ready for revange, were diverted by a fresh 
cause of offenca in another quarter. Cays, their chief, in a 
marauding expedition, had plundered from the Bani Tamir a 
horse of matchlvea speed, called Dihis, Todzeifn, chief of the 
Deohiin (their siater tribe}, vaunted his horse Ghabra ag su- 
perior, and a wager and match were the reault. ‘The Dzobiiin 
party, by an ignoble stratagem, checked the ateed of Cuys, and 
Ghabra first reached the gonl, A fierce dispute arose os 
to the palm of victory, and the disposal of the stakes. Arab 
pride and revenge soon kindled into warfare, and such was 
the origin (568 A. D.) of the disastrous war of Dahis, which 
for forty years embroiled and wasted the tribes of Ghatafan 
and Flawizin.* For some timo hostilities raged with varioua 
‘ success; at Jast a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs 
delivered a number of their children as hoatages into the hands 
of the Bani Dzobiiin, but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the 
mannocent pledyes of hia foe, and (A. D. 576) the war waa re- 
kindled afresh. In the battle of Zéudaa, the Bani Absa wore vic- 


* This wor in very famous in Arsh history and Bhich delights to cxpativne 
ob alt the aitendunt crreamstauees, The detailed aecouue given by x C. de Perceval, 
5 highly Hitustratl ve of the fer; pride of Arab chivalry, The bigturs mnt parentige 
of the Ul-atarrod Dahia ls traced wit a curicus mingteness, which would be 


found in few natious but Arabia. The expression r pane 3 ’ C3) — More i f- 
olmed flan Dalis, became proverbial. we f 
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torious, and Hodzeifa,* with his brothera, expiated his treachery 
with their lives, But the bloody revenge of the Absites over- 
shot the mark. So extensive was their alauthter of the Dzobian 
chiefa, that the other Ghntafnn clans conspired to srush the 
murderous tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at the combination, 
forsook their usual haunts, and wandered forth to seck an 
ssylum, which, after many repulses from various tribes, they 
found with the Baui Amir, a Llawizin tribe. 

But meanwhile the Bani Amir had become embroiled in 
hostilities with an indepoadent tribe, the Bani Tambn (of Mec- 
enn origin, who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd, from 
the confines of Syrian to Yemima);: and had vanquished them 
in the notable battle of Rahrahia (578 A.D.) The Tamim 
now coalesced with the Dzobién, and, instigated by a common 
enmity, sought to humble the Bani Amir, along with their 
refugeea, the Bani Abs. Fearful of the issne of so unequal 
a combat, the two latter tribes retired to o strong moun- 
tain called Jabala, where, behind a steep and narrow gorge, they 
awaited the attack, The Bani Tamim and Dzobiin came 
blindly forward, their opponents rushed forth, and though in- 
ferior in numbers, put them completely to rout. Such wes tho 
decisive battle of Sheé Jndafa, fought in 579 A. D.t 

The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 
continued for many years. At last the seeds of mutual dissatiefuc- 
tion haying been sown, the Absites separated themselves, and 
began to long for peace with their Dzobiinite brethren, After 
many difficulties, and the cxercive by several distinguished map, 
of a most magnanimous devotion to the public good,} a con- 


* The only brother nho escaped was In, father of [eins, chief of the Fezire 
(a Dzobiguite tribe}, whe becumes fawons in the time of Mahomet. 


+ Amir ibn Tofail, Chief of the Bani Amir, In Mahomet’ time, was born on 
rocky crest of Jabata, whither the females had been for safety romoved, just an the 
victory was secured. The Mahometan writers place this engagement a¢ an cariler date, 
some in the of Mahomet’s birth, others aa far back as S42 A.D. In refuting this 
erroneous calculation, M.C. de Perceval has the following remarke of genetal appli- 
oability “En génfral, dans tonte J‘lstelre antésiqgmique, lea Arales ont cxayérd 
Vantiquité dee faite, comme la durée de ly vie des personuagen” (Vol, Ff, p, 484.) 


t Thus ZvAair ibn Abn Solma, a contemp port of the Mozcing, celeliratos 
tho magnanhnity of Harith and Hirim, two cobianite cblefa, why charged themaclyes 
with supplying 3,000 camels required in payment of the blood-shed in thia long war. 
Aftor the n ions had heen Interrupted liy a perfidicaa marder, Lidrith brought 
100 camels (tire fol foe or price of blood,} along with hy own son, to the fnther of 
the murdered person, and said, choose brfwem te Blood fof ny non) and fhe milk (of 
the camels.) man chose the camels, and the negotiations went on. There ware 
raany other famoun ponts daring the war of Dede; and none trore ao than the werr- 
or Anterd, Wow feats bare been traenamitted to modern Arabs iu the apocryphal 
Tat charming “ Romence of Antar” Wis Modfacs is atilleztant. Labtd, the satir- 
int of the Dani Amit stock ; and Ndédigha Daobiini (so styled from his tribe,) ary alee 
worthy of mention ns dietiigahed poota, 
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clusive peace waa effected, A. D. 608; and the war of Dahis 
came to an end. 

The Bani Abs and Dzobiin now united, together with the 
Bani Ashjé, another Ghatafan tribe, againat the Bani Amir and 
other Hawéazin elans; and a long continued warfare, marked, as 
usual, by assassinations and petty engagements, but distinguished 
by no general action, prevailed between them, till the risa of 
Mahomet's power. ; 

The following is the sequel of the Bani Tamim’s history. 
After the battle of Shob Jabals, they fell out with their neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr ( Wail,} who, in a year of famine, tres- 

d on their pastures; and several battles, but without any 
important issuc, were fought between them, in 604 A. D,, and 
the following years. In 609, the Persian Governor of o neigh- 
bouring Fortress, to punish the Bani Tamimfor the plunder of o 
Yemenite caravan, enticed into his castle and elew ao great 
number of their tribe, Thua crippled and disgraced, they 
retired to Golayb, on the confines of Yemen, where they wera 
attacked by the combined forces of the Bani Kinda, the Bani 
Harith of Najriin, and some Kodhdaite tribea; but they repulsed 
them in a glorious action, called Colayé the second, tought 
A. D, 612. Inspirited by this snccess, they returned to their 
former country, and again entered into hostilities with the 
Bani Bakr. From 615 to 630 A. D., several battles occurred ; 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing that under the new fuith 
their mutual enmities would be crushed, reacived to have a 
faat paasage of arms with their foes. The battle of Shaitain 
fend of 630 A. D.) was a bloody and fatal one to the Bani 

mim, and they repaired to IMahomet, denouncing the Bani 
Bakr, and imploring his maledictions against them. But the 
Prophet declined, by euch a proceeding, to alienate a hopeful 
adherent, and ahortly after received the allegiance of the Bani 
Bakr, aswell as of the Tamim. 

Two independent tribes, more or less Christian, deserve 2 
separate notice. These were the Bani Tay, and Bani Hirith, 
both descended from Callin, and collateral therefore with the 
Bani Kinda, 

The Banr Tay emigrated from Yemen into Najd, probably 
in the third century of our era; and moving northwarda, seated 
hemeelyea by the mountains of 4/4 and Sa/ma, and tho town 
f Tayna. The influcnce of their Jewish neighbours in that 
yuarter, led eome of them to adopt Judaiam ; others went over 
o Christianity : and the remainder adhered to their ancient 
mganism, and erected between their two hills a temple ta the 
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divinity Fels. We know little of this tribe till the beginning 
of the aoventh century, when we find its two branche#, Ghauth 
and Jadila, arrayed against each other, on account of the dis- 
uted restitution of a camel. After some engagements, 
which are termed the war of Fasdd, or discord,) the Jadits 
emigrated to the ani Kalb al Dama, and thence to Kinnasrin 
(Chalcis) in Syria, They sojourned long there; but at last, 
after the dissensiona with thair sister tnbe bad céntinued 
twenty-five yenrs, peace waa restored, and they returned to 
their former seat, In 632 A. D., the whole tribe ombraced 
Islam. The two famous chicftains, Hiitim Tay, and Zeid al 
Kheil, belonged to the Bani Ghauth. The former is supposed 
to have died between 610 and 620 A. D., the latter embraced 
Islam, and his name was changed by Mahomet from Zeid al 
Kheil (.¢., famous for his korses,) to Zeid al Kheir (the Bene- 
t} 


The Bant Haritu were a clan descended from the Cahlin- 
ite stock of the Bani Madhij. They must have emigrated from 
Yemen at a very early dute, as they were acated in NVajren 
{between Yemen and Najd,) when the Azdites, about 120 A. D., 
moved northwards; and they ekirmished with them. We find 
that the Bani Harith were settled in the persuasion of Cliria~ 
tianity in the time of Mahomet. Baronius refera their conver- 
sion, but with little probability, to the Mission of Constantius 
to the Himyar court, already noticed aa having occurred A. D. 
343, Tho Arabs attribute it to the unwearied Jabours, and 
miraculous powers of a Missionary called Feimiyitn, and his 
convert, the martyr “Addadiah ;* and M. C. de Perceval, o5 well 
as Assemani, concludes that Cariatianity waa generally adopted 
in Najrin about the close of the fifth century. Under the 
reign of Dzu Nowds, we have recounted how that cruel prince, 
in his endeavours te impose Judaism upon its peo le, perpetrat- 
ed an inhuman and treacherous massacre of the Christians, 
Nevertheless, the Bani Hiarith etedfastly held to their fuith, 
and were prosperausly und peaccably advancing under Episco- 
pal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam, 


* Bee the atory told at longth iu Mlsharok, where some of the miracles arc men. 
Honod, auch oy the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people, (py. 10— 
13.) The Martyr, Abdaliah ibn Th4mir, ia known to the Chorch ander the name of 
Arethas, son of Caleb ; probally his Arab name ([arith tbo Kab) before baptism. Tho 
kiog of Najrin renorted to erery expedient to kill thie convert, cast him preci. 
prota, aml plooged hin inte devp waters, bot bbs life was proof agalnet avcry ot- 
teropt, til] at last, by Abdallah own direction, the klong confessed the unlty of tho 
Deity : and tien n blow juflicted on the martyrs head, immediately proved fatal! 
Others ag un day that Abdallah eseupod, an that he wad one of the martyrs of Dan 
Nowds, (Col. af. C. de Lerceval, Vet 2. p. 199, and Gidden's Dectine and Fail, end of 
chap, Tidi., ate f.) 
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One of their Bishops, ddui Haritha, waa in the deputation 
which (A. D, 630) was sent by this tribe tothe Prophet, Coss, 
the famous orator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the 
fair of Ocitz, was likewise a Bishop of Najran.* 


It remains’ to conclude this sketch of the Arab tribes, by a 
notice of YaTuUEEB or Mrepina. 

According to the Arab legand, the whole of this part of Ara- 
bia belonged, originally, to the Ainaichites, fin whom we recog- 
nize the Abrahamic races of other than Israclitish deacent ;) 
but it was invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb (so called after 
an Amulokite chief,) passed, like Kheibar and other neigh- 
bouring places, into their handa, Wild legends, adapted from 
the Jewish Scriptures, profess to explain the cause of the 
Jewish invasion; the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, 
and of David, are with equal aasurance and equal probability 
stated by different traditionista Je need not to go so far 
back, he inroads of Nabuchadnezzar, and hia aack of 
Jerusalem; the attack of Pompey, sixty-four yeara before the 
Christian era, and of Titus, seventy yeara after it; and the 
bloody retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Unodrian, 136 
A.D., are some of the later cnugos which, wa know, dispersed 
the Jcowa,-and drove a portion into Arabia.f Such fugitive 
Jewa wero the Bani Nadhir, the Coraitza, their neichbours the 
Caynocia, &o., who, finding Yathreb to be peopled by « weak 
race of Codhaita and other Bedouin tribes, incapable of offer- 
ing much rosiatance, settled there, and built for themselves 
laree and fortified houses.} 

About the yoar 300 A.D., the clans of the Aws and Khazraj 
alichted at the same settlement, and were admitted by alliance, 
to share in the territory. At firat weak and inferior to the 
Jewa, these tribes began, at length, te grow in numbera;§ and 
ag they encroached upon the rich ficlda and date plantations 
of the Jaws, disputes and enmity sprang up between them. 
The new-comers, headed by Marx, son of Ajlan,) chief of 


© Sprenger, p, S&—Mf. C'. de Perceval, Vol. ., p. 139. 


+ Bee aluo the Jowlah settlement in Mount Scir, which ojected the Auiaiekiies, 
i, Garon. iv, 42, eh 


cadet ne? horses were capable of resisting the wtack of troops; they were called 
mM 


§ Of the numerona tribes Into which they were woou divided, the names of Art 
Mun, and Taym_ Ata, are diynificant of the keopinug up of the sqcou Idolatroas 

Hah aod Tos alli ‘ their named we 
eee 1 yr . te tribes, Malonel change 


|] See Wiukldl, p. 287, 
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the Khazraj, sought and obtained auccour from their Syriar 
brethren (the Bani Ghassin); and oraftily enticed the principn 
Jewish chiofa into an enclosed tent, where they were massacred. 
The simple Jews were again beguiled into security by a trea- 
cherous peace, nnd while attending a feast given by their wily 
foes, a second butchery took placo, in which they Jost the 
Whole of their chief men. Thus, about tha close of the fifth 
century, the Awa and Khazraj became mnstera of Yathreb, 
and ejected the Jewa from euch of their holdings as they 
chose. 

Tt was shortly after theae ayenta that Yathreb was unecx- 
pectedly attacked by a Prince called Abu Karib; but whether 
to punish the Aws ond Khazraj for their attack upon the 
Jews, or for what other cause, ia not very apparent.* The 
invader sent for the four chief peraonagest of the Awsites; 
and they, expecting to be invested with the command of Yath- 
reb, repaired to his camp at Ohod,{ whero they were massacred, 
with the exception of one who escaped to his defenced house, 
and thero defied tho attacke of the treacherous Prince, This 
wns Ouarna, who became chief of the Bani Aws, aa Malik was 
of the Khazraj. Abu Karib prosecuted his attack, destroyed 
some of the date plantations, and brought bis archery to bear 
upon the fortified houses, in which the atumps of .the arrows 
then shot, were etill visible in the carly days of Islam.§ At 
last, falling sick, or despairing of sucecss, he made peace with 


* The poetical romalue gia Hie invader only the tide of Abu Kerib, The historians 
or traditionist will have it, that it was Ade Aurid Tibban dead, King of Yemen, who 
fiporiahed in the boginning of tho third ¢entor,, of oearly 300 years bofore the ers 
of thia expedition, We hare seen, vader the "Reteh of 
rowst have gecarred about the relyn of Dru Nowhs; aod aa bo was 60 bigoted a Jo, 
ita object was perhaps te puuidh tle Awa aul Khazraj, for thoir croc) aud treacherous 
sitacks upon Jews, This, howover, is only «@ conjecture ; as tha native anthoritien 
do not hint ot lt; exeepting by one tradition, high migkes Dan Nowds to have 
embraced Judaism in ennsequence of a yhit ta Yathrob;—ancthor assertion is that 
the GAityun, or head of the Jews, was the cousin and representative of the king whose 
authority the Licjaz recognized, bat the precise meaning of tls je not clear, Fro- 
coplus mentions on ASoyaprSor, ¥ho was at this time master of the northern LHaejaz, 
and offered the sovarckgnty of Ittu Justinian. (feo p. 2} The name anid date 
afford some presumption of identity, 

¢ Among these were “the threo Zcids,” chiofs of the Awartes, andall bearing that 
appellation, 

I Ae pitched below the hill of Ohod, shore he dog a weil; bot ite water did not 
agree with him. Tt waa long after known ga “the Tabbe'a well” (Fide Jenrnai Agia. 
tigue, Wov., 1804, p. 430.) 

There isa paper worthy of on Ghafha, hy M. Perron, in the Journal 
Asratiqns, Novelnber 1838, p. Que of the houses at Medina waa eo bristled with 
the arrows then phot into i 8 at, it received and retalned the heme of Al Ashdr, sane 

ry. onged to and was situated near the spot where Mahome 
afterwards built bis moagne, , int 
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the Aws and Khazraj, and departed. As he left, be ma 
over the provisions and baggage of his camp to a woman, w 
had supplied him with aweet water from Yathreb: she th 
became the richest female in her tribe, and (which seema almc 
incredible,) continued such until the rise of Ialam.* 

The Aws and Khazraj, thus established in power, did n 
long remain on terma of amity with euch other. ‘The fif 
century had not yet expired, when disputes arose on the rel 
tive dignity of Obaiha and Malik, and on the amount of bloc 
fine to be paid for the murder of an adherent of the latter. | 
Battles were fought, and for twenty or thirty years a constant 
enmity prevailed.t At last (620—525 A.D.,) the father 
(according to some the grand-father) of Haasin the poet, being 
clected umpire, decided in fayor of the Awesites, though lim- 
selfs Khazrajito; and to prevent farther dispute, paid the 
diaputed portion of the fine.} 

The peace thus secured, continued for a long series of 
years. But in 583 A, D., hostilities again broke out. The 
ostensible cause was the murder of a Kuhazrajite, or of 
ae Jew under Khazrajita protection, At first the hoati- 
lities were unimportant, and confined to clubs and Iam- 
pone § Ky and bya they became more serioua; the Dani 

bazraj defeated their opponents, and slew one of their chiefs, 


* See Journal Aviotiqur, ioc, olf, p. 447— WC. de Perceval, Vol. If, p. G36, The 
Jatier nugirste With probability that, instead of the rise uf lalam, the brriA of the Pro- 
phetoflularn is went, 1¢ is strange how the expeditiun ia throughout confounded with 
that of Tiltbin Asad, and yet oll the names of ic Meclina actors, a4 well a> the intci- 
deuta, the memory ond marks of which were atill fresh, thew Mahomet went to Medina, 
manifestly require ao date of least two centurica later than that Privce. ‘The reovon 
seine for the departore of the invader, fa the samc as in that of the anciut 
invasion; 7 2, that two Rabbins informed iilm that Medina would be the refuge of a 
great Prophet, &e. Itia curious that neither the anualsa of Medina oor of Mecva 
throw any sathfaclory light on thia later invasion; though Abu ¢‘arib, if a King of 
Yemen, must have passed hy Merven ta pet to ‘Medina, As tho event occurred 
within threr qaorters of a century before the birth of Alahowect, the roufusion and 
uncertainty caunut bot affect ow confidence in the ancient history of the iHejiz 
altogether. 

‘+ Lt was during this period, that Ohaiba, who hod gained much mechea and power 
hy merchandise, tanned an attack upon the Bani Najjar, s Khocraj family, te which 

a wife Solma belonged. Bolma rave secret intimation to her parents, and Ohaiho 
found thea pre for his ottuck, He afterwards divorced ber, and then aha 
married , and borane the yreat prandmether of Mahomet. ( Wiuckidi, p. 14 ) 


t Goe of the conditions of this peace wan security of domicife, which even in mar 


was never to be vielaied. Every murder within o private cuciosure was to Lear 
umual blood-fne. Mahomet did not mach respect thin right. 


Amr, 2 K ite, ropalred at this period to Hira, and obtalned from that Court 
{the supremacy of which Was now ackoowldged in the Hejiz,) the tith of Prue, 
in order to Aba # atop to thia d ; bot the attempt wae onguccesaful. The mode 
ih Which satiristes abused a other was | peculiar. Thu Hassan pilirewoest 
amorous pochry to the elater yu, extolling uty; and Cars ainsi RATT 
in prose af the Gaughter of Unasuin's wife. A almilar praative was ooo of Lie charges 
Hib, the Jow, who was assassinated by Mahomet’s orders. 
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Suweid iin Sdmii," and expelled on Avwsite tribe from the 
city. Bloody encounters occurred, and either party looked 
for succour to the Jews, but they remained neuter; and the 
Khazrajites, to secure their neutrality, took forty of their chil- 
dren a hostages. But animated by a rare barbarity, the most 
of the Khazraj chiefs murdered their hoatagos,f and thus de- 
cided the Jews of the Coreitza and Nadhir tribes, to side at 
once with the Awetica, and to receive with open arms their 
expelled tribe, Both sidea now prepared vigorously for a 
decisive battle, The Bani Aws sought for sid from the Coreish 
at Mecca, but they declined to war against the Khazrajites;{ they 
poined, however, reinforcementa from two Ghassdaite tribes, from 
the Mozeina,§ and from their Jewish allies, the Corcitza and 
Nadhir. The Bani Khezrsj were supportedby the Johcinal (s 
Codhaite tribe) and the Bani Ashji (a branch of the Gtaan 
and by the Jewish stock of Caynocia. Thua,in the year 615 
D.A was fought the memorable action of Béath.** At first the 
Awaites were strack with terror, and fled towards the valley 
of Oraidhftt. But their chief Z/odkeir al Ketaib, in indignant de- 
apair, pierced himself and fell :t{ and at this sight the Bani Awa, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge with auch deter- 
- mination, that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies with 
great alaughter; and refrained from the carnare only on their 
ery for mercy. But they burned down some of their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restrained from razing 
to the ground their fortified houses. 


* This man had a conversation with Makiomet at Meeca, when hie wan canvassing 
there poblicly for his faith, and Is aaid ty have ihed a Maslomn. (/fishdead, p, 141. 
Tabari, n. 156.— Fackidi,p. 2874.) Ho war killed hy a Codhaaite, and his aon (whe with 
the m both berame Musyulnans,) teak the opportunity of revenging Is father's 
dati, hy & blow, thie buth hip and bin virtio were together, sido by aide, at Olod, 
It was proved, and Mahumet put him te ocath aw the slayer of a believer, at the 
gate of the mosque at Cobs. 

Aldallah ibn Obry, afterwarda Makomet’s groat opponcat af Medin jectru 
with horror tha roponal to murder hi4 howtures and persuaded goveral 6 or chict 
to do Ukewinc. Ho was dinaatisied with the conduct of his tribe, and took no park 
in thelr aaheequent proceedings, nor lo the batile of Gidth. 

¢ Mahomet took occasion to address this ombassy, and presented te them the 
claims of his religion, but with tittle success. 

See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt’s Travels in Arahia, p. na iting HE. af 
Motion They wore a Ban! Modlar tribe, somewhat distant Pike Coreih. 

iL This tebe is also noticed by Burkhardt os inhublting the vicinity of Tenbo, 
and Lelng able ty foralai good matchlock men, {Motes on the Baioutes, p. 324.) 


| See Weéchidi, p. 296, where the ora ls given es nix yoars prior to the [egira. 
a© Bédth was elinated in the possession of the Bani Coreitza. 


+t ‘This apot in mentioned vy Burkhardt as one hour's walk N. E, of Medina, in 
the direction of Ohod. f Trarels, p. 454.) 


4t Wackidi, p. 200,547 Ketoid wis an honorary title of wupremacy. 
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The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not re- 
conciled. No open engagement after thie occurred: but 
numerous ageagsinations from time to time gave token of the 
existing ill-blood. Wearied with the diseensions, both parties 
were bout to choose Abdullah ibn Obey as their ‘chief or 
king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an unexpected 
change in the aocial relationa of Medina, 


A survey, thus extensive and detailed, of the Peninsula 
and ite border states, waa requisite for forming oa judgment 
of the relations in which Arabia atood towards her coming 

rophet, 

P he first peculiarity, which upon review attracts attention, 
ia the sub-division of the Arabe into innumerable independent 
bodies, all governed by the same code of honor and morals, 
exhibiting the same manners, and speaking, for the moat part, the 
same lancuage, but possessed of no cohesive principle; restless, 
and generally at war, cack with some other tribe; and even 
where united by blood or by intereat, ever ready, at the mot 
insignificant cause, to separate, ae by an atomic repulaiveness, 
and abandon themeclyes to an implacable hostility. These 
qualities mode Arabia to exhibit, like a kaleidescope, an ever 
varying acene of combination and repulsion, and had hitherto 
rendered abortive every attempt at a general union. The 
Kinda Government, though backed by a powerful dynasty, fell 
to pieces after a brief duration, and neither the Himyar 
Sovereigns, nor after them, the Court of Hira, could effect more 
than the casual recognition of a general species of feudal su- 
promacy. The freedom of Arabis from foreign conquest, was 
owing, not only to the difficulties of its parched and pethless 
wilds, but to the interminable number of independent clans, 
and the absence of any head or chicf power, which might be 
made the object of subjugation. The problem had yet to be 
- determined, by what force those tribes could be drawn to one 
common centre; and it was solved by Mahomet, who invented 
& religio-political system, from elements common to ail Arabia, 
and set it in motion by the inducement,—irresiatible by ad 
Arab—of endless war and plunder. 

The prospecte of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were equally un- 
favourable to the hope of religious movement or national re- 
generation. Tho substratum of Arab faith was a deep-rooted 
eciatty which for many centuries had stood proof, with no aen- 
sible effect, agninst the mout zealous attempta at avangelization 
from Egypt and from Syria. Several causes increased the 
insenaibilty with which the / * 
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A dense fringe of hostile Judaism neutralized upon the north- 
ern frontier the efforts of Christian propagandiam, and afford- 
ed shelter to Central Arabia, The connexions of the Jewe 
extended far southwards, and were met at the opposite extre- 
mity of the peninsula by the Judaism of Yemon, which was 
long protected by the Government of the land, and even at 
times aought iteelf to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 

But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecen had formed a 
compromize with Judaism, and had admitted enough of ita 
seml-Scriptural legends, and, perhaps, of its tenets also, to ateel 
tho national mind againstany Christianappcal. Simple idolatry 
is comparatively powerlesa against the attacks of reason and 
the Gospel, but when welded together with some principles 
of truth, it becomes far moro impervious to human agency. 
The authority of Abraham for the worship of the Raabe, 
and the precious legacy of his divinely inculcated rites, would 
be atriumphant reply to the invitations cither of Judaism 
or of Christianity. Bat the Christiamity of the seventh century 
was iteelf decrepit and corrupt. It waa disabled by contend- 
ing schisms, and had substituted the puerilitios of debasing 
superatition, for the pure and expansive evangeliam of the carly 
ages, What could then be hoped from such an agent? 

Tho state of Northern Arabia, which had been long the bat- 
tle-field of Persia and the Empiro, waa peculiarly unfavourable 
to Christian effort. Alternately swept by the armies of Chos- 
rocs, and of Constantinople, of Hira, and of the Ghassinides, 
the Syrian frontier presented little opportunity for the advance 
of fal Christianity. 

he vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
atedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour; while their 
haughty spirit and revengeful code, equally refused to brook 
the humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not 
that a nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other re- 
ligion, might not be obtained without participation in its spirit, 
or subjection to its inner requirementa: but such a formal 
submission could havo regulted alone from the political supre- 
macy of a Christian power, not from the spiritual suasion of a 
religious agency. Let us look then to the external political 
inducements which bore upon Arabia. 

To the north, we find that Egypt and Syria, represonting 
the Roman Empire, exercised but a remote and foreign in- 
fluence upon Arabian affaira, and even that was continually 
neutralized by the victories and antagonism of Persia. Tho 
weight of Constantinople, if ever Lrought to bear directly upon 
the affairs of Arabia, was but lightly felt, and passed transiontly 
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off* The kingdom of Ghassin, upon the borders of Syria, 
was indeed at once Arab and Christian, but it yielded to Him, 
the palm of supremacy, and never exercised any important 
bearing on the affairs of Central Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is true, that tha 
Christian aspect had improved by the conversion of the Hira 
Court, and many of its aubordinate tribes; and the influence of 
Hira permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of 
Persia; nnd ita native dynasty having lately fallen, had been 
replaced by a Satrap from the Court of Persia, which wae a 
strong opponent of Chriatianity. The relationa of Pagan 
Persia with the Arabs were unintarrnopted, intimate, and 
tives and entirely counter-balanced those of the Christian 


est. 

To the South, Christianity had met with an important Joss. 
The prestige of a Monarchy—though an Abyssinian one-- 
was gone; and in its room had arisen a Persian Satrapy, under 
the shadow of which the old Himyar idolatry, and once royal 
Judaism, flourished apace.t On the Kast there was indeed the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided from 
Arabia by the Red Sea, and the negro race would not, even in 


* The moat prominent instance of Roman interforence is the alloged appointment 
of Othman aba al Herwolrith, aa king of Meoca: but the account appears to be 
very apocryphal, At avy rate, the au y of Othnian was but short-lived. (See 
Sprenger, p.44.) There are vcry few other allusions ta Roman influence in Arab 
eoueeis. The Emperor made « treaty with the maraader Hirlth, the Elndaite 
ehtef: but it waa because of hia lurasion of Ayria. (AM. C. de Perceval, Vol. 2, p. 200.) 
Hashim, Mahwmet’a great grandfutaer, conuluded a mercantile treaty wlth the Em- 

eror, (FFilehidi, », 1i3:) and there were no doubt international arrangements on the 
r for the eucurlty of the cummerce and regulation of the castom dues. Hot these 
infl”enoea hardly crossed the Lua ; and neither did those conneuted with the Ro- 
man Iegions at Duran, or the Lewites Thamadent, referrel to above. QOcea- 
stonally « refugec, such as Imra! Cays,or Mundzir, repaired to the Court of Constanti- 
bople; but tuat court was never able to turn such eronts to any profitable account in 
ita conncaiona with Arabia 


¢ Gibbon thas marke the importance of the fail of the Christlan Government of 
the Abyseinians in Yemen :— . 
“This narrative, of obscure and remote even is unt foreign ta the decline and 
fall of the Roman Etpire. If a Christian power had been malutained in 
Mahomet soust have been crashed in jis cradle, and Abyssiria would haye prevout- 
ed a revolu which has chinged the olvil and religious state of the world.” 
{Decline ond j. Clowes of Chupter XiIi.)} ; ; 
The couclusion drawn by Gibbon is a very doubtful one. It is questionable whether 
Mahonint romld not himself have looked to the continuance of a Christian ier 
een, as ft coutingrg most favorable ry ros, re is go 
mat Aahomet’s sbaracter than dhe adrolinen with witioh | he at Brat 
represented himself as the adherent enpporter ayatems, Won over 
their Tt was thos he treated the taristians of Arebie, who nt feat bettered 
treated, ail wan weloomed by, oho Chrlatisn king Of Abyaila y aud te would wa 
Wes We ', $ mt 
. Christian Goverment in Yemen. lt was uct 
Chris » Lut from and Judaism, that opposition to Mabourt’s 
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s more favorable position, have exercized much influonce upon 
the Arab mind.* 

Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 
in some repecta, ita was waning. There was no hope of a chango 
from the bizh hand of political supremacy; while the preva- 
lence of an influentig! Judaiam, and of o rampant national 
idolatry, rendered the conversion of Arabia, indeed, a doubtful 
and a distant prospect. During the youth of Mahomet, the 
aspect of the Peninsula was strongly conservative, and, perhaps, 
was never at any period more hopeless, 

lt ia a ready failing of the human mind, after the occur- 
rence of an ovent, to conclude that the ovent sould not other- 
wise have occurred. Mahomet arose, and aroused the Arabs 
to a new and a epiritual faith; the conclusion is immediately 
drawn, that all Arabia had been fermouting for the change ; 
that all Arabia waa quite prepared to adopt it; and that the 
Araba were on the yery point of striking out for themsclyes 
the ready path to truth, whon Mahomet anticipated them; 
but only by a few yeara at most.J To us, calmly reviewing the 
past, every token of pre-islamite history belies the position. 
After five centuriea of Christian evangelism, we cnn point to 
but a sprinkling of Christian converts; the Bani FHarith of 
Najrin; the Bani Ianifs of Yemima: some of the Bani 
Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.t Judaism, vastly more 

werful, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytiam under 

zu Nowdés; but as an active and vivifying principle, it, too, 
was now dead. In fine, tho surface of the Peainsu was here 
and there gently rippled by the feeble influences of Chria- 
tianity ; occasionally, the cftects of aterner Judaism would be 
visible in a deeper and more troubled current: but the flood of 
idolatry and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting with the aurge 
of an unbroken and unebbing tide towarda the Kaaba, gave 
ample evidence that they held in undisputed thraldom the 
mind of Arabiae 


* The connexions of the Aras with Abyasinia were chiefly mercantile, Tabart 
nays af it =“ Now there was theie a just lng, called Af Najashky (Ni os ;)} and it waa 
a fand with hich the Coreish asad to do merchandas, They tee wont to go thither 
for commerce, aod to find thercm plenty of food and protecuon, mud good 
traffick™ (p, 127.) 

Dr. Eprenger poen even farther than this, and mz 
ceded by any of lus followers in tho discovery and choigo of Iskam: sev refercuces 


in the votes at pp. 64 aud 50 of Article I, in No, REXVZ1 of thus Review, on the 
sources tor the phy of Mahomet. 


} The Bani Taghlib, and Ghassin, ond the Christian tribes oear Tira, wore re- 
influence on 


moved from direct Central Arabis, and are not Userefore bere taken inte 
attonn 
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Bill, even in this posture of affairs, there existed the ele- 
mente with which a master mind might work those marvel- 
lous changes, which hia wizard wand, alone of all human agen- 
cles, caD produce. Christianity was known; there were 
living examples of it in domesticated tribes; ita books and 
Toany of its doctrines were patent, or at least acceseible, to all, 
The tonets of Judaism were even more notoricus, and its le- 
gends, if not ita sacred writings, were familiar throughout the 

eninsula, The worship of Mecen was founded upon assump- 
tions belicyad to be common both to Christianity and J udainm. 
Here then waa ground of truth ready to the enguirer’s hand, 
and inviting scrutiny and cultivation. And no doubt, many 
an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded to the cagually 
received truths of Chriatianity and <Judaiem:—many an 
honest Bedouir spirit confessed of the law that it was just and 

ood: many on aspiring intellect, as the eye travelled over the 
bespangled expanae of the heavens, concluded that the Uni- 
verso was supported by OnE great being; and in the time of 
necd, many an earnest soul felt fhe suitability of the Chris- 
tinn sacrifice. Cosas, tha Bishop of Najran, was not the first, 
nor, perhaps, the most eloquont and carnest, of Arab preachers, 
who sought to turn bis fellows from the error of their ways, 
anid reasoned with them of righteousness, truth, and the judg- 
ment to come, 

The MATERIAL for a great change was here; but it requir- 
ed to be* wrought: and Mahomet was the worxsan. The 
fabric of Iulam no more necessarily resulted from the state of 
Arabia, than a gorgeous texture necessarily reaulta from the 
meah of tiny silken tliread; nor the stately ship from the un- 
hewn timber of the forest: nor the splendid palace from un- 
shapon masses of quarried rock. Had Mahomet, atern to his 
first convictions, followed out the Jewish.and Christian sys- 
tems, and inculoated upon his fellows their simple truths, we 
should have had a “ gainT MATOMET,’—pethapa o “ MAHOMET 
THE MARTYR, —laying the foundation atone of the Arabian 
Charch: but we should not certainly, in his day, have seen 
Arabia convulaed to its centre, or even any conaidernble por- 
tion of it Christianized. He abandoned hia early convictions ; 
for the uncompromising xoverity of inflexible principle he substi- 
tuted the poldon proupecta of expediency and compromise ; 
and then with consummate skill, he vevised a machinery, by the 
plastic power of which, ge gradually ahaped his material into 
an harmonious and perfect form. To the Christian, ha was 
as a Christian;—to the Jew he became as a Jow :—to tho 
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Meccan idolator, as a reformed worahipper of tha Kanha. 
And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of mind, 
he persuaded the whole of Arabia, idolator, Jew, and Chrie- 
tian, to follow his steps with docile submission.* 

Buch p process we atyle that of the workman shaping his me- 
terial, It was not that of the material shaping its own form, 
rouch lees moulding the workman himself. Jt was Mahomet 
that formed Islam: it waa not Islam, or any pre-existing 
Moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 


* But this affect Was not attained wntil both spiritual and temporal powers had 

been pl ot a. coanalote op of twenty yes; and no 

the te peel ce of the ot removed by ‘cath, than almost 

the wh whole of Arabla rose ap in rebellion Islam, The remark ia anticipatary, 
bat should not be loss sight of in our eatimate of Antc-Mahometan Arabia, 
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ArT. IL—1, Scenes de Voynge dana Cinde, Par Th, Pavie. 
(Revue de deux Mondes. 1 Avril, 1853.) 


2. E’inde sous la domination Anglaise, Par ie Baron Barchou 
de Penhoén, auteur de Phistoive de la conquete de PInde par 
PAagleterre. 2 Tom. Paris, 1844. 


Inpra was discovered by M. Victor Jacquemont, about the 
thirtieth year of the present century. It wasinhabited by two 
distinct classes of people, differcnt in many respects from each 
other, but neither of them far removed from a state of barbarism. 
The one clasa wore no clothes worth mentioning, and the other 
elazs wore such as cannot be mentioned without a sigh of 
compassion for their unfortunate wearers, inasmuch aa their 
eut had been banded down, unimproved, from a remote antiqui- 
ty, indicating that the latest communication with the civi- 
lized world, that is Paris—{and that communication must have 
been indirect and circuitons}—liad not taken place within two 

eara of M.. V. Jacquemont’s visit. The country was ruled over 
by a queen called Lacy William, who was accustomed to travel 
ina “Tom Jones,"* and who gave evidence how well ehe deserved 
the throne, by the nearer approximation that she made than 
any of her subjects of either race, to a truthfully high estimate 
of the merits of M. V. Jaequemont. 

After the publication of M. ¥V. Jacquemont’s discovery, in- 
deed, some resurrectionist of deceased volumes found out tliat 
the country had been visited ot an earlicr period, by onc M. 
Bernier, who found onc Aurunazebe occupying’ the throne that 
his successor found occupied by Lady William: There was also 
a legend that a M. Thevenot and a M. Tavernier had been in 
India, but these legends were, probably, mythical. I¢ was also 
enid, thata M. Dupicix had once ruled over India, otherwise 
ealled Pont de Cherri; but ae the histories of his reivn con- 
tained accounts, evidently fabulons, of Lis being defeated by 
the British, the whole of lia history was probably apocry- 
phel; haying perhaps been composed by the (british, in order 
that they might cet the glory that they profess to have pained 
by hie defeat, against the disgrace of their owndefeat at Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. But thisimpertinent diecovery was not allowed 
to detract anything from tho merits of M. V. dJacquemont ; 


* Moch has been written on the subject of Honanizing, and we onee had an 
article on the Hellen af Oriental words, The Galli of thon i quite a 
worthy of being treated. The exuntple in the toxt is amusing, from the coitcidence 
of the namo given to her Jadyshtp’s conveyance, with that of the hero of a celebrated 
work, But the words, pronounced after the Freach fashion, come yery near fo the 
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and he rotains,and ever will retain, the credit of having 
been the firat to make his countrymen acquainted with the fact 
of the exiatence of India 

It ia altogether astonishing to what an extent the descriptions 
of this aniably vain traveller (vanity excitea pity, and “ pity 
melts the aoul to love”) have given a bias to the judgments 
of the French, in all matters relating to Indio. They sce it 
with hia eyes; they describe it in hia style. Those of them, 
who have never visited India, take up his descriptions without 
question, and the few who do venture to pay a visit to the 
Sritannos hospitibus feres, 11 thie land of their exile, come 
nmonget 16 with his impressions established as the ideal stan- 
dard of their own, and with the conclusion formed, that the 
more nearly they can approach hia sentiments and his modes 
of expreasing them, the greater will be the merit of their 
books. 

It may seem unfair to make these remarks apropos merely 
to an article ina magazine; but in point of fact, we state the 
impression made upon us by a tolerably extensive courae of 
reading. And were it not 80, the Hevue de deux Mondes haa 
s0 high anamo in the world of periodical literature, and has so 
evidently the best writers in France at ita command, that we are 
rather in danger of doing injustice to it than to the general body 
of French writers, by regarding ita articles as fair specimens, 
in matter and manner, of the literature of France at the 
preacut day. 

Who M. Pavie is we do not know, nor do we at this moment 
recollect whether wo have met with his name before; but the 
admission of his article into the Kevue ia a certificate of rou- 
pectability, He, doubtless, knows as much respecting India 
as respectable literary mon in France gencrally know respecting 
it, Ilia opinions are, probably, those of a considerable body 
of men of tha same cluss—for when personal or party-interesta 
arc not at stake, men of the same claas do not generally differ 
widely in opinion—and they will be read without question by 
many thousands of readers, and insensibly incorporated into 
the eredenda of the French people. 

It may be worth while then to examine this article of M. 
Pavie, and * sec ourselves ag others see us.” The article is 
noninally a review of a German work, entitled Paiva Khan- 
da—Leben und Charakterbilder aus Indicn und Persicn, von 
Erich von Schénbery, 2 vol. Leipzig, 1852 ; but except tell- 
ing us that Patna Khanda meana a place where the lotus abounds, 
and quoting a story about Runjit Singh, the reviewor makes 
ne reference to the work under review. It is not for us to con- 
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dema his conduct in thie respect, as there are come panes of 
glasa in ovr own roof whichmight haply suffer from the recoil of 
any missiles that we might throw. Tho fact is,that our fraternity 
Go aome dishonor to their vocation, by adhering to the practice 
of invariably attaching the titles of one or wore books to their 
articles, Heviews were originally intended merely to give an ac- 
count of eoks ; but now their sphere is greatly enlarged, and 
it is expected of them that they should review not only booke, 
but events and men. Formerly the reviewer had only the 
literary world employed in providing subjects for the exercise of 
hia functions, but now he hag the whole world employed in no- 
thing elae than furnishing mattor for his articles. The practice, 
however, has been retained, of prefixing the titles of books ta 
Review articles, and aa i is quite harmless, and as it lias been 
handed down as an hcir-loom from the days of the patriarchs of 
our race, we confess that we haveno desire to see it relinquished, 
and a mero running title placed at the head of an article, instead 
of the title of a book. But we have o long road to travel, 
and must not indulge our propensity to digress, 

After stating, in very general terms, the design and method 
of the fatima Ahanda, the reviewer proceeds to treat of various 
subjects “in the misccllaneous order (le péle-mélc) in which 
they ordinarily present themselves to the European traveller.” 
According to this order, of course the first subject ia the land- 
ing, This event may be viewed in various aspects, Some 
may delight in contemplating the unmodified and unmitigated 
 oriffintam” of the new-comer; but we confess we never could 
apprehend aught ltke the full intensity of the fun that most old 
Indians seem to perceive in the fact that a men sbould be un- 
able to speak a language that he has never learned, and that 
he had never before seen animals and plants which are pecu- 
liar to the country that he is now visiting for the first time, and 
that he should not be perfectly conversant with customa which 
bave been originated in a aiate of society of which he has 
hitherto had no experience, Yet thie ia all that goes to make 
up eriffinism, that most ridiculous of all thinga to an old 
Indian. Jf indeed a young man affects to know what he does 
not know, or condemne custome of which he knows najther the 
origin, nor the use, he is a fair subject for ridioule; but simple 
griffinism-~griffiniem without dogmatism—has never, eo far as 
we recollect, been to usa subject of intense merriment. We 
do not laugh at a new-born child, because he cannot make chairs, 
or dance quadrilles, or post ledgera, or write articles; rather do 
we smile upon him with tender affection, remembering that we 
were once such as he ia now, and reflecting that he will be aa we 
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now are, when we shall have passed away from the sccial circle, 
and the world of business, and the republic of letters, And, 
haply, we breathe for him a eilont or uttered prayer, that the 
career on which he is juat entering may bo a career of upright- 
ness and honor, or address him in our heart with a sentiment 
like that of the Eastern poet— 

On parents’ knees, a naked, new-born ebild, 

Weeping thou eat‘et, while all araund thee emii'd ; 

Bo live, ibat, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Thou mayest smnile, while all around thee weep. 


And with aimilar feelings aro we diapoaed to regard the new- 
comer to India—the griffin if you will. Entering upon 4 new 
career, amongst atrangers—removed, for the firat time probably, 
beyond the reach of paternal couneel, and maternal care, and 
fraternal sympathy, and—most valuable of all, in some respects, 
ae regards its influence on the formatiou of a young man’s 
character—of sisterly kindness and confidence—with many 
bopea and expectations witbin him, that are destined never to 
be realized, and with many temptations around him which he 
has never learned how to resiat—-our feelings are apt to clothe 
themselyea in the words of anothor Enstern poet, not leas 
beautiful, and more magouline than those we just now quoted— 


The God before whom my fathers did walk, 

The God which lod me all my life-long unto this day, 
The angel whieh redvemed io from all evil, 

Biews tiie lad t 


Now, at Inst, for M. Pavie’s description of the landing. 
We shall probably consult the wishes of a considerable propor- 
tion of our readera, by preecnting this, and such other extracts 
as we may have to make, in an Mnglish form, although we are 

uite aware that we cannot presorve the full richness of favour 
that belongs to some of them in the onginal :— 

* You touch the shore; ¢ palenquin awaits you, and an offici- 
* ous interpreter invites you to pet into it. Behold modera 
* India, auch aa Enclish occupation and the great steamers 
* which are perpetually ploughing the seas, have made it. In 
‘ this land, where every thing surprises you, no one ia surprised 
‘at you. Assoon ag you aro cradled in this litter, like a 
‘ patrician of ancient Rome, a beggar, who deafens you with 
* his lamentations, eeeks alms in the name of Allah! You have 
‘aview of the Indin of the middle age, the India of the 
€ Mogule, which Islamism has covered like an immonse and 
* fearful wave. The bearers of the palanquin spring alertly on 
* one aide, They are making room for a bull with gilt horne, to 
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‘ which old Brahmans are presenting frevh grass, and whose 
* humped back young girls are caressing. This bull is the 
emblem of Sivaizm. You have found the India of antiquity, 
whose language and whose myths are lost in the night of 
time. Three epochs, three civilizations, three faiths cncoun- 
ter each other on this mysterious ground. Above that 
motley crowd, agitated by so many different thoughts, riso 
the belfries, the minarets, and the pagodas. The apire of the 
Christian temple points right upwards (nu milieu des airs) and 
soca straight to heaven: at the sound of the bell which rina 
sweet and sharp, you think with emotion on the perpetual 
youth of Christianity, which is every day extending its 
peaceful conquests. From the height of the balconies hung 
sround the minareta, the blind Muezzin invites the Muuaul- 
man fatalists to prayer—a distant and enfeebled echo of the 
Prophet’s summone to the tribes of Arabia. Under the por- 
ticoes of the pagodas, around the sacred tanks, sport and 
run rivileged unimals, birds and quadrupeds, which the 
indus reverence as images of thelr gods: and upun the 
threshold of these temples, devuted to idulatry, the conch iu 
which the Brahman blows, inflating hia cheeks like a Triton, 
makeg you dream of ancient Pagan Grreece.” 
This is purely and thoroughly French, Our author docs 
nut tell us where it ia that “ we touch the shore,” but it ig pro- 
bubly either at Madras or Culcutta, the word which we have 
rendered shore baing equally applicable te the bank of a river 
us to the shore of the sea. But it is not of much moment. 
All have, of course, read of the great motaphyasician who had 
cultivated the power of abstractiun so assiduously and 40 suc- 
cesrfully, that he was quite able to conceive of a Lord Mayor 
apart from bia sword, and hie chain and his horse, yea, apart 
trom his arme and legs and paunch, and body and soul and 
existence—the mere abstraction of a Lord Mayor, posscasiag all 
the qualities common to all existing and all possible Lord 
Mayors, and no quality peculiar to any indiy idual Lord Muyor, 
or by which one ‘Lord ayur ia distinguished from all the reot. 
It is probably much so with M. Pavie. Lis conceptions 
of an Indian city are of the most abstract kind, and will ft any 
ono of the existing coneretes--as well as any other. ‘The 
churchea, the mosques, and tha liindu templea may, very 
naturally, be regarded as significant ayunbols of the three groat 
perioda into which the history of India divides itself’; but 
our imagination lags a long way behind M. Pavie, when he 
solects a palki, a fakir, and a brahmani bull as representations 
of the came periods. Perhaps be means only that there b 
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present a member of each of the threa races who have succes- 
sively held sway in India, the Hindu, the Museulinan, and the 
European. But why a Fronchman in a palki should be regard- 
ed as very appropriately symbolical of thea English ruje in 
Tadis, or 8 Mussulman be war should be the chosen figure of 
Mohammedan conquest ang dominion, dota, we confess it, puzzle 
ue considerably. The brahmani bull is all very well; though 
we snapect that the gilding of his horns is the Frenchinan’s 
work; and it never happened to ua to see the Hindu young 
ladies caressing the humped back (le doa boseu) of one of thesa 
animals, Indeed, we think it would be a feat somewhat difh- 
cult of accomplishment, and requiring « somewhat abnormal 
developinent of the brachial organ, We are not aware that 
in India blindness is decmed an indispensable qualification for 
sn aspirant to the office of Muezzin, though we heve read that 
it is in some other counties, and it has never been our luck 
to see a pagoda with a portico. 

Our author next treats us to a dissertation on the costumes, 
and especially the turbans, which distinguish the different In- 
dian races, which he closes thus :— 

Another mark will indicate to you, whether the I[lindu* 
© who passes by you is a Mohammedan or an idolator. The 
* latter crosses lin tunic on the right side, in order to allow 
‘the sacramental cord, suspended over his left shoulder, to 
‘float freely: the former hooks his tunic on the side 
* of the heart, But were he naked, the Pagan Hindu will be 
© betrayed by soine aymbolical mark printed on his forchead, 
* his breast, or hig arme. It is also his custom to unfasten and 
* shake out ta the gpen air, even under the burning sun, hia long 
‘ hair greased with cocoa-nut of]; the Musaulman, on the other 
* hand, always conceals his ehaven head under the folds of the 
* turban, or the ekull-cap of white cotton.” 

That [indus, when they do wear tunies, button them on the 
right side, and Mussulmana on the left, is quite true; but as 
to the reason here assigned for the practice of the former, it doca 
not acem tous to be valid. At most, it couldapply only to the 
Brahmans, who alone ordinarily wear the paitn. Moreover, we 
should think that thia paita, pnasing over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm, would be more likely to “ float Freely,” were 
the buttons removed to ithe Icft side, The fret acems 
to be, that the [indus borrowed the tunic from the Moham- 
medans, and altered the form of it merely to distinguish 


* MM. Paver wees the term Told asa national epthet, meloding loth Papane amt 
Mohammedans Jt mme ueual to qe thas a rehygons ACHabun, Uapyang ull 
those who profesy the Taydu retiqion, 
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them from those of the other creed. It will be new to most 
of our Indian readers to be told that Ilindus always wear lon 
hair, and that Mussulmansalwaya have their heacde shaved. 
Few people are long in India without seeing the duandified 
khidmutgara of European houses, with their hair hanging in 
long ringlate over their shoulders ; and it 18 not generally very 
long ere they come into contact wilh a pandit, with the bright 
effulgence of hia scalp relieved only by the tuft of hair on the 
crown, rescmbling precisely the sealping tuft of the Amezi- 
ean Indians, but they would be considerably in error if they 
eoucluded that the former was a Hindu and the latter 1 Mus- 
elim 

The next subject on which our author touches, ia that of the 
professions of the people of India. Efe tells ua that all the pro- 
fessions of advanced civilization are represented in India, 
and that caste rendera thease hereditary. “ Yet ° (says he)“ the 
© unelassed individuala (lea individus declasaés), who are neither 
* Jnnd-holders, nor merchants, nor artizans, nor cultivators, nor 
« kings, nor porters, form two great divisions (deux grand eaté- 
‘ gorica), the eepoys and the munshis, or as they may be enlled 
* (comme qui dirait) the men of the aword, and the men of the 
‘ pea.” We had alwaya, mm our ignorance, imagined that there 
way a hereditary caste of warriors. and another of writers ; but 
we must hasten ta blot out the terms dshetrya and kayastha 
from our vocabulary. To us, deeply pondering on thia pregnant 
sentence, there occurred o ihought which we humbly pre- 
sume the world © will not willingly let dic.” It seems that the 
{wo professions of civilization that thia country wants, are 
men of the pen and men of the sword ; and hence, according 
to the principle of compensation, the East India Com- 
pany have been Icd to send out men to supply the defi- 
ciency, civiliana and aoldiera, comme gui dirat, writers and 
cadets, But if we might venture to correct ao accurate a 
writer, we would suggest that the list he gives of the clarses 
that exist, indicates a atll wider blank. One of the professions 
of an advanced civilization ia that of the physician; but phy- 
Sicians aro neither land-holders, nor merchanta, nor citizena, 
nor cultivators, nor kings nor porters; and hence the necessity 
fur the TTonorable Kast India Company's Medical Department. 
In most civilized communities there is a class of men sot apart 
for the teaching of religion; but these are not comprehended 
in the classes enumerated by M. Pavie, hence the origin of the 
Ecclesiastical Eatablishment. There are no sailors, and hence 
the Indian Navy hasbeon called into being. We hope M. Pavie 
will receive the uuggestion of an addition to “ the crying wants 
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of India,” as it was previously to the commencenent of or 
rule, with all the attention thet, we feel assured, it richly 
merita. 

But we must foliow ovr author in his description of the 
second of his unclaseed classes. It is somewhat long, but we 
do not think our readers will recard it aw tedious: 

* The second (the munshi-} have for their cliaracterietic 
‘ the peaceful pen-case, similar io the ink-stand, which the 
* Copts of Egypt pieh into the folds of their girdle. The 
* munshi is 9 valuable man. lave you a letter to write in 
* beatiful Persian character,—a Ictter with very little matter 
* in it, a8 is customary in the East, but which must abound in 
flattering metaphors and anxious wishea? The fine reed- 
* pen, which moves under the nimble fingers of the native, will 
* trace the characters ar by mnagic. Do jou wish to learn 
‘the language of the country? The countenance of the 
© munehi ig lighted up with joy. With spectacles on nose, and 
‘a roll of paper under lits arm, he approaches you with the 
« mild and polished air of ancedy savant. His feet bare— 
* he hag left his alippers at the door—the turban over his cyes— 
* he sits upon o chair with the embarrassment of a man accus- 
‘ tomed to fold his legs under him, and the Jeason begina, The 
* munahi ia not deficient in knowledge ; he apeaks and writes, 
‘ indiflerently well, three or four languages; but as he haa 
‘ fearned them all, bis own included, by rote, it mm cxeeeding-~ 
* ly difficult for him to teach them with any method. Forty- 
‘ nately, the lesson degenerates into conversation; the munshi, 
‘ changing places with hia pupil, graciously allowa himseli’ to 
* be questioned; and, provided the interviews are continued 
* for some montha, one knows cnough to make himaelf under- 
* stood by the servanta—who speak English. In short, the 
munshi will teach you many thinga which are not in the 
booka. Tor example, he will tell you that the Government 
of the Lonorable Company is very much liked by the 
natives, except in four particulars :—stamped paper—-the iu- 
tarference of the state with that part of the code which 
respects women-—the tax which is imposed on all lands and 
tenements—and the employment of the Persian language 
in all the courta of justice. The Hindu, who is fond of 
money, ia well aware that the result of a lnwe-suit ic alwaya 
doubtful, and he ecruples to incur the expense of « sheet of 
stamped paper of the cnormous price of one franc, sixty 
cents. aa justice less costly under the nawabs? Then 
‘ again ia it an evil that the Mnglish law prevents o Hindu 
* husband from retaining by force the wife that demande to be 
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separated from him? The question of taxes is one that 
ia not easily judged of in any country ;-—-and aa to the em- 
ployment of a uniform language in the courts of justice-— 
be it Persiar. or Hindustani—it is a measure whose object 
ia to gisa more unity to this vast country, composed of so 
difsrent elements, On taking the place of the Great Mogul, 
the Company has underteken to rule aa he did—and more 
than he did—over all India; and as falamism had penetrated 
everywhere, and na Persian was the lancunge of the nowabe, 
it became natural that the new Government should adopt this 
prevalent idiom. These are questions of detail; yet it is enay 
to see that they touch the nativea in their prejudices and inter- 
este. It mattere little to the Linda what master governea him, 
elitellas dum porten meas; but he shrinks frum the taxation 
which lays hold upon a ehare of the gains of hia toilxome 
occupation. Te is attached to the diuleet of his districi ; 
and he dislikes laws which restrict the omnipotence of the 
insater of the house, the pater Janulias of Indian society.” 
This ta a long extract; but we do not think that our readers 
would have wished us to break off a single sentence ehort of 
the end. Indeed, we wish that we could fill our tri-mensial 
two hundred and fifty payes with matter that iso sure to amuse 
and instruct them. ‘This is altogether a masteily aad life-like 
sketch, To make it complete, we should mention that we 
icarn from tlie sentence following our extract, that the original 
is a Museulman, and that he ig employed aa a school-mnrter, 
and a public writer, and as a secretary to the Muasulman 
princes. No wonder, though the conversation of so important 
a personage should be a rich treat; and auch it assuredly ia. 
In these daya, when the Charter discussions are going on, and 
while it may atill not be too late to make grictancee known in 
the proper quarter, we cannot but “ish that our author 
had been a hittle more explicit in stating the four grounds of 
offence of our honorable master. As to the stamped paper, it 
ia clear enough. Litigation is to the [hindu the otal of life, 
and a tax upon it is to him a tax upon daily bread; but 
what the munshi refers to when he speaka of “ the interfor- 
ence of the state with that part of the code which relates 
to women,” aa explained by our author's commentary, that “ tho 
* Jenglish law prevente a Hindu husband from retaining, by force, 
* a wife that demands to be scparated from him,” and, again, that 
the lawa “' restrict the omnipotence of the pater -familias”—we 
cannot for the lifo of us make out. If he had said just the 
posite, and had told ua that the law prevents tho co-reli- 
gionjat of the munshi from abandoning the wife whom he 
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wishes to discard, and obligca him to maintain her, then we 
could have made something of it; but aa it stands, it baf- 
les us altogether. Ags tothe third ground of complaint, we 
are made painfully to foel the pitiablencss of our exile in this 
remote land, cut off from all sources of recent intellirence. 
We have heard that a worthy clergyman in St. Kilda, though 
@ staunch Protestant, waa found praying moat devoutly for [Lis 
most gracious Majesty, William the Fourth, aftor his august 
niece had been a full year and day on the throne; but 
that was nothing in comparison with our ignorance of tha atate 
of matters. The very ink in our pen blushes to record the 
confession, that for the last fourteen years we have been under 
the impression that the Persian had been superseded by tho 
Vernacular dinlects of the several provinces, in the proceedings 
of the Courts. But of course they know better in Paria, How 
touching, too, 18 the candour of our munsli, who, asa echolar 
and «a Persian writer, must haye an interest in the continu- 
ance of the Persian system, yet who is quite eager to make it 
known that it ia umvereally unpopolar. Ah! if the world 
were peopled with such men, we should have eldest sona plead- 
ing for the abolition of the privileges of primogeniture, and 
bishops londing the influence of their lawn to a measure for the 
equalization of livings, and lawyers of all grades combining to 
excogitate a plan for simplifying and expediting the administra- 
tion of justice, and agriculturista cloquent for the abolition 
of protection, and Irishmen entreating to be allowed to pay 
the income tax. Scrioucly, however, we should not pass over 
tle good feeling that M. Pavie displays in vindicating the Eng- 
lish Government from the imaginary charges preferred against 
it by his imaginary munzhi, It is in pleasing and croditable 
contrast with the feeling displayed by somo of hia coun- 
trymen towards that Government, and toward all that ia 
English ; and we thank him for it. 

As a companion to the aketch of the munshi, our author next 
prosente us wither portrait of the pandit. it is painted in a much 
tamer style than the preceding. Indeed, it ia not very different 
from what an artist who had been in Judea roight have painted. 
But still, that our readera m+y be in possesion of the parr, 
we shall present them with it alao :—- 

‘¢ The pandit ia a Brahman: he has atudied the snorad books, 

the religious legends, the philosophical trentises. In the 

service of the rajas he fills the office of epiritual director, 
leaving to the purofit (the family priest) that of eacrificor 
and officiating priest. In the large tuwna ho devotes himself 
to teaching; it is he who tranamits from generation to gencra- 
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tion the knowledge of the Vedic doctrines ; he it is who haa 
transcribed, with a reed-pen, 50 many valuable manuacripta 
on palm leayes, and has thus presorved to cur day the monu- 
rocots of s literature more ancient than thatof Greece. The 
pandit is, in truth, a man of letters, In the libraries founded 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, by the Asiatic Societies, 
he is employed in revising the texts and arranging them. 
When the printing of «a Sanskrit work is in hand, the editors 
find in him « conscientious and competent corrector. Devoted 
to study by condition and duty, the pandit is content with 
a moderate salary. Though very proud of his knowledge, 
ha soarcely aecka to be appreciated, and finds in the work 
which he accomplishes the greatest reward of his labor, His 
conceit is flattered by the anxicty which Europeans display 
to study the languages of his country, and the systems of belicf 
of which he ia himself the representative. For the strangers 
who make use of his services, he hag neither hatred nor affec- 
tion, but contempt, which he knows bow to dizeemble to 
suit his own purposes. The pandit is, above all, a Brahman 
who holda by the privileges of his order. Provided he can exert 
hia influence over the minds of men, provided that in his 
person honor be done to the man of letters and the theologian, 

e submits to the foreign occupation without a murmur.” 

This, ag we have said, ia but a tame sketch in comparison with 
the othor, and aecms to havo been abatracted from the portfolio 
of some Indien artist. Certainly, it exhibits little of M. Pavie's 
usual brilliancy of coloring. 

The next subject that attracta our attention ia the descrip- 
tion of the pilgrimages of the natives of India to certain 
places of aanctity. There ia nothing in Chaucer to be com- 
pared with the following :— 

“In this immense extent of country—” extending from Cey- 
Jon to the peake of the Uimalaya—* how many placca there 
~ are, which are celebrated by tho pocts, towards which a crowd 

wends its way in pilgrimage! These fumilica, which travel 

Blowly in amall chariots drawn by bullucke—these old Broh- 

mane with white beards, who march in the dust—each with 

an antclope skin upon his back—these horsemen, with fine 
moustaches, who trot along on their pretty little horace, the 
buckler dangling from their shoulder, the sabre from their 
girdle—these bands of poor people, singing and crying at 
the pitch of their voices, who drag themselves along from 
village to village, with no baggage but a cocon-nut, in which 
they collect tha rice that they beg from door to door—these 
troops of laborcra and potty merchants, whe lead weary 
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* children by tho hand, or carry them astride on their necks— 
*‘ all thie crowd proceeds io plunge with cuthusiaum into the 
‘ watera of the Jumnno or the Ganges.” 

Brahmana with white beards! Brahmans clothed in akin ! 
These are new ideas to ua* So is also that of a Elindu, or indeed 
any Asiatic, trotting. Tlow we wish that M. Pavie had record» 
ed the conversation of some of hia groups! If he had done 
them but half the justice that he docs to that of the munshi, 
he would have thrown Chaucer into the shade entirely. 

After a detailed description of the fnir or méla at Hardwar, 
which occurs, eo he tells us—at the vernal equinox once in 
twelve years !—by an easy transition, our author passes on to en- 
quire into the condition of the natural rulera of the people. 
“ They live,” (says he, truly and well,) “* even they, aa their fa- 
‘ thers lived, and yet, to aay the truth, they exist not. I know no 
* spectacle more sad than theac rajas, these nabobs, whove arms 
* are bound, and before whom wen bow down, saying, fail, 
O king.” A sad spectacle truly, and one which it were scarcely 
right to introduce into an article written in the vein of the 
present, Before leaving the enbject altogether, we may just 
mention, tliat the only two of these “ puppet-king~” whom our 
author specifies, are the Emperor of Delhi, and Ranjit Singh } 

The mention of these “monarcha without authority,” (amonget 
whom, aa we have juet etated, he includes Runjit Sing,) with 
their state and display, leads our author to a dissertation on 
the elephant, the camel and the horse, in which he shows « 
good deal of ingenuity; and then he gives « deacription of 
cheeta-hunting ; and then he poset on to an account of the 
musk-doee and the black bear of Kashinir; and eo he pazacs 
out of Indin; and on the confines we take our leave of M. 
Pavie, from whose article we have really derived much amusc- 
ment and aome insiruction. Of the amusctnent we have endea- 
vourod to make our readers partukera, of the instruction the 
BUM ainounts, as nearly as we can estimate it, to this, that if 
a man wishes ta write well upon a subject, his chances of suc- 
ceading will be none the leas, if the subject be one about which 
he knowa a little. 


And now we must pass “ from lively to severe,” from the 
Megazine article, to the two-volume work, from M. Pavie to 


* ft is quite troe thot amongat the Banyaseis, whos M. Pavia ib hero attempting to 
dleseribe, thers are sunt Bradimasn, or, ty tute the matter neta correctly, wen whe 
nave bern Brahmans, These men atlow their beards ty prow, and weer tie antelope’s 
or lvupant akin. But this, not iu their Bealimanicvas capacity. In foot, the lifo ut 
a Sanyal oc fncompadible with the Jags of a Bralungt, and the Brahwun who 
Lecomics a Sauryasai, ense facto reluajiises ali the privuoges of Lin caste. 
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tho Baron B. de Penhotn, and from the style of good-naturel 
banter to that of carnest examination as to the truth or false- 
hood of charges advanced against onc of the most important 
institutions in the workd. Wirst of all we would enter our 
rotesat against a practice that cannot be too strongly repro- 
pated, of which the work befora us affords an instance. On 
the outer cover, the author ia styled Aepresentant du peuple, 
and the date cf the publication is given as 1850; but in the 
proper title-page there is no such “ handle” te the author's name, 
and the date of publication is 1844. This is not difficult to 
necount for, The book was published in 1844, but the copies 
remained unsold. In 1850 the agitation about the renewal 
of the Company’a Charter began in England, and the interest 
taken in Iudian affaira by the people of England, and com- 
municated in some deerce to intelligent men on the con- 
tincnt of Europe, was greatly encreaacd. Advantage waa ta- 
ken of this enhaneed interest, in ofder to dispose of a few 
copies of tha Baron’s atill-born work; a new cover was print- 
al, and the book was re-iaaued asa fresh publication. It may 
be enid that there is no great harm in this; that a book writ- 
ton in 1844 might be just as-good aa one written in 1850. But 
to this we reply that, at all eventa, the thing is a dic, a false 
pretence to induce people to buy what they would not other- 
wise have bought, But, besides this, we maintain that while 
a book written in 1850 might have been quite as bad as any 
written in 1844—no ono written in 1844 could, by possibility, 
be so good, for the purpose of giving ita renders a correct view 
of the present etate of India, as one that might have been 
written in 1850. Independently of tho actual changes that 
took place in the interval, it is no small matter that a great deal 
of information was accessible at the later date, which was not 
at tho former. Were there nothing elae—we say it, not by 
way of boasting, but as a simple fact, directly bearing on the 
int in hand—it wae something, that between the beginning 
"of 1844 and the end of 1850, there were iasued no fewer than 
fourteen volumes of the Calexiia Review, containing, we must 
be allowed to say, n larger amount of correct information re- 
specting the peculiaritica of the Indian Government, and the 
condition of the poople under the British rule, than the Baron 
B, do Penhotn, in 1844, had collected from all sources put to- 
gether, We hope the fraud ia entirely the work of the publishers, 
and that the Baron was pot cognizant of its perpetration. 
irom the Preface wo iearn that the work now before us is 
a sequel to 4 previous work by the samo author, a history of 
the conquest of India by England; and this work seema te 
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have been in six octayo yolumesa, The present work ia a 
natural and necessary supplement to the former. 

To give our readcra a general idea, at the outset, of tha 
spirit in which the work before ua ia composed, we shall pre- 
sent them with a short extract from the preface :-— 

* The English, on lwnding in India, were concerned with 
onc sole intercat, that of commerce; they proposed to them- 
pclyes bat one end to their policy, that of peace. Dut wars 
apecdily give birth to ware, conquesta arc continually added 
to conquests, Scurcely have they ceased to find themselves 
under the protection of their cannona around Madras and 
Calcutta, when their chief cara ia not to extond their domi- 
nion, but rather te contract it; and yet oan irresistible force 
wipels them, drags them, bears them on, in some sort, 
beyond the limit which they designed te maintain. It ia 
because the Kinglish genius had found there a ficld so favor- 
able to ita developinent,” that nothing could arrest, or evon 
retard it, The West and the Haat once brought face to 
face under the power of certain conditions, if was impossible 
that the former should net triumph over the latter. The 
one could not but absorb thea other by the mere force of at- 
traction. The prineca of the East, with their want of fore- 
sitht and their childishness, could not come into contact with 
the British constancy and tenacity, without being broken to 
pleces—the glass azainst the brass. 

“Tn all that relates to the consolidation of their rule, the 

English sec their efforts equally frustrated, but in the 

opposite direction, The best, or rather the only possible 

foundation for this rule, would be tho happiness of the people 
who are subject to it; what it has hitherto effected ix their 
misery, their ruin, their desolation, Wngland is wrong in all 
her calculations, she is disappointed in all lor expectations, she 
cannot wish any thing without immediately realizing the 
opposite thing. She proposes, for example, the reform of a 
judiciary organization which is repugnant to her European 
ideas, and the result ia the destruction, the annulment, of all 
justice, and the consignment of millions-of men to despotiam, 
violence and oppression. She proposes a corresponding re- 
form in the financial administration, and she takes from a 
people, already miserable beyond all expression, their last 
inorael of bread, their last grain of rice. She has a fancy to 
create off-hand, for Bengal, = territgrial aristocracy, and eho 
destroys utterly an aristocracy already existing, which she 
throws, poor and plundered, into the bosom of the multitude, 
with which ita remains must be mingled. She tries at Madras to 
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introduce a proprietary democracy, and the result is a violent, 
oppressive, ratal aristocracy. She wishes to introduce into 
the Indo-British army the same discipline which haa been to 
her worth ao many victories—she destroys the warrior-spiri?, 
(P esprit guertier) that formerly characterized it, without eab- 
etituting for it the soldier-spirit,(l' esprit eoldatesque.) The 
affection of the soldiers for their chiefs had been hitherto the 
spirit, the soul, the bond of that army ; she soems to take plea- 
pure in wounding, in crushing thissentiment. She makes 
for herself secret but ardent enemiea of those Indian warriors, 
who, during a century, have poured out their blood for her on 
numbericss battle-fields. Tho distinctive qualitics of the 
English genius are all turned in opposition to the work of 
England. The perseverance, the constancy which drives 
the Englishman onward till he reaches the end of the path 
on which he hag cntered, here become mournful. The no- 
tional ignorance and prejudices have placed him in a position 
where he cannot fail to porfect the ruin of the conquered 
population.” 

This ia the enunciation of the gencral proposition, which 
itia the grand desirn of the Baron B. de Penhotn, throuzhout 
his two yvolumes,1o establish; and tha establishment of the 
proposition he effects, to lis own satisfaction, by the usual 
process of collecting togetler all the fauulta that have over 
been found with the details of the Company's administration, 
und most determinedly ignoring all that has ever been. said 
in ita vindication or commendation. This ia unfair in every 
way, in iteolf, and doubly sy, in ag much ae he eulla his charges 
from books of old date, and represents ull the evils charged, 
ad if they actually applied to cither the real or the ficti- 
tious date of his Lock, whereas many of the evila had been 
remedied before 1844, and many mure before 1450. 

Ae to the omiasionsz, we may notice that there is not a mingle 
word said gbout the public works constructed under the sus- 
pices of the Cumpany ; not a singlo alluiun is made to the 
existence of the educational department; no reference is made 
to the fact, which we hold to be incontrovertible, of the gra- 
dual change of the aentiments of the people generally respect- 
ing the character of the English and their rule, Ali these aro 
Inatters of very considerable moment, and ihe omission of ail 
reforence to them, whether proceeding from intention or igno- 
rance, must vitiate any conclusion derived from other facts aa to 
the character of the British rule, and its bearing upon the inter- 
vate of tho people sul,ject to it. 
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I 
Tt 18 customary for writers like-minded with the Baron B. da 
TPenhotn, to contrast the niggardly expenditure of the British 
Government for objecta of general utility, with the munificent 
outlay of eome of the Mohammedan sovereigns. But in these 
comparisona it is always forgotten that the works of the Mo- 
hammedan emperors, although they might eventually prove 
public benefita, were invariably undertaken for private and 
purely selfiah enda, A hundred miles of road were made, and 
planted on either side with trees, and the ultimate result waa that 
the people mizht travel on the road and be shaded by the trees: 
but the sole object of the making of the ono, and the planting 
of the othor, was the comfort of the emperor himself A noble 
serail waa built at an enornoua cost, and it became available 
for the accommodation of travcllera; but its original intention 
was eimply the necommodation of the emperor; and so ns to 
tanks, wells, and ail the public works of the Mohammedan 
dynasty. So far as we know, it would be impossible to point 
to a cingle public work, undertaken by a Mohammedan sove- 
reign of India, with a view to the comfort or good of the 
people; although we are quite willing to admit that the peo- 
ple have ultimately profited by the works which these sove- 
reigns undertook for the purpose of ministciing to their own 
luxury. It cannot be denied that the public works of the 
English have been constructed purely for the accommodation 
and comfort of the people. The Government have been bene- 
fited indircetly, as in the case of the embankmente of rivers, 
but it has been only by a amall per-centage on the bencfits 
reaped by the people themselves, 
e are at war with the Governmant in respect to many 
oints connected with their educational institutions, aud we 
hava no wish to compromise the strife; but it is a simple fact, 
that more money is apent on these institutions, and spent more 
jadiciously,than would be spent by any other power, Europeanor 
Asiatic, under which India could possibly have been placed ; and 
we submit that it is altogether unfair and dishonest for an author, 
writing in 1844, and still more for one professing to write in 
1850, to pass over sub silentio the educational ciforts of the 
government. If our author had shown that these efforts are 
too limited in extent, and to a considerable extent mis-dirccted, 
(if the object be the intellectual, moral and spiritual elevation 
of the people submitted to the sway of Great Britain,) he 
should have had us as willing, and we trust not incifective, allics; 
but we must protest that the account which profenrey to give 
a fair atatement of the relation which subsiste butween the 
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Government and the people, and which leaves wholly out of 
view the educational operations of the formor, ia wholly de- 
ceptive and untrue. 

As to the estimation in which the English ara held by the 
natives, wa believe that there ie no man who has ever been in 
India, that will not bear testimony, that the latter, az a body, 
entertain very exalted notions as to the intellectual and moral 
character of the former as a dedy. That there are individuals 
amonpat the nativee, who are in the habit of bringing awecp- 
ing charges againet the Kuropeans, and represcnting them as 
stained with every possible or conceivable crime, is most tru. 
But if the acougcra be cross-questioncd, it will be generally 
found that the charges resolve themselves into little more than 
this, that the Europeans have no objection to a well-cooked 
becf-steak, if the accuser be a Hindu, or that they have not, 
generally, any very deep-rooted abhorrence of a slice of ham 
and turkay,if he be a Mucsulman. Then again it is cqually true, 
and most (lecply to be deplored, that there are individual Euro- 
poane against whom the natives in their neighbourhoud brin 
charges of immorality, which are in general well foun 
But there are exceptions on cither side; and whoever statea, 
aa the Baron B. dc Penhoiin states, and repeats again, and again, 
ani again, that the nputivea generally entertain a bad opi- 
nion of the Europeans generally, he states what is decidedly 
untrue. Why, we lave ourselves known the natives of a dis- 
trict buy up the furniture of a Collector who waa about to leave 
them, at enormous prices, in order that they might haye some 
thing in their possession that had belonged to him ; and although 
thia may be an unusual case, it is nothing unuaual for the 
people of a district to feel a firm and impreynable conviction, 
that the European Magistrate, or Judge, or Collector, will cer- 
tainly do thom justice, if their case come before him on ite merita, 
Now this, wo assert, ia a new idea altogether infused into 
the native gnind, which for many generations liad never formed 
the conception of abstract justice, or of the mere merits of a 
cave having any influence at all in determining the decision of 
ita judicial arbitrator. 

o much as to what our author omits altogether; let ua now 
advert briefly to the positive charges that he brings agninat our 
Government, The first is, that they have extended their ter- 
ritoriea. This, ns a mere assertion, is indisputable, and our author 
is sufficiently correct, in so faras merely secondary causca arc 
concerned, in accounting for it. “* It is becauee the English ge- 
* nius lig found here a field eo favourahle to its development that 
* nothing can arrest or cvyen retard it.” Ae a simple statement 
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of facts, this ig sufficiently true; but in so far as it is intended 
as the foundation of a charge against our nation of an inordi- 
nate desire for territorial acquizition, it becomes virtually and 
practically untrue. We have never lent ourselves to the ad- 
vocacy of the theory, that because the British power ie 
mount in India, it is entitled, by fair means or foul, to abeorb 
all inferior powers, and swallow up their territories. Nor do 
we eay that every “ annexation” has bean justified by absolute 
necessity at the precise time at which it has taken place; 
but still, call it by what name you like,—the geniua of Eng- 
Jand if you look at the seconddry means, or the over-ruling 
Providence of God if you willlook at the bigher cause,—an 
irresistible necessity has led to our successive conquests. We 
say not this by way of justifying the aggressive spirit. The 
disastera of Cabul are quite sufficient to read us a lesson that 
oy genius has its limits, that Providence may lead ua, but will 
not be led by us; and there is no trath that we would more 
constantly have impressed upon our Government than this, that 
the acquisition of moro territory is ever to be regarded os an 
evil which must be bravely encountered, when the alternative 
comes upon ua of choosing between thia and a greater evil, 
rather than ng a good, which should be sought for on its own 
account, 

The noxt charge that our author brings against the English 
ig, that in their attempts +o reform a judiciary organization, ro- 
pugnant to their Mnropean ideas, they have destroyed all jus- 
tice, and consigned muiliongs of men to despotism, violence and 
oppression, Now we are perfectly wellaware that there are de- 
fects in tho judiciary organization of the Company, and these 
defects we have no desire to disguise or to palliate. Our 
own opinion certainly ie, that a wore summary process, both 
in criminal prosecutions and in civil suits, would afford at 
least as good a prospect of substantial justice being done, 
and certainly at lesa cost to pluintiffs, defendanta, witnesses, 
and all parties concerned. Lut to say that the substitution 
of the Company’a Conurte for the old native courts has had 
the effect that our anthor attributes to it, is simply to 
say what is not true. Dut how docs the Baron GB. de Penhotn 
contrive to make out this heinous charge? By oa singular a 
concatenation of mis-statemonts, we venture to assert, as 
were ever collected in an equal amount of space. Let us juat 
give a specimen or two. In describing the Judges’ Courts, our 
author informs us, that “ formerly the pleadings wero in 
‘ Persinn or Hindostani, at the option of the parties; but of 
‘late English has superseded these two languages! The wit- 
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* nesses are interrogated, axamined rived voce in public, Their 
* answors, formerly in the two languages just mentioned, but 
‘ now in English, arc immediately reduced to writing.” Why, 
M. Pavie’s munshi was nothing at all to this] As to the 
procecdings of the Sudder Adawiut Nizamnt, we are inform- 
ed that they are similar in all pointa to those followed in the 
Criminal Courts in England! We sometimes sec in the Cal- 
cutta auction catalogues, an entry of thie kind: No, 1517, 
«© A Plated Candlestick :” No. 1548“ Ditto to match, differ- 
ing.” To what extent the articles in question “ match,” and 
ta what oxtent they “ differ,” we do not kaow ; but we should 
imagine that between the Criminal Courts of England and 
those of India, there is considerably more difference than re- 
semblance. QOmnr readers will scarcely belieyo, and yet we 
agsaure them that it ia simply true, that our author evidently 
believes that the Governor-General and his Council are still 
the Judees of the Sudder Court ! 

Gut the ground on which our author mainly rests the charge 
under consideration, Is the exorbitant claims of the Supreme 
Court. Ile gives in detail the whole of the “tame elephant” 
controversy; and quotes at great length from Mr. Shore, 
(whom, by the ways he imagines to be Sir John Shore) regard- 
ing the mode in which the Supreme Courts of the several Presi- 
dancice souplit to annihilate the jurisdiction of the Company's 
Courta altogether ; and fhis ia the “despotiam, violence, and 
oppression,” to which he declarea that tho millions of the 
people of this country are consigned. Wo have no resaon 
to suppose that he ia not quite honest in believing that this 
state of things continues still; but there ia a degree of igno- 
rance which, in a historian or a political writer, 1s not less cul- 
pable than dishonesty itself, and wodo think that our anthor hag 
reached that limit. 

As to the ecttlement of the land revenue, which our anthor 
nsserta to have produced such disastrous consequences, we are 
forced to admit, what has been again and again asserted in our 

ea, that In many respects it is fur from being satiafactory. 

ut that the exorbitance of the tax has been the means of 
ruining the body of native gentry, we most distinctly and 
emphatically deny. .That there have been large numbers 
of sales of zemindaries for default of payment of revenue, is 
quite true ; and it is to be eupposed that no zemindar would 
permit hia property to be brought to the hammer, if he had 
the means of aatiafying the claims of the Collector, But 
we venture to assert, that, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, this inability ariges, not from the cxcessiyencas of the 
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Jand tax, but from the foolish extravaganee of the zomindars. 
We koow that it is not unusual for a family, who are deeply in 
deLt to Government, and perfectly aware that the sale of their 
estates will be tha result unless the debt ba discharged, to ox- 
pend 4 sum upon the debaucheries of the durga pujé, which, if 
paid into the bands of the Collector, would have extricated 
them from all their difficultica9 The credit of the family for 
Itherality waa at stake on the one hand, the existence of tho 
family was at atake on the other; and if they have deliberately 
chosen to incur real anuihilation, rather undergo imagi- 
nary disgrace, who shall blame the Government that, in euch 
cases, enforces ite claims? We feol a real sympathy for the 
ancient aristocracy of a country rushing on to ruin; but itis a 
law enacted by a power infinitely higher than that of the Enat 
India Company, that the profligate aristocracy that will not ba 
reformed, must perish Thislaw iain operation in poor Ire- 
land, aad it ia in operation in India; and in both countries it 
is not unusual to ascribe ita reaults to other causea than tho real 
ones. There ia no zemindar who does not draw from his ryots 
enough to pay the Government revenue, and to maintain hia 
own family in 4 atation suited to hia position ; and if many will 
aquander the moncy that ought to be applied to these purposes, 
the ultimate result is as certain as the fall of an unsupported 
atone to the ground. 

It may scem superfuous to point out single instances of mis- 
repreaentation ina book where misrepresentation ia the rule 
rather than the exception; but it may be well to give a singlo 
example, ag a fair eample of tho whole. The following isa 
literal tranelation of one of our author’s paragraphs :— 

* The prejudices of the castes, with reference to marringes, 
has occasioned theemployment of another method [of realizing 

the revenue] atill more powerful, The castes, as has been 
often said, aro sub-divided into numerous tribea. Theae, 
when ihey are on a footing of equality, form alliances 
with each other quite naturally. At the same time marriage 
ig not prohibited between tribes, provided the inequality be- 
tween them be not too great. It is only necessary that the 
ipequality be compensated by certain advantages on the one 
side. Thus marriages, in Indiu as elaewhere, may give acca- 
sion for all sorta of calculations of interest and acliishness. 

When the daughters of tho euperior tribos contract alli- 

ancea with tho men of inferior tribes, the dowry compen- 

sater for the social inferiority ; but it ia the dowry of primi- 
tive times, that payed by the husband to the family of the 
bride, in short, the price of the wifo But tho genive of 
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fiscality (le genia de la fiscalité) has contrived to turn all this 
to account. A man of a high tribe ia in arrears; he has, at 
the same time, a ‘marriageable daughter. The exchequer 
(le fise) puts its hand on an individual of an inferior tribe—- 
often much inferior—and proposes him, or rather imposes 
hin, as a son-in-law on the defaulter, on condition alwaya of 
his paying a considerable sum as the dowry of his wife, the 
amount being in proportion to the inferiority of his tribe. 
But aa it is the exchequer, and not the father, that haa, in fact, 
effected the marriage, the exchequer, like an excellent logician, 
and not the father, fingera the dowry. Moreover, if there 
remains any surplus after the arrears are paid, cven that 
will not go to the profit of the father, but to that of the ex- 
chequer agent (agent du fiac). It ia the reward of his cares 
and hia nevotiations.” 

The authority given for this atatement is “ Shore, 4 ZF, p. 
186.” Thia reference, like moat of the othera, ia incorrect; but 
we have found, after same search, the paseare intended to be 
referred to, and diacoverad, as we had expected, that this prac- 
tice, instead of being imputed to “ the exchequer,” ia repre- 
sented as atrick resorted toby the native tahaldars. Mr. Shore 
adds, indecd, that some of the Collectors were well aware of 
the existence of such practices among their native eubordinates, 
anid that they winked at them, because they knew that they 
could not effectually prevent them. 

Aa to the constitution of our native army, it seems to us 
matter of little moment to enquire whether it is the warrior- 
spirit or the soldicr-spirit that animates our troops. One thing 
ia certain, that hitherto they have been found capable of aceom- 
plishing the various taeka assigned to them, and that those who 
have seen most of their conduct in the past, have every confi- 
dence in their ability to meet all future demands that are likely 
to be made upon them. 

And now we have done with the Baron B.de Penhoto, The 
chief characteristics of his book sre presumptuous ignorance, 
—vrendered all the more striking by its assuming the guise of & 
deep philosophy,—and deep-rooted malignity, which it is vainly 
attempted to hide under the cobweb veil of affected candour. 
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Art. ITE.—Selcetions from the Records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment-—-No. EX. Report on the Teak Forésts of the Tenasscrim 
Provinces. By if, Falconer, M.D. F. RR. S., Superintendent 
of the Henorabie Company's Botanical Gardens, Calextta; 
with other papers on the Teak Forests. Calcutta, 1852, 


WHER once Forest Laws had ceased to be really Game Laws 
of a most oppressive description—when the old feudal senso of 
the term had ncarly passed away, and the nation, rapidly do- 
veloping tts mercantile instincts, had become a maritime power 
of importance, it might have been expected that the Adiinis- 
tration of the Department of Wooda and Forests would have 
called forth attention, and that the very faver with which the 
wooden walla, which formed her strength, pride, and defenec, 
were regarded, woultt have ensured that the onuken preserves, 
from which her ficets were aupplicd, met with the utmost care, 
and were under the most efficient reculation. Sach, however, 
appears never to haye been the case in England. Whether it 
were owing to the circumetamce that the Forest Laws were 
never wholly disenbarraaged of their feudal combisation with 
vexatious Game Laws, the 1oyal foresta being even new pur- 
tinlly under this rort of complicated jurisdiction, or whether 
it were that the spread of commerce and colonization, by afford- 
ing peculiar facilities for the timber trade, appeared to open up 
such inexhaustible rourcea of supply, that the value of the 
national woods, from their comparatively insigvificant extent, 
secmed scarcely worth the trouble of being well looked after,— 
certain 1¢ ia, that maritime England, whose verecls of war, afloat 
and in ordinary, amount to about six hundred and fifty, bear- 
ing an armament of cighteen thousand pieces of artillery, nod 
whose vessels, ongaged in her foreign and coasting trade, 
baffle all attempts at correct ertimation, will not sland 
comparison in her foreat administration with some of the 
Continental nations, who have, in reality, very inforior mo= 
tives for the conservancy cf their forests. Even her rival 
and neighbour, France, surpassea England in this respect ; 
for, although, by the Jaw of the 7th August, 1850, the alienation 
of forcets, to the amount of 50,000,0U0 franca, was determined, 
aud in the President's Budget of 1852, the Minister of Finance 
was, in accordance with that law, authorized to alienate forests 
to the amount of 15,000,000 franca ; yet, it is well known that 
the state ia only parting with ite least viluable tracts, and 
that the civil, military, and nayal constructions of the Empire 
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arc abundantly provided from the forests which romain under 
state management. Noteo with the corresponding department 
of maritime England, whose “ woods and forests” are become 
a proverb, whilst ber dock-yarda, in the matter of timber, as 
in almost all other points, betray an utter want of knowledge, 
forethought, economy, and system Qune of the Parliamen- 
tary papers lately issued, tells tte own story. Let it be re- 
merobered, that the number of vessels, aflout amt in ordinary, 
ia. a known quantity ; that the number of vessels on the stocks 
is also so; and that to the number of the new vessels, 
the construction of which is likely to be undertaken m any 
one year, whether of peace or war, 2 pretty correct approxima- 
tion can be made—tbearing thesa few simple facts in mind, 
look at the fluctuating amount of contracts for the supply 
of English oak tunber to the Admiralty. In February, 1810, 
an agreement is mate for 24,000 londs of timber; then it is 
reduced to 16,000; but, ultimately, a contract ia made in 
1841, for 13,812 loadsa; in 1843, for 20,000; in 1845, for 
only 2,625 loadsa; in 1946, for 20,000; in 1847, for 800 to 
1,000; in 1848, for 5,000; in 1849, for 940; and in 18350, 
for 16,500 loadsa. Oscillations in the annual eupply fron 
800 to 24,000 londs in times of peace, can only orizinate, 
either from want of system and ordinary arrangement, or close 
from groea jubbery. Where, however, an annual expenditure of 
from £5,200 to £156,000, for the siagle item, English ¢alz, 
tukes place in the dock-yards, over and above the value of 
the oak received from the Department of Wooda and Foreate, 
there would lave beon no harm in such a management of the 
latter, as should have secured that the cost of the oak froiw 
the Kino’s Forests, instead of averaging £8-12-7 por load, 
should have been no highor than the avecage contract cost of 
£6-6 per load. In spite of the ominous forcbodings of many, 
and the preparations of Napoleon ITl., we may etill indulve 
the hope that “ Britannia rules the Waves,” but that she rules 
her dock-yards, or the fifteen royal forests, very few would be 
bold enough to asgert. If the helmed Lady can, however, for 
u few minutes, lay aside her epear and slueld, and dip into the 
volume whose title ia given at the head of this article, sho may 
derive some little consolation from the discovery, that her worthy 
progeny, Anglo-Endia, like a dutiful daughter, follows in the 
wake of so revered a parent, eviucing ny intention, by the 
display of a precocious and invidiuus wisdaw, of shaming Ma- 
lan Mother-Country. 

We have been led into this digression from the fortuitous 
circumstanec, that much about the same time that Lord Dun- 
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“an waa enguged in the agrecable task of exposing to the 
House of Commona the misrule and mismanagement prevalent 
in the Department of Woods and Forests, Dr. Falconer and 
Mr. W.K. Baillie appear to heave been at work, drawing up 
Reports and compilationa npon the subject of the teak forcats 
of the Tennszerim Coast, Neither of these gentlemen, it is true, 
had exactly the eame object in view that animated Lord Dun- 
cin; this, fiom their positions, was not te be expected. Inci- 
dentally, however, they reveel o good deal more than they ex- 
press, and as the Bengal Government has considerately pub- 
ished these gentlemen's papors for pencral information, aceom- 
nied by a summary of papera relating to the Madraa and 
ombay foresta, the public is afforded an insight into the Angio- 
Todian administration of its Department of “ Woods and 
Forests.” The publication of this collection of papers is there- 
fore well-timed, both with reapect to our new appropriation, 
Pesu, and also with regard to the increased attention which 
the English public is, at the present conjuncture, giving to all 
East Indian offairs, For Pegu it is important that, at the mo- 
ment wlien its elastic and indefinite Loundary is made (conveni- 
ently enough) to comprise many a broad tract of goodly teak 
forest, the act of forest administration should be eet forth, if not 
by an authoritative canon of successful administration, by the 
equally instructive warning o: authentic failure; whilst, for Eng- 
Jand, it will be convenicnt to be furnished with an irrefragable 
instance of the amount of foresight and ability displayed by 
her Anglo-Indian adminietrators, superior and subordinate, in 
a department in which English management, na exemplified in 
the administration of the Kinjg’s foresta, has, in one acnee, 
not only beon rivalled, but surpassed. 

Commencing then with the Madras and Bombay foresta, 
the firct in the order of time which came under the attention 
of the British authorities, we shali premise that the menning 
of the compiler ia not clear, when, alluding to the volumi- 
noua papers from these two Presidencicy, he states that *“ tho 
* information they contain on the early history of the Madras 
‘ and Bombay foresta, ia not ao complete as that which has 
« been obtained roganding the Tenasacrim teak forests.” Our 
earliest acquaintance with the latter forests only dates from 
the cession of the Tenasserim provinces under the treaty of 
Yandaboo, in 1826,and the reports of Dr. Wallich on the 
Balweco and Attaran forceta, in 1827; wherens cur acqunin- 
tance with the Madras and Bombay teak forests is eynchro- 
nous with that eritioal period, when the fuil of Tippé made ue 
masters in the South; and is therefore a pood quarter of a 
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century anterior to our conquests from Burmah, and our con- 
nection with the foreataon the Tenasaerim const. Accordingly, 
so early as 1800, we find the Court of Directora authorizing 
the ssanmption of the sovereignty, aa it was termed, of the 
forests which had fallen under our juriediction :— 

“The principal foreet districts are those of Malabar, 
Canara, Travancore and Gizerat, on the Western Const of 
the Peninaula of Hindostan. There are alee, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajahmundry, on the eastern aide of the Penin- 
Bula, extensive forests, which stretch inland in a westerly 
direction, towards the territories of the Nizam. The abun- 
dant etores of excellent ship timber, which wera suppoeod 
to exist in tho Malabar forcata, very early attracted the 
notice of the Bombay Government, to which the province 
of Malabar wag subject for some years after its acquisition, 
At first the foresia were regarded aa private property, but 
shortly after, there appeared ground for believing that, during 
the dominion of Tippi Sahib, the right of felling timber 
had been (a9 it was up tu 1840, in the neighbouring coun~ 
tries of Cochin and Travancore) an exclusively royal privilege. 
Accordingly, in Auguat, 1800, the Court of Directors autho- 
rized the Bombay Government to agsume this right on behalf 
of the Hast India Company, The province of Malabar, 
having, however, been made subordinate to the Presidency 
of lort St. George, the Court’s instructions remained some 
tume without effect. In 1805, the Bombay Government, to 
which the control of the forests had been intermedhately 
restored, appointed commissioncre of survey to necertain the 
limits of what might be considered public forests, and to 
diatinguish them from grovea and plantationa forming part 
of private estates. In 1806 an officer was appointed con- 
servator, but it waa not till the 20th April, 1807, that a pro- 
elamation was issued, asserting the Company's ret of 
sovereignty over the forests, and forbidding the felling of 
the timber by private individuals.” 

Thia assumption of the sovereignty of the foreats, or 
royalty, by the orders of the Court of Directors, waa ean arbi- 
trary act, in imitation of their predecessor Tipp, s person 
whose examples they might have been slow and circumapect in 
following. Further on, at page 203, we read :— On the gub- 
€ ject of royalty, Mr. Underwood states, that under the former 
* Rajaha the trade waa free, and the right of private indivi- 
* duals unfettered, the owners of forests working them or not, 
‘ as they pleosed-—-the only interference by the ruling autho- 
‘ rity being the levy of a small duty of about one rupee per 
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can was engnged ia tho agreeable tatk of exposing to the 
Hone of Commons the misrule and mismanagement prevalent 
in the Department of Wooda and Forests, Dr. Faleoner and 
Mr. W. i. Yaillie appear to have been at work, drawing up 
Keporta and compilations upon the subject of the teak foresta 
of the Tenoguerim Coast. Neither of these gentlemen, it is true, 
had exactly the same object in view that animated Lord Dun- 
oan; thie, from their positions, was not to be expected. Inci- 
dentally, however, they reveal a good deal more than they ex- 

reed, and as the Bengal Government haa considerately pub- 
ished these gentlemen's papers for general information, accom- 
panied by a summary of papera relating to the Madras and 
Bombay forests, the public is afforded an insight into the Angle- 
Jodian administration of its Department of “ Wooda nnd 
Foreata.” The publication of this collection of papers is thera- 
fore well-timed, both with respect to our new appropriation, 
Pegu, and also with regard to the increased attention which 
the aglish public is, at the present conjuncture, giving to all 
Kast Indian offaira, For Pegu it is important that, at the mo- 
ment whien its elastic and indefinite boundary is made (conveni- 
ently cnough) to comprise many a broad tract of goodly tenk 
forest, the act of foreat administration should be set forth, if not 
by an authoritative canon of succeseful administration, by the 
equally instructive warning of authentic failure; whilst, for Eny- 
land, it will be convenient to be furnished with an irrefragable 
insinnea of the amount of foresicht and ability displayed by 
her Anylo-Indien administrators, superior and. subordinate, in 
a department in which English management, as exemplified in 
the administration of the King's forests, has, in one sense, 
not only been rivalled, but surpassed. 

Commencing then with the Madras and Bombay forests, 
the first in the order of time which came under the attention 
of the British authorities, we shall premiae that the menning 
of the compiler is not clear, when, alluding to the voluni- 
nous papers from these two Presidencies, he statea that “ the 
* information they contain on the early history of the Madras 
* and Bombay foresta, is not so complete as that which hns 
* been obtained regarding the Tenasecrim teak forests.” Our 
earliest acquaintance with the latter forests only dates from 
the cession of the Tenasserim provinces under the treaty of 
Yandabao, in 1826, and the reports of Dr. Wallich on the 
Salween and Attaran forests, in 1827; wherens our acquain- 
tance with the Madrasand Bombay teak forests is aynchro- 
nous with that critical period, when the fall of Tippé made ua 
masters in the South; and is therefore o good quarter of a 
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century anterior to our conquests from Burmah, and our con- 
nection with the foresta on the Tenasserim coast. Accordingly, 
so early ag 1800, we find the Court of Directore authorizing 
the assumption of the sovereignty, as it was termed, of the 
foreata which had fallen under our juriedietion :— 

“The principal forest districts are those of Malabar, 

Canara, Travancore and Guzerat, on the Western Coast of 

the Peninsulek of Hindostan. Thore are alee, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajahmundry, on the eastern aide of the Penin- 
eula, extensive forests, which stretch inland in a westerly 
direction, towarda the territories of the Nizam. The abun- 
dant stores of excellent ship timber, which were supposed 
to exist in the Malabar forcata, very eurly attracted the 
notice of the Bomlay Government, to which the province 
of Malabar was subject for some years after its acquisition. 

At first the foresta were regarded as private property, but 

shortly after, thera appeared ground for believing that, during 

the dominion of Tippi Sahib, the right of felling timber 
had been (ag it was up to 1840, in the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Cochin and Tiavancore) an exclusively royal privileze. 

Accordingly, in August, 1800, the Court of Directora autho- 

nized the Bombay Government to assume this right on behalf 

of the Kast India Company, The province of Malabar, 

Laving, however, been made subordinate to the Presidency 

of Fort St. George, the Court’s instructions remained some 

time without effect. In 1805, the Bombay Government, to 
which the control of the foresta had been intermediately 
reatored, appointed commissioners of survey fo nacertain the 
limita of what might be considered public foresta, and to 
distinguish them from groves and plantations forming part 
of private estates. In 1806 an officer was appointed con- 
servator, but it was not till the 20th April, 1807, that a pro- 
clamation waa issucd, asserting the Company's riczht of 
sovereignty over the forests, and forbidding the felling of 
* the timber by private individuula” 

This assumption of the sovereignty of the foreste, or 
royalty, by the orders of the Court of Directore, was an arbi- 
trary act, in imitation of their predecessor TippG, & pereon 
whose examples they might have been clow aud oircumapect in 
following. Further on, at page 203, we read :— On the sub- 
" ject of royalty, Mr. Underwood states, that under the former 

Rajahs the trade was free, and the right of private indivi- 
duala unfettered, the ownera of foreata working them or net, 
aa they pleased—the only interference by the ruling autho- 
rity being the levy of a small duty of about one rupee per 
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candy. When Tipp S.hib took possession of the province 
of Malabar, he, in the exeretse of hie righta og conqueror, 
annihilated this private richt, and created the forests into 4 
monopoly, working them himself. From Tippd’s own atate- 
ment, it appeare that, by this measure, he gained a revenue 
of Rupeea 90,000 annually, exclusive of charges, He, 
however, so far recognized the rights of the proprietors as to 
make them an allowance of two fanams per tree of ton inches 
diameter. Tippd appears to have first assumed the roy- 
alty of the forests in 1784-5, ani it ia argued that, on the 
oeesion of the country by him, the Company’s Government 
nequired the same righia, and, in fuct, on the transfer of the 
territory, did assume and temporarily exerciae thoes rights, 
but afterwards threw open the trade, and levied a duty of 
two rupecs per candy, The monopoly, however, waa re-esta- 
bhished, firet by the proclamation of the Collector in 18066, 
Which prohibited the felling and exportation of tunber; and, 
secondly, in the proclamation of the Madras Government, 
dated 25th April, 1807, wharein the sovercignty of the forests 
was assumed, and all persona prohibited from cutting or des- 
troying trees, or young plants, under the penalty of being 
treated as plunderers.” 

Considering that Malabar was ceded to us by Tipp, on the 
18th March, 1792, when only seven yeara had elapeed since, in 
the exerciag of what he deemed the rights of conquest, all 
private forest riglits lad been abrogated by that unscrapu- 
lous ruler, tino can ecarcely be said to have established a 
prescriptive right to the cantinnance of a measure, the act of 
an arbitrary despot; and it seen passing atrange that it should 
have heen adypted by the Cyuurt of Directors, fur good policy 
winted to the expedicney of contrasting our rule with Tipps, 
in the lately ceded districts, by respeet for well estiblished 
righta, and a reversion to a more conctliatury mode of adminiv- 
tration than that which be had go lately introduced, It is 
true that the compiler (page 178) asgerta © that the instructions 
© of the Court of Directora of August, 1800, slow that their 
* ohject war to receive a regular aupply of timber for public 
‘ purposes, from unappropriatud lands, to which alone the pro- 
‘ clamation was intended to apply,——but as the words, in 
which the instructious were conveyed, are not quoted, the vali- 
dity of this apolegy for the conduct of the Court of Directors 
cannot well be admiftieds forit is clear, that those who received 
the ordera in qreation, did net thus comprehend then, but 
earricid them inte exertion with as wide oscope, and as peneral 
an application av Tippd himself could have done; and what 
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ia more, a8 militating strongly against thia apolocy, they were 
long permitted, without check or hindrance, to act in confoi mity 
with their own reading of the instructions, 

That the proclamation of 1807, which formed the basis of 
the conseryator's authority, contained no definition of the tarm 
“ roverelenty,” and that the forests over which the sovereignty 
extended were not therein specificd, appear but lame reasons 
for shifting responsibility from the shoulders of the Court of 
Directors and Bombay Government, to those of the conserva- 
tor; particularly after having speciaily stated, that the rights 
which the Bombay Government were authorized to assume in 
behalf of the Haat India Company, were those which Tippié 
Sahib had exercised, A clearerand more matter-of-fact definition 
of the word “ sovereignty ” could not very well have been hit 
upon: and it ix difficult to understand how, with such an 
unniistakeable comment on the meaning of this comprehensive 
term, the conservator can be alleged to have assumed much 
larger powers than were entrusted to him. Still more difficult 
is it ta-comprehend how, under the supposition that he had 
exceetled hia powers, the conscryator waa not at once checked, 
instead of being allowed, for twelve years, to carry on opern- 
tions which are thus deseribed by the compiler, 

© But tho conservator, acting upon his own views on theso 

points, succecded, in a short time, in establishing a monopoly of 

ull the timber of the two provinces of Malabar and Travan- 
core. He cut down and appropriated to the use of the Com- 
pany, not only the trees of the private forests, but even those 
growing on cultivated lands, paying revenue to Government, 
while the proprietor himself, unlesa expressly permitted by 
the conservator, was prevented from cutting a piece of wood 
on his own property, or removing the young seedling plants 
that were injuring hie land. It doce not clearly appear whe- 
ther any payment was made to the proprietor for the timber 
taken by the conservator from his estate, but he was obliged, 
nevertheless, to pay duty upon the timber growing upon his 
own property, when he made use of any of it for his own 

urposea. The trade in timber was almost annihilated, 
for even if the merchant could obtain the conservntor’a per- 
mission to purchase private timber not required by Govern- 
ment, he had ne longer the same meana of disposing of it, 
ita exportation haying been prohibited soon after the esta- 
blishment of the new system. Finally, the peasantry were 
doprived of the privilege of cutting wood for fuel and other 
ordinary purposes, a privilege which they had enjoyed from 
time immemorial, and which was stated to be particularly 
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¢ prized in the rainy climate of Malabar, where large buildings 
‘ are required by the peasanta, for the protection of themselves 
‘ and their property.” 

Tt is clear, that measures of the kind here depicted, could not 
be warried on by the conservator for a dozen years, without the 
co-operation of other departments, and the sanction of superior 
authority ; and therefore we cannot approve of the attempt to 
cast the onus of such hyper-Tippi-an measures upon the 
lnckless conservator, Captain Watson, whom the compiler 
would make, in lieu of the Court of Directora and the Looal 
Government, a propitiatory eacrifice to the odium publicum, A 
revulsion came at last, however, in fayor of the victime of thie 
strain upon the “ royalty” prerogative. Tha office of conaer- 
vator, and the whole prohibitive system, not even excepting 
ita operation in the foresta which were indubitably Govern- 
meat property, were swept away in 1822, a8 inconsideratcly and 
unconditionally aa Tippd’s Forest Code had been adopted in 
1800. Rajes and landholders recovered their ancient posses- 
sions, and periniseion being granted by Grovernment, to any one, 
on the payment of a small duty, to fell and carry away timber 
ad libitum, there waan ten years run upon the forests, befora 
Government began to apprekend that they had passed from 
ohne extreme to another, and that the profitless devastation of 
the forests was proceeding with r rapidity that, unless measures 
were promptly taken, muet specdily “ issue (to use the com- 
piler’a words) in the entire dissolution of the foreste.” 

In 1830, therefore, the reaction commenced. The Bombay 
Government called upon the Indiau Nayy Board to submit a 
report on the Malabar forests, with a view to arrangements 
being made for their preservation and improvement, and that 
body recommended the re-appointment of a conservetor, “ whose 
‘ attention should be solely devoted to the preservation of the 
* foreste, on the same principle aa that part of the duty of the 
© conservator wae formerly exercised.” We have shewn what 
thoae principles had been, and how they were exercised ; it is 
therefore not vary surprising that the Bombay Government 
took to consulting the ras Government on the subject ;— 
nor ia it more e0, that the latter transferred the correapondence, 
in 1831, to their Board of Revenue, for * consideration and re- 

rt.” Having lodged the question safely with an Indian 

oard, where of course it elept securely for six years, that is, 
ualil 1837, we niust now tura to the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, to trace what was doing about this time with the 
teak forests of our newly acquired selons, the provinces 
lopped off in 1826 from the Burman Empire. 
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In 1827, Dr. Wallich, the Superintendent of the Honorable 
Company's Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, having been deput- 
ed to examine and report upon the resourcea of the Tennsse- 
rim provinces generally, but especially upon their available sup- 
plies of timber, ascended the Salween and Attaran rivera, anc 
after examining eome of the forest tracte upon their banka, lost 
no time in submitting to Government the information he had 
collected, and the opinions he had formed. 

Para 32.—* On the 25th April Dr. Wallich submitted his 
‘ report to Government, and at the same time forwarded « 
“eopy of it to Sir Archibald Campbell, whose attention he 
‘ called, particularly, to the value and importance of the teak 
“timber resources of the province, and to the necessity of 
* measures being adopted by the Government, for their preaerya- 
* tion and extension. On those subjects the opinions and sug- 
« gestions of Dr. Wallich are eapecially deserving of notice, as 
* they show that he foresaw how the foreeta would be exhauat- 
« ed, by the very enusos which afterwards produced that reault. 
‘ Hia views and suggestions wili be found in the following 
€ paragraphs, which have been taken from his letter to Sir 
* Archibald Campbell. After stating that the foresta con- 
‘ tained extensive supplies of excellent teak, which had been 
* proved, by experiments, to be better adapted for gun-carriages 
‘ than the teak of Malabar and Java, and that the country 
‘ afforded very great natural facilitics, by land and water, for 
* traneporting the timber to the seaports, Dr. Wallich wrote: 
* «No forest exists which can, with propriety, be called in- 
* exhaustible—at least none that is liable to constant anid 
‘ extensive demands for timber. The quantity of teak used 
* for public purposes, both military and naval, is so great, and 
‘it will go on increasing to so great an extent, in proportion 
* ae new sources of aupply are opened, that the Mariaban 
* forests, ample as they are, would bo soon impoverished, 
* unless they were placed under a vigilant and strict super- 
* intendence, their supplies requlated with economy, and 
* their extent gradually augmented. I hope I take a correct 
‘view of the case if I consider all the teak foresta which 
* grow in these provinces, as the exclusive property of the 
‘ state, opplicablo only toa public uecs, and not to be interfer- 
‘ed with by any private individual whatever. Unless tuiz 
* ptinciple be acted upon from the very outset, I will venture 
“to predict that private enterprise will, very soon, render 
* fruitless all endeavors to perpetuate the eupplics for the 
‘ public ecrvice, nnd one of the principal and most certain 
* sources of revenue will thus he irrevocably lost. Tho inost 
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‘ important step towards establishing a proper system for the 
*“ management of the forests, and without which oll others can 
* be of no avail, will be a public declaration to the above effcot, 
* strictly prohibiting all persons, not duly authorized, from cut- 
* ting down any of the treea. Bat thie done, the detail of the 
* future management may be accomplished with comparatively 
* tnfling expenae, and with little trouble, 
Tn the firet inatance, it will be proper to cut down all tho 
* full-sized teaka as soon as ever it is possible, in order that a 
© Jarce consignment of valuable timbera might be speedily 
* realized, and room afforded for supplying fresh sdditions to 
* the number of treea in the forests. Ail the young and un- 
* der-sized trees should be allowed to stand unmolested, and 
* thoir growth facilitated; any individual among them which 
“ was found decayed, should be at once cut down. Every 
* other description of trees, in the least interfering with the 
* teak, ought to be removed, ao far as this would be compatible 
* with aafety, with reference to the neceesary shelter from high 
* winds, The places vacated by all these thinnings and fell- 
* ings, ought to be forthwith aupplied by seedlings, which will 
* spontaneously spring up under tho teak troesin every direc- 
* tion, and which should be allowed to grow up, ooly removing, 
* from time to time, euch among them aa stand in tha way 
* othors, or do net promise to berome good trees, I will go 
* one step further, and recommend that the limita of the na- 
* tural forests themselves should be extended, and that some 
* of the high tracts of land, eo well adapted for the growth of 
* teak, which are to be met with in euch abundance along tho 
* rivers, should be converted into plantations. It may, at frat 
* gight, perhaps, appear premature to propose the adoption of 
* an undertaking, the expediency of which ie not supported by 
’ immediate urgency, and the ultimate benefit of which cannot 
‘ be realized within half a century or more. To these two 
’ objections the answer is very simple—the firat of them ap- 
‘ plies to many other public undertakings, which would prove 
‘ the more beneficial, for not being procrastinated until the 
‘ unwelcome day of necessity. The second objection ia appli- 
' cable to plantations of all other sorta of timbe trees, with 
’ this advantage in favor of plantations in India, that they are 
‘ reared with leag expense and trouble than those in Europe, 
and become, in general, available in half the time required 
‘by them. Millions of money would have beon saved to 
' Great Britain, if, by carly attending to the importance of 
re-inforcing and enlarging the internal resources of timber, 
the necessity of foreign importation had been auperseded. 
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* Surprising aa it may be, the fact ia not the less true, that 
* our Indian foresta of atandard timber have, within the last 
‘ twonty years, become very perceptibly deteriorated; the 
* forests, which were looked upon aa holding forth the pros- 
* pect of unceasing anpplies, have become exhausted, and even 
* the vaat saul forests of Hindostan have begun, of late, to fail. 
* It is a circumstance worthy of being remarked here, that 
* this tree, the eaul, grows perfectly wild at Moulmein.’ ” 

There conld be no doubt, whatever, of the correctness of Dr. 
Wallich’s view as to the furesta being stata property; here it 
was no question of socepting and acting upon a Tippt-code 
of forest appropriation and “ sovereignty ;” large tracta of 
wooded wilds, abounding with valuable timber, and in which 
the sound of the axe had’ scarcely been heard, had fallen into 
our hands, unembarrassed by a single claim upon the ‘* royal- 
ty.” In fact, the laws and customs of the country estabhshed 
the “ royalty ;” for numerous 2s were the canoes of Burmana and 
Pecuers, pot 2 tree was cut down in the forests, with the view of 
being turned into a canoe, without written permission being first 
obtained from the local authorities, A wild and timid race, who 
wandered about im the mountain ranges, and shunned contact with 
their Burman oppressors, proved, indeed, not easily amenable to 
this law, for they would clear and burn patches of forest, in order 
to rigs a crop of rice, wherever the site suited their fancies; 
and their nomadic habita rendered thie migratory moda of cul- 
ture more destractive to the forests than would othernise have 

en the case, n8 the numbers of the Karen population waa 

all; still, as the places beat adapted for a stray patch of rice 
cultivation were not those where the best teak waa to be found, 
the mjury done was not very serious. The Government, there- 
fore, s clear field, unencumbered by the consideration of 
veated righta; with the prophetic warnings of Dr. Wallich, 
borne out by the experience resulting from the aaul forests of 
Iindostan, and corroborated by the result of the no-cods 
system, which had replaced the Tippd code in the Malabar 
foresta, there was nothing to prevent, and much to induce the 
Bengal Government to organize a suitable Forest Code, and a 
ayetem of management that should preserve tha state property 
from rapid exhaustion or utter destruction, 

Government measures, however, afforded no indication that 
the dear-bought experience acquired in other parts of India, 
was to be turned to advantage on an occasion in every respect 
so favorable for its application. Dr. Wallich, whatever his 
merits a6 a botanist, was, evidently, not much of o practical 
timber-cutter, and he formed the ludicrous idea of proceeding 
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with on artillery sergeant and six pioneers, at the beginning 
of the monsoon, up the Attaran river, with the view of felling 
and foating to Moulmein o supply of teak timber, that waa 
to be despatched to Caleutta, “in order to enable the Govern- 
* mentto decide on the expediency of having, at Moulmein, 
* such an establishment aa that which be had recommended,” 
namely a Commissariat Timber Yard. Thies mitiatory step 
was thoroughly impracticable, both aa to means and season, and 
betrayed no great knowledge of wood-craft in Burmah. Al- 
though his oxperimental measuros were laughable, Dr. Wal- 
lich’s gencral views were sound ; and Government, approving 
of bis researches, eo far acted on his suggestions, aa to direct 
Mr. Maingy, the lately appointed Civil Commiasioner of the 
Tenasgerim provinces, to hold the foresta as Government pro- 
rty, and to protect them from depredation or injury by indivi- 
uale. These inetructions being rather vague, Mr. Maingy 
solicited more specific orders for hie guidance in the manage- 
ment and working of the forcata. Ile was of opinion, that the 
foresta were, by no means, so extensive aa to be considered in- 
exhaustible, that the plan of extending them would be difficult 
in a country over-run with elephants, and that, metead of in- 
curring the expense of establishments for preserying them for 
the sole use of Government, the most advisable course would 
be “ to iasue licenses to private individuals, to cut timber, on 
condition of paying to Government a duty of ten or fifteen 
er cent. upon the value of the timber, when brought down 
or exportation, the value to be fixed by arbitration, and it 
being always optional with Government to take any portifA 
of the timber at auch valuation.” Mr, Maingy alao suggest- 
ed that “a general and equal duty of a certain sum upon 
each tree cut, would be a good mode of preventing the amall- 
er and less valuable trees irom being cut down;” and that 
a regulation alao, confiscating all timber cut under specified 
dimensions, would tend to preserve the young treea.” ‘Whe- 
ther it were that Government took alarm at the prospect of 
its conservancy of forests having to come into conflict with 
Mr. Maingy’s ideal awarmea of elephants, or that they doubted 
which were likely to prove the most destructive and unman- 
ageable, tha wild elephanta or the license bearers, they put 
off decision under the convenient plea,“ that the matter would 
* be considered on the receipt of further information.” Hav- 
ing thus shelved the matter satisfactorily for a while, they left 
r. Maingy to act on the original orders, under which he 
made the costly und very ill-managed experiment of sending 
cargo of 511 logs of teak from Tavoy to Calcutta. t 
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led him to select Tavoy for the experiment, ia not ex- 
plained; it may have been dread of the elephants, or any 
other equally weizhty reason, but whatever it was, Tavoy 
was manifestly a bad selection, and the cargo, when sold 
in Calcutta by public auction, instead of covering expenses, 
showed a loss on the tranzaction of about Ka, 250. er all, thie 
Was no great loss on a firat and ill-conducted experiment, but 
the failure ie stated to have induced the esonomical Govern- 
ment of the day to adopt Mr. Maingy’s repeated suggeations, 
to throw open the forests to private individuals, on the terma 
of rules much in gecordance with what we have stated above 
as Mr. Muingy’s original proposals. Ie waa accordingly 
authorized, in May, 1829, to carry thia measure into effect; but 
as Government had, apparently, found themsclvea all adrift 
upon the subject, they were considerately imclined to afford 
the Commissioncr every latitude, not only in departing from 
their own original instructions, based on Dr. Wallich’s sugges- 
tions, but aleo in wandering from his own proposals, if he 
pleased ; for licenses might be granted either on the terms of his 
rules of 1829, or with such modifications of them as he might 
deem it expedient to make, From thia time,—the Government 
haying thua evaded its own duty of definite legislation on the 
subject of the forests, and shifted the responsibility of doing so 
to the shoulders of the Commissioner,—uncontrolled felling of 
teak commenced; and we shall presently see that the work 
of destruction advanced with munch the same rapidity and 
result as had been the case under somewhat analogous circum 
‘stances in the Malabar foresta, when the no-code system euc- 
ceeded Tippi’s. Indced, Mr. Maingy himeelf appears to have 
modified his views ns to conservancy, and though, of course, 
still advocating his own moe of administering the forests, to 
have become aware that thera waa an imperative neccasity for 
counteracting the unchecked felling and portage of timber; for, in 
1833, he obtained the aanction of Government to entertain a con- 
gervancy establishment, consistiny of one head man and eight or 
ten cooliea, for the purpose of planting and rearing teak aeedlinga, 
and to see that the wood-cutters, who were employed in the 
forests by the holders of lehmatsor licenses, felled the teak trees 
fairly, and did no damage to the forests. The establishment 
might, with equal propriety, so far as efficient performance 

ite avowed duty was concerned, have been entertained for the 
purpose of catching, and taming, and educating the herds of wild 
clephants which had formed Mr, Maingy’s bug-bear in 1829, for 
a glance at the map of the Tenasserim provinces, or at that 
which accompanies the volume of Selections under notice, will 
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satisfy any one as to the ridiculous inadequacy of such @ 
measure, and aleo aa to the accuracy of a remark in a former 
No. of thia Review, that “ the conservancy establishment of one 
~ forester and eight or ten coolies was not well calculated offici- 
ently to enforce any set of rulea: and the revocation of per- 
mits for abuse of trust and destruction of forests could not 
well be enforced, when the foresta were unvisited by any Euro- 
pean functionaries, and no pains were taken to ascertain the 
conduct of the parties holding the permita.” Matters, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain in thia state, (notwithstanding 
that “ Mr. Blundell became alive to the necessity of affording 
« some degree of protection to the long neglected forests, and in 
* 1837 suggested a revocation of permite and the establishment 
* of a conservancy department,)” until 1841—that is, closely 
following the exampla set them by the Bombay Govornment, 
which had allowed, from 1822 to 1837, or fifteen yeara of un- 
checked licenae in its foxeste,—the Bengal Government, with 
like energy and vigilance, granted fifteen years of uncontrolled 
and unacrupuloua destruction of forests, 2 ¢., from 1826 to 
1841; in both cases, after a fifteen years’ liberty of exhauation, 
a pretence to grapple with the subject waa made, and we must 
now proceed to examine how, on the part of both Govern- 
ments, this waa done. For this purpose we revert to the 
Malabar forests, which we left in the Limbo of tha Madras 
Revenue Board, where, after a refreshing nap of upwarda of 
six years, the subject of their management was again mooted. 
The revival of the question originated, it must be observed, 
from foreign influence, and not from the spontaneous activity of 
the administrated functions of that valuable body, for it would 
be difficult to surmise the period of undisturbed reposo, which 
the Malabar forest question might have evjoyed on the shelves 
of the Madras Revenue Board, had there been no movement 
from the eide of the Resident of Travancore. When that 
gentleman, in September 1837, addressed the Madrae Govern- 
t respecting the forests in the provines of Travancore, and 

Jed that vernment to give the Board of Revenue a gentle 
Mapper with regard to the letter of 22nd April, 183]; again, 
with exquisite and exemplary patience, requesting the Boart’s 
consideration of the gencral question of adopting measures for 
the security end improvement of the timber forests, the reply 
of the active Board, on the 26th October following,—* to the 
‘ effect that the attention of the suthoritica on the Mala- 
‘bar coast had been especially directed to the aubject, 
‘ and that on receipt of information from them, the Board 
‘ would not fail te submit their sentiments on the measures 
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© required for the preservation and improvement of the forests,” 
—~must have proved singularly aatiefactory to the Government. 
Close upon seven yeare had passed, during which time the 
foresta were, of course, on the no-code diet of exhaustion; and 
yot the Board, after sucha protracted epell of mature consider~ 
ation, were atill avowedly aa fur as ever from having arrived at 
any opinions, or formed any sentimenta that they could etate. 
In September, 1838, the Board was at length delivered of the 
report, on the hatching of which so much deliberation had 
taken place. The result of this tedious incubation was in no 
Wise proportionate to the time that the operation had taken ; the 
wrote, with the reports before them, of the Principal 
Collector of Malabar, of Mr, Monro, the Conservator of the 
Travancore forests, of Captain Cortlandt Taylor, of the Acting 
Principal Collector of Canara, and of the Collector of Ra- 
yshraundry ; but as there waa great varicty of opinion among 
theze gentlemen, the Board were puzzled. The Malabar Collec- 
tor was a stickler for private rights, and oljected to any Inter- 
ference, beyond the imposition of a henvy duty on all tenk timber 
measuring under three candies, Mr. Monro, on the other 
hand, writing from his owa personal observation, and the ex- 
perience of nearly twenty years in the wooda, was for the T'ra- 
vancore system, where the teak was considered the property of 
Government, and a conservator had always been employed for 
iis preservation and improvement ; pointing out that “the sye- 
' tem of throwing open teak foresta to all who wish to cut, 
or giving them to contractors, ia in the highest degree ruinous, 
They cut indiscriminately ell that comes in their way; any 
range of forest, however extensive, would be destroyed, if 
left to their tender mercies, They never think of planting, 
and all that such apeculatora calculats on, is present profit or 
loss, without troubling their heada about depriving future 
generations of the benefit they now enjoy. The teak forests 
in Malabar are, I am told, in this predicament, and if the 
Britizh Government do not oblige them to plant, and also 
leave some large trees here and there for aced, thia valuable 
tree will be extinct. There are two rangea of hills in our 
foreste, that were formerly rented to 9 Parsi, and if the con- 
tract had not been taken from him before it was too late, he 
would not have left a teak tree standing. Jt will take forty 
or fifty years before the foreats recover the effecta of his 
avarice.” Captain Taylor waa for prohibiting the felling of 
troes below a cortain girth in the Malabar foresta, undor direct 
enalty, or by a high additional duty. In the teak foresta of 
nara, the Collector reported that Govornaiont had assumed 
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the sovereignty of the forests, and that persona were prevented 
felling trees without permission. The Rajahmundry Collector 
reported that the forcata were seventy miles beyond the extreme 
froi.tier of his district, and in the territory of the Nizam, 
and that he could therefore give but scant information. Amid 
these somewhat conflicting views, the Board came to the con- 
clusion that, “with reference to the measures to be adopted 
* for the preservation and conservancy of the teak foresta, that 

interference, if at all necessary, should bo exerciaed through © 
the chansel of the revenue officers, and not through 
a conservator, with distinct and independent authority. 
That the Collector of Malabar might be required to issue 
local orders, requiring ali landholders to obtain permission 
previous to the felling and indiscriminate cutting of timber, os 
in Canara, and might be authorized to take ench etepa ns secn- 
ed necesaury to prevent the cutting of emall timber and ua- 
der-sized trees, with a view to the preservation of this valuable 
product, as well as to secure 2 future cupply by planting aod 
protecting young trees. Kegarding the Rajahmundry foresta 
the Revenue Board aaid nothing.” 

Having tried one Board with such encouraging rapidity and 
success, it was ovidently advisable to try another, so the qucs- 
tion at thia stage was referred to the Madras Military Board 
for their views, whilst the Resident at Travancore, and the prin- 
cipal Collector at Malabar, were again addressed. The Military 
Board deputed Lieut. Miller into Canara, there to collect infor- 
mation de novo, 

Reports now began to be plentiful, for the Bombay Govera- 
ment was moving, upon the spur of their Commissary General ; 
and in June, 1838, Captain Harria of the Indian Navy sub- 
mitted a report on the Malabur foreate. In the same month a 
report from Lieut. Thresher, and a letter from Mr. J. Fell, were 

ed to the list; but aa there was great diversity of opinion 

in these communications, the Bombay Government, instead of 
acting, had recourse to the ueual expedient. Copies of thie re- 
orts wero forwarded to the Court of Directors, as alao to the 
Government of Madras, for any suggestions or arrangemncnia 
which that Government could make, cnleulated to assist in ob- 
taining the required supplies of timber. Tho Madras Govern- 
nent, of course, made the whole overagain tothe Revenue Board, 
who eagaciously pointed out to Government where Mr. Fell and 
Lieut. Thresher agreed or disagreed in their views,and concluded 
that, as both were againat contracts, and for an agency, therefore, 
ff a duly qualified agent were appointed to inspect porsonally, 
and report upon the extent and condition of the timber, much 
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benefit might be noticipated from his Isbora; and that if the 
continuanes of the then existing syatem wae leading to the 
speedy exhaustion of the forests, and if, au Mr. Pell etated, the 
free trade in timber had boon anything but a benefit to tho 
country, no time should be lost in taking steps to reform a 
system which muuat ultimately prove so injurious to the interests 
of the province, in the destruction of one of its most valuable 
products. 

It is clear that the Midras Government, although possess- 
cd of the wisdom of their Revenue Board, sublimated rato the 
three proceiling “ifs,” were af a loss how to proceed, anil 
wight have continued lucubrating upon the reaponsea of their 
oracle for no indefinite period, had not a step, taken by tho 
Bombay Government, enabled them oatensibly to do something 
towards escaping out of this dilemma, Tho Government of 
Gombay, pressed by the Superintendent of the Indian Navy, 
Sir KR. Oliver, had, at the end of January, 1839, deputed Lieut. 
Williama to the coast of Malabar, to secure a supply of tim- 
ber for building steamers; and ag a request was ot the same 
time made, that the revenue authorities of the coast should be 
directed to render every assistance, the Madras Government 
seized the opportunity tosugrest that Lieut. Walliams should be 
also “ entrusted with the duty of obtaining more accurate in- 
* formation respecting the state of the forcats and their re- 
* sources,” avowrog, that as regarded the Malabar forests and 
their proper management, nothing decisive towards that end 
had been done, in consequence of the limited nature of the in- 
formation that had been supplied by the local officers on the 
coast, as well aa of the difficulties which seemed to stand in the 
way of such improvement. 

Mr. Farish, the Governor of Bombay, seemed inclined to 
deal with the subject in earnest, and on the 4th April, 1839, 
recorded 5 Minute, advocating the location permanently of an 
agent on the Malabar coast; a survey of foresta, to distinguish 
Government from private p ty; and the purchase of the 
“* royalty” or forest rights, where desirable, either on Captain 
Watson's plan of 1807-8, or insome other way. He defined what 
he meant by the term “ royalty or forest richts,” he disapproved 
of the high export duty proposed by Captain Taylor, with the 
view of making it the interest of proprietors to fell large, ra- 
ther than amall timber ; and stated hia opinion :-~* We are now, 
* in 1839, Perceiving the effect of the retrograde mevement of 
* 1821, and it will not be till the approach of 1860, that the 
* advantage of any changes now adopted will be weil sappreci- 
‘ ated,” and that, therefore, the measwrea to bo adopted © must 
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* not be ephemeral or liable to bo changed by future Govern- 
* mente; they must be continued fur at least thirty years, to 
* show their clfuct, and any fecord of their success uuat be made 
‘ with reference ta that distaut period,” 

Again, on the 25th June, 1839, Mr. Forish, having received 
reports from Lieut. Williwus, recorded another Minute, in which 
he observed that the reports of Lieut. Willinins established the 
error of the representations made by some of the Madras Col- 
tectors, Lhat there waa no defictency of timber, and that the re- 
sources of the forests were ay abundant as formerly ; and again 
urged the neceasity of measures for the preservation and yuprove- 
ment of the forests, and considered that if no method of obtain- 
ing the royalty of the foresta, 23 recommended in the Minute of 
the 4th June could be deviaed, that the proposition shoud be 
adopted of purchasing trees on the ground from tho proprietors, 
by payment of the fee per tree (called Aavty Rani), provided ihe 
purchage were extensive, 30 na to embrace all exhausted teak 
tracta situated favorably for water carriage, and to inelude a 
night of controlling the management of the forest, in order that 
the burning of the juncle might be prevented, ag it isin the 
Travancore forests, and measures adopted fur lanting young 
trees and preserving them daring growth :—a judicious propusal. 

The reporta of Licut. Williams and the Minutes of Mr. 
Farish being communicated to the Madras Government, the latter, 
nothing daunted by former expericuce, referred to its Revenue 
Board, for aid in forming a judgment on the measurca ta be 
adopted, The Revenuc Board, of course, agnin fell back upon 
the Malabar Collector for information, who, in a report of the 
12th September, 1839, under the hends of Royalty, Conservator, 
Re-opening of the Timber Forests, and Proposed Measures fur 

weserving the Forepta, went over the whole pround so repeatedly 

eaten over before by his predecessors. It was not to be ox- 
pected that the Collector, Mr. Underwood, could add much that 
was now, or affurd any really valuablo additional information 
as to the condition of the forests: but he shewed the result of 
what Mr. Farish had designated the retrograde movement of 
1823, to have been very much what Mr. Monro and others had 
stated ax always the case under similar circumstances, the pro- 
miscuous felling of trees, large and small, and the rapid exhaua- 
tion of the teak foreste. 

If there was a good deal of practical ingenuity in Mr. Farish's 
scheme for turning, by an exhaustive purchase, the feo per 
tree, or dowy Acuwm ynyments, into a mote of virtunlly 
obtaining from the proprictora the exercioce of the “royalty” 
of Jarge icacts, thero was a sl! more refined ingonuity, 
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though of a hazy and metaphysical cast, in Mr. DC nderwood's 
views on the same subject. ie considered the Guvernment as 
being, in reality, the proprietors of only three foresta, which 
had lapsed to thom from fuilure of heire, and that, whilst con- 
gervators had existed, their acts, and the syatem pursued by 
them, had received the support of the Ibombay Government, 
“under the idea, that a larze portion of tho forests of Malabar 
‘was the undoubted property of the Company, whereas, in 
‘ truth and fact, thoy did not possess the right of property in 
fone” Yeb he advocated the equity of Government assum- 
ing the royalty aver all privato forests, stating, that “ they belong 
uu far to Govarnment, that their destruction cannot be per- 
mitted, as this would be an infringement of their rights; and 
on the other hand they are doné file the property of indi- 
vidunle, who are entitled to the entire profits to be derived 
from the timber; this latter right has heen frecly exercised, 
po as nearly to cxtinguish the right of Government, and it i4 
now high time that they should take prompt and immediate 
micisures to preserve their interests from destruction, by the 
entire exhaustion of tho forests.” In para. 82, Mr. Under- 
woutl's views, and the grounds on which they are luscu, are 
still further detailed ;— Rr-opening af the timd r trade. The 
© conservator and his estabiizhinent were withdrawn in April, 
1823, and Mr. Underwood says, ‘tho firat effect of with- 
drawal of the monopoly wag the assumption, by piivate 
proprietors, of the right of property in the entire Joresta, 
and no sooner were they in possession of their rights, than 
the rage for teak tiaber was auch, that it was felled promiscu- 
ously, and trecs, smaliand large, eut down in every diree- 
tiun. §=‘These proceedings were entirely subversive of the 
rights which Government had asserted in the proclamation 
of USOT, and yet Mr, Underwood could not discover that 
those rights had been relinquished by any subsequent public 
net or proclamation of the Government, or by the measures 
of the conservator, He did not think it was intended that 
liberty so unrestricted of fclling timber and destroying sap- 
lings was meant te be conecded to the people ; and this opi- 
nion ia confirmed in a great measure by the terms of the Gu- 
vernment order for the abolition of the office of conservater, 
for it directed the colloctors to submit such suggestions as 
might seem to them most proper for preserving the treca in 
the public forests, and for procuring supplics of timber for 
the public service, without encronching on the rights or com- 
forta of the pcople at large; and ina later ordor of Govern- 
nent to the Board of levenuc, dated 17th October, 1825, 
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“it iz Inid down that, next to ) Protecting the people from 
* obstruction in the enjoyment of their property,and in the 
* exercise of their prescriptive privileges, (which it is hoped 
‘has already been sufficiently provided for) the first great 
« objact ia to secure the valuable property in tha public forests, 
‘ from fraudulont or wanton injory, and the second to render 
* the produce of those forests available for uacfal purposes.” 

There is a good deal of confusion in thia admission of a 
bond-fide private property of foresta vested in the proprietors, 
an absolute nogation of the right of property on the part of 
the Government in any one of these private forests, and yet aa 

itive an agsertion of 4 co-existent right of the Government 
in these forests, which they were entitled to preserve, and which 
the proprietors, in tho exercise of their undisputed private 
rights, wero destroying. The explanation of this apparent con- 
fusion of ideas would seem to be, that Mr. Underwood, with tha 
fundamental uleo that in India the Government is the lord of 
the soil, regarded the forest proprictore as merely uaufructu- 
aries of the forests, and not as having the fec simple of the 
tracts, with liberty to denl with them as they pleased. The 
measures he proposed were :-— 

1. The revival of the Company's right of royalty in the 
foreata, by a proclamation. 

2. The revival of the office of conservator, with abridged 
powers. 

3. The purchase of tracta in exhausted foresta, with a view 
to their re-plantation. 

4, That Government chould work their own foreats, cut- 
ting down all timber, but teak, in order to re-plant them with 
tea 

§ The appointment of a joint-agent by the Governments 
uf Bombay and Madras for the purchase of timber. 

The Madras Board of Revenue objected to Mr. Farish’s proposed 
survey of the forests, on the ground, that as Government could 
claim the proprietary right in no more than three foreste in Pal- 
ghaut, it would be a work of uselcas labor and expense, They 
agreed generally with Mr, Underwood's opinions, but objected 
to the third proposal, the purchase of tracta of forest Jands, 
in which the teak had been totally exhausted, for the purpose of 
re-plantation, They raised the doubt, however, whether the right 
of royalty, after having been abandoned for a considerable pe- 
riod, could be legally revived by means of the proclamation 
which was recommended to be issued, and advised a reference to 
the legal authoritics, and a careful definition of the term royalty, 
on the iesue of a proclamation. Their own definition of the 
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term a to hove been “ merely the right to prevent tho 
* indiscriminate felling of timber, and to enforce regulations for 
* securing a etual supply of trees, and not to include any 
« privilege of monopoly, pre-emption, or fixing of the prica.” 

Between 1800 and 1840, the Court of Directors seem to 
have refrained from disturbing either themselves or their ser- 
vanta, by the isane of inatructions on the foreat question. For 
forty years the subject had been revolving ina circle of repeat- 
ed references, from Government to Beard, from Board to 
Collector, from Collector back again to Boord, and Board to 
(Government, varied occasionally by the addition of another 
elament, a deputed officer, or au agent for purchase of timber, 
turned into a collector of information, and a reporter on forests ; 
or the wheel of reference had got an extra spin by contact with 
the Bombay Government, whose maritime aspirations could 
never, however, succeed in effecting more than to cause another 
whirl of the reference machine. At length, however, after a 
somnolency of forty years, the Court awoke, and, in February, 
1840, wrote to the Government of India. If our readers sup- 
pose that, after reviewing the conflicting reports of conser- 
vatora, of special officers, of collectors, of Military and Re- 
venue Boards, and of Governors of Madras and Bombay, the 
Great Council of Leadenhall-street, taking a comprehensive 
survey of the facta and information before them, sketched the 
form and details of a suitable enactment, laying down clear 
and specific principles for the guidance of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, they must, we fear, be dianappemted. The wisdom of 
that august body could devise nothing more efficacious than 
again to set in motion the various circles of reference, atill 
further complicating their motion, by bringing them into con- 
fact with that great wheel of references, the Government of 
India, which they charged with the luty of giving the whole 
subject early and attentive consideration, and of exercisin 
their own discretion with regard to the instructions to be issued 
to the Local Grovernments. The emphasis on the word carly, 
ia our own, for, both retrospectively and prospectively, it was 
of humorous application. The Court doea not seem to have 
been very lucid upon the moot point of “ royalty,” or, indeed, 
upon any other; but they gave one sound piece of advice, 
namely, thot where a conservator waa appointed, hia position 
and powers should be strictly defined. ‘Vo must allow them 
to speak for themaelves. 

** The forests of the districts of Palghaut, in Malabar, 18 
‘ welias othore of considerable extent in Canara, are admit- 
« ted to be public property, and if these are inadequate, or 
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unfit to gupply the demand of Government, a properly 
qualified person should be deputed to select other and more 
conveniently situated tracts, of which Government should 
endeavour to obtain the completa owneralip, Thea Bombay 
Government, indeed, propnsca to purchase merely the royalty 
or forest right, which 1s described in a Minute by Mr, Farigh 
aa the right to cxerciae the conservancy of the forests, and 
to forbid the felling of timber at a fixed rate, which it is pro- 
posed to scoure to Government, and with the further obliga- 
tion imposed on the proprietor to abstain from cutting teak 
wood, even for his own use, without permission. Thin would 
place Government nearly in the position of n perpetual leosce 5 
and, though all public purposca minpht thus be anawered, room 
would ba Icft for dissatisfaction on the part of the pro- 
prictor, who might naturally complain, if, in consequence of 
& rise of prices, he found himself compelled to dispose of the 
produce of his catate for lesa than the market rate. At the 
samo time, there will be no adyantage in purchasing mora 
Jand than ay appear sufficient to supply the average quan- 
tity of timber required for the public gerviecc. The foresta 
not required for this purpose should still be left in the hands 
of the actual tenants, and we would mugiest for your con- 
sideration, whether it micht not be desirable to prevent mno- 
terial injury to the timber, by legislative enactment, forbid- 
ding the felling of teak treea under a certain size, except on 
payment of a hich rate of duty. 

“ We shall merely express our anxious wish that, in the pro- 
secution of the survey, if euch a measure should appear ne- 
ceseary, and of the ulterior operations, tha utmost care may 
be taken to avoid any infringement of the rights, or any un- 
necessary interference with the convenience, of private per- 
sons. It will, probably, be found expedient to commit tho 
management of the Government foresta to a consoryator, 
and to subject him, in mattera connected with tho official duty, 
to the orders of the Government of Bombay; but with the 
view of guarding aogainet a recurrence of the evila which 
formerly flowed from the particular office, the concervator 
should, at the same time, be made responeible te the local 
authorities, and his powers should be eo atrictly defined 
as to afford no pretext for exceeding them.” 

Asa matter of course, the Government of India referred to 


the Madims and Bombay Governmenta for information, sug- 


cetiona, and advice, This, in due course, produced replies 
rom Madras and Bombay, chiefly remarkable ns containing x 


noyel proposal by Mr, Conolly, the acting principal Collector 
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of Malabar, and a Minute, marked by Mr. Farish's earnest 
food weneo, and the enlarged views with which he sought to etu- 

race tlie subject, Mr. Conolly advocated a hich rate of duty 
on under-sized trees, as the moat effectual mode of preventing 
the total destruction of the private forests. After the virtual 
relinquishment of the royalty, yy 1823, he was opposed to its 
re-ugsumnption, as caloulated to cause great and general discon- 
tent, and ag unnecessary, if a prehibitory duty were established. 
Ile ndvocated the acquisition of private forcets auffivient to 
aupply the average quantity of timber required for the public 
service, by taking forests on the usual mortgage tenure of the 
country, and that by advancing nearly the value of the estate, 
the Government sould secure themselves aguinst any intrusion, 
au in Malabar mortgages were never foreclosed, but by a com- 
mon tenure (kooty kneuen ), the proprietur, in case of reduction, 
being bound to pay for all improvements made by the mort- 


ad. 

he Madras Board of Revenue ‘approved of Mr. Conolly’s 
proposal to rent forests, uu a plan that “© would effectually re- 
move all difficulties that might arise from the assertion of the 
proprietary rights of the people, in opposition to the modified 
title of royalty, which it 1a proposed (alluding to Mr. Under- 
wood’s views) to revive on the part of Government, and that 
it would, at the samc time, give the Government the entire 
command of the forests, enabling them te obtain an abundant 
supply of the best timber, and to nurse the foreata” Mir, 
Furish aleo approved of the suggestion of Mr. Conolly, but 
pointed out that, unless the mortgages were for a certain periul, 
there waa a danger that the wealthy mcrchants of Bowbay, 
when the most valuable foreats should have been proserved and 
carefully nursed by Government, would step in, and by redeem- 
ing the mortgages, secure for themselves all the advantages for 
which Government had labored and incurred expente. Mr. 
Farish’s details, aa to sites, planting, shelter, thinning and the 
like, need not be entered upon; but the following ahows that he 
was scnaible, that the characteriatic of our rule and ita bane, fre- 
quent changes of Government officers, waa aa applicable to the 

minnagement of foreate ag it ia to all other departments. 
“The extensive planting and judicious rearing and care of 
* young trees, and the prevention to felling those proper to be 
é preserved to maturity, muat, as far as possible, Me maie ta 
* depend on arrangements not liable to be affected by the flac 
‘ tunting tenure of our local managers, or the frequent changes 
* of the officers of Govorument itecli, The Governnicnt aust 
‘ never forget that o period of not less than thirty years will 
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« elapse, before the beneficial effects of theae contemplated 
* improvements can bo fully appreciated, and that their ulti- 
* mate object ia for years far more distant.” 

He recommended, therefore, the permanent appointinent of a 
sub-congervator under the collector, the ex-officio conservator, 
with a salary progressively inpreasing with length of service; 
as aluo the appointment of an agent for the purchase of timber, 
who was to be diatinct from the aub-conservator; and that from 
both these functionaries correct information, relative to their 
several charges, should be annually rendered. ‘Jiooking “ be- 
yond Iadian interests in this national question,” Mr. Farish 
proposed that the Admiralty should be furnished with copies of 
theae reports, justly congidering that the subject was one in 
which the Royal Navy of Great Britain might be interested. 

We cannot concur in all the views propounded by Mr. Furish, 
but it is agreeable to find a poreon in hia position, with entire 
freedom from all clap-trap, and equivocal pscado-liberul genera- 
litzes, fairly, honestly, and earnestly grappling with the subject, 
in no narrow or short-sighted spirit, but with saemewhat of o 
statesman’s grasp of its magnitude and importance. The Minute 
of Lord Auckland, of the 29th August, 1840, forms a painful 
contrast. We subjoin its abatrast in the worda of para. 107 of 
the work under review :— 

Pare, 107.—* Upon thease papera Lord Auckland wrote o Mi- 
© nute, dated 29th August 1440, in which he expresecd his ap- 
* proval, generally, of the measurca that had been taken for tho 
* preservation, prospectively, of the Malabar teak forests, but 
© objected io measures of prohibition, or to duties contrived, 
* go as to discourage the felling of small treas, in the hope that 
* the prospective supply of long timber would thua become more 

lentiful; : and disapproved, in fact, of any minute interferences 

y Government, as it would not be compatible with n good 
system of forest cultivation, in which saplings should bo made 
to succeed to large trees, and should be thinned at intervals, 
until the large timber trees should, in the end, occupy their 
natural space.” Ho added, that more good might ES dono 
with the Rajas and greater proprietora of woods, and they 
‘ might, perhaps, be tied down to conditions of manayement, 
* by the purchase of their growing trees, or upon other conai- 
‘ deration, and be made to mtroduce a good system.” TLow- 
* ever, Hie Lordship put off the further considcration of the 
* subject, until the receipt of more information from Bombay 
‘and Madrasa. A communication, in the terme of this Minute, 
‘ was accordingly made to the Governments of Madras and 
* Bombay, on the 2nd September, 1840,” 
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We have in vain endeavoured to arrive at the sense of this 
Miaute. It approves generally of the measures taken for the 
preservation, prospectively, of the Mulsbar teak forests, yet 
eliminates prohibitory duties, which formed the main atay of the 
system under consideration, and disapproves of any minute 
interference by Government, which was exactly what Govern- 
ment was laboring to attain, by renting forests on mortgege 
tenures! After thus objecting to all that constituted the 
eszonce of the system, without offering to supply any remedy 
in lieu of those digcarded, the general approval really snounted 
to nothing, but a civil exordium to an absolute disapproval. 
The theory, that a prohibitory duty was incompatible with a 
moderate and timely thinning of saplings, was an asvamption 
contrary to reason and probability. Mixperience had proved 
that, without a check, private forests were worked up witha 
blind cupidity, heedless of all other considerations but present 
gain, A high rate of duty on under-sized trees would certainly, 
by acting on thia cupidity, tend to control its mischiovots action. 
‘Ehe “* perhaps” that more good might be dona with the Rajis 
and greater proprietors of woods, by tying them down to cun- 
ditions of manusement, by purchase of growing trees, or other 
coneiderations, waa not only launching the whole question ancw 
upon a sea of chances, and yery improbable chances, but twas 
nleo in absolute contradiction to the sentiment which abjured 
any minute interference on the part of Government, whilst 
the idea of looking to the introduction of a good system by 
Rajas and great proprietors was eminently Utopian, if it 
applied to the petty Kajas and proprietors of forests, against 
whose misuse of their rights there had been but one series of 
complaints for twenty ycara. 

r. Forish had pointed out one danger attendant on renting 
ivate forests on fe morttarve tenures of Malabar, but neither 
1e nor the Governnent of ndia appear to have adverted to 
the fict, that the whole of Mr. Conolly’s scheme was based 
on his own version of the mortgage custom of the country ; 
so that Government were to sulter their “ royalty” to pass 
into oblivion, and to have recourse to an expedient in lieu 
theraol, not based upon any written law, but upon Mr. Conoliy’s 
opinion of the custom of mortgage in that part of the country, 
an opinion from which other Collectora might differ, and which 
ia not stated to have been affirmed by any hisher authority. 
Nor do the proprietors themselves appear to have been at all 
eager, whon Mr, Conolly consulted them on the subject of 
renting their foreata to Government, to engage in the system 
of contracts which Mr, Conolly proposed. 
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Passing over sundry reports, minutes, and minor measures, 
ua aleo the purchage, inade by the Madras Government, of four 
rivate foreata for 15,000 rupees, from an owner who held the 
oreats in fee simple, and made them over to Government in 
etuity, we come to a despatch of the Court of Directors, 
of the 30th November, 1842, received by the Government of 
India in February, 1843. In this communication the Court 
arrived at the conclusion, that former accounts of the devastat- 
ed condition of the Malabar foresta were, by no means, oxag- 
erated. They were alao satisficd that the Government had 
Retle or no pretension to the proprietorship of the forcate, that 
in the time of the auciont Rojas the foresta were held aa private 
property, that they wore indeed seized by Tippi Sahib 
after hia conquest of the country, and after its cession to the 
Company they were taken possession of on behalf of the latter; 
bat, having for many years been abandoned to the ortginal 
proprietors, the Court were of opinion that it would be no less 
unjust than impolitic to revive a claim to them, which seems 
never to have any other foundation than Tippd’s usurpa- 
tion. They approved, therefore, of renting forests on the mort- 
gage tenure ayatem, but held that a tract of 260 aquare mules 
was larger than was requisite to furniah annually 6,000 candies, 
or about 2,000 trees for Government purposes. They advocat- 
ed the contract eyetein for felling and conveying the Govern- 
ment timber to the coast, the advantages of this course having 
been “ remarkably illustrated by the history of the timber 
‘ trade in the Tenaaserim provinces. Since that trade has been 
* in the handa of private persons, it has proved highly profita- 
ble, alihough burthened with a duty of 15 per cent., whereas, 
during the short period in which it was engroesed by Govern- 
ment, timber chtained by Government officers, from forests 
belonvzing to the state, scema not to have paid one-half of its 
expenses.” 

The Court, accordingly, desired the employment of the con- 
tract syatem, whenever it could be found practicable, and 
expressed their gratification at finding that no intention had 
been evinced of acting on the suggestions of Mr, Underwood, 
and the Board of Revenue at Madrms, for re-asserting the 
right of Government to the conservancy of all foreste, whether 
held by private persons, or made over to Government, in so 
far aa to prevent the indiscriminate felling of trees, and to 
secure the planting of others in succession. Approving of the 
imposition of a duty on the exportation of teak wood, which 
ehould vary only according to the length of the loga, without 
any reference to their zirth, as such duty, while it would 
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tend to prevent young trees from being cut down expresaly 
for sale, would not, like a tax on the felling of timber, present 
any obstacles to the clearing of land for cultivation, or to the 
thinning of plantations, neither would it anbject the forest- 
holders to any interference from Government officera,—the 
Court, therefore, recommended the matter for the consideration 
of the Government of India. 

From the language of the Court, it would seem, that they 
never clearly understood the principle at issue in this “ royal- 
ty” controversy ; Tipps usurpation of the ownership BD 
sole profits of private foresta waa an arbitrary act, wholly dis- 
tinct from a lecitimate exerciae of the “ royalty,” which came 
to him by conquest with tho lands;—and it was as ignorant 
and ill-considered an act, to adopt the Tippd Cods in 1800, aa 
it was tacitly to renounce, in 1843, under the error-suggestive 
misnomer of “ ownership of foresta,” the legitimate “ royalty.” 
This amounted to a virtual abandonment of the fundamental 

inciple on which the entire revenue system of India is 

ed. Forest land ia beld, when held by private persona, aub- 
ject to the eame radical principle aa cicared and cultivated soil. 
t is admirably laid down by Elphinstone ; and as his statement, 
of the agitated question of property in the soil ia not only 
gound, but remarkably pertinent to the matter in hand, we offer 
no apology for quoting it :—* Property in land seems to consist 
‘in the exclusive use and absolute disposal of the powers of 
* the soil in perpetuity, together with the right to alter or 
* destroy the soil itself, where auch an operation is possible, 
* These privileges combined form the abstratt idea of proper- 
‘ty, which does not represent any substance distinct from 
* these elements, Now the king possesses the exclusive right 
* to a proportion only of the produce. This right is perma- 
* nent, and the king can dispose of it at his pleasure; but he 
* cannot interfere with the ail, or ita produce, beyond this limit, 
* If he requires the land for buildings, roads, or other public 
* purposes, he takea it as a magistrate, and ought to give com- 
pensation to his follow share-holdera, na he can, on emergency, 
* seize carts, boata, &«., and can demolish houses in besieged 
‘ towna, although, in those cases, he baa no pretensions what- 
* ever to property, 

* Ag much of, the produce as comce into the hands of the 
‘ land-holder, after the king’s proportion is provided, is his; 
‘ and his power to dispoee of his right to it for all future 
‘ yeare is unrestrained. The tenant has what remaina of the 
‘ produce after the king’s proportion and the land-lord’s rent 
‘ are paid; and this he enjoys in perpetuity, but the right ia 
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confined to himself and his heirs, and cannot be otherwise 
disposed of, " 

“ Neither the Innd-holder nor the tenant can dostroy, or 
evon sugpend, the use of the powers of the soil; a tenant 
forfeits his land when he fnils to provide a crop, from which 
the other sharers may take their proportiona; and a land- 
holder, guilty of the same default, would be temporarily 
superseded by a tenant of the community's, or the king's, 
and, after a certain long period, would be deprived of his 
right altogether. 

“ From all this, it ja apparent, that where there are village 
communitica, and permanent tenants, there is no perfect pro- 
perty In any of the sharcre—where there are neither com- 
munitica nor permanent tenanta, the king, doubtless, is the 
full and complete proprietor: all subsequent rights are de- 
rived from his grant or leare. The extent of thosa prantes 
varies with circumstances, but where they are given without 
reserve and in perpetuity, they conatitute a perfect form of 
* private property.” 

Now, in the case of teak forests, teak is the crop, and the 
land-holder or tenant of that kind of arboricultural soil has no 
more right to defraud Government of its share, by failing to 
provide that crop, and permitting forests te ba annihilated, 
than have the land-holders and tenants of the ordinary agricul- 
tural soils. ‘ Royalty,” as apphed to foresta, ia merely a con- 
cise term, expressive of the Government right to adopt such 
measures ad may be neccesary, both for the time being and 
woepectively, to secure that neither land-holder nor tenant de- 
raud the Government of ite share. To renounce this right, 16 
to make a serious inroad upon the fundamental principla of the 
revenue of India, and an error, of which the ultimate conse- 
quencea cannot be foreseen. It may be doubted whethor Tip- 
pi'’s stretching the “ royalty ” to the extent of only aliowin 
the forcst-holdera two fanams per tree, were really so prejudicial, 
even to the forest-holdera themselves, a9 the entire abandon- 
ment of the “royalty.” Both were grave errors, but the ono 
preserved, while the other utterly destroyed, the ooparcener 

erty of ruler, land-holders,and tenants. To perpetuate and 
give deliberate sanction to thie destructive error, doce not seem 
wise, either with reference to the apeciul case, or to the goneral 
rinciple which is involyed, The rebound from one extreme 
ta the other, encroaching in the ono inetance on the righta of 
the community, and on the other pusillanimoualy abandoning 
the rights of the state, docs not constitute judicious adininis- 
tration. It must be observed, too, that even where jagire are 
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ranted in India, and the sovereign thue alienatea his share in 
avor of the jagirdar, either during the life of the latter, or so 
long ag there are heirs ad stirpe to the deginder, the sove- 
reign does not, and cannot, part with the dominium. The 
jagirdar is merely what the civil Jaw would call a usufruc- 
tuary of the sovercign’s share, and enjoys it with regard to 
forcsta, either in coparcenery with the mubordinate land-holders 
and tenants, where there are such, or without partners, where 
these do not exist; but im either case, whether as sole holder or 
co-partner, the foreats are held almost exactly on the terms of 
Articles 390and 591 of the Civil Code. “ Trees may be taken 
- from port of the usufruct, provided the ueufructuary follows the 
cuatom of the property in planting others in their stead. He 
derives the profit, conforming always to the terma and customs 
of former proprietors, of euch part of the timber trecs as have 
been put into regular falls, whether such falls take place perio- 
dically upon a certain extent of land, or consiat of a certain 
quantity of traea taken indifferently over every part of the 
estate.” Wanton deterioration of the jagir is a valid ground 
for resumption, exactly aa the usufructuary may forfeit his um- 
fruct for abuse, either by doing injury to the property or letting 
it perish. 

In framing their Tariff, the Madras Gevernment had, of 
course, te correct the error into which the Court of Directors 
had falien, when they directed that the export duty should vary 
only according to the length of the logs, without any referenca 
to their girth: Mr. Conolly observed that thia was a mistake 
of the most vital importance, and quoted a letter from the 
timber agent, Captain Williama, in support of his opinion. 

* To show the fallacy of fixing the duty with reference to 

Jength, instead of thickness, it is only necessary to mention, 

that the teak tree attains two-thirds cf its extreme lencth 

before the bole acquires awy considerable thickness. The 
pminil teak wood, sold under the denomination khial, or 
kyle, is ganerally twenty-fiva and thirty feet long, but not 
more than five or six inches in diameter, whercaa, of the 
entire quantity of full-grown tinber brought to Calicut, not 
on eighth part will average twenty-five fect in length, Trees 
that are only half grown, will produce longer timber thon 
thoao that are full grown, becauge the branches are sound, 
and cut off clean, and so allow of the branchy portion of the 
bole being taken into the length. But ina full-grown tree, 
the branches are hollow, and the hollow runa into the trunk 
or bole of the tree; consequently, the length of a full-grown 
tree is only that portion contained between the root, and the 
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* part where the superior branches commence. Though timber 
‘ of thirty-five and forty feet in length (full-grown) ia some- 
* timsa produced, it is but seldom, and not in greater proportion 
* than one to five hundred timbers of twenty-five fect and under. 
* Again, many long and large timbers grow in placea whence 
€ they cannot be bronght entire, owing to their great weight; 
* these are now cut into short lengtha, and are thua rendered 
‘ capable of transport; these are the kinds of timber which 
* I procure for, and are beat suited to, the gun carriage manu- 
* factories, where length is no consideration, and great girth 
* only is required. The imposition, thereforo, of a heavy duty 
‘ on such timber, merely because it were short, would be de- 
 trimental to the interests of Government. 

The Tariff, by imposing a much higher rate of duty per 
candy or kol, on amall timber, than upon that of larger growtl), 
and by classing beama and planks of the fourth and fifth sorta, 
ata hivher valuation than the fourth and fifth classes of timber 
from which they were cut, waa supposed to fulfil all desired 
objecta of a prohibitory check on the felling and cutting up of 
amall timber. On the 7th October, 1843, the Government of 
India sanctioned the Tariff in the provinces of Malabar and 


TH, 

Waving thus led the reader through a vicious circle of forest le- 
gielotion, beginning with the hnety adoption of the Tippii Code, 
in 1800, passing on to the no-code syatem of 1823, thence to the 
reactionary tendoncies of 1830, lulled into repose on the shelvas of 
the Madras Revenue Board until 1837, we have, by carrying the 
reader through six more years of reports, minutes, and deapatches, 
terminating in the approval of the mortgage tenure scheme, and 
the Tariff of 1843, shown how one of the Governments, after the 
fifteen years’ liberty of exhaustion firat allowed, makinga pretenco 
of grappling with tha forest qucetion, suffered eix more yenrs to 
elapea before any thing was done. This cursory review cannot 
have impressed any one with a very exalted idea of the adminis- 
trative wiedom displayed on so really simplea matter. Itia true 
that, in the case of the Malabar forests, correapondence was com- 

licated by the circumstance of the subject being one on which 
Foth the Madras and the Bombay Governments had to inter- 
communicate and be conculted; but the action of the Bombay 
Government, spurred on by the neceasitica of its maritime 
establishments and commercial inatincts, and guided in its ope- 
ration by the honest, practical good sensa of Mr. Farieh, 
appears to have been persiatently favorable to the more speedy 
aajustment of tha forest question, and, therefore, to have been 
beneficial on the whole, rather than retardatory. No excuse can 
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therefore be founded on this consideration, and, though, doubtless, 
the political events of the period between 1837 and 1843, and 
the manner in which these engrossed the supreme Government, 
would be advanced by the apologists of the latter ng sufficient 
to cover a multitude of sme in affaira of minor importance, 
they cannot very well be urged by the eubordinate Presiden- 
cies, and least 60 by Madras. 

Let us now return to the Tenasserim provinces, made euch 
favorable mention of by the Court of Directors, in the dea- 
patch last cited, and taking up the thread of forest manape- 
ment where we left it, follow ita course, as far as the work be- 
fore 08, and information long in our possession, will enable ua. 
Tt was advisable to take the Malabar and the Tenasgerim forests 
in the order we have taken them, because, as Lord Auckland 
referred, in 1838, to Madras for information on the manage: 
ment of the two great districts on the Western Const of that 
Presidency, suspending decision on Mr, Blundell’s propoaala, 
until he should have before him the reault of the experience on 
the Malabar Coast: unless the reader knew the preci-e value 
and character of that experience, he could not so well institute 
acomparizon between the courses pursued in the Malabar and 
Tenasserim forests, and would not be in a position fully to 
appreciate the provident forcthought and legislative and ad- 
miniutrative ability displayed on either coast. . 

Merely calling attention te the palpable contradiction and 
absurdity of talking of “ apparent private rights,” when he had 
already clearly shown that none euch existed, except upon per- 
mits “revocable at pleasure,” and that therefore they neces- 
sarily terminated with therevocation of the permite,—alzo direct- 
ing observation to the strange notion of “ justice,” which would 
ea‘idle Government with the expense of giving compensation 
to the holders of such permits “ for their ontlay toward facili- 
tating their operations in the forests,” when it was clear, from 
his statements, that these holders of permits had grossly abused 
their privileges, ond were exhausting the forests, and that if 
compensation were dne to any one, it waa dua to Government 
from the “ permit holders,” who had enjoyed fifteen years’ profit 
of the license to destroy the Government foreata, with only auch 
outlay of capital on the permit holders’ part as was neceseary 
to pay the wood-cutters and raft-men engaged in this work of 
wholesale spolintion,—-we subjoin para. 42 and 43, showing Mr. 
Blundell's viewa a roposals :— 

42, In April wing. 1837, a correapondence passed be- 
* tween Government and Mr. Blundell, onthe subject of the con- 
* eervation of the teak foresta, and the means by which it could be 
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* best effected. Mr, Blundell pointed out that, under the rales 
* of 1829, parties who desired to cut timber, were allowed ‘ per- 
“ mits’ or licensea to do so in certain localities, to the exclusion 
* of atl other cutters from these particular localities; care bein 

* taken to make it known to them, that the permit was revocable 
* at pleasure: and though the transfer of these permite had 
* been allowed, yet they had never been recognized as convey- 
* jag aught but permission to cut timber in certain situations. 
* So long aa the timber was procured near the banks of the 
* rivers, and while the market for it was in ita infancy, this ays- 
* tem answered very well; but as competition and the number of 
* cutters increased, it created great confusion regarding boun- 
* daries, as no survey was made when licenses weregranted, and 
* it was impossible to have defined, correotly, any other boundar 
* than the banke of the river, Aa partics went farther inland, 
* they trenclied on each other's imaginary boundaries; this caus- 
* ed disputes, and led oventually to suits in the Courts, which Mr, 
* Blundell stated, ‘ we have not the means of deciding with an 

’ satisfaction, either to curselyea or to the litigant partiea.’ Ho 
* added, ‘ the distance of the foresta from the town, their great 
" extent, andthe want of an efficient conservator, inveated with 
* adequate powers to notice and decide on tha spot all infringe- 
- mente of the rules framed, both for inauring proper timber beine 
’ cut, and the preservation of the young trees, must lead, I fear, 
" ere Jong, both to bring the Moulmein timber into bad repute, 
" and to exhaust the forests, without providing for their renewal 
‘ inafter year” To remedy these evila, Mr. Blundell sugested 
’ the appointment of some individual well acquainted with the 
* gtate of the timber market in India and England, as at least a 
’ tempo congervator of the forests, with full powera to de- 
* gide on the epot all cases of infringement of rules, andali auits 
' yelative to boundaries. This peraon should also be directed to 
‘ draw wp a report on the stato of the forests, and, above all, 
* on the cligibility of resuming the permita to cut, and re-consti- 
" tuting a monopoly. These measures, he thought, would en- 
’ sure the cutting of only proper-sized timber of good quality, 
‘ the preservation of the young trees, and the planting of 
’ othera, and wonld aleo enable Government to send supplies of 
" timber to her Majesty's building yards in England; but at the 
‘ game time, Mr, Bluodell very fairly stated, that one of the pro- 
’ posed measures involved ‘ the interference with apparent pri- 
’ wate rights accompanying the original its to cut timber, 
’ sanctioned by eight years’ adherence to the present system, ond 
* would lead to expense, which, in justice; must be incurred in 
’ gompensating the holders of the original permits for their outlay 
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towards facilitating their operations in the forests.” Tie added, 
that if the monopoly of the forests was to be resumed, the port 
might be thrown open to foreign timber, either free of duty alto- 
gether, or with amuch leas duty attached to it than he had before 
recommended for each timber imported from Rangoon and other 
places; and if it wag reaolved not to resume the monopoly, it 
would atill be absolutely necessary to have o survey of the 
foreata, in orderto define boundaries, and to continue % conecr- 
vator to preserve the foreate, and provide for their renewal. 
Accordingly, Mr. Blundell recommended the following esta- 
blishment for tha sanction of Government :— 


Ra, 
* One conservator of forents 11... 1. sesccsenesevas benasas 500 
* One native assistant, (the present man} 1... » 40 


* Six peons, (to act alao ns boatmen,)atrupcealO each 60 


gg 


Total, Rupees... 600 


* For theoffice of conservator, Mr. Blunde!l recommended the 
‘ appointmont of s gentleman in the service of the Hon’ble Com- 
* pany, one who is strictly prohibited from engaging in trade, 
© and who will, consequently, be above all suspicion of favoring 
‘ his own intereata. He also proposed to employ convict labor 
‘ in forming nurseries, if these were to be established for renew- 
‘ ing the forests. 

“43. With regard to the interference with ship-buildiag 
‘ speculations, which would attend the resumption of the mono- 
‘ poly, Mr. Blundell remarked, thet this sould be considered by 
* the person who might be appointed to report on the forests ; 
* but he waa of opinion, that so long as Government would not 
* require to send supplies of timber to England, the market might 
* always be adequately supplied by the Government cutters, with 
‘all materials requimte for ship-building, and that contracts 
‘ could be made with the conservator, by ship-builders, for their 
‘ private supplies, which would, in no way, be affected by the 
* Government d a.” 

It waa in coneequence of these communications, that letters 
were addressed on the 27th June, 1838, to the Government 
of Madrasa, for information rding the teak forests in that 
Presidency, whilat Mr. Blandell was, at the same time, tolil 
that Lord Auckland, not having sufficient materials before 
him, was unable to decide on the question of the appointment 
of a conservator of forests, and therefore called for further in- 
formation upon every point connected with the teak forests, and 
their pro isnagement. Dr. Helfer’a reporta were, how- 
ever, at that time before Government, and the Doctor had been 
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specially charged with reporting on the resources of the Tennas- 
rerim provinces—among other facta, he had clearly announced, 
that the contimuance of the system then in force would, in a 
short time, lead to the extermination of all available teak forests 
and had strongly supported the views and recommendations of 
Mr, Blundell, urging that it could * not be expected that indivi- 
* duals, whose cnly care it is to render themselves independent 
‘ in as short a time aa possible, should care about iha preser- 
« vation of the foresta; and experience has taught, that far more 
* trees are destroyed than used.” 

From 1838 to 1840, there mu, what Mr. W. BR. Baillie, the 
compiler, terma with official courtesy, “a great hiatus” in the 
records regarding teak forests, i. ¢., angie, nothing waa done; 
but on the receipt of a despatch fiom the Court of Directors, 
having reference to the teak foresta of Malobar, the Govern- 
ment of India again addressed the Madras and Bombay 
Governments, received in reply a voluminous mass of 


nt 
P The Government of India hed now before them the resulta 
of the no-code period on the Malabar coast, and the unanimous 
opinion of all those engaged in futile lucubrations on the best 
mode of recovering the denuded forest tracta, upon the work- 
ing of the no-code aystem :—all now concurred that no doubt 
could bo entertained of the correctness of the Travancore 
conseryator’s opinion already quoted, namely, that the system 
was in the highest degree ruinous, The Government of India 
had, moreover, the expcrience and the deliberate opinions of Mr. 
Biundell, their Commissioner, Dr. Helfer, their actentific report- 
er, and Captain Halsted, an intelligent naval officer, thet the 
no-code aystem was proving equally ruinous in the Tenasserim 
tenk foreata, the unrestrained working of which was fast lead- 
ing to their extermination. Yet we read that this condition of 
affaira “convinced the Government of the necessity of an 
¢ efficient system of conservancy, though the evil at that time 
‘ did not seem to justify the resumption of the forests, or a 
* re-constitution of the former monopoly, as had been recom- 
* mended by Mr. Blundell.” Thia may, and doubtless will, mur- 

zo many of our readers, who may find it difficult to compre- 
ond what degree of ‘ evil” the Government was awaiting, be~ 
fore it felt justified in acting ; short of that “ extermination ” of 
the teak forests, which would, of course, conclude the * permits” 
to out teak, one would have imagined avowedly impending total 
denudation, about as great an “ evil” as could exist in teak 
foreat life ; they may feel puzzled to understand why the Go- 
vernmont should hesitate, as, after fifteen yeure’ license, every 
day would enbance the difficulty of hitting off, with precision, 
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the line of demarcation between total and fast approaching total 
annihilation of teak foreats. Here, therefore, it may be advisa- 
ble to observe—as likely to afford some clue to much that would 
otherwise be inegmprehensible—that, in the course of these 
fifteen years of license, the timber trade had fallen mainly into 
the hands of some of the then leading agency houses of Cal- 
cutta; that thesa houses, both collectively and individually, com- 
manded great influence, not only in the official and mercantile 
communities of Calcutta, but alao in the Court of Directors, 
and that, therefore, if the rights of Government were to be 
asserted, and the belly of the Tenasaerim goose not to be allowed 
to ba ripped up at once for ita golden eggs, a very dominant 
interest must, in apite of ite all-pervading influence and 
weight, be curbed, and made to respect the interesta of the 
state as well as their own. The Government that did 
thie, must be firm enough to control and subdue this influ- 
ence, where working through official instruments; and it must 
be bold enough to face the unpopularity and vituperation, 
which, in consequence of the hold this intereat bad at that 
time over the Caloutta Press, was sure to be heaped upen the 
Government and the officera to whom this duty might be en- 
trusted. Jt has been shown that no doubts existed aa to the 
“royalty” on the Tenaseerim coaet; there were no Rajaa, 
Zemindara, or ryots, to advance proprietary claims to forest 
rights; the Prop ietary rights of the state were wholly incon- 
tcetable, both by Burman and Tullain law, and by the law 
of conquest, which had given us large tracte of almost virgin 
forests, scarce ever traversed, but by a few wild Karens. There 
were none of those difficnities which beset the question of 
forests on the Malabar coast, in consequence of conflicting 
claims, and the vacillation of the views end practice of Govern- 
ment as to ita “royalty” rights. But though, in these respecte, 
free from the local embarrasaments (self-imposed in a great 
measure) of the Madras Government and ita Coilectora, the 
measures of the Bengal Government’ were not distinguished 
by a particle more of energy or wisdom; on the contrary, an 
influence, whose interest it was alwaya to frustrate effective 
legislation or action on the forest question, on the plea of invee- 
tigation and the collection of further information, betrayed Go- 
vernment into adopting « course not a whit more efficient than 
the no-code system of Madrap, at the same time that it was 
accompanied with far more of pretension, 

In an article on the Tenasserim provinces, in the fifteenth 
No. of this Review, we gave so condensed and correct a sum- 
mary of the foreat mismanagement, from 1841 to 1846 inclusive, 
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that it would be anfficient for our present purpose, simply to 
rofer to the abetract of events and information given in pages 98 
to 102 of that Article, and then to proceed to the oonsidera- 
tion of the later measures, which the volume under review makes 
us acquainted with. This course would, in every reepect, hava 
Leen the most convenient; but as the atatementa in that Article 
are impugned in a few particulara by Mr. W. B. Baillie’s aum- 
mary, we are under the necessity of beating over a good deal 
of ground once before traversed, in order to correct Mr, 
Baillie’s abatrict, and to prevent our readers, when forming « 
judgment upon Government mensures, from being misled hy 
the volume of Selections where the lutter is m error. 
Goverament being, according to their own accoant, convinced 
of the noccssity for an efficient system of conservancy, stum~« 
bled upon an expedient which, if inefficiency were their ob- 
ject, waa admirably adapted to ita fulfilment. ‘Let any one, for 
a moment, consider what the duties of an executive officer, in 
the Department of Public Works, are; teat he 13 not, as engi- 
neer officers in the Crown Colonies are, merely the planner of 
works and the supervisor to aee that contractors carry them pro-~ 
perly into execution, but thot he is alao a bond “de clerk of 
the worka, whether as to the cxecution of new, or ‘hea main- 
taluing in cood repair and order of oll works, and that, where- 
ver there ara cantonmenta with European troops, a muttiph- 
city of detaila oan only, according to rule, be dealt with by tise 
executive officer himself in person—and then the amount of 
cfficient conservancy of foreats to be anticipated from the fol- 
lowing arrangement, may be at once known, 
* With this view, it was determined, in November, 1840, to 
appoint to the Department of Public Works, in the Tenasseritn 
provinces, an executive officer, who, in addition to the duties 
of that department, inatead of a separate conservator, should 
have the charge of the Government teak foreste, A moderate 
eatablishment was to be allowed him for their preservation, 
and for regulating the cutting of timbera in those forcats, 
where the Government could, without injustice, interfere with 
the pranteeu, and he was also to act agagent for providing tim- 
ber for Governinent shipping purposes at Moulmein, or for 
condignment to the Presidencica. Captain Tremenheere, of 
the Dengul Engineera, waa selected for this appointment, and 
the Military Board wera desired to instruct him to complete 
a survey of the existing teak forests, and of places suitable 
for fresh plantations, and to report on the condition of the 
several foresta, their capabilities under proper management, 
and the means of increasing and perpetuating the resources 
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‘ of the province, by the appropriation and plantation of new 
‘tracta. The Military Board were desired aleo to request 
* Captain Tremenheere to submit a acheme for the supervizion 
* of the forests, consistently with the rights of the grantees, 
‘to define and note the boundaries of each existing grant, 
* and, as far as possible, to discourage the practice of cutting 
‘ up valuable timber into pieces.” 

These were pretty comprehensive instructions, but this 
sort of paper work flourishes in India—long inetructiona, long- 
or reports, and nothing done, except to gtve additional in- 
structions, receive atill longer reporta, and, probably, to 
unde what little had been done, may be taken as a definition 
of what ie deemed administration in this paradise of procrae- 
tinution. We do not remember that the classic pantheon 
has o divinity of thia name; neither are we aware that she 
figures in Tlindu my thology : she seems a purely Anglo-Indian 
creation, and should hays her image, aa the paladin of the 
Empire, uoder the dome of the palace of our Viseroys, in this 
our Indian Capital. Great is the goddess of the Anglo- 
Todian rulera and officials, and her away, omnipotent in all 
departments, except those of civil salaries and annexation, 
makes torpor the characteristic of all the others. One would 
think, that not only did the Government monopolize the sale 
of all the Opin, but its consumption too, and that very little 
of the perniciona drug, judging trum the departmental Icthar- 
gy, got further on ita way to China than the Government 
wodowns, It does not signify whethor it be a question of forest 
lawa and mavagement, or anything elea of greater or minor 
importance, motion conaista either of a tardy revolution round 
a centre, without progress, or if movement be perceptible at 
all, the odds are just sa much in favor of its being retrograde 
as progressive. Tho consti{udional Government of India is so 
habitually the embodiment of procrastination, saye in the 
matter of galaiies and conquest, that a fow miles of com- 
pleted Kailroad at Bombay, and a few miles of experimental 
dlectrio Telegraph at Culeutta, are surprising events, puffed 
and trumpeted by a grand chorua of acclainstion! Let us 
trace, however, the kindly influences of the Calcutta Goyern- 
ment-goddeza upon the subject in hand, 

Mr. Blundell, evidently caloulating on the fixed habit and 
syetem of procrastination, indicated by Lord Auckland's opinion, 
that “it waa doubtful whether it would be neecasary or proper 
‘ to give to auch officer (a conservator) full and independent 
* magisterial powers for the conservation of the forcate, aa was 
* contemplated by Mr. Blundell,” had, meanwhile, taken advan- 
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tage of ao much as was tangible and clearly expressive of any 
definite mode of action; and ag the Governor-General had said 
that, “in the first instance, there should be rather a temporary 
* reporter on the forests than » conservator of them on any 

‘ manent footing, and ia this event, the firat object would be to 
* obtain a full account of the present state and management of 
* the foresta, their progress towards exhaustion, the encroach- 
* ment of cultivation, or of mere grasa jungles upon their gite, 
* aud the measures which such officer would recommend for their 
* preservation and improvement,"—Mr. Blundell had deput- 
ed Captain O’Brien to survey and report on the foresta of the 
Attaran. 

Two reporters were thug, at the same time, in the field, Cap- 
tain Tremenheere and Captain O’Brien, whilst, at the same 
time Mr. Seppings, Captain Johnston, and Mr. Blundell were 
engaged in considering the question of tha establishment of 
naval dock-yard at Moulmeia. It would be waste of time 
to follow Captains @’Grien and Tremenheere through their 
several routes and reports, which were merely confirmatory of 
the rapid exhaustion of such forests ne were conveniently situat- 
ed for the operations of felling and floating. It was clearly » 
no-codc aystem, for “some forests had been completely worked 
out without any authority whatever”—other forests, held on 
¢ permits,” had been neglected and abandoned from the drffi- 
oulty of transporting timber--no capital hed been expended, 
except where trees felled had been left on the ground,—and all 
threes gentlemen, Captain Tremenheere, Captain O’Brien, and 
Mr. Seppinge, concurred in their viewa, that no more licenses 
should+ be granted, and that Government should retain the 
forests which had eacaped in their own handa, On the Znd 
June, 1841, Mr. Blundell waa desired to convey the thanks 
of Government to Captains O’Brien and Tremenheers, and 
Mr. Seppings, for the information supplied by them; and Mr. 
Blundell was authorized, in conformity with Mr. Seppings' 
recommendations, to seaure the site at Mapoon for forming a 
timber depét, and if it should be ao resolved, for building ships. 
Mr. Blundell was also authorized to collect for Government 
all the timber ha could pet at moderate prices—he was to em- 
ploy the Governmert elaphanta of the Commissariat Depart- 
anent in the collection and conveyance, and Captain O’Brien was 
to be retained for further exploring of forests in the Shan 
country. 

Mr. Blundell, when forwarding the reporta of these gentle- 
men, had submitted a saat of rules, known as those of April, 
1841. Upon the details of these rules, more especially t 
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in the Tet Section, it is not our purpose to remark; good or 
bad, whether in too much or too little detail, auch as they were, 
these rules met with the approval of Government, but snddied 
with the very singular proviso, that the only penalty clause 
they contained should not be enforced. Lest our readers should 
suppose that we are inclined to be jocular, we quote para. 74. 
On the 8th September, 1841, the “ rules, dated 12th April, 
1841, were approved by Government, but Mr. Blundell was 
informed of the wish of Government not to dieturb the occu- 
pancy of the grantees, unless on very strong grounds; he 
was, therefore, desired to report on the practical operation of 
the rules, before he proceeded to enforce the ponalty clause, 
especially with reference to the prohibition against cutting 
up the timber, which, go far as it was designed to protect the 
Government duty, it was thought, would admit of relaxa- 
tion, if that duty could be previously secured by any other 
arrangement. This object wae eventually effected by calcu- 
isting the duty on the cubic contents of each log, without 
reference to its eize, and levying the ad vaierem duty of 
fifteen per cent, on a commutation price of thirty rupees per 
ton of fifty cubic feet. It was decided, at the same time, 
(with reference to the proposed resumption of some land 
in Mapoon, which was in the occupancy of Aunnund Chunder 
Mittra, and was required to form the depét recommended 
by Mr. Se ings.) that the occupation waa one of mere suf- 
ferance, and cou! be withdrawn at the pleasure of the public 
authorities.” 
Under these instructions it, of course, became necessary to 
promulpate the rules, (to report upon their practical operation 
being clearly imposcible, unless they were generally known), 
and, accordingly, though not eo stated in the volume before us, 
we havé proof that thia waa done, for the rulea may be found 
printed in the Mozlmein Almanac and Directory ,of subse- 
quent years. There does not appear, however, to have been any 
public notification, that the penalty clause of the rulea waa 
not to be enforced. We find them published to the world in 
the form subjoined, without a bint that the penelty clause was 
pro-tempore a sham, a sort of hollow turnip, with ing eyes 
and mouth, to scare off bad boys, who might be soft and timid 
enough to be thus acted upon. The Commissioner of the 
Tenagserim provinces may have felt puzzled aa to the pro- 
pricty of making known this qualification of the rules; it 
weaa delicate case of conscience; the practical operation of the 
rulea was to be tested, and as they were intended to be re- 
medial of gross abuse of forest privileges, their effect, evidently, 
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hinged on the dread imspired by the penalty clause; it was 
a case of the utmost perplexity, for it would not have been 
courteous to point out to the Governor-General, that his re- 
servation insured the inefficiency of the rules, which had met with 
his spproval,and that their publication, under such ciroumstancea, 
was to expose the authority of the Commissioner to contempt 
and ridicule, Probably, Mr. Blundell argued, that as the penalty 
clause was not wiped ont, but only ho forbidden to carry it into 
execution, he might leave the community to make this disco~ 
very for themeclves; and proceeded, theretore, to hang up his 
terrifying turnip with the most dignified composure and gra- 
vity. Unlosa we are mistaken, thie ie one of the most remark- 
able inetances of forest legislation on record; an instance per- 
fectly uniqne in the great orb of legal wiedom, and for which 
we might scek in vain fora paralicl. That it bore frait, and 
very curious fruit, we shall presently gee. 

Roves oF APrRiL, ]841,— Notice is hereby given, that from 
¢ and after the first proximo,the permits, under which individuals 
‘ are now allowed to fell teak trecs within certain localities, will 
‘ be cancelled and resumed, and such localitiea will be Jeased or 
* farmed out to the same individuals, for a period of twenty 
* years, under the following rules :-—- 

J. That the farmer keep up such an establishment for the 
¢ preservation and working of the forest as may be considered 
necessary by the Government superintending officer, in order 
that the trees be felled without injury to those enrrounding 
them, by having proper ropes, &c., for lowering them; and 
that the requisite assiatance of men, elephants, trucks, carts, 
&e., be provided for removing them when felled. 

«2, That no trees eball be killed or felled of a lees girth or 
circumference than eix feet, measured round tho bark, ten 
foet from the ground. ° 
3, That every tree shall be killed by a broad rim of the 
bark, say one foot, being taken off round the trunk of the tree, 
near the root, at a height not exceeding two fect from the 
und; and, further, by cutting to the epine, or through the 
ard wood, to prevent the least portion of sap from rising. 
This procesa is only to be done during the months of January, 
February and March, before the sap commences to rise, and 
at no other period of the year. 
“4, That no tree shall bo felled, till the expiration of, at 
least, two years from the period i¢ has been killed, in the 
manner pointed ont in rule 3, 
«6, at every tree felled, be removed from the forest with 
* the least possible delay. 
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“6, That for every tree felled and removed, five young 
* treea, of a proper aize, ehall be planted by the farmer, or by 
« the Government, at the expense of the farmer. 

"7. That no tree shall be, on any account, cut up into ehort 
* Jengths (called loozars) but that every trea shall be removed 
* as fatled, and be brought in that state (after removing the 
* branches) either down the river, to the town, or to saw-pits 
* established in the forast. 

** On proof of breach of any of the above rules, the locality, 
‘ wherein such breach may hava been effocted, will be at once 
© reaumed by Government. 

«* The transfer of a lease of any forest, from one party to 
€ another, must be registered in the office fram whieh tha leases 
aTé issued, and no transfor will be valid without such registry. 

« The duty on timber will continua to be levied as uaual.” 
Sundry reporta, of more or less valuc, but not particularly 
hearing upon the forest administration, may be passed over, until 
we arrive at onc founded on the visits of Mr. Maliny, tha Agsis- 
tant Surveyor, and Captain Tremenhecre, to a part of the 
forests, for the purpose of ascertaining what degree of atten- 
tion these rules had met with. The result is best given in the 
words of Mr, W. R. Baillic :— 

“In all those grants, the forest rules, framed by Mr. Blun- 
* dell, had been entirely “disregarded.” “ The explanations 
* given by the grantees were, chiefly, that they had been done 
‘ by the native contractors, or before the promulgation of the 
* forest rulca, or from ignorance, or in consequence of tho 
* appearance of decay in the tree felled, In one case (Mr. 
* Richardaon’s} that gentleman atated, that he had instituted 
“a suit in the Commizaioner’s Court, against eome of his native 
* contractors, for damage austaincd in his crant, by their violat- 
© ing thorules.” The observation which fullows these remarka, 
13 8 perfect non-sequitur. After perusing the abstract and 
yuctations of detaila from reports, we should bave said that it 
was patent that the grantees had made no endeavour, whatever, 
and no pretence, to aitend to the rules, which were violated on 
every point. It is not atated what the decision of the Com- 
missioner may have been in the case inatituted by Mr. Richard- 
son, but we may hope, that as the teeth of the rules bad been 
extracted in ao far aa the European grantees were concerned, 
the poor native contractors, agninst whom Mr, Richardson 

rocecded, were not made to feel the fanga of the penalty- 
cosa lnw. “* It waa evident” (says Mr, W. BR, Baillie) however, 
* that as fur eg the foresta above noticed were concerned, the 
* rulcs had been inoperative, notwithstanding that the grantees 
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themselyes had cndeavoured to observa thom. Captain 

Tromenheere attributed this to the character and habits of 

the Burmese timber cutters, who alwaye followed their own 

practices, in killing and felling; and to the fact, that only 
the extreme penalty of immediate resumption of the grant 
was provided by the rules in question, for any breach of 
them, as it waa generally believed by the natives, that the 

Government could not desire to have all the foresta thua 

thrown on their own hands.” 

Then follows a series of rules, dated 11th July, 1842, with 
which Captain Tremenheere proposed to supersede those of 
April, 1841, having noticed, in detail, the practical cffects of the 
clauses in the rulea framed by Mr. Blundell, with the manner 
in which each had been disregarded. They appear more 
embarrassed with petty detailse, and interference checks im- 
possible to carry out, than the rules of Mr. Binndell ; never- 
theless, they met with the approval of the Government of 
India, ‘which sanctioned them, with the alterations, that five 
young trees should ba planted in place of every tree felled, and 
that the Commissioner should exercise appellate jurisdiction in 
the case of finea, which the Superintendent of forestu, inveat- 
ed with magisterial powers, was allowed to impose, to an ammount 
not excecding 500 Kupees. 

These rules, however, though sanctioned, were never pro- 
mulgated, for, in February, 1842, the ordera of the Court of 
Directors were received, and as they did not approve of the 
rulea which bad been before framed by Capt. Tremenheere, the 
latter was again called upon te report upon the arrangements 
to ba made for the general management of the forests. The 
views of the Court were as follows :— 

© Para. 85. The Court reviewed the measures of the Go- 

yernment, and the Jocal authoritics, for the management of 

the teak foresta, from the earliest period, down to Capt. Tre- 
menheere's appointment, and exproseed doubta as to whether 
the rules which had boen framed by him would be sufficient to 
mect all the difficultica which had arisen, The Court were of 
opinion, that a proper survey of the foresta was an indigpen- 
sable preliminary to any new system; but they thought that 
it was scarcely possible for the conservator, with the aid of 
any establishment which could be allotted to him, to exer- 
cise 80 minute and eearching @ supcrintendence over such 
extensive forests, as would enable him to prevent the felling 
of other treea than those eclecied by himself, or to seo that 
the businesa of planting waa properly attended to. But 
even if such interference were practicable, the Court consi- 
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dere:l 1 would be still undesirable to commit, to any indivi- 
dus], powers ao liable to abuse. 
“ Para, 84. In order to ineure the presorvation of the 
foresta held by private persons, the Court were of opinion, 
that it should be the -object of Government to make it the 
interest of those persons to take care of them, and to remove 
all temptation to injure them. For this object long leases 
should be granted, on condition of the payment of a pcr-cent- 
on all tunber felled, and under an obligation not to clear 
the land for cultivation, or to employ it for any other pur- 
poaca, besides plantation. Tho felling of timber, below a cer- 
tain size, should be strictly prohibited ; and a modification of 
the duty might be made to check the wasteful practice of cut- 
ting up large timber. Tho farmer would, then, have an inter- 
cut in the improvement of his forests, and would, probably, be 
inclined to plant of his own accord. Even if he neglected to 
do go, the selisown plants, which he would no longer hare 
any object in destroying, would, in most situations, in- 
sure, to some extent, the perpetuation of the foreate. The 
Court also auggested that it should be made obligatory on the 
farmer to supply the places of the trees felled by him, by 
forming new nurscrica, and carcfully rearing the young plants, 
until they attained maturity ; the Government should reserve 
to itself the right of forming nurseries at the farmer's cx- 
pense, in the ovent of his failing to de so; and that the 
conservator should be allowed to excreise such a linitted con- 
trol over private foresta, as would enable him to sce that these 
conditions of tho lease were observed. The conservator 
should also attend to the forests retained for the public ser- 
vice, and Government should reserve to itself a rosource 
independent of the market, by selecting for itself, from the 
ungranted foreats,such as were conveniently situated, and suffi: 
ciently extenaivea for all purposes, and placing them under pro- 
per management, s0.a8 to afiord a constant supply of timber, 
oth of teak and of otheru saful kinds indigenous in thecountry. 
“ Para 85. With regard to securing supplies of timber for 
the Royal Nuvy, or for building veasela of war at Moulmein, 
the Court stated that Lord Auckland's despatch of June, 18-11, 
representing the advantages essed by Moulmein for these 
purposes, had been laid before tha Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, but that their Lordships had declined to re- 
commend the employment of the timber of the Tennsserim 
provinces, on the pround that thers was reason to think it 
possessed no desirable qualities. In consequence of this in- 
timation, the Court desired the Government to abandon the 
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idea of forming o building yard, or of collecting a stock 

of timber, nt Moulmein, for ebipment to Europe, and simply 

to confine their attention to supplying the demanda of the 

Isdian Governments, and to the preservation of tho Tenazae- 

rim forests, in the manner that had been suggestod.” 

This produced ordera for the discontinuance of forming the 
stock of timber ordered in June 1841 ; for retaining the unoceu- 
pied foreata, to supply the wants of Government ; for working 
them by contracta in preference to any other system ; and for 
the report above mentioned. 

Thue, it will be seen, notwithstanding the experience on 
the Malabar const, and that on the Tennsserim const, the 
Court could still talk of loug lenses, and the farmer haying an 
intercst in the improvement of his forests ;—languago which 
reads plausibly, but which, aa applied to the Tenasserim pro- 
vigces, was & palpablo fallacy. In practice, it ia well kaown, 
that even where there oxiste an hereditary nobility enjoying 
large entailed cetates, and where there is every motive that the 
mind of man can conceive, a8 likcly to actuate a present 
seasor too wise use of his paternal estates, woods and foreats 
have often enogh fallen before present necessities, without 
much advertence te posterity or their righta. Weak aa the 
argument of the Court ia, in old countries, the most favourably 
circumatanced for its application, it is utterly invalid when 
applied to auch o country as the Tenasserim provinces. The 
permit holders, tees, or whatever waa to be their designa- 
tion, were well known; whether Caleutta agency houses, or 
mercantilo men of minor pretentiona and positiona, presont 
gain was, as cyery one knew, their sole object ; and no one was 
better aware of thia than the Court of Directors. None, too, 
could have moro casily calculated the average existence of 
Calcutta ogency houses between crash and crash—none 
know, or ought to have koown, better than themzelvea, 
the ephemeru! life of auch farmers as tiese: and that to 
talk of long lenses, expecting them to plant, and the like, was 
to invest these parties with attributes of stability which, un- 
fortunately, experience overy five or six yoare negatives. The 
years 1847 and 1848 wound up aeveral of theae transitory far- 
mers, snd it was ridiculous to expect, from auch catablishmente, 
keonly alive to the conditions of their existence, to act for the 
future and for posterity. The annnle of the Insolvent Court 
form the best comment on the soundness of the views expressed 
in the Court’s deapatch. e 

“ Para, 89. In September, 1844, o despatch was received 
¢ from the Court of Directors, dated the 26th June, in which 
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the Court noticed Captain Trenenheere’s reviaed rules of 
1842, quoted in C 5 summary, ADPrOY 

eral of thom j ut they objected to those dauses which 
required lease-holdera to report, at the beginning of each 
season, the number of men and animals each proposed to 
employ in his foreata, and placed restrictions in regard to the 
felling of trees, 

*¢ These regulations,’ the Court remarked, ‘ must often prove 

exceedingly vexatious, and they can only be enforced by 

means of a number of petty officera invested with powers 
which ought not to be ed in such hands;’ they, there- 
fore, repeated their suggestion for giving long leases, on auch 
conditions aa would e it the interest of the lease-holdcrs 
to preserve tho forests, and maintain a succession of timber 
trees on their lands. The Court, at the same time, expressed 
their approval of the intention of Government to retain the 
ungranted forests in the Tenasserim provinces, for the sujfply 

of the wants of the public service.” . 

Aa the prier ordera of the Government had, as we have 
seen, prevented the rules referred to from being promulgated, 
these instractions only left the matter exactly where it was 
before ; and as Government, when directing (18th March, 1844) 
the abolition of the duty which Major Broadfoot had levied 
on Shan and Martaban timber, given instructions, with 

ard to Government forests, to continue levying rent from the 
lessaes, for the privilege of felling trees under the rules of 
184l, it ia clear that both aets of Captain Tremenheere’s 
posed rules were deemed entirely quashed, and that those of 
April, 1841, were regarded aa in force. 

etween the instructions piven in 1843 and 1846, there ia, to 
use the official term of courtesy, an Aiatus in the record of any 
Government measures for the administration of the foreata; but 
there was no lack of local activity, for Captain Guthrie having 
succeeded Captain Tremenheere as Supcrintendent of forests, 
had turned hig attention vigorously to this part of hia charge. 
Although extracts are piven, in the volume before us, from 
Captain Guthrie’s reporta, what it was very cazential to show 
ie omitted, namely, the ecandalous destruction of the forests, 
which he brought to the notice of tha Government of Bengai, 
and which led him to take steps to check this shamelesa waste 
of yaluable property, by bringing before himeelf, as Superinten- 
dent of foresta, two of the worst cages. From page 98 of No. 
AY. of thia Review, ze oan, however, supply the omission, and 
we will therefore repost what is there stated:—* Captain 
* Guthrie, after a thorough and most careful examination of 
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* the forest, found that the permit-holders utterly neglected 
‘ the forest rulea in force, and were destroying the Govyern- 
* ment property in a shameful manner, utterly regardlesa of 
“ every consideration but present profit, Conservator and 
‘ Superintendent of foresis, he very “properly brought the 
* delinquents forward, and it happened that the first, or 
* amongat the firat, wore the agente of the firm of Mesera, 
* Cockerell and Co., in whose hands was the Moewa forest. 
“ No better instance of the manner in which the occupicra 
* of Govornment forests fulfil their truata could well have bocu 
* bronght forward, for the firm is onc of the leading ones, hav- 
‘ ing an establishment at Moulmein, and is known to be in- 
* fluential in Calcntta, and to stand high, and deservedly so, in 
* general estimation; if from any, attention to conditions was 
* ta be expeoted, their agents might be anticipated to act an 
‘ example. ‘Thia did not provo to be the case, or, at any rate, 
* the example. ect was very bad one. In the course of fen 
* hours, the officials of the foreat department measured and re- 
© corded upwards of 600 under-sized trees jalled, but not felled, 
‘ and upwards of 260 under-sized trees felled, making, in all, 
‘ above 860 under-sized trees killed. Tesidea the foregoing, 
* 164 full-sized trees, ninety-three under-sizel, and ninety-nine 
* crooks (valuable in ship-building) were found burning I! 

“The Megwa forcast contained: at the time, about 2,410 
« growing teak troos, six feet girth and upwards, and 2,000 
* under that girth, besides the 2,000 killed and ninety-four 
° felled under the proper girth. The rapid exhauation of 
* the forcsta, under such a mode of procedure, may be casily 
" understood, as also the necessity for checking auch waste of 
’ valuable public property. 

“ Captain Guthrie decided, that the Merwa forest should bo 
‘ resumed. In ihe meantime, Measra. Cockerell and Co. appear 
’ tohave addressed themselves to the Deputy-Governor of [3en- 
’ gal, Sir T. H. Maddock, complaining against the proceedings 
of Captain Guthrie, and to have succeeded in obtaining the 
’ transmission of an order to the Commiagioner, directing him, 
7 on its receipt, to restore to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. the 
’ forest resumed, 

« Theaeinstructions—pasaed, we may presume, in entire igno- 
* rance of the merits of the case, except, perhaps, as these 
‘ might very naturally be represented by the firm, whose 
} pecuniary intereats were at stake-—reached Captain Durand, 
’ after he ed his decision on the appeal made to him 
by Mesara. Cockerell and Vo., and had remitted the award,— 
' having found, on examination of records, that the penalty 
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clause, the only one by which the rules promulgated for 
observance, could be enforced, had been temporarily suspend- 
ed, though not ab ted, and that, thercfore, neither the 
Commiseloner nor the Superintendent of forests, had any 
power, whatever, to check the most unscrupulous violation of 
the rules nominally put forth for the preservation of the 
foreata! In remitting the award, however, Captain Durand 
did not conceal hia entire approval of the decision of Captain 
Guthrio, passed ag it wag, in ignorance of the trap undesign- 
edly Jaid for him by this secret qualification of the publicl 
notified rules of 1841, and intimated that these rules would, 
in future, be enforcod—naturally anticipating that it roquired 
but a clear atatement of the fucts of the case ta ingure im- 
mnediate instructions to enforce, where in future requisite, 
the penalty clause. 
“s The holders of forests were but little pleased that such’ s 
warning should be given, and euch an exposure mada of the 
care and attention paid by them to their truat. The utter 
neglect of the Government stipulations was further well 
exemplified by the fact that, in consequence of Captain 
Durand’s temporary removal of the prohibition on the work- 
ing in tho Thoongeen foresta, 8,922 trees were brought from 
thence, out of which 4,497, that 1s, about two-thirds of the 
whole amount, were under-sized, and therefore ought, by rule, 
to have been confiscated. Captain Durand ordered that a 
small extra duty should be levied on this under-sized timber, 
remitting the extreme poualty of confiscation, but warning 
the publ, that the ensuing season it would be enforced—a 
meuaure absolutely neceseary on public grounds, and favor- 
able to the real interosta of the timber market, but disagrec- 
ablo to the short-sighted sclfishness of many private 
interests.” 

We are compelled to make this lengthy quotation, because 
para. 105 of Mr, W. BR. Baillie’s eu:nmary, which is sub- 
joined, is in direct conflict with the statement above quoted :— 
. © Para. 105. Before Captain Guthrie submitted to Govern- 

ment his report above noticed, he had summarily resumed 

several forests under the penalty clauses of the rules of 

April, 3841, for alleged breaches of those rulea, by the 

felling of under-sized trees, and the failure to propagate 

others in their places. Against this measure, Cockerell 
and -Co., and ckey and Co, of Calcutta, (as the 
holders of extenaive forest grants, some of which were re- 
sumed by Captain Guthrie) appealed to Governmant, when 
instructions were immediately given to the Commissioner, 
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* Captain Durand, to restore the sequestered grants to the 
* holders, * until Government are in posseasion of such infor- 
* mation aa will enablo them to pass final ordera’ on the sub- 
"ject. But, notwithstanding this order, and the intimation 
* of the opinion of Government on the subject, just previoue- 
© ly made to Captain Durand, that it was not intended * to 
‘ monopolize the forests, or to restrain the free trader, or 
‘ trench on tho rights of prantees or lessece of the forest 
* Janda, —Captain Guthrie, with the concurrence of Captain 
‘ Durand, continued to enforce, rigidly, the penalty clauses of 
* the rulea of April, 1841. These proceedinga elicited from 
* the merchants of Moulmein (represented by a Committee, 
‘ formed of Mesars. Creaton, Austin, Paterson and Maurcl) a 
‘ petition, dated 12th June, 1846, of appeal to the Commis- 
* sioner. The petitioners complained of— 

© 1, The resumption of occupied forests, under charge of 
© breach of roles promulgated under date the 12th April, 
* 1841. 

«2. The aazore of all wood brought down during tho 
‘ present sengon, under six feet in girth, and the subsequent 
‘ levying a fine, equal in amount to the Government duty, on 
all such wood being released. 

“3. The prohibition to private parties from working timber 
© out of the unoccupied forests, with the avowod iutention of 
* working all such forests on Government account. 

«4. The recent regulationa issued by the Superintendent 
* of forests, in regard to the collection of duty on, and the 
* passing of wood at, the Government station of Kadoe, 

« Captain Durand, however, upheld the measures of Captain 
‘ Gothrie, and reported to Government hie having done so. 
‘ n this, the Government took into considerntion the whole 
< subject of forest management, and alter briefly reviewing 
‘ the history of the foreata, from the time that they were 
‘ thrown open to the public, by Mr. Maingy, in 1829, down 
‘ to the period of Captain Guihric’s appointment, communicated 
© the following observations and ordera to Captain Durand.” 

Now, before either procecding to compare thie summary 
with our own, or to point out the nature of the statemente 
contained in the letter of the 7th September, 1846, wa shalt 
aubjoin an extract from the Friend of India of the 28th October, 
1847, in order to point out tho close coincidence between para. 
105 and the extract in question. Commenting on the article 
in our No. XY., the Friend af india snya:— 

The revicwer says, that these orders reached Captain 
¢ Durand after he had passed his decision on the appeal made 
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to him by Mesers, Cockerell and Co., and had remitted the 
award, With what curpriae will ho learn, that eo fur is this 
from haying been the case, that Captain Durand, in announc- 
ing the remission of the award, in consequence of the ordera 
of Government, stated that he certainly would have confirm- 
ed it, but for those orders! The reviewer further atates, that 
i¢ was remitted, because Captain Durand, on examination of 
the records, found that the penalty clause ‘had been tem- 
porarily suspended, though not abrogated,’ whereas the fact 
id, that the clause had not beon suspended, beeauso it had 
never been sanctioned, and that Captain Durand received 
the first intimation of the abeyance of that clause from the 
Bengal Government iteelf.” 

Although it waa in our power to hava refuted, not only the 
foregoing animadversiona on the article in No. XY. of this Re- 
riew, but alao the whole series of statements which the Fricad of 
India paraded against it, it waa not decmed worth while at the 
time. It waa perfectly well known who supplied the Friend of 
dndia with his inaccurate information. We did not care to lay 
bare a malice and spite which could have recourse to deliberate 
falsehood, in order to blacken the good name of an officer absent 
in England at the time, Some of the leading men, civil and 
military, belonging to the scrvice, had thanked us for publiah- 
ing the article, mot assured ua, which we well know to be the 
fact, that there was a verisimilitude pervading it which no 
jesuitical casniatry could shake, and that we had done a public 
seroice in boldly coming forward, to defend an injured and 
misrepresented man, ‘The bureaucratic epirit, however, learns 
no lessons, takea no warnings, and seeks td stereotype its petty 

wejodices and hate, aven at the expenge of its veracity. For- 
| carance, under such circumstances, is synonymous with the 
countenance and encouragement of oll that is menn and base; 
and now that, after the apace of six years, we find exploded 
falsehood re-nssertad, we feel it a duty to place the demi-official 
mis-statementa of 1847, alongside of those given to the world 
in 1852, and after showing their common origin, shall proceed 
to prove their utter inaccuracy. 
ne thing now appeare clearly, that the Friend of India’s 
statementa were in accordance with the information furnished 
gum, and that the paternity of thia attack is not chargeable 
upon him, however blameworthy he may be for lending hia 
columns for the purpose of conveying it to the world, . 

It will be observed that both para. 105, and the extract 

from the Friend, coincide in giving the game verbal extracts 
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from tha Secretary's official lettere; with thie difference of 
course, that the Friend of Jnudia did not mark its quotation by 
inveried commas, It will also be noted, that both soincide in 
asserting that Captain Durand recoived the instructions of 
the Benoal Government (fir T. 1. Maddock) prior to hay- 
ipg paged hia decision on the appeal made to his Court by 
Mesra. Cuckercll and Co.; and that beth found their staie- 
ynent upon Captain Darand’s own acknowledemont of thoac 
ordery from the then cxisting Government. It is acldom, that 
ostentibly distinct parties, like a press and a Secretariat, one 
of whom could not have access to official documenta, without 
the sanction of the other, concur oxactly in making the eclf- 
same quutations, and founding on them the acif-same line of 
argument, unless there has been a conlition, and a pretty inti- 
mate one too. Let us now test the dona Ades with which 
these partics acted tawarda an absent man. 

Hiad the Bengal Seeretanat*been good enough to give the 
dates of the two Scc.etariat Jcttera quoted in para. 105, the 
public would have been tunde aware of the fact, that the two 
letters in question wero written, that containing the first quo- 
tation, “ until the Government, &c.,” on the 6th June, 1946, 
and that containing the second ruetation, “ to monopolize, &e.,” 
on the 8th Juno, 1816. Further, had it been hinted that there 
waa only onc monthly steamer despatched to Moulmein, and 
that that steamer reached Moulmein on the 18th June on that 
occagzion, the puble yould have naturally concluded, that both 
letters were deliv.red at Moulmecin ot the same time. Para. 
105 notes that Messrs, Cockereli and Co. petilioned Govern- 
ment, Lut it omita the fact that Mesers. Cockerell and Co. 
appealed to Captain Durand, as Commissioner, on the 14th 
May, 1816, Had the Secretariat volume avowed that the appeal 
was heard on the I3th June, after having been twice deferred 
at the request of the appellant, on the 23rd May, and 5th June, 
and that Captain Durand’s docision, romitting the award of 
Captain Guthrie, was pasaed on the lith Juno, the public 
would have seen that Ceptein Durand’s decision was given two 
days before, not alter,—as stated by para. 105, and the Friend of 
dndia,—the receipt of the two letters from which both these com- 
meniators quote; and knowing these things, the public and our 
readers would haye been satisfied of our absolute correctness in 
the etatement made in No, XV. of the Review, which is impugn 
edeby the Secretariat and the Friend of India. We were, indead, 
aurprised by the unblushing aavertions of tho newspaper, for the 
decision of an Appellate Court, publicly given ont, ona certain 
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date, is a fact of auch notoricty, that the attempt to falsify tha 
date of such public delivery of a decivion,can only ba made, 
where distance and unfrequency of communication favor the 
chance of such a mis-statement pasding uncontradicted ; but 
wo were far more surprised to find a publication issued by the 
Bengal Sccretarint, not, indeed, in a-lireet manner, but by im- 
plication, supporting the newspaper niis-represen tation. 

There is, however, another point, on which, liad the Bengal 
Seercturiat shown a littl more candour in this publication, it 
would have lost nothing in general estimation ; but burcaucra- 
tic animouity ie always blind, and usually finishes, 08 in thie 
instance, by cutting ite own thront, The Frirad of Lndia—when 
it etatea that Cuptain Durand, in announcing the remission 
‘ of the award, in consequence of the orders of Government, 
‘ stated that he would certainly have confirmed it, but for 
* those orders /—evidently would have it inferred that the 
worda of that officer are quoted, and quoted correctly; and 
para. 105, which drops any advertence to the remiasion of the 
award, and asserts that Captnin Durand, notwithstanding the 
ordera he had received, continuo to enforce, rigidly, the penalty 
clauses of the rules of Apri], 1811, upheld the measures of 
Captain Guhrie, and reported to Gayernmeut his having done 
Bo, ieaves the sume to be inferred, though in _ more involved 
manner, and with greater lubricity of purpose. Now, had the 
Friend of India, whon quoting, or the Bengal Seeretariat, when 
mystifying, borne in mind what waa apparent to every boy else, 
naincly, that we were minutely informed, and that any tamper- 
ing, however ingenious, cither with dates or language, would 
mevitally meet withexposure, they would scarcely have hazatded 
the course they have purancd. 

The letters from the Bengal Secretariat, of the 6th and 8th 
June, delivered on the 18th June, were replied to on the zama 
day.” The Government letter of the Gth June enlled for a full 
report upon the circumstances under which Captain Guthrie had 
acted; and, in compliance with the request of Messre. Cockerell 
and Oo., ordered, that on receipt of the letter, the resumed 
forest should be reatored to thom. Captain Dorand’s reply was, 
that he would submit the report called for aa soon as pu--ible, 
but in the mean time, he at once informed the Seretary, 
that the case of Messrs. Cockerell aud Co, having been Lrouglit 
in appeal before him, the award was remitted on the 16th instant, 


* The Rina Bonk on “ Teak Foreste (Indiay" contains the Government letter of 
the #th June, and Captain Durnail’s replies of the 18th June, but tual, ond that of 
the Sth. Bubthe letter of the Bth ib cmitiod Captain Drerand’s doviuon of the 
16th duce is eleon ot lene ‘ 
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though, had he not been in possession of the orders of Govern- 
ment, and the expression of ita views,in a tianner which the 
Superintendent of foresta was not, the wanton deatruction of 
forests, and most unacrupulous violation of rulee brought to 
light by Captain Guthrie, would have made Captain Durand 
deem it his duty to uphold hia decree. 

From thie reply, it would have been clear to ordinary minds, 
aware na the Hengal Seerctariat necessarily were of the date 
of the steamer's arrival on the 18th June, and of the short 
atuy presoribed for it at Moulmein, that the appeal had been 
made, and the dectsion on the appeal passed, two days before 
the arrival of the letter, ordering what had already been de- 
creed, and that, therefore, the orders of Government which 
the Commissioner waa in possession of, when he passed his 
decision, remitting the award, and which Captain Gathrie was 
ignorant of, when he decided, conld not bo those of the 6th 

une, which, at the time of Captain Guthric’sa decision, on the 
5th May, a month before, and Captain Durand’, on the 16th 
June, had not been reccived at Moulmein. To aeck to apply 
Captain Durand’s language to orders not before him, when he 
decided the cage, is a palpable perversion of ita meaning, aa 
elucidated by the context; and were we to adopt this modo 
of quoting the words of writers, without reference to dates, 
facta, or context, there would be no difficulty whatever in 
proving, aa in this instance, from a man's own words, the contrary 
of what he stated. The device ia not new, but wo have seldom 
seen it officially reaorted to, in a more unpardonable manner than 
on the present occasion, for the Parliamentary Blue Book shows 
that, in reply to the other lotter quoted (that of the 8th June 
Captain Durand, on the same date, the 18th June, inform 
Government that he waa about to addresa them at length on 
the forest: question ; and, in fact, did so, combining a report on 
the case of Messrs. Cockerell and Co., with a report on the 
forest question generally, which it illustrated; and in this 
report he clearly informed the Government, that the de- 
cision remitting the award had been passed before the re- 
ceipt of the orders, summarily putting a stop to proceedings, 
at tha requeat of Megsra Cockereli and Co., and orderin 
the restoration of tae resumed forest. This report ia da 
the 24th June, and was in the hand of the Deputy-Governor, 
Sir T. H. Maddock, when the letter of the 7th September,” 
1846, was penned-—for the latter isin reply thereto. We repeat, 
therefore, that these mis-statemegta are unpardonable, for they 
were originally made and promulgated by ao journal supplied 
with ita information by a Goyernment official, and after the space 
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of six years agnin repented “by authority,” almost ¢otidem verbis, 
without a possibility of the error being accidental, Captain 
Durand’s report having precluded the shade of an excuse for 
auch gross and malevolent mis-atatements. 

We consider pars. 105 a curiosity, as containing, in short 
space, a greater number of mis-representations and sinister 
omissiona than we ever recollect counting up, aa occurring with- 
in such moderate limite. They are as follows—mois-represcn- 
tations :— 

First—Captain Guthrie's award was remitied, and the pe- 
nalty clause not enforced. 

Second,—This wos done before, and not after, the receipt of 
the two letters quoted. 

Third.—Both the letters quoted came on the same day to 
hand, and the word “ previously,” as applied to their reaching 
Captain Durand, is incorrect. 

Fourth—The word “ previously,” as applied to the issue of 
the letter of the Sth June, before that of the 6th June, is 
incorrect, 

Fifth—The rulcs of April, 1841, only contained one penalty 
clause, and therefore, aa in the only case, Cockerell and Co.'s, 
in which Captain Guthrie had sought to enforce it, the award 
was remitted: the assertion that the penalty clause continued 
to ba rigidly enforced, is a mis-statement, in ita general, as well 
ag in its special, application to Cockereli and Co. 

Sisth._—The petition, dated 12th June, 1846, waa not elicit- 
ed by the rigid enforcement, with the concurrence of Captain 
Durand, of the penalty clause, for it was given in before 
Captain Durand had passed hia decision on the appeal case, and, 
therefore, before the petitioners knew whether the resumption 
would be upheld, or as was the case, the award remitied. 

Seventh—The orders of the Government, quoted from 
the letter of the 6th June, referred simply and singly to 
Mesare, Cockerell and Co, and did not refer to Messrs. 
Mackey and Uc. 

HLighth.—The order was, to restore the grant in question, to 
Measre, Cockerell and Coc., and not to restore sequestered 
granta to the holders, which would imply that many had been 
sequestered. 

nth.—The appeal was againat the resumption of the Megwa 
forest,—one, and not aome, which would signify more than one. 

Lenth,—Lt is left to be inferred that the letter, from which 
the quotation “ to monopolize, &c.” is takon, had respect to the 
general question of resumption of granta, and restraint on 
the freo trader, whereas it referred to a wholly different mat- 
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ter, namcly, whether the orders of the Court of Directors 
to reserve forests for the supply of the public service, were to 
be attended to or not. 

The omigsiona aro :—First.—All note of datea of letters, or 
dates of receipt, ao that thero ensucs a convenient confusion. 

Serond.— Any note of the dates of Captain Guthrie’s decision, 
or of the Commissioner’, 

Zhird.—A lending ef things and pereons wholly distinct, 
without hint of auch being done. 

Fourth—Entire euppression of the ordera of the Supreme 
Government, on the subject of purchasing timber for the Admi- 
ralty—-and of the measures consequent thercon. 

fifth.—No note of discropancy of orders of the Supreme and 
of the Bengal Government. 

Having thugs dealt with para. 105, we might have left the 
long extract from the Seorctary’s letter, dated 7th September, 
1846, without notice, were it not that it, too, challonges remark, 
from its barefaced distortion of facts, and tho mela fides which 
pute forth ita head in overy paragraph. Weare not about to 
enter upon any longer analysis of this remarkable production, 
than may be sufficient to prove ita worthlessness, whether view- 
ed as an endeavour to cloak the mipmanagcments of the foreat 
question by the Bengal Government, or asa specious attempt 
to accumulate, upon the heads of the Superintendent, Captain 
Guthrio, and the Commi:aioner, Captain Durand, responsibilit 
for a state of things for which the Bengal Government itaclf 
was alone accountable. We cannot but think, that before 
concluding our brief remarks on this letter, both Captain Guth- 
vie and Captain Durand will fecl themselves under a debt of 
no ordinary pratitude to this volume of Selections, which, at the 
stime tine that it givea publicity to imis-atatementa, affords, 
unintentionally though it muy be, a complete antidete to 
them. 

“ Pura, 24. Inthe meantime, Captain Guthrie lag not been 
* slow to exercise the powera wich he conceives himeclf to 
* possess, for the punishment of these instancea of neglect on 
‘ the part of the pranteca, and he bas, in several cascs, aum- 
© marily resumed important granta under the penalty clause 
* of the rules of April, 1841, for breach of those rules, by 
* felling under-sized treca; and theee procecdings you (Capt. 
* Durand) appear to have approved and. affirmed. 

“ Pare, 20. It will have been observed from the foregoing 
* statement, that no confirmation of the penalty clausa can be 
* traced in the records of Government. If, thorefore, any con- 
‘ firmation be forthcoming in the office of the Superintendent 
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of fore-ts, a copy should be transmitted for Ilis Tfonor’s 
satisfaction. In the meantime, it would scem that Captain 
Guthrie has been acting under a rule of no authority. 
© Porg. 28, But even if the rule had ever been confirmed 
and authorized by Government, it is by no means clear, that 
ite purport would have given to the Superintendent of forests 
any power'to enforceso seriousa penalty ; he might possibly 
hive reported the facts, and made his recommendations, but 
the infliction of the penaliy would have lain with much high- 
er authority. 
Fara, 27. Independently, however, of these considerationg, 
the enforcement of the penalty of forfeiture of grants for 
breach of rules, which have been avewedly and’ notortously 
n dead letter, ever since they were enacted, and which 
the Government has never shown any intention, or given 
any notice of enforcing, ia a mensure altogether oppressive 
and inequitable; two mercantile houses of this city have, 
a8 you are aware, appealed to Guvernment against those 
proceedings, and Government have been directed to sus- 
pend them for the present. One of the housea thus sum- 
marily stopped in their works, and deprived of their granta 
of foreat locatious, is known to be under a heavy contract 
with Iter Majesty's Government, for the supply of timber 
fur navel purposes, and the consequences to them must ba 
very scrious,” 
On perueing these paragraphs, which were addressed to the 
Commissioner, the firat clreumutanee, which cannot fail of etrik- 
ing tha render, is the close correspondence between this official 
dexatch of the 7th September, and the extract from the Friend 
of dudka of the Z8th October: the onsertiona, the line of arzu- 
ment, and the views are identical. From the rules of Govern- 
ment, as to the communicution by ita sersants of official docu- 
ments, without ita permiagion, to the pregs, it ia clear here, that, 
with the view of attacking Captain Durand, that permission 
" must have been granted, and not over-acrupulously made 
une of, 

The first thing which occurs to the mind, on perusing these 
paragrepha, is, that if the Superintendent of {yrests and his 
establishment were intended by the Government to be the 
cyphers which, we are here told, they were conaidered, what on 
carth was the uge of the appointment being made? It waa upon 
the Government's own showing a farce and a job, and ail the 
eurveys, reports, opinions, and calla for the result of the experi- 
ence at Madras and Bombay, were fudge and pretence. 

That which next atrikes us, aa utterly inexplicable, is the 
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allegation contained in para. 24, which implics that several 
eases of resmmed grants had come in appeal before the Commia- 
sioner, 2nd that he had “ approved and affirmed ” the decrees of 
the Superintendent whereas, only ono case had, as we have 
shewn, been appealed to the Commissioner, and that in that one 
case of Mesara. Cockerell and Co., the award had baen remitted, 
was notorious, and known to the Bengal Government, when it 
auffered thia paragraph ta be penned, and signed by its Secrota- 
ry, Mr. Halliday. 

The next thing observable is, that thronahout these para- 
graphs, not only deca the Bengal Government drop the fact of 
the remission of the award, and the grounds on which that 
reniigsion was made by Captain Durand, about three months 
before their letter was written, giving no indication that the re- 
ynission in question necessarily put a stop to further proceedings 
by the Superintendent; but it secka to confound the approval 
by Captain Durand, of Captain Guthric’s investigations in the 
discharge of lis duty, and his concurrence in the general ad- 
ministrative recommendations submitted to the Government 
for its consideration and orders, with the approval and affirma- 
tion of the enforcement of a penalty, which, on the contrary, 
had been remitted by the Commiseioner, in his capacity of 
Appellate Judge,—thus confounding two perfeatly distinct 
functions, namely, those of judge, and those of comments- 
tor upon the opinions of the Superintendent, on pointe of 
general administration, on which it was desirable to obtaia 
apecific instructions from the Deputy-Governor :—in fact, con- 
founding the Commiseioner’s functions as Judge, with his 
functions aa legislative adviser on the forest question, To 
have candidly stated that, in his capacity as Appellate Judge, 
the Commissioner had, finding the penalty olauee suspended, 
given a atrictly Ie al decision, which remitted the award given 
in the case of Cockerell and Co., and thereby stayed resump- 
tion of grants, though not the execution of the Superintendent's 
dutics, would have been incompatible with the penning of tho 

aragraphe above quoted, by which blame was cast on the 

ommissioner, for doing that which he had not done, and for 
not doing that which he had done, whilst it would also have 
set forth the absurdity of writing Para. 25; the Commis- 
sioner having himself brought to the notice of the Deputy-Go- 
yernor, that the ruls, under its temporary suepension by Lord 
Auckland, was of no authority; but this evidently could nos 
have anawered the object in view, 

The next thing which strikes the reader as a singular ayvowal 
to haye emanated from a Doputy-Governor, is the statement, 
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that the rules had been avowedlty and notoriously a dead letter 
ever since they wera enacted, whereas Government had itself 
repeatedly called for reporta ou the operation of its emasculated 

es, and had, aa has been shewn, invested tho superintendent 
with magisterial powers, to inflict fines not exceeding Re, 600, 
(Para. 81, page 118.) This assertion of para, 27 is still more 
surprising, wéen it is noted that, although the Secretary could 
overlook thie indubitable proof of an intention on the part of 
Government to enforce penalties and rules, ha could, when it 
suited his purpose, advert, as in para. 32, to the expression of 
their views which Government had made, when granting these 
said magisterial powere, and which views are given in para, 82 
of Mr. W. RB. Baillie’a summary, where he notea that “the 

Government appear to have had it in contemplation, and to 

have expressed the intention, in the event of granting leases 

for unoccupied forests, to limit such new leases to twenty 
years, renewable on the expiration of that time, conditionally 
on the lessce’s atrict observance of the rales, The grant of 
leases for unoccupied forests wag, in the meanwhile, prohibited, 
pending the receipt of ordara from the Court of Director, 
on the reference which had been made to them by Lord 

Auckland.” 

But here, again, the disingenuous mannerin which para. 32 
alludes to thia intention, contingent upon a sanction which was 
wehheld by the Court of Directors, cannot be passed over 
without observation, and, in order to enable our readera to 
jodge for themselves, we,must subjoin paraa, 30-33 :-— 

* Para. 30, In regard to future managemei, the Deputy- 
Governor conceives the only sound principle to have been 
suggested in tha few but apt words alvendy quoted from the 
despatch of the Honorable Court, dated 30th September, 1842, 
viz., that no conservator, with the aid of any establishment, 
could maintain a proper degree of check over such extensive 
tracts ; that even if it were practicable, it would be objection- 
able to commit euch powers to ono individual, and that the 
beat and cheapest way of effecting the object, would be to 
make it the interest of persona to take care of their grants, 
by giving them long leases, 

“fara. 31. This appears to the Deputy-Governor to bea per- 

fectly just view of the subject. Rules full of patty detail, 

teaching merchanta and traders how to carry on the smallest 
details of their business, even to ropes, and trucks, and carte, 
and prescribing small and meddling instructions, to be enforc- 
ed under heayy penalties, and this, too, throughout vast, dis- 
tant, solitary, and acarcely acocesible forest tracts, by one con- 
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‘ servator or superintendent, with a few native subordinates 
‘ (for it would not pay to liave a large establishment) must, in 
* the nature of thinge, fail of any good. The rulea would not 
* be observed, their infraction could pot be checked, and the 
* penalties could not be enforced. 

“ Para, 32. On the other hand, the measures takon with the 
‘ prentees have been such as to ensure waste and @iprovidence. 
‘ They have been gent at onc time with permite to fell timber, 
* on given localities, revocable at will; at another, they have 
* received grants of undefined and disputed traota for no speci- 
* fied term, but dependent on the pleasure of the authorities 
* for the time being, Even the desire of Government to grant 
* leases for twenty yenrs, as expressed in 1843, seema not to 
‘ have been carried into effact; but, on the contrary, Captain 
‘ Guthrie, aa superintendent, and yourself, aa Commiasioner,have 
* taken pains to impress upon the grantees, that their rights ma 
© be resumed at any timo, and they have, indeed, been practi- 
* cally taught that resumption may occasionally be very sud- 
¢ denly and very summarily pot in exccution against them. 

“ Para. 33. It would bestrangs, indecd, if, undar such eircom- 

* atances as these, the grantcesa were found carefully guarding 
* the Government interests in the forests, or establihing nur- 
€ series of young trees, or sparing to cut down whatever might 
* soonest suit their purposes. The grantccs have been obliged, 
‘ by their position, to make the most they could, in the shori@t 
* time, out of a very preckrious and uncertain tenure, and their 
© sonduct has oply ecu what micht have been expected from 
* them.” 

Here it will be at oneo seen, from para. 82, page 119, 
udted above, that it had never been optional, either with the 
ommissioner, in 1843, orthe onein 1846, to act in com 

formity with the contingent intentiona of the Government, 
the Government having prohibited action on these inatruc- 
tions, prior to the aanstion of the Court of Directors. Moreover, 
it will be remarked, that this contemplated mensure of tha 
Government had reference to the grant of Jesses for unecou- 
ied forests, and not to forests already occupied by grantees or 
evseoz. The use made of this advertence to the “ desire of 
Government,” conveys, therefore, adroitly enough, the fallacies, 
first, that the instructiona of Government were auch as the 
local authorities were st liberty to act upon; secondly, that 
they had referencs to occupied forests, instead, as waa the CASE, 
of referring to unoccupied or reserved foresta; thirdly, that 
inattention to these desires of the Government, on tha part of 
the local anthorities, had caused the waete and devastation of 
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the foresta by the taea; and, fourthly, that the superinten. 
dent, Captain Guthrie, and the Commissioner, Captain Durand, 
were peculiarly obnoxious to the charge of not having carried 
into effect the views of Government as to twenty years’ leases, 
and of having, by the summary resumption of, forest grants, 
furnished a apficient apology for the cupidity of the grantees, 
whose cond@#, under such circumetances, had only been what 
might have been axpected from them. These fallacies were, of 
course, intended to defend the Benga! Government againat the 
charge of systematic mismanagement of the forests, and to 
cast the blame of neglect of the intercets of Government, and 
of the conservancy of the forests, altogether on the local 
authoritica, whose measures are handled, aa if the Supreme 
Government and the Bengal Government were entirely inno- 
cent of having given their deliberate approval to the rules 
which form the subject of animadyersion, rules nnd measures 
caloulated “ to ensure waste and improvidence,” and exoncrat- 
ing, in the opinion of the writer of this letter, the grantees, 
for a flagrant neglect of every consideration, but that of 
their own present intcreata, At the same time, these falla- 
cies were 80 arrayed, aa to accumulate upon the Superin- 
tendent and the Commissioner, not only the mismanage- 
ment of their predecessors in office, but more ticular- 
ly the neglect of complianco with the views of Govern- 
tnt, in the mattor of issuing twenty years’ lenses to grantees 
of occupied forests, and for taking away inducements from the 
grantees, to observe the conditions on which they obtained 
their permits, grants, or leases, A more clumsy, or a more 
unworthy device for attempting to shuffle off, from the 
shoulders of the Supreme and Bengal Governments, the con- 
sequences of their own vacillating imbecility, could scarcely 
have been concocted. Fortunatcly, the bungling is too trana- 
parent, and the publication of the volume before us seta at reat 
any question that might ba raised ag to the real value of thia 
official attempt to dupe the public; for the yolume lays bare 
the real authors of the no-code syatem on the Tenaa- 
Bcrim coast, and cffectunlly exeulpatesa the focal authori- 
ties, from the time of Mr. Bhundell, who firat. moved for 
rules and reaamption of foreata. Whilst the endeavour to 
cloak the gubernatorial derelictiona of duty, by tho epite- 
ful sacrifice of the reputationa of the two officers, who, as 
Superintendent of forests and Commissioner, honestly did 
their own duty, relying on the Bengal Government to do 
theirs, ia defeated ae much by the revelations of the pub- 
lication under review, ag by ita reticensos. ‘The Bengal 
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Secretariat were egregiouely mistaken, if they thought that 
such # course would stand the probe of acrutiny, and impose 
upon those who have long watched its proceedings on this 
question of forcat management and its associated subjecta, 

Merely noting that the Cockerell and Co, contract with the 
Admiralty appears wholly unsupported by any official atate- 
menta, except the assumptions of the Friend of I informant, 
and the despatch of the 7th September, 1846, and that the in- 
aétructiona of the Supreme Government themselves, in communi- 
cation with the Admiralty, through the home authorities, wher 
ordering the purchase of timber at Moulmein for the navy, in 
the manner eet forth in No. XY. of the Review, never adverted 
to the existence of any auch contract, which, bad it existed, 
must certainly have been known to them; we must be per- 
mitted to doubt the fact thue confidently asserted, which, 
however, ia one not at all to the purpose for which it ia 
adduced, aa every one acquainted with the Moulmein timber 
market, nnd the abundant supply of timber at the period 
in question, must have becn thoroughly well aware of thie fact, 
that the nominal resumption, by Captain Guthrie, of Mesera. 
Cockerell and Co.'s Megwa forest, from the 7th May to the 16th 
June, when the Commissioner's decree remitted the award, and 
cancelled the paper resumption in question, could heve had no 
effect whatever in preventing that firm from fulfilling ita 
engagements, had they existed, and that to talk of the conf. 
quences of the temporary resumption being to the firm 
“ very aerious,” betrayed either eutire ignorance, or the inten= 
tion of conveying falac impressions, 

We come now to the “ obvious remedies,” which the sagacity 
of this despatch had in store for the Tenaeserim teak forests. 
Not wishing ta be suapeoted of mie-repreaenting the nature 
fad extant of thia sagacity, we muat permit it to speak for 
“ Pare, 34. The cbvioua remedy is to do as the Court ro- 
* commend, viz., make the intercata of the prantecs correr- 
« pond, aa far aa possible, with the interest of Government. 

* Para. 35. The interest of Government is, that as much tim- 
ber as posaible should be brought to market, without injuring 
the foresta or destroying their future productiveness. To 
make the interesta of the prantee identical with these, he 
should haya a permanent property in the foreata, and no fur- 
ther restrictiona should be placed on him, than, that the grant 
should become linble to the payment of Jand revenue, if ever 
it Ia denuded of trees, and brought under the plough. The 
property conveyed by the grant should include not teak 
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* 
‘ only, bat all trees and producta of the forest. The duty 
‘ levied in Moulmein should be heavier in proportion as the 
* logs are below a given cize, and all below a certain girth, to 
* be fixed aa a minimum, should be confiscated. 

* Pera. 36. Tho Honorable Court haye, in the case of the 
‘ grants at Mergui, claimed by the Countess Noatitz, and Baron 
* dea Granges, aanctioned leasea for a term of ninety-nine years, 
and the Deputy-Governor does not conceive himeelf authorized, 
without further reference to the Honorable Court, to grant 
leases for any Jonger term. But it is shown in the reporte of 
Captains O'Brien, Tremenhecre, and Guthrie, that teak does 
not attain to any large size under eighty years, and it is there- 
fore obvious, that grants of such forests should ba in perpetuity, 
subject to a land rent, on the usual terma, for any part of the 
land atany time browcht under cultivation, ‘The Deputy- 
Governor is strongly of opinion, that the system should be 
pursued in revard to these forests, which prevaila in tho 
Crown Colonies, é ¢., that the locations should be sold out- 
right, and a complete title conveyed to the purchaser. A 
recommendation to this‘end will be innacdiately forwarded 
to the Honorable Court. In the meantime, the Deputy-Go- 
vernor directs me to request, that you will communicate with 
the existing grantecs, and the persons engaged in the timber 
trade, in order to ascertain their views on this subject; and 
you may also take carly mensures for surveying and defining 
the boundaries of all existing grants, as well as the parti- 
cular localities which, in your opinion, had better, for the 
present, be resumed for Government purposes. On this part 
of the subject, however, His Honor enteitaina @ strong opi- 
nion, and will express it to the Ilonorable Court, that the 
Governntent interests will be best served by attracting private 
capital and enterprise to work the forests, and truating for 
Government supplies to the market. 

“ Para. 37. It willbe proper that the superintendent of forests 

should take every pousible means of establishing teak nur- 
series In fit aituntions, not within the boundaries of occu- 
pied frants ; and it may be expected that grantees, when as- 
sured of reaping the fruits of their own cxertiona, will them- 
selves endeavour to propagate young trees within their 
* Jooalities,” 

Our readers will have seen, that experjence had proved the 
fatuity of euch clap trap a2 that the interests of tha granteca 
could be made to correspond with those of Government, and 
that the parade of the peeudo-liberal “ strong opinion,” that “ the 
© Government interests would be best served by attracting private 
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‘ capital and enterprise to work the forests,” was a begging of 
the whole question, by advancing a falee plea and arguing upon 
it. Private capital and enterprise had not been at all back- 
ward at working the forests ; in fact, they were fast exhausting 
many, and had” alrcady completely denuded some forests ; the 
attraction had proved moat efficacious, and needed no Govern- 
ment aid : what wag needed was, that the action of capital and 
enterprise should not be synonymous with the annibilation of 
one of the most valuable products of the provinecs. Now let 
ua examine how the “ obvious remedy” contemplated setting 
about the problem of making the intercets of the grantees 
identical with those of the Government. We sce from tha 
despatch, and we know from other sources, that the grantees 
were not perzons attached to the soil by antiquity of tenures 
and hereditary domicile ; but, on the contrary, they were chiefly 
Calcutta mercantile firms, or subordinate branch establishments, 
in close connection with euch firms, an? whose existence de- 
pended upon that of those centres of daring speculation and 
profligate expenditure. The one or two Europenn grantees, 
not thus intimately connected with Culcutia azency houses, 
or to be regarded as mere branches, were, however, ecarce- 
ly leas dependent upon them for their mereintile life. The gran- 
tees, thereforc, as a body, were of that cluss, whose period 
of mercantile lifa waa well known to average no great num- 
ber of years. It was plain matter of notoriety, and re- 
quired no very accomplished actuary, but even such a mo- 
erate acquaintance with the common rulea of arithmetic 
as it is fair to assume that a Deputy-Governor and his 
Secretary are possessed of, to arrive at a tolerably correct no- 
tion of this average—take it in round numbers at sx or seven 
years, three crashes having taken place in the course of eighteen 
care. 
, Here it is plain, that if there were no other element to be 
taken into consideration than the ephemeral mercantile lives 
of euch grantecs, sometimes a consequence of their own con- 
duct, sometimes n coneequence of fluctuations in trade, the 
mooncy market, and credit, over which they have comparatively 
no control, being swept awny at a crisis when the periodical 
flood of wide-spread bankrupicy scatters ruin over the mer- 
cantile community,—it is plain, we say, thot thia single fact of 
the condition of ephemeral existence, inseparable from such o 
clasa of prantces, renders it absolutely impossible that their 
interests can be made identical with those of Government. 
Their intereata, manifestly, muat be to make the utmost they 
can, at the moment, of tho forsate, with an entire indiffcrence 
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ag to the future. To give them permanent property in the 
foreats, with no further restrictions than that the grant ahall 
become liable to the pnyment of Jand revonue, if ever it is 
denuded of trees, sand brought under the plough, ia to grant 
them a license to utterly exhaust the forests in the shortest 
practicable period, No plough being used in the provinces, 
and if it were, rooky mountain sides not being the uanal soil 
chosen for the plough, the stipulation os to revenues contin~ 
gent on the culture, by the plough, of the forest-denuded soil, 
ia stark nonsense. The writer had not the candour to soy 
plainly, “ His Honor, wishing to pay court to the powerful 
* influence of the Caloutts arency firms, headed by Mesars, Coc- 
© kerell and Co., deliberately sacrifices the intcresta of Govern- 
* ment, and hands over to the Calcutta agency houses, uncondi- 
* tionally, all the toak in the Tenasserim provinces, besides all 
© other treca and products of the foresta;” he therefore cloaked 
thia in verbiage, and thought that, by flattering the Court of 
Directore, with quoting one of their ad capiandum general prin- 
ciples so ensy to enunciate, he should conceal the intention of 
departing from it as widely oa possible, and cover the deed 
of spoliation by the artifice of a measure which, under 
the pretence of stadying the reciprocal interesta of firms 
and Government, should hand the oyster over to the former, 
but not even tho shells to the latter. The sagacity of the 
thirty-fifth para. is, however, lucid and transparent in com-- 
patizon with that of the paragraph which follows it, for there 
confusion is worse confounded. What analogy thera can be 
between a lease, auch as that granted to the Baron dea Granges, 
or other leases of waste lands, for clearance and cultivation, 
and a grant of a valuable teak forest, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. In the one cago, all the valuable products have to bé 
created, after the land is cleared, by the expenditure of labour 
nnd capital ; in the other case very valuable property of a peca- 
liar character exista, and the object is to husband the usc and 
perpetuate the reproduction of the cxisting property. In the 
one case, the capital expended can have no return for several 
years, where laid out, as in the case of the Mergui estate, on 
coffee, cocoa, betelnut plantations and apices; in the other cage 
capital eteps into the immediate enjoyment of a most remune- 
rative return, in fact, one quite disproportionate to the insigni- 
ficant outlay it may incur, in removing the standing property on 
the estate. Surely theee are essentinl differences of condition, 
though a gubernatorial mind failed to observe them, or deem- 
ed it inconvenient to do so. What, for instance, would Messra. 
Bright, aad Cobden, and othors of the Mancheater echool, say to 
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the politico-economist theory, which drew no distinction batween 
the conditions cf a capitalist who bad gratuitously handed over 
to hin, complete in every respect, and turning out ite fell daily 
quantity of fabrics, one of those magnificent piles of building, 
ealled a cotton factory, and another capitalist, to whom so muc 
uncleared swamp and jungle soil waa handed over, and who had 
to root up, clear, and drain, then to found and bnild the huge 
pile, and, lastly, to provide machinery, fuel, the ataple, and the 
aotory population, so aa to give life and being to the eight or ten- 
storied monster house, before he could obtain a pound of cotton 
twist? Mesara. Bright and Co. would open their eyes at such a 
paralicl and comparieon; yet this is precisaly what para. 36, 
above quoted, perpetrates with an air of ludicroua gravity. As 
the Deputy-Governor does not specify the Crown Colonies to 
which he alludes, he is pretty anfe from criticism on the other 
analogy he propounds. We chance to know something of the 
matter of grants in Crown Colonies ;— indeed, just sufficient to 
be sure that the discreet reserve we notice, waa a safe precaution 
to eschew a castigation. But it is impossible not to be surpris- 
ed at the ratiocination, which, knowing who the class of 
grantees really werc, what their average mercantile hfe, and 
what the period that a teak treo requires to attain a profitable 
Bize, should hit on the device of inveating a guardian, with six 
or seven yeara of life befora him, with perpetuity rights over a 
minor, who had eighty years to run before he came of ago! 
Under these circumstances, it certainly was a necessary precau- 
tion, that the superintendent of forcata should keep his teak 
nurseries as clear of occupied prants aa possible; but how 
such grantees could be assured of reaping the fruits of their 
own exertions, if they were so good-natured as to propagate 
Young trees withm their localities, is one of those enigmnas 
which must be lefé to the Bengal Secretariat to expound, in 
eome future number of these Selectione. 

The Court of Directors, to do them justice, do not seam to 
have been greatly taken with their Deputy Governor's mode of 
reasoning. Mius-informed (purposely wa fear) as to the resump- 
tian of grante, which they seem to have understood to have 
been reatored by order of tha Deputy-Governar, instead of 
Cockerel] and Co.'s being restored by that of the Commiasioner, 
they approved of the instructions of Sir T. H. Maddock on 
that point, but observed upon the others, aa follows, in a des- 
patoh of the 20th Octcber, 1847 :— 

“ Para. 6, Weare aware that you do not appear to admit the 
‘ necessity for thia precaution, and you observe that the Go- 
‘ vermment interosta will be best served by attracting private 
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‘ capital and enterprise to work the forests, ond trusting for 
* Government supplies to the market; but we do not concur in 
‘this opinion, It is quite possible that, not only lease-holders 
* for ninety-nine years, but even lease-holders in perpotuity, 
may not think it worth while to form plantations, which must 
* remain for eighty years without yielding any returns of value, 
‘ and that after felling the timber on their estatea, they may 
‘ leave them waste or bring them under the plough. The latter 
© course would, no doubt, be productive of mush advantage, both 
© public and private; but it might be pursued too far, and in any 
* auch cage a atipulation should bo introduced into the leases, 
* providing for the payment of the ordinary nssessment on 
‘ lands brought into cultivation. Itia absolutely indispeneable, 
‘ thiit a certain extent of forest land should be preserved for 
* the supply of timber, and that the valuable resources exiat- 
‘ing in the Tenasserim provinces should not be cxhausted 
‘ through a repetition of the neglect which has proved so ruin- 
‘ ous to those of Malabar. For these reasons, Government, as 
‘we observe in our despatch of the 30th November, 1812, 
* should reserve to itself a resource independent of the public 
* market; and we muat cansequently repeat the injunctions 
* made in the samo despatch, ‘that before any further grants 
* aro mada, some forests sufhciently extensive be selected, and 
* placed under proper management, 20 a8 to afford a constant 
‘ supply of timber, both of teak, and of other uzeful kinds 
* indigenous in the country, for the wanteof the Bengal Go- 
* yernment, as well aa of the Royal Navy.'” 

These remarks ebow but a hazy perception of the fallacies 
involved in the Deputy-Governor's despatch of the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1846, but they evince some glimmering of common 
sense ; ond when it ie remembered that the agency house inter- 
esta were strong and active in the Cours, the head of Cockerell 
and Co.'s house in England being a friend of the most influ- 
ential members of the Court of Directora, and, of course, no- 
thing alack in supporting the interests of the Calcutta house, by 
giving a suitable coloring to the conduct of the obnoxious Su- 
porintendent and Commissioner, thie raph is far more 
creditable to the Court of Directors than tha Deputy-Governor's 
deapatch of the 7th tember, 1846, which was evidently 
written with atudious an unscrupuloge hostility to Superio- 
tendent and Commissioner, snd wholly in the interest of the 
agency houses ;—so much so indeed, that they might have been 

arged with composing the document. 

In India we manage theses matters differently from the way 
things are done in England. There, indeed, the pecutiar embar- 
tasaments of the superintendent of woods and forests render all 
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amelioration & matter of difficulty. “ Sinca the Sovereigns gave 
‘ up the immediate management, the offices in the foresta 

« been conferred, more aa marks of distinction on the neighbour- 
‘ ing gentlemen, than with any view of enforcing the forest 
* laws; and the conaequence bad been that tho greatest confusion 
* had prevailed. One set of officers, viz., those of the Commis- 
* sioners of wooda and forcsts, bad charge of the timber ;-— 
“ another independent set of officers were appointed by the 
° rangers, and charge of the deer;—and a third set were 
‘ appointed by tha free-holders, to look after their common 
* rights. The confusion arising from such conflicting autho- 
‘ rities was incalculable. The Commissionera appointed in 
* 1797 hod advised o separation of rights in all the, for- 
* ests, but im 1848, when the committees mot, no separa 
* tion of rights had taken place in tha New Forest, Dean 
‘ Forest, Whychwood, Whittlebury and Waltham.” From 
1797 to 1848, half a century of Committecs, Reports, Bluc 
Books, &c., with nothing done, is very homologous with a 
half century of the revolutiona of the reference wheel in con- 
nection with the Malabar forests, or the poco observable in 
a quarter of a century of reports and despatches, with regard 
to the Tenaaserim teak foreste. Still Lord Duncan could say 
that, “ when he went down to the New Forest, he found great 
 irrecularitiea prevailing. The Deputy-Surveyor waa ill, and 
« the forest wae under the managrement of the son of hia sasis- 
‘ tant, Mr. William Reid. He found the qunatity of timber 
* cut was far larger than the amount returned to the office. Mr. 
¢ William Heid referred him to his Solicitor, and shortly after 
* leftthe country for France, where he had since resided, One 
* person cut his throat, another bolted out of the forest, many 
* other parties in Government employ were implicated, ssven- 
* ¢éen persons were fully committed for trial at Wincheater ; and 
* it afterwards ap , upon inveatigation by Major Freeman, 
© gelected by the Government for that purpose, that a syatem of 
‘ robbery had been carried on, for many years, without tlic 
¢ knowledge of the Commissioners of w ” 

Now in India, instead of defaulting prantecs cutting their 
throats, or uey-going superintendents bolting to France, or 
Siam, quite another douree is adopted. Had Lord Duncan 
been in India, he would have been first vigorously anubbed 
for doing his duty, by the Government; and the Judge at Win- 
cheater, before whom the soyenteen persons were committed 
for trial, would have received a migsive, based on the die- 
interested representations of the persons profiting by the mie- 
conduot of the seventeen prisoners, orderin ait proceedings 
against these unfortunates to be discontinucd. The foresis would, 
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moreover, have been granted on leases of ninety-nine years, 
or olga in etuity, to the mis-employers of the acventeen 
innocents; and, finally, Lord Duncan, Major Freeman, and the 
Judge too, (though without awarding punishment, tho latter 
chanced only to hava warned the culprita against repetition 
of offences, and ict them go,) would all three have beon got 
rid of as goon as practicable, and replaced by othera who were 
likely to prove more m bie, and not so inconveniently 
apt at doing their duty. Which syatem may be most in accor- 
dance with the customary notions of good Government, we 
shall not troublo our readera with discussing. 

We now find Mr. J. R. Colvin, aa Commissioner, and Cap- 
tain T, Latter, aa Superintendent of forests, and are launched 
nfresh upon a seriea of reports and despatches. Captain Lat- 
tera report, shallow but prolix, need not be adverted to, being 
full of blunders and orotchetty theories, which an unscientjfic 
habit of mind and study could alone account for. Mr, Colvin 
having been sent over on the “ private enterprise” interests 
and views of the Deputy-Governor, appears to have followed 
suite very subserviently. That gentleman’s reports and pro- 
posale proceed, judging from the extracts given in the volume 
before us, upon the same identical principlea which form the 
distinctive qualities of the letter of the Deputy-Governor, of 
the 7th September, 1846, namely, the rejection of all experience, 
both that of the Malabar and of the Tenasserim coast, and 
the acceptance of exploded assumptions, euch as the paralleliam 
of interesta between Government and grantees, and the wia- 
dom of establishing, in fnvor of a class of grantees, whose exist- 
ence is of the average ephemcral duration of six years, lenasea of 
ninoty-nine years, or as he still more strenuously urged, leases 
in perpetuity. Nay, ho went a atep further in the “ private 
enterprise” linc, for, not satisfied with wishing to make over 
the teak forcets unconditionally to this favored class of 
grantees, he was anxious to secure to them a monopoly, and 
to exclude the native community ; for we are informed in pare. 
114, page 164, that in granting leases or permanent tenures to 
the occupants of foresta on the Attaran, Mr. Colvin thought 
it would be advisalie to exclude “ many of the Burmese hold- 
* era of forest licenses, who had not the means, or the charac- 
* ter, from which to look for a useful result, were auch a con- 
* cession made to them.” When we bear in mind the longe- 
vity of the class of grantees, in whose favor thia exclusive 
monopely waa to be maintained, at the expense of the rights 
of the Burman holders of forest licenses, few more remarkable 
instances of a suggestion for a partial claas-favoring legislation 
have ever beon made public. The proposed conditions of 
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oustor, too, were euch as were eminently caloulated to open a 
door to the most nefarious litigation, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of any amount of knavery. Uninten- 
ti this muat have been, we should hope, on Mr. Colvin's 
part; but few things read worse in the whole volume, than 
tlia painful instance of delibcrate proscription of the native in 
favor of the European, It ia not thus that India should be ruled, 
or our new possessions in Burmah be managed; and we aincere- 
ly hope that this will be a solitary example of such inequita- 
ble jurisdiction. It appears to have drawn forth no comment 
or animadversion, for, after noting investigations relating to 
modification of duty, para. 123 proceeds as follows :— 
* Pera, 123. Onthe 7th August, 1848, Government authorized 
the adoption of the propo scale of duty, and on the 13th Sap- 
tember following, o full report on the subjects of Mr. Colvin’s 
rpport, dated the 28th October, 1847, of hia two subsequent 
communications of the 21st June and 10th July, 1848,and of 
the orders of Government thereon, was sent to the Court of 
Directors, under inatructions from the Earl of Dalhousie, the 
Governor of Bengal. The favorable consideration of the Court 
of Directors was aolicited to the proposal of Mr, Colvin, for con- 
verting the leases for ninety-nine years into granta in perpe- 
tuity. The Court replied to this report on the 12th September, 
1849. They disapproved of Mr. Colvin’s proposal for granting 
leases in perpetuity, but sanctioned all the other measures 
which had bean suggested, and thosa which had been introduc 
ed, the modified ratea of duty included. On the subject of the 
proposed leases in perpetuity the Court wrotea:— 
“* Para. 5. We cannot accede to any recommendation which 
would alienate from Government, in perpetuity, the proprietary 
right in these foreats. We attach little importance to the argu- 
mont urged by the Commissioner, as we are of opinion, that, 
where the prospect of obtaining any remuneration for the 
labor and expense bestowed on the forests ia so distant, as 
must necesearily be the case in regard to the plantation of 
young tesk trees, a perpetual tenure would have little, if 
any, advantage over a nincty-nine years lease, in inducing 
the grantees, voluntarily, to incur that labor and expenae, 
where there exists no express condition to that effect. We 
consider that « far more effectual plan for securing a renewsl 
of the forests, on the tracta ocoupied by the present holders, 
would have been to make it a condition of the lease, that 
three seedlings should be planted wherever a trae had been 
out down, and that any default in this respect (which might 
ba ascertained by periodical inspections) should render ¢ 
grant liable to resumption. Such a condition, if faithfully 
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performed, would secure for the fature a constant supply of 
” teak timber; and i¢ might be held out aa an inducement to 
’ lessees to exert themselves for the improvement of the forests, 
‘ that if they were successful in that object, they might look 
to a renewal of the lease at the expiration of the 
7 present term,’ 

“ Para, 134, The Court of Directors further deprecated tha 
" recognition of any proprietary right in individuals, whether 
European or native, to either the growing timber or the land 
* in the Thounagyeen foresta, They ob ,in reference to Mr. 
' Colvin’s report on the subject, that ‘ in the  proceedin of the 
* local officers, there appcara to be a tendency to blend the 
* mht of property in the timber with the fair reward for 
‘ \abor.’ Tha Court thought the Karen inhabitanta might 
- reasonably expect a fair remuneration for their labor in felling 
‘ and preparing the trees, but they must not be allowed to 
- have any right of property in the tunber itself, or in the land 
* in which it grows. 

These orders of the Court of Directors were communicated 
to the Commiasioncr of the Tenagerim Provinces, on the lith 
January, 1850. 

This concludes, up to the date of the issue of this volume in 
1853, it may be eupposed, the measures of Government with res- 
pect to the teak foresta of the Tenasserim Coast. They amount, 
in fact, to a license to the holders to destroy the forests as 
soon as they please, and to an utter absence of anything whick 
deserves the name of administration on this really national 
subject. Great have been the pretensions, and numerous the 
reports, references, and despatches, but the results heve been 
even lesa than those attained on the Malabar Coast, The 
“ moulineé G@ lettres” haa indeed been spun with as much in- 
duatry aa the Lamas of Rache-Teburin duplayed before 
Moner. Huc, with their “ moulinets @ priéres;” in fact, the 
Lamas in both casea evident! proceed on the aame principle, 
and their machinery is sing erly identical. What more cor- 
rect description could have been given of our “ Great Lamas” 
and their gyratory-epistolar aptitude at doing nothing end 
taking their ease, than the following, in which the reader must 
understand Lamaserie to mean Presidency Governmenta? “ Dans 
les grandes lamaseries on rencontre, de distance on distance, 

degrands mannequins en forine de tonneau, et mobiles autour 

d'une axe. La matiére de ces mannequins est un carton trésc- 
pais, fabriqué avec d’innombrables feuilles de papier collées les 
unea aux autres, et sur lesquelles sont dcritea, en caractdres 

Thibétaina, des priérea choisies ot le plus on vogus dans Ja 

contrée. Ceux qui n’ont ni le gout, ni le zdle, ni is force de 
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*‘ placer sur leur dos une énorme charge de bouguins, do #6 
prosterner 4 chaque pas dans la boue on dans la poussidre, de 
courir autour de Th lamaserie pendant les froidures de l"hiver 
o1 les chalenrs de été, tous ceuxtld ont recoura au moyen 
simple et expéditif du tonneau & priéres. Tle n'ont qu’ le 
metire une fois en mouvement: il tourne eneuite, de lui- 
mime, avec facilité et pendant long-temps. Les devots peu- 
vent aller boire, manger ou dormir, p tque ls mécanique 
a loxtréme complaiaanee de prier pour eux.” 

Had the Government, from the time the provinces wero 
ceded to ue in 1826, been in the handa of children, blowing 
bubbles instead of orders, more th bh and hopeless fatuity 
could not have been exhibited, Dr. coner sumed up as 
follows; and though he haa fallen into error in some respects 
in his report, a more just and a more severe condemnation 
could not have been penned of the inefficiency displayed by 
the Bengal Government in its forest measures—an inefficiency 
revealed by the reaulta eo clearly and forcibly atated. 

“Fara. 81. The expericnoa of the last twenty years ‘haa 
shown that the forests have been worked’solely with a view to 
immodiate returns, and with no to the future, The 
licenses have pnssed by tranefer from hand to hand, and few of 
them hayeremained with the orizinal holders. Tha timber trade 
has been carried on naturally with a view ta make the most of 
a profitable article, while it lated. As one source of timber 
became exhausted, other more remote tracta were explored, 
until the tradora went beyond the boundaries of the province, 
and drew their supplies from the Shan atatea upon the oung- 
yeen, whence the greater part of the timber 1a now derived. 
Fixed capital never appears to have been invested in apy part 
of the forosts, witha view to operationa extending beyond the 
duration of the timber then standing, or in proapect of being 
apeedily available for use. Tho holders were fully awake to 
the impending exhaustion of their grants, but in no ona in- 
stance waa a steady effort made by them to maintain the value 
of the property for the future, by planting. Instead of this, 
the future was anticipated by felling every tree approaching 
the reguiation standard. It ia true thet the tenurce originally 
held were simply licenses revocable at will, and conveyed no 
permenent right of property, but Ido not believe that this 
circometance had much effect practically in influencing the 
operations of the holders; for during the period from 1829 to 
1846, they were never disturbed in thoir possession ; the oject- 
ment measures resorted to by Captain Guthrie were imme- 
diately diacountenanced by Government, and large sume were 
paid for the transfer of the licenses, showing the feeling of 
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security that wea placed inthem. The trade, as haa been 
aptly stated by Mr. Colvin, was conducted ina spirit of gamb- 
ling, with a hazardous outlay of capital, and very uncertain 
teturna, The ultimate gains to most of the forest-holders have 
been amall, and the profits of the traffic would appear to have 
remained with the prudent capitalists at Moulmein, who pur- 
chased their consi ts on the spot from the adventurers 
who had brought the timber to the market. 
“ Pare, 82. If such have been the resulta of the past, when 
the foreata were covered with abundance of valuable teak tim- 
ber, what reaeonable grounds are there for expecting adequate 
measures of renewal from the grantees, now that they are 
bared ? If the leases had reference to virgin foresta stocked 
with teak wood, conditions of renowal might have been en- 
foroed, and the Government could have had the full guarantee 
that theprovisiona were carried out, by periodical inspections, 
and by forfeiture whenever planting was neglected. But 
with exhausted forests, when the prospects of return are nearly 
a century off, how can it be expected tlat capital will be in- 
veated by private partica with annual outlay, in so remote an 
adventure ? Fixed capital in the province of Amberst has 
etill to be created ; there ig none available at present for such 
an enterprise, and the only party who can be looked to for 
undertaking it, is the Government itself, for the prospective 
maintenance of ita timber revenue. 
“ Para. 83. Itmay be urged that, as tha proposed Jeases con- 
vey righta of property in the other woods and products of the 
grants, some of these ought, in the interim, to yield profitable 
returna. But on the other hand, it may be etated with mere 
effect, that the demand for timber at Moulmein is at present 
confined to teak: that for other woods, it has still to be creat- 
od; while at the same time thore is no resident population 
in tha Attaran foresta to work upon the miscellancous pro- 
ucts. 
“* Para. 84, It appears to me that the principle of the new 
leases, however sound in the abstract, is like that acted upon 
by Sir Thomas Munro, with reference to the Malabar forests, 
much in advance of the existing condition and pects, for 
Many years to come, of the country to which it 1s proposed to 
be applied. But there was probably no other alternative open, 
besidea taking the whole of the foresta into the banda of Go- 
vernmant, under a general syatem of management, with com- 
pensation to the license-holdera for their oxiating rights, or 
ting them leases in perpetuity, on condition of renovating 
their tenures with teak timber.” 
We have here o fat contradiction to the inforences which 
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the Deputy Governor, in the despatch of the 7th September, 
1846, wished to derive from the energetic conservancy acts 
of Captain Guthrie; but an erroneous statement as to the 
“large same” paid for transfer of licenses, which, however, 
have been frequent enough, ss may be imagined from what 
we have said. An exaggerated impression would aleo be the 
fruit of such expressions aa “‘ hazardous outlay,” “and very un- 
certain returns,” whilst it ia manifestly incorrect to allege, that 
the ultimate gains to most of the forest-holders have been small. 
The gains, in so far a5 reaping, in a few years, the crop of cen- 
turics of growth of teak 2 concerned, have been great, but the 
forest-holders having usually been apecalators in other mercan- 
tile trangactions, 1t is next to impossible to approximate, correct- 
ly, to the actual profits on tha devastation of the teak forests; and 
of course a scientific botanist, more conversant with planta 
than with ledgers, could not be expected to fathom auch mya 
teries of the craft. Dr. Falconer appears to have been but 
too senmble of tho ridiculous nature of the new leases, and, 
therefore, he adverts to them in the inst paragraph we have 
quoted, a8 courteously aa he could, covering tha folly of Go- 
vernment by the assumption of a dilemma which, had it ever 
existed at all, waa of their own creation, but which never did 
exist, and for the remedy of which, had it existed, the alter- 
native of granting leases in perpetuity, or condition of rencvat- 
ing their tenures with teak timber, was palpably absurd, and 
sure to be wholly inoperative. It is treating the forests, and 
Government interests in the forests, as the charitable Lamas, 
quaintly described by aly Mona. Huc, do travellere, “ Co qua 
“ nous envoyons aux voyageurs, ce sont des chevaux en papier. 
Aprée certaines form de priéres, nous prenons un paquet 
de cheyaux que nous lancona en l’sir; le vent lea em ; 
par la puissance de Bouddha, ile sont changés en veritables 
vaux, et ee presentent aux voyageurs.” So these naw 
lehmats or leases, with their conditions, that at the end of ten 
years, a certain proportion of the arca of forcet holdings is to 
show of planted or spontaneous young teak some 3,097 to 
the square mile, are on a par with the inzocent amusement of 
charity to which we have alluded; “cea sont des foréts en 
papier,” and need no grave discussion. [f Dr. Falconer had 
ken out, in plain English, we see that his real impres- 
sion wag, that the only truly efficacious plan was to bave taken 
the whole of the forests into the hande io Government, under 
a general system of management, with compensation, where 
due, to license-holders. 
Our Commiasioners having fuiled to induce tha Burmese en- 
voya to come to terms, and it being now declared to be the 
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purposs of the British Government, not only to keep all thay 
ave claimed, as belonging to Pegu, which includes some con- 
biderable tracts of teak forest, but alao, if molested, to annex a 
great deal more, in short, the whole Burman Empire; it may 
ba hoped that, with the admonitory exampics of the Malabar 
forests, and of the still groater failure of the Tenasacrim teak 
forcats before them, tha Supreme Government of India will not 
perpetrate a third inatance of yacillating imbecility ; we truat 
that they are not contemplating handing over the Burmese for- 
ests, the most valuable product of the country being its teak, to 
the eupidity of Calcutta agency houses, or, in other worda, to 
certain ramd exhaustion. The question is one of fiscal intercat 
with reepect to our Inte and future conquests, and annexations 
of territory, 1n a country, which will not, under the most econo- 
mical administration, pay the expenses of occupation ; and aleo 
it is of moment with regard to the supply of our naval and 
marine requirements. hat Mr. Norton has stated of our 
judicial syatem in India, might, with far greater propriety, be 
applied to the forest system hitherto puraued. The volume 
beforo us shows, (more, however, on the part of Boards, Gorer- 
nora snd Governore-General, than on that of conservators or 
Commissioners, some of whom sought te check mistnanagemnent.) 
one dead level of incompetence.” Endlesa resultles. reports 
and references, reles atudiously rendered ab initio uscleas by 
the Government which issued them, and the interests of the 
state enorificed to any and every pretext, in order to give free 
course to spoliation, in favor of “ private interests and enter- 
piise,” ¢ ¢., influential agency houses, We have had enough 
of this description of forest mrnagcment, it 13 time to try ano- 
ther; for the volume for which we have to thank the Bengal 
tiovernment, is one continued exposition of what has been, 
however myatified by o perplexing series of reports, peicntific 
ant unscientific, cither yory gross jobbary or very gross imbe- 
cility. No other conclusions or alternatives present themselves 
—tho Government, by its own ehowing, atanda convicted of one 
ov others; neither ia creditable, and we venture to recommend 
that the legisintive council take in hand juriadiction on behalf 
of the teak foresta of cur new acquisitions in Burmah, other. 
wise they too will disappenr, speedily enough and for ever, 
under the “ private enterprise” and “ideulity of intercats” 
principles, the working and results of which haye been os 
deetructively excmplificd by a quarter of «a century of the no- 
cole system on the Tenasserim const, as by half n century of 
the no-code syatem on the Malabar coast. 
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Art, IV.—l. Joseph's Map of the Grand Trunk Road, fiom 
Culextia to Benares, 

2. Ditts Ditto, from Benares to Agra. 

8. Sherwill's Geological Map of the Districts North and South 
of the Grand Trunk Roud, between Caieutia and Allahabad. 
1853. 8 Rupecs. Surveyor Generals Office. 


WE have lately directed the reader's attention to Calentia 
in the Olden Time; and now etart from the city of palaces to 
Delhi, along « route which calls up vivid associations of the 
past, along with a view of nature,always blooming amid the 
rains of man's handy work. 

Our article is not designed s0 much for the information of 
Mofuasilites, who are, or ought to be, familiar with the facts 
we shall atate; but for those residents in Caleutta and its neigh- 
Lourheed, or those strangers from England, who wiah, in the 
absence of a North India“ Murray ” to fave a doacriptive outline 
of a country they propose to visit for health or busineag, and who 
are anxious to obtuin hinta and references suggestive of further 
inquiry—to know what can be acen ina tour of six weeks to tha 
North West Provinces, at an outlay of 400 rupees. In 1850 
a Bingle sent from Calcutta to Benares cost 165 rupecs, now it 
costs only 140 rupees from Caleutta to Meerut. We do not write 
for those who wish to makea tour inthe mode of the London 
Cockney, “ getting over the greatest possible amount of ground 
in the amallest possible amount of time,” irrespective of what 
is to be seen along the way, like the London lady, who, when 
crossing the Simplon, was occupied with one of Bulwer'’a novela. 

The number of books, descriptive of places in the North 
Weat Provinces, is quite puzzling to a traveller, and almost all 
are, to a great extent, echoes of Heber's Journal, which stands 

re-eminently the Magnum opus as the guide to the traveller in 
Yndia. Tiia descriptions are generally accurate and true, and, 
to a great degec, they are suited for 1853. Some light 
mistakea occur hore and there, which, it is to be regretted, were 
not corrected by Murray, when ho brought out his cheap edi- 
tion of /feler in the Colonial Library. Among tho Foreigners 
who have visited India, we notice Monsieur Tieroulde, who 
travelled in 1838—40, “dans f interet des etudes iitercires 
et archeolagiques de ? Inde ancienne:” he proceeded as far as 
Kashmir, nd has given us in a volume, 12moe., pp. 252, a lively 
aketch of what he saw. Captein Vor Orlieh came to India 
to learn the art of war, a8 in former days young gentlemen 
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visited the Low Countries for a aimilar purpose ; but the Seihh 
war waa all over when he arrived; be haa given us, however, an 
interesting series of letters on India, addressed to Ritter and 
Humboldt. Signor Monoulie was forty-cight yeara Court 
Physician at Delhi, in Aurungzebe’s time, and has handed down 
to uaa very vivid account. Hoentgherger's Thirty-five Years ia 
the East is valuable for medical men—he was physician at the 
Seikh Court. Foreigners do not give ua as many gossiping 
accounts of dinners and hunting parties as English writers do ; 
but we get a better description of the country. What [ngliah 
writer, excepting Haber, ia to be compared to Dr. Hoffmeister, 
who accompanied Prince Waldemar of Prussia to [ndia in 1845, 
and hag given us sucha full detail of what he saw? Schomberg's 
Travels in India and Kashmir—a few years since—alluded 
to in another place in the present No.—are also useful. 

Among the worka of modern English tourists, aro Lieut. 
Bacon's first Impresstons, 1831 to 1836, written in a live- 
ly atyle, describing a sporting life in the North West Pro- 
vinces, giving © good account of Delhi, Agra, &c.; Parbury's 
Hand-Book ; Majur Archer's Tour, 1828; Stocqueler's Hand-Book 
of india, 1844, 1s the work of a practical man, who gives a con- 
aiderable amount of information. Jfundy’s Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, 1828-—-Shinner’s Excursions in India, in 1826— Sler- 
manus Rambles and IZtecollections of an Indian Offical, 1814, 
abound with lively sketches of the pegeantry and their custome. 

Nor have ladies’ pena been idle; we have a Narrative of u 
Lhree Months’ March in India, in 1838, by the wife of an 
officer, giving a full detail of the roughing it on a march, break- 
age, &c. &c.: she went no higher than Cawnpur, the book is wca- 

Mrs. Montanbard’s Year and a Day in the East, in 1844, 
Ars, Parke's Wanderiags of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturcs- 
gue,” 2 volumes, 1850, is a mine of information of the most 
useful kind, abounding in antiquarian descriptions ; ahe is the 
Lady Wortley Montague of India. 

Joseph's Two Maps of the Grand Trunk Road are iniis- 

pensablo—in thoze ore marked the distances, dak bunga- 
owe, chaukiea, poat officca, &c. Captain Shes will's Geological 
Map ia of the utmost value to avery one who takes tho 
shightest interest in the mineral productions of the country. 
Dawel’s Drawings, taken in 179%, give a very good idea of 
some of the magnificent buildinga in the Upper Provinces. 
Tassin's Mop of Bengal and Behar ig good, except that it s0 
plies us plentifully with roads where none auch axist—to fill 
np—juat a8 the Old Dutch filled up the blanks in their maps, 
by inserting mountain ranges 
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Thero is littio instruction or pleasure in visiting places in the 
North West Provinces, or anywhere else, unless persona are ac- 
uainted with the previous history of the localities; without this, 
the genius foci cannot be realized, and the principle af tho asso- 
ciation of ideas cannot be called into play. The preat cities of 
the North West Provinces are great from their connection with 
Mogul timee ; we would therefore recommend te the intending 
troyeller a diligent preparatory atudy of Eiphinstene’s India, 
Martin's Eastern India, Hamilton's Gazeticer, und Marfuriane’s 
Indian Empire, What interest could Delhi have for a man 
not acquaiuted with the history of Timms sucecesors, the 
Moguls, who styled themselves “ the lights of religion, con- 
queroia of the world”? Just as little ac St. Petersburgh could 
have for one who neyer heard of Poter the Great, or as the 
Kremlin at Moscow would have for ono unread in the decda of 
the old Czars, 

Some knowledge of the languaye is requisite, if the traveller 
dous not wish to be cheated and imiposed on. Grifhus are con- 
sidered lawful prey, and interpreters are ns bad as the guides on 
the Continent:—rend Baron Yon Schomberg's experience on 
this point, The person who knows Dengali wiil very soon 
uaderstand what ia said in Jfiudi, aa both are dialects of the 
Sanskrit, 

Though the road between Calcutta and Benares has little 
historic mterest, yet the lover of Natural Ilistory, Botany, or 
Geology, may find many objects to delight him, oa the works 
of Jucquemont and Huoker show-—therc may be “ sermons in 
Stonea” Prepared by such studies for the cnjoyment of coun- 

scenery, the traveller may any, with the author of Childe 
arold - 
* Thore ian pleadra in the pathicas wouds, 
There is a raptiie on the lonely shore, 
There ts society, wire sone intrudes, 
By the deep btn, aod muBic if itd roar, 
E love nut inan ihe Jess, but nature more. 
From these our nrterviewas, tn which I steal 
From ail 1] may be or hare been beforo, 
To mingle with tha Universs, and fcol 
What I can ne'cr oxpressa, yet cannot all conceal.” 


The French Governmenthave published Jacynemont’s Journals 
and Scientific Researches, in 5 volumes, 4to.—Dr. Hooker has 
aluo published Notes of a Tour in India; he wax aent by 
Government on a botanical mission to Indie. Sherwiil, in his 
Statistics of Behar, gives us a list of ninety different trees and 
shrubs, which line the forests along the Trunk Road in that 
Zilleh. We hope that the intercourse with the North West 
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Provinces will lend to a taste being formed for Natural History 
and botanical subjects, and that the love for country scenery, 
60 natural to Hnglishmen, will be fostered in India. 

Good temper ia n groat requisite—to allow for contingencica. 
Our English travellers, who visit Switzerland and the Black 
Forcast, would be often amused at the impatience of your 
regular Ditcher, when he goes twenty miles from Calcutta: if 
every thing is not in Chowringh! order, he is highly in- 
dignant—Transit and all other Companies have to bear hie 
saturn of indicnation—he must have his * comforts” every- 
where, 

The moral and intellectual benefits of travelling is a subject 
that has been dwelt upon from the days of Cicero to tho days of 
Chesterfield, who enlarges on the benefits of ‘ Le Grand Tour.” 
We cannot make “ Le Grand Tour” in Indis; but we have the 
Grand Trunk Road; and we trust that independent of the 
medical benefita resulting from a change of scene, and relaxa- 
tion from the ordinary routine of duty—the advantages to 
be realized from secing men and manners at large, will serve as 
a stimulus to our denizens of the Ditch, to enlarge their In- 
dian horizon, and see whet India really is—not the Cal- 
cutin anglivised type of India “ overgrown splendour in 
squalor,” but that presented by the enerkctic population of the 
North West, and by the remains of the glories of former dayz. 
We write with a moat enrnest denire to persuade all those who 
have time and means, to pay a visit to the North West 
Provinces, nnd there to gain enlarged views of thinga, and a 
nearct acquaintance with the condition of the people, ‘The 
Bengali possesses various good qualities, but if you wish to 
see a specimen of the real Elindu character, you must visit 
the North West Provinces—you there sce s manly bear- 
ing very different from that of the crouching, sycophant 

vn lL 

The daya when the brandy bottle and the Zenann formed 
the resource from ennui te the European “ exile,” are passing 
away —signte and scenery will give an agreeable relaxation 
to the Indian resident, whether he be sportaman, ekctcher, 
naturaliat, &¢,—neither oced this relaxation be confined, as 
heretofore, to n visit * so far north as Krirhnaghur,” or a rusti- 
cation in Chandernagur. 

We hope the Railway will coon carry the traveller quickly 
over dull parts of the road, that it will be to our Diichers 
na the Moscow Railway is to the people of 8t. Petersburgh : 
but our experience from travelling twiec through Belgium 
by Railway is—if you visit a country not as n merchant, but a4 
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a tourist, the Railways do not enablo you to sec the land—you 
are so hurried from place to place, that memory retaina very 
indistinct traces of the peculiar features of the lnndscape. 
Our own recollections of Belgian towna are very dim from that 
circumstance. Besides, subjects of ontiquarien or botanical 
interest enn only be examined by slow travelling—one can gain 
no idea of the contour of a country from a railroad. We passad 
through some magnificent scenery between Malines and Aix. 
In-Chapelle, but scon from a 1uphing rail-carriage, 1t appeared 
all tame, . 

The Grand Trunk Road—the on/y road in the Lower Pro- 
vince, after our possession of Bengal for a century—and that 
not yet completed, cight ridges being wanting between Calcutta 
and Benares——haa cost fifty lakhs. Last century the line of com- 
munication with the Upper Provinces lay slong the Ganges 
route, which was adjacent to the old capitala of Bengal, Gaur, 
and Muishidabad. lt was commenced about 1833, and ta a noble 
monument to Lord W. Bentinck, He received the name of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror from parts of this road being metalled with 
hankar ! Its opening haa given ua a knowledge of the country, 
like that the Russians have now by the railroad between Petere- 
burgh aad Moscow. Previous to hia time there was only a road 
vid Sulkea, Bankura, Hazaribhag, &c., on which the Government 
axpended several lakhs, row ontirely out of repair; it contained 
no hard mateiia!l, and was merely a line, marked by two ditches, 
from which a little earth was ocoasionally thrown to fill u 
tuta or hollows made by the rain, while bearera were suppl 
on requisitions made to zemindara. The present one is thirty 
feet wide, fourteen of which are metalled, and is forty-four miles 
shorter between Calcutta and Benares than the old one. Eight 
rivera, however, still remain unbridged, and we have it on good 
authority, that three times as much moncy have been epent on 
the construction of the road in the Lower Provinces, sa ought 
to have sufficed for completing those bridgea and keeping the 
road in thorough repair. It was under the Military Board, 

Not only is the Tronk Road o scene for tourists, but it 
aleo presenta another subject of interest. We believe, notwith- 
atanding Calcutta prejudices to the contrary, that Bombay ia 
destined to be the great steam-port of India, and that Guezerat 
will be again what it was in Portuguese and Mogul days, when 
the little port of Tards, near Calcutta, was large enough to 
accommodate the trade with Bengal, while Scinde waa the 
seat of a thriving commerce. The route to Europe, vid Bombay, 
will probably lie along part of this line—ara wo to be always 
doomed to travoreo 80 Many miles to the South, and so many to 
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the North again, rounding Ceylon, &e., in order, after all, to reach 
the same latitude aa that of Gombay ? Twenty years hence, we 
truat it will be done pleasantly, viii Mirzapur, Jubbulpur, and 
Nagpur, or as Mr. Tornbull euggeste, by the valley of the Soane, 
and then nlong the valley of the Nerbudda or of theTapti. Weare 

Ind to find that the mails between Calcutta and Bombay have, of 
ate, begun to be carried vid Mirzapur and Jubbulpur, instead 
of vid Midnapur, the latter route being through a dense jungly 
country, of no commercial or other importance, and where 
the coolies are often carried off by tigers, or the letters are 
reduced to a state of pulp. Even now four daya take the 
traveller to Mirzapur, the Calcutta of the North West 
Provincce; from thence a pleasant trip along a good road fo 
Jubbulpur, and from that place, on vid Nagpur, one can move at 
his leisure to Bombay. 

The Trovk Road te Benares having been commenced only 
gince 1832, and being constructed on the plan of making it as 
straight og possible, irrespective of towna, there are no citics 
on the line; you do not mect, as on the oll Ganges route, 
with euch placca aa Murehidabad, Rajmahal, Bhagulpur, Mon- 
ghyr, Buxar, Ghazipur, yet we trust to show that there are 
various subjects of intercat along this line. 

In the North West Provinces police chaukies are locnted 
within hail of each other, along every two miles of the road; 
and in Bengal they have lately adopted thia good practice. 
There is alec a Auropeon overseer of ronda stationed at erery 
fifty miles. Medical asulutance may be obtained at various 
places—in fact, a lady may travel along the road na securely a3 
she would along the atreeta of Calcutta, perhaps even more so. 

The dé& dungaivws, the wodern form of the Mogul seraig, are 
very comfortable; they line the road at an average distance of 
twelve milea ; between Calcutta and Denares there are thirty- 
two, Each is provided with two bath rooms,two dressing rooms, 
and two bed rooms, with beid-steada, while some have more 
accommodntion : hot water, milk, chapatis, grilled-fowl, curry, 
eggs, are obtainable at all, and insume you may procure mut- 
ton, kid, champnigne, beer, &c., &. Knives aud forks, plates, 
spoons, tea-pota, anit, are furnished in the dik bungalows, while 
a khaneama, cook, bhisti, mehter, are also provided by Govern- 
ment, Swell libraries of religious books are placed in thioss 
bungalows located in the North West Provinces, which are 
very convenient for travellera stopping in them in hot weather. 
The increaso of travellers ia bringing those bungalows more 
and more into demand; European housea cannot now be turned 
into “* Red Lions.” 
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Notwithetanding the complaints made against the Transit 
Companies, of their occasional bad horsea, yot tha improve- 
ment in travelling effected by them has been great and won- 
derfui, Instead of husband ond wife having to be boxed up 
for aixteen days, in thosa portable ovens, or coffins, ** the con- 
veyance, horsed by man,” “ horrible boxes, open at both enda,” 
and moat thoroughly unsocial, yelep'd palkis, a costly and 
fatiining conveyance, shaking your poor bones gvantum 
sufficit, travclling at three milea per hour, and at eight annas 
a tile, and having sleep at night completely disturbed by 
the bearers at cvery stage poking a filthy torch in your 
faco and erying out for bakshieh; independent of this, lying 
in an irksoine recumbent position, you cannot enjoy 
view of acenery or of biuiklings, cannot well read or have any 
Bpocin! intercourse; but the daya of palkia, of demurrages, and 
dishonest pitarra-waliaks, are passed—on the whola route from 
Caleatta to Delhi, we meet with few travellers by them. 
Old Terry would now rejoice that “ men aro not turned into 
pack-horees, a thing mont unworthy of ao man.” There is 
another male of travelling—marehing @ fa militaire twelve 
milea daily, having to take a tent, servant, hackeries, utensils 
of all sorts, with the chance of waktug in the morning and finds 
ing all your wearing apparel and money carried off Ly thieves 
We know tho case of an officer and lis wife some years ago, who 
were eleeping in their tents ner Maharajganj, beyond Benaror. 
Awaking in the morning, their clothea and all their valuables 
were gone; the lady had to borrew clothes, and by meana of a 
Government officer they got their keys back by purchase from 
the thieves! We know another caso, of a Migionary, who wont 
to a wile to preach, and while sleeping in his tent at night, the 
thieves came, robbed him of all his clothes, and he was obliged 
to go home wrapped up in a blanket. The skilful achievo- 
ments of thieves on travellera in tents, m this road, as weil as 
in the fortress of Fort William, Calcutta, if collected, would 
furm ag interasting 1 volume ag ever did the “ Erish roguca and 
rapparcea,” or the adventures of Jack Shepherd or Dick Turpin. 
We can now roll along, by the aid of thuse Companies, at an 
average of six miles per our, or 100 miles daily, allowing four 
hours’ stoppage, changing the position at pleasure, from a sitting 
one toa recumbent, by drawing a board across the sent: or 
mount morning and cyeuing on the box, to view the scenery of 
the country. These gharris servo na sitting-roome by day, aa 
bed-roome by night, n4 a wardrobe, a library, and a kitchen, ren- 
doting the traveller iudependeut of hespitality. If detained on 
the road, you can casily wake your own coffee in your carriage, 
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light your lamp and read yourself to aleep. Horses are changed 
at about every six miles, and coachmen at sixty ; there are 156 
from Caleutta to Meerut, but our ditch traveller must not 
expect all the conveniences of Chowringhi, he must be prepared, 
like aif other travellera, to rough it a little; he must not ima- 
ine, that out of 350 horsea, which he will employ between 
tia and Delhi, and back again, every one ia to be good. 
There are ups and downs in horses, a8 well aa in life—he must 
study tha doctrine of chances and also the past—think of the 
time when Benares was a two and half months’ journey from 
Calcutta, by a budgorow, exposad to all the perils of treacher- 
ous eand banks, falling in banks, currenta, north westers, 
roguish mdnjis who rove a hole in the boat, mosquitoos, fleas 
and fies, with an occasional day, perchance, on a sand bank ; 
so that the vo was attended with more riak and infi- 
nitely more trouble than one to London from Caloutta, though 
sometimes thesea voyagea were very aocial, when ‘* floating 
villages” of budgerows, those “inverted cocked hats,” sniled in 
company. Read the Journals of travellers on the Continent, 
thirty years ago» their descriptions of teazing Custom House 
officers, roguish inn-keepera, earriages, &c. When we con- 
sider the difficulties those Transit Companies had to encounter, 
the mortality of good horses in the hills, the badacas of the 
Bengali attendanta on the horses, the state of part of the road 
sometimes, instead of srumbling, we are surprised that they have 
succeeded so well, In the course of twelve months they will, 
very likely, fix their head-quartera at Mangalpur, which will 
posaess the advantage of enabling therm to contrel more cffectu- 
ally the most difficult part of the road, the passage through the 


g, 

The system of travelling by Aorse cék originated, as al- 
most all improvements have done, in connection with the Go- 
vernment of the North West Provinces. Ten yearaago, Mr. 
Riddel, the present Post Master General of the North Weat 
Provinces, and Dr. Paton, late Post Master of Alighur, com- 
menced the plan. Trucks drawn by one horae, and convey- 
ing & palanquin, were firet employed ; but they soon gave way to 
the convenient palki-ghari; passengers increascd, and this led 
to the formation of the Jniand Transit Company in 1849, for 
running o horse dik on the road. It was atarted by a native, 
Tantimul, the famous contractor of the Allahabad and 
Cawnpur boat bridges. They ran the mails by contract— 
the original pebtictors were Mr. (tee, a Cawnpur mer- 
chant, Mr. McLaughlin, Ex-Post-Maater of Cawnpur, now 
Director of ihe Himalaya Tea Cultivation Company, and 
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Lalia Tantimul. From Calcutta to Burhi they have nine 
horses at every atage, six from that to Benares, and four 
from Benares to Meerut. From Burdwan to Meerut the Com- 
pany hire horses from sircars at about fifteen rupees monthly ; 
they have reduced their farea in 1852, above Henares, from 
four annas to two annas a mile, and below, from five annasa to 
three annas. In 1850 Mr. Atkinson started a rival Company, 
but he soon failed—after him Mr. Probett, of Cawnpur, atarted 
a Company ; and then the North West Dak Company, « Caleutta 
Company, but well managed, providing excellent carriages, and 
good horses, This Company employ 600 ayces, 200 suwars, 
80 native writers, 60 coachmen, and 20 European overacers. 
Their monthly outlay ja 12,000 rupees, their operations extend 
over s space of 1,200 miles. Such have been the benefits from 
thig horse dak, that lettera reached Calcutta from Benarea, ali 
last hot season, in 53 hours, instead of 120, under the old 
ayeterm. 

The traveller need not limit his time for a visit to the North 
West Provinces to tha cold weather, for though some delay 
may arise here and there, in the rains, from ferries and swollen 
rivulets, yet there is the advantage of a richer vegeta- 
tion clothing the ground, relieving that arid appearance the 
North West Provincea have in the cold weather: bamdes, the 
horaca are not so over-worked by the constant rush of passengers. 

We etarted after thea Christmas of 1652, and returned on the 
12th of February—we therefore give things as they were then. 
Since that time several changca have occurred. We mention the 
places in the order they present themselves on the Map, but 
would recommend, that the traveller “long in populous cities 
pent,” should, when etarting fresh, and anxious for exercize, 
make a long push, and proceed on at once to Allahabad. With 
the aid of the Railway, shortly to open te the Mangalpar coal 
mines, Allahabad may be reached in fourdays. Taking theaverage 
rata of travelling, 100 miles per day, leaving Calcutta carly on 
Monday morning, he may arrivein Aliahabad on Friday morn- 
ing, spend a few hours in visiting the fort, &c. Futthpur may 
be reached by Saturday morning; after a few hours’ stay, 
Cawnpur may be ed on Saturday evening, the eab- 
bath rest can be enjoyed there. The traveller may proceed 
at 4 on Monday morning for Agra, where he can arrive on 
Wednesday night, remain there till the following Tuesday 
afternoon in the third weok, then atart for Delhi, which can 
be reached on Wednesday afternoon; remain there till the 
following Monday, then start for Lucknow, which can be 
reached by Wednesday afternoon ; remain there for two 
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days, return to Catwnpur b Saturday morning, and thé 
Sunday may be spent in Allahabad ; on Monday evening of 
the fifth week, Mirzapur is reached, and Sexares on Wednes- 
day ; start the following Monday for Gaya, reach that on 

ednesday, then to Paramath on Friday, and on Saturday night 
to Caleutta. 


Starting from Calontta, we croas the Barraskpur suspension 
bridge, over a canal which occupies the aite of the famous Mab- 
ratta Ditch, near which an engagement took place between 
Suraj Daula and tha English, az celebrated in its day aa the 
battle of Aliwal is now. This canal, excavated in 1822, is 
the grand medium of communication between the Hugli and 
astern Bengal, and is constantly crowded with boats: between 
1843 and 1845, two years, 152,230 boata entered it from the 
Salt Water Take, and 31,850 from the Hugli at Chitpur, 
while 107,390 entered Tolly’s Nulla within the same period, 
This canal yields Government a net revenue of two lakhs, of 
which very little is expended in preventing ita ailting up, or in 
widening it in certain parte, 

Passing this canal, the Rubicon of Calcutta, we are clear 
of Calcutta, with its cliques and fetid odours. We meet on 
the 1 eT hand, half mile distant, one of those towers, 
ex e purposes of the t Trgonometn ure 
vey. Near it, on the right, are. the gardens of Budinath 
Ray, in which an excellent menagerie was kept. Pase- 
ing various garden houses of babuy, and Chitpur, the Nor- 
thern Kai Ghat, noted, during three centuries, for ite hu- 
man sacrifices, etated by Wilford to have been the metropolis 
of a district in B , we then leave on the right Cox's 
Bungalow, and the Governor-Genoeral’s stables. On the left 
is the read to the Agurpara school, and to Kharda, the resi- 
dence of the followers of Chaitanya for threa centuries. 

The road is lined with fine trees, planted by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, among which are uome noble Acacia, Odina, Melia, 
Azadirachta, The first line of Railway proposed, was to hava 
Pasoed parallel to this ‘pe 1200 to the drifting sande off Bhagwan- 
gola, requiring a bri eot long, at Kanaghat, and an- 
other at Krishaaghur. It is singular how advantages are ahifted 
in Bengal from one locality toanother. The left bank of the 
river hag been the favoured aide for a century and a» half past, 
now Haurah is to get the preference by its Railway line, and in 
s few yeara, the populous districta between Haurah and Huy- 
li, along the line of the Railway, will present as cheering 4 
sight as the Barrackpur road does now. 
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We pace near Titaghur, famous, forty yeers ago, for its ahip- 
building; but the river is silting up, and shipa could not be built 
there now. Thus, for instance, in the middle of last century, the 
Dutch used to bring their large ships up to Chineurah, but owing 
to the subsequent shallowness of the river, they were obliged to 
auchor them at Fulta. Beyond Titaghur, apenings in the Park 
present a beautiful glimpec of Serampur. We come next to the 

enagerie and Aviary, which will well repay a visit of an 
hour—the giraffes, bears, tigers, rhinoceroses, &c., &c. We 
along the parade ground, memorable for the execution of the 
Bipahi remment, who refuaed, in 1824, to march to Burmah: 
they were surrounded here, and a discharge of grape poured inta 
them. We come next to the river; on the left are the powder 
depéts, and to the right is the site of the old Ostend factory, 
which was fortified In the middle of Inst century. Near this, 
Mr. Simms (Selections from Reco: ds of Bengal Government, No. 
xX.) sed placing water-works to convey river water to a 
reservoir between Belgachi and Caleutta, at oan expense of 
seventy lakha, with an annual expenditure of five and a half 

We pasa over Pita Ghit ferry, reminding ua of the days 
when French, Dutch, and Portuguese proas passed by ita shores: 
now the finelish fia floata alone here. The grounds of Ghiretti 
wa pasa on the right; they once formed the park of the Governor 
of Chandernagur, and were the Versailles of former days. A mile 
further on, we come to the ruins of the house, once the scene of 
revelry and dance, in frontof which, last century, 120 carriages 
have been scen at night, when magnificent balls were given by 
the French chief tothe English élite, We come next to Chan- 
dernagur, noted for its healthy situation, with its stract on 
the river side, called by Jucguemont une deliciense promenade ; 
then to the Church of St. Louis, and the Governor's houses; 
turning tothe left, wo pase close to the ruing of the old fort, bat- 
tered by the Englieh fleet in 1757; buta guard of twenty-one 
sipahis, end a few acres of land, are all that remain of the French 

ower in this part of India, Further on, we enter a pate, the 
undary of the French territories. What would siour 
Dupleiz say, were he now alive, on seeing the narrow boun- 
dary of fa belle France in India! Next we come to Bid- 
darra, where Dutch and Knngliah met in the tug of war. (See 
Matcotm’s Life of Cive.) We enter Chinsurah, once Dutch ; thie 
place had once a fine Dutch fort and handsome gardens, culti- 
vated by the [follanders—but all has passed away:—they held 
Chinsurah for 180 yeara, when they got dava in e e for 
it— gold for bravs, Passing near the college, originally the resi- 
dence of Geoerut Perron, of Mahratts celobrity, thon through 4 
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populous atreet, we arrive at Hugli Ghat ; near this, on the left, 
waa the old fort of the Portuguese, which stood a siege, In 1632, 
of three months and a half, Hugli was the firet settlement of 
the English in Bengal, who traded herein 18640; Aurungzebe 
cherished a deep hatred against the Portuguese, on account 
of their buying up children as slaves, to make converts of 
them, and sell them into distant settlements. 16,000 Portu- 
guese were killed during thia siege. Had their countrymen in 
other places showed the same valour, they would not haye had 
tha epithet applied to them of Gailinas dell’ Mar--hens of the 
sex, Wo then Bandel Church, the oldeat Chriatian Church 
in Bengal, built in 1599. The monks here aw the capture of the 
fort, in 1633, which resulted from the explosion of a mine o 

poste tothem. (See Calcutta Review, No. X., BP. 256 — 250, for 
a notice of the Portuguese in Hugli.} The English had o factory 
at Hugli, in 1640. 

We pass through the village of Saigan, once a royal city, 
and emporium of trade, and last century adorned with the 
country seats of the Dutch of Chinaurah. We erosa a bridge, 
over a stream which once held the Ganges waves, when the 
river flowed down in this channel via Satgan, and came out near 
Andul, the Nuddea of the South. (Sea Caleutia Review, No. 
AIL, p. 403.) The firat Europeans who came to this coun- 
try describe two porta, one Chitfagan, the other Satgan. 
We need not be surprised at few remains of Sutgan existing 
uow ; the fate of Gaur, a beautiful city, aa late as Akbar’s time, 
larger then than Calcutta is now, but destitute at this time of 
any inhabitants, shows ua the destructive influence of time, and 
of the climate of Bengal, as well as the effect of river changes. 

Leaving Satean, we enter fairly on the Trunk Road. 

Tho traffic along this road strikes the traveller; by a calcu- 
Intion made a few years ago, 73,000 foot passengers, 49,000 
loaded hackeries, 17,155 empty returnme hackeries, 64,415 
loaded bulloaks, and 339 Government d&ke, passed annually 
between Hugliand Burdwan; in aalt alone, between Calcutts 
and Burdwan, the trade amounted, in one yoar, to 12,962 tons, 
The lake Sambhir, in Rajputana, used formerly to supply aalt ; 
now the Sunderbuads furnish it: the sugar and gur amounted 
to 18,518 tone. We are glad to find that Government haa 
established, last March, a Bullock Traiu between Calcutta 
and Denares. 

At Muggra we cross over a river in whick the waters of the 
Damuda once fowed—now thoy join the Hugli thirty miles 
below Caleutta. The oll bed of the Damuda here supplies the 
Caleutta builders with sand. There is no bridze, aud yct there 
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is a surplus of Ferry Funds for tha district of Hugli, of 
Re. 117,578 | and from the thirty-one districts of Bengal and 
Behar, of eleven lakhs ! 

Mile stones on the right hand going up, point out to the tra- 
veller the distancea. We caution him segainst trusting to natives’ 
estimate of distances, which will be not according to fact, but 
according to what they think you wizi, Monsieur Theboulde 

ives an illustration of thia,—walking, near the Ganges, at Alla- 
bad, he asked a native what the name of the river wag; he 
replied, “ tha Ganges, Saheb ;” to be more sure, he a 
him if it was not the Jumna, the reply then was, * it will be 
the Jumna, if the eaheb wishes it.” 

Perua or Pandua, forty-two miles from Calcutta, a Musalman 
village, of 2,000 families, noted for dakaiti, marks the Northern 
limit of the growth of the cocoanut tree, which doea not fiouriah 
beyond thia: it requires the influence of the sea sir. A tower 
on the right hand, 120 feet high, is well worth a visit, for the 
view to he obtained from ita summit, commanding a wide extent 
of country, as far as Hogi. An iron rod rane up to the top, which 
the Pilgrims, who come here in January, say, was Shah Sufi’s 
walking atick, Neariy opposite it is the tomb of Shah Sufi—the 
leader of the Musalmar troops against the Hindua, who on this 
spot received o defeat na destructive of their sovereignty in 

engal, as Waterloo was of Napoleon’s régime. See Calcutta 
Revieo No. XX, p. 128: where an account is given of the 
Mogul translator of Persian documents, at the Court of the 
Hindu Raja of Perua, having, at a feast given on the birth of his 
child, killed a cow, and buried the bones, in order not to give 
offence. But the bones were dug up by jackals, the Hindus 
rose ex masse, and demanded punishment on the murderer of 
a cow—the people seized the child az the cause, and killed 
it, The Mogul appealed to the Raja—no redress—on this he 
picked up the bones and went to Delhi; the Emperor sent an 
army, who defeated the Hindus in a pitched battle. Pandua was 
at that period a strongly fortified place, the residence of a 
Hindu Raja. The tradition goee that the place was impregna- 
ble against attack, in consequence of a sacred tank, that possese- 
ed the property of restoring life to the soldiers that were killed ; 
but by a stratagem, a piece of cow's flesh was thrown into it, 
which ramoved ite power. Pandua surrendered, and this tower 
was erected as a trophy. Shah Sufi was offered the Government 
of Bengal, by Firoz Taglac, the Emperor of Delhi, his uncle, 
but he refused, proferring a life of peaceable seclusion in 
Pandas, devoted to religious contemplation. A fine mosque 
near it 18 200 feet long, with sixty domes, which inerenee 
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sound like the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul's, London—one 
part of it is raised, where Shah Sufi used to it. 

On the left hand side, a little Weat of the village, is a large 
tank, called Fir-pvhur, eurrounded by Pir sthans, There iv a 
fakir here, seid to have tame alligators in the tank, that on 
calling one of them by his name, Fatikhan, the alligator obeys 
the call, and comes to the eurface. We have an account of a 
similar fact in Vor Oriich’s Travels, where, in a tank near 
Karachi, he saw thirty alligators, at the call of the fnkir, 
“instantly creep out of the water, and like 30 many dogs, lie in 
a semi-circle at the feet of their master.” This tank was pro- 
bably dug 500 years “go ; in parta it is forty feet deep: it haa a 
pretiy appearance, with the ruined zmambaries nnd tombs on ita 

ers, the latter being probably those of Musalmana, who fell 
in battle at the siege of Pandua : there ia abundance of vegeta- 
tion on its surface. 

There is a tank near this called Shimabasan, visited by sterile 
women, who take a patali aweetmeat in their hands, dip it in 
the water, if it floate to them, they regard it ia a mgn they 
will have a son. 

Beinchi, a populons village of 15,000 people, ia notorious for 
dakaiti—the painadar system, correeponding to the Insh Mid- 
die men or Rack Rent system, leads to thia. Mr. Dampier, in his 
Inet police report, states, that had it not been for the employ- 
ment given by the Railway embankments, the poverty of ihe 
peasantry here would have led to great robberies, 

A few miles beyond, we enter the Burdwan zillah, a garden 
in a wilderness, containing a p tion of 1,440,000 (sea Asiatic 
Researches, Vol, XVI), one-fifth of whom are Musalmana. 

Beyond is Mimeari, filty-five miles, likely to be a Railway ata- 
tion. The alluvial soil of Bengal begins to cease, and the land to 
rise; the streams no longer bear down mud but gravel, the soil 
becomes sandy, the ere ig a kind of sachAerium, and forms 
a beautiful hedge—the dignonia odoratissima exhales a delightful 
perfume, the roads are Kept in good order, being metalled with 
Aankar,a nodular deposit of limestone, from calcareous eprings ; 
it rezemblen large pebbles, tuberculated on the surface ; 1¢ binds 
very well for s, but forms a disagreeable dust, and after 
rain, becomes very sticky; it is curious to see in the North 
Weat Provinces, gangs of men beating this down, mixed 
with water, with a wooden mallet, when it speedily forme a 
surface ae smooth ag a plastered wall, and as hard asa limestone 


At Datiea Bazar, the Damuda river, « mountain torrent 
proaches within a fow miles of the rond, running parallel to it 
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on the left, as far as the Barrakur. It rises in the hills of 
Ramghur, and drains about 7,200 equara miles of country. 
Ta the rains as much water falla into it as would fill a channel 
twenty feet deep and two miles wide, We may judge of the 
rush of ita waters, from the fact, that whereaa in the highest 

ring tides in June, the river at Calcutta rises seventeen feat, 
the uda at Ampta, the same distance from the sea, bas only 
an cleyation of ten inches. 

Approaching Burdwan by a fine avenue of old trees, wa 
have on the left the Mission Church, erected by tho lata Rev. 
J. Weitbrecht, at a cost of Rs, 10,000. The Miasion, with 
ita interesting boarding achools, deserves a visit. The tank 
opposite the church, on the right side of the road, was the 
receptacle of the bodies of many murdered travellers, in daya 
of thug notoriety, when they were strangled on the high road, 
and their warm corpses were flung into this tank. 

The ground beyond was the scene of stirring events. 100 
yours ago, 120,000 Mehrattas lay encamped here: “ those mili~- 
tary mushrooms, who spread from the Ganges to the Kavery,” 
rivala firat of the Moslems, and who, aided by the French, for 
forty yeara contested with England for enpre in India. 

A mile to the left lies the Damuda, “ une mer de sable blanc,” 
which formerly flowed into the Hugli, by 2 detour aa far South aa 
Bundipur, and then Norch toN yaserai; it now disembogues itaelf 
near Diamond Harbour, forming, with ita barren sands, those 
shoals, the James and Mary, which threaten, ere long, to block 
ap the Hugli navigation for large ehips—the eilt held in suspen- 
sion inthe Damuda in the rains 18 eatimated at two cubic inches 
per cubic foot of water. In the North West Proviaces there 
is a great proportion of sedimentary deposit in rivers—-thia also 
comea down here. Wea need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
accounts we have of the Gangea in 1794, filling up, with 
ite sediment, the mouth of the Bhagirathi, five miles in 
length, containing 900 millions solid feet. Respecting these 
changes, ace Selections of Public Correspondence, No. IL, 

on the Nuddea Rivers. We have also to calculate on 
the effects the Gangetic ood other canals of irrigation aro 
likely to have on the supply of water which the rivera Jumna 
and Ganges send to the Lower Provinces. The coal mines give 

ent to boatmen on this river in carrying 81,000 tons 
of annually to Calcutta, by a detour of 400 miles, at a 
cost of three annasand a half per maund-—its uads have been the 
great terror of late days, proposed by the Commission of 1836, 
to be abandoned ; but a recent report, No. XIE. of Selections of 
Public Correspondence, opposes this viow, recommending that the 
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bunds of the right bank be broken down, and that aluices be 
opened at intervals in the left bank, to drain the water off, and 
raise the low country by a silting process. 

The Raja of Burdwan’s palace is well worth a visit of a few 
hours—he is the richest landed proprietor in Bengal, drawing a 
revenue of half a million sterling, out of which he paya to 
Government twenty lakhs. A new palace has been lately erect- 
ed by him, superbly fornished. He hasa fine menagerie, a 
splendid tank, thirty acres in extent, and epacioua gardens. In 
this place is luid the scene of the popular Bengali poem, the 
Vidya Sundara., 

The Raja's family ia of Kshetryia origin, but of modern date 
——the Raja of Vishnupur, in thia district, cnn trace his regal 
ancestry tor 1,000 year. Burdwan has a population of 60,000: 
it had the title given to it of Ausumapur, or the flowery city. 

At Golgaon, a few milea beyond the staging bungalow of 
Sireole, and twenty-five miles from Burdwan, commences the 
proposed line of Railway for the “stcam port of Caloutta” 
—Rajmahal, which will then be aix hours from Calentta, by a 
Railway of 180 miles. The detour of boats in the dry season 
to Rajmahal vii the Sunderbunds, is 308 miles. The lino crosses 
the Aji river, a few miles West of Elimbazar, to which large 
boats can come from the Hugli in the raina, Thia Railway 
will enable the traveller to enjoy the views in Birbhum,—tho 
wild and beautiful scenery of the Rajmahal hills,—aond to ace 
the remains of Gaur, the Nineveh of Bengal, called by Akbar, 
the paradise of countrica, a city which, three centuries ago, bad 
two millions of inhabitants, and was encloacd by a wall twenty 
milea in circumference and sixty feet high. The cnsoade of 
Mutijirna, and the rocks of Jangirn, are alzo interesting. 
The whole of a country teeming in the remains of antiquity, 
so well described by Franklin in his Jains, will then be brought 
to light. Birbhum and Bhagalpur are almost terre incognita, 
while Darjiling, ‘the natural aanatarium of Bengal,” porched 
7,218 feet high, will open new views to us regardin Sikkim and 
Butan :—-Sikrigali, Malda, Colzang, Bhagalpur, and ite Jain re- 
mains, Patarghate, the second Benares, with ita sculptures aad 
Buddhist caves—one of which is 136 feet long, ond twenty-four 
broad, without a pillar or beam to support its roof—Monghyr, and 
Patna, will be accersible. How littl do we know of” LITER, 
Tirhut, and Rangpur! 

Birbhum, the ancient Maflabkumi, is quite unexplored: 
it pays lia 750,000 annual revenue to Government, but 
little ia spent on the education of the people, though they 
nmpount to 700,000, and yet more than 30,000 bigaha have been 
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given up to Devafra purposes, The worshipof Yam, the judge 
of denth, is extensively prevnlent hero, The Senfais, an abori- 
ginal tribe, xbound in the zillah. The famous shrine of Vai- 
danath or Deaghur is in thia zillah; ita temple, built neazly 
three centuries since, isa mile in circumference: ita mela, in 
Mareb, 12 a8 weil attended as any one in India. To the North 
of it lies the Jangai tarai, a wild spot, the lands of which were 
let out on the plan of Military Colonies, by Warren Tastings, 
to the veteran sipahis: tho aborigines here have thick lips. 

A steamer can now go aa quickly from New York to Liver- 
pool, asfrom Calcutta toTtajmahal, The Railway will make groat 
chances in the country. We find that, in three yeare—from 1842 
to 1845-——-49,209 veesela, paying a toll of Rs 486,600, passed 
Jangipur—that in another year, 63,493 tons passed down, 95,373 
up tho river; and of passengers 31,950 down, and 26,428 up, 
The majority of these will pour down by the rail, and will render 
Burdwan and its neighbourhood very different from what they 
have been. Wo montion a few atatistica to show what changes 
in the line of traffic are likely soon fo occur. The annual edin- 
merce of the Gangea from Calcutta to Mirzapur amounts to 
1,666,000 tons, and 569,000 pacsengers; from Delhi to Mirzapur 
897,G00 tons, and 446,000 passengers. Sugar, 100,000 toas, from 
the North West Provinecs to Calcutta ; salt, 125,000 tona, from 
Calcutta to the North West Proyinees, ‘The kankar, limestone, 
building-stone, and aaul timber of the Rajmahal district, will find 
a good sale in Calentta: in fact, between the Rajmohal and 
Corrakpur hills, the mincral and other treasurcs are Immense, 
and only require a means of tranait. 

Near Caksa, at the 102nd mile-stone, ihe road begina to 
nndulate slightly: at ihe 110th mile-atone we come to a coun- 
ry yielding a lJarge supply of charcoal; the eluvyium ia left 

ehind. 

At Kyrasle, 112 miles, the Jand ia 360 feet higher 
than the sea level, and the view is picturesque; two spurs 
are thrown off from those elevations, one in the direction 
of Berhampur, the other of Nuddeo; for o full account of theae, 
aoc Wilkams’s Geological Report on the Damuda Vatiey. From 
thia place the coal measures of the Damuds valley commence, 
and extend nearly as far as Dagsama, covered extensively with 
alluvium, mixed with a nodular argillaceous limestone, called 
gootin, aed for building purpoves, 

Copsee, with sondstone peeping out, are to be acen before 
we come to Mangalpur, reminding one of the Hounslow Heath 
of former days, though without its highwaymen emerging 
from the bush. Calcutta Cockneys may talk of the diftigultics 
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of our Grand Trunk Road—what would they have said to Eng- 
lish roads thirty years ago? Well do we recoilect having to travel 
from London to Bristol, in 1824, on the outside of a mail coach, 
of a cold November night, right glad to get a seat on any 
terms, and having the tedium of the way relieved by the 
guard's ancedotes of highwaymen’s adventures on Hounsdow 
Heath, while hia full-chareed brass blunderbusa showed that 
the danger had not altogether passed away. 

Maagaipur, cituated in a vale, memorable for the forays 
between the different coal proprictors, ia tho commencement 
of the con! district. The mines of Raniganj, so called from 
the Rani of Burdwan having had the propriatary rights vosted 
in her, are between the Damuda and Aji rivers. The history of 
monopoly in connection with those mines would, if revealed, 
unfold many a curious acenc in connection with the state of 
law in the Mofusail. They were opened thirty yearango by a 
Mr, Jones, and deserve a visit of a few hours. Dr. MelLclland, 
in his Geological Survey, gives ua some beautiful drawings of the 
fossils of the Burdwan coal. The diik bungalow here is pret- 
tily situated. From the 123th to the 140th mile, the road 
passea along the Burdwan Coal field: to the left may he seen 
Baharinath hill towering aloft, The Aji river flows to the 
right at a distance of twelve miles, running prrallel to the 
Damudn; it ia navigable, in the rains, ninety miles from its 
confluence with tho Bhagirathi. 

By Christmas, 1854, the Railway will be completed. By 
that time a fine hotel will be ostablished here—which will mike 
the place 4 kind of Hampton Court for Ditchers on holidays, 
when, aftera pleasant journcy of five hours, they will be landed 
at the foot of tho hills, und be able to realize enjopments to which 
the denizena of the Mahratta Ditch are now quite strangers, 

A litile beyond this, the region of the hills begins—the 
Steitze: land of Bengal, the future scene of mincral and metallic 
enterprize for this country. Thesa hills, onee the seats of Bud- 
dhist shrinea and monasteries, with their contemplativa re- 
sidents and chaunting pricsta, are dextined yet to be the abodes 
of s bustling, noisy, mining population, to be the Cornwall of 
Tengal, when the name Aala Desk, or coal country, will be 
much more applicable than ita present one, of Bahar, the land 
of Buddhist monks. The Damuda coal field alone embraces an 
aren of seventy aquare miley, having 300 feet in thicknesa of 
coals. Those hills continue for 140 miles, on to the foot of the 
Dhanwii pasa, a land of hill and dale, wood and water, abound- 
ing in scenery, interceting to the geologist, and lover of the pic- 
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the damp and fog of Calcutta ara left behind. When the 
Railway, which, after many blunderings and delays, is hasten- 
ing to ite completion, shall! fand the inhabitant of Calcutta, who 
has been for yonrs inhaling the sultry and fetid atmosphere of 
the Ditch, in five hours, in the land of the mountain and dell— 
we anticipate a great extension to the pleasures of a residence 
in India. T’o the sportaman also it is not devoid of interest, as 
the district of Pachete, with ita trap hills, swarma with tigers 
and bears, the destruction of which would be a real act of 
kindness to the defencelcss natives. Palamow, Sirquja, Chota 
Nagpur, and Pachete, will afford various aubjecta of interest to 
the tourist in connection with their aboriginal tribes, primeval 
foresta and rude border chieftains, who, like the lords of the 
Rhine, or the Rob Roys of Scotland, exercised their prodatory 
habits on oll defencelcas persons who came within their reach ; 
and we trust the knowledge of their condition will also cali out 
the sympathies of the Christian philanthropist. There are, in 
Behar and Bengal, 150,748 villages, two-thirds of which heve a 
system of yernacular education, but based on superstition. 
Will a Government, which draws a revenue of twenty millions 
from India, do nothing to give an improved tona to theso? The 
coal mines and Railway, b giving employment, will have a 
civilizing effect on the people, and will thus give an impulae to 
education. 

We enter now on a new state of things. Inatcad of the cun- 
ning, cheating Bengali, destitute of any real fecling of patriot- 
jam, wa meet with a nobler and more independent race. The 
language of Bengal gives way to the Hindi and Urdu, the man- 
nera of the people era more manly, frank, and European, the soil 
altera, the alluvium of Bengal is no more found—eight centuries 
ago, this country waa Buddhist, and Jain monarchs ruled—tha 

. dhi or Pali, a daughter of the Sanskrit, which ig 
now the sacred language of Ceylon and Burmoh, was then used 
here. On this interesting eubject much information may be plean- 
ed from Fa Hian's Travels in Bengal in the fourth century, pob- 
lished by the Bengal Asiatic Society. (See aleo the Caieutta ite- 
view, No, VUL—Zndien Buddhism.) The present state of it is 
as different from the past as is that of Judea now from what it 
waa inthe dayaof Solomon. Bahar ia now « place of ruing:— 
crumbling temples, remains of granite columns, towers, 

ea, cities, are found in districts now quite wild and depo- 

ted. Even the site of Palibathra bas been igned to four 
ifferant localities. Bengal, which in Mogul days wae o 
Botany Bay, ia in the ascendant, with its city of palaces 
and hovelx, while Gaye, Rajgrita, and Saher, are oaly 
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names and shadows of the peat Babar, which once sent 
Buddhism from its bosom, supplied Gautama as a law-giver to 
Ceylon and Burmah, and became the cradle of Chinese Bud- 
dhism, ia now * jn the aere and yellow leaf,"—but we trust 
railroads will open out such o country to the sympathies 
of Christian mi now all ia darkness. It senda opium to 

ison the Chincse. For an account of the manufacture of 

har opium, see Eutwell's Heport, Selections of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, No. 1. 

The hills assume a wavy appearance; if one could conceive 
one of thoso immensé rollera at tha Cape suddenly frozen, 
it would give an idea of this swelling of the ground,—the 
road reminds one very much of those great military routea 
constructed by Napoleon in France. The aoil is gravelly, 
and only low jungle toe be secn, whilo to the Weat, conical 
isolated hilla rise to the height of a thousand feet—a welcoma 
sight to him who has been “ long in populous cities spent.” 
Along with this the atmosphers becomes more bracing and cool, 
and free from the Caleutta damp. Some collieries apperr on the 
right—symbols of the future changes in this now desolate 
district. 

The soil is poor, but it contains within its bosom the 
germs of great improvement for thia neglected country; the 
mineral resourcea will draw [European settlers here, increase 
trade, schools will rise, and, we trust, the hopes of Chriatianity 
will follow in their train, and that missionariea will take one hint 
from the example of the Duddhist propagandiste in this coun- 
try—act more on the agricultural population »and adopt an 
extensive course af itinerant preaching. The coal mines will 
make tho district another Cornwall. 

The Nunze suspension bridges, a few miles East of Assensole, 
ia a splendid erection, over a khal which drains 150 square miles 
of country. 

On approaching the Berraknr, the road passes over an iron- 
atone district. On the eastern bank, close to the road, are three 
remarkable temples. 

The Sarrakur river, a bed of sand in the dry senson, but 
navigable for boats of 600 maunda in the rains, is crossed at the 
146 ile: it divides Pachote from Birbhum. This river rises 
in the of Hézaribhag, and crossing the truak road West 
of Surhi, rona parallel to it at the distance of fourteen miles 
neatly. To the North of it is a fina country, bounding with 
tich valleya—a full account of them is given by Dr. McLelland, 
in his Geulogical Survey of India, Santals, Lohars, Ghatwale, 
and other Hindu tribes, occupy them. Fine timber could be 
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procured from these districts. Dr. McLalland gives a list of 
492 different sorta of plants which he found in this quarter. 
The Garrakur joins the Damuda a few milea South of the road. 
Lhe Pachcte Mountain rises beyond, presenting a noble ap 
carance from the river, towering in ita dim outline to the 
eight of 1,900 faet, compared by the natives to tho shape of 
an elephant’sa back. 

failanga, 148 milea, is near the weatern limit of the 
coal bason of the Duinnuda valley; to the Sonth of it, a fow 
milca, are hot eprings in a coal district. A short distance bayond 
Tuldanga, the junction of the sandstone and gneiss rock, forming 
the elevated tuble-land of Wpper Bengal, ia passed over, The 
jungle here ia composed chicily of thorny bushes of zizyphus ; 
the twigs of the butea frendvsa are covered with “ lurid red tears 
of isc,” which is collected here in abundarice, from 1h plant. 
The coal crops out here at the surface, and many fine fossils have 
been obtained. According to Evereat ( Gleanings of Sctence, 
1831, p. 133,) these eminencea were once, like Kurope, islands 
of primitive rocks, rising in the middle of a large occan; the 
debris formed beds of humus, out of which vegotables crew and 
formed tle present sil. A> in all coal districts, the soil is 
barren, 

On « clear day Parasnath ean be eeen from Paldanga, ris- 
ing majestically with ita conienl peak.—The Sinai of the 
Jaina, being to thom what Adam's peak is to the pilgrims of 
the Cinnamon Isle. 

A few miles beyond Taldanga, we leave the sand-stone, in 
which the coallica, and como to a district of primary rocks— 
the roadgy arc mended with quariz. The country etill rises, 
and hills appear more numerous, until we reach Sagsana, 
the residence of a Deputy-Magistrate, We entch o glimpse of 
Parnsnath, towering far ebove all the mimor hills, in the form of 
a cone, with a rugged peak. The view ia favoured by the clear 
dry atmosphere of thosa regions. Bagsama is right in the 
centre of the Tiger district, and ia situated in Packe?e,* a terre 
incognita, having a curious class of aborigines, fond of cating 
rate. Dr, Hooker's Notes give an interesting view of tha 
botany and geology of thia district. 

Fiicort, 170 miles from Calcutta, is 1,050 feet abovegtha sea 
evel. Five miles from it, at Aajafivta, a new road Branches 
off to Chofa Nagpur. Another road ia being made from Rajafuta, 
passing Chaukya, to connect the Chota Nagpur rood with 
the Ganges at Surajehur. The coal fields at Kahurbali are 


* Bageana ws put down lo the maps a3 part of tho Birbhum district. 
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also to be connected with the Ganges by a branch road to 
Chukra, 

A little beyond this we enter the Ramgiur district, wild and 
rocky, once noted for the border raids of ita chieftains—nat the 
head of whom was the Raja of Chota Nagpur--the road here was 
dreaded as much by travellers, as Black [eath waa in the days 
of our fore-fathers ; the zomindara levied their black mail, and 
entrenched in their jungle fustuesses, bade defiance to the British 
troops, Dr. Buchanan states, that the Cheros, an aboriginal tribe 
who lived in Ramghur and the Shahabad hills, were “ once lords 
paramount of the Gangetic provinces"—it would be intereating 
to examine the data for this statement. This district is rich in 
iron and coal, 

Tope-chanchi bungalow, 188 milce from Caleutta, 1,128 feet 
above the sea level, lies at the foot of Paragnath, The ecenery 
eround is charming; in fact, we have seen few places to equal it 
in thia respect ; it ia embosonied in an amphitheatre of benuti- 
fully wooded mountains. The traveller should endeavour to 
leave this pluce carly in the morning, or three hours before 
punsel, 80 ag to have the pleasure of the viewe along the road, 
winding round the base of Jurasn th, “ giant of mountnins,” 
which assumes new aspects of beauty and sublimity, according 
aa the curves in the read alter the prospect. Parasnath will, 
very probably, come years hence, be a favorite excursion for 
Calcutta people, when they can steal away for a few days from 
business, to luxuriate in its quiet and magnificent scencry. 
Tears abound in the acizhbourhood of Tupe-chanchi. Dr, 
Hooker givea a full account of the botany af the hills near 


1s. 

Near the village of Zaé Bug, beyond Tope-chanchi, ten bear- 
era and a dhuli can be obtnined for about five rupecs to eon- 
vey the travallor, through a ecrics of wooded ravings, to the foot 
of Parasnath, which ia very close to the road. The ascent is 
very atecp and rocky ; and about 800 feet from the top there is 
-on this side a large and handsome temple, with s marble floor 
and altar, anda hollow dome; near it is tha only spring on 
tho mountain: descending to the North you have ao longer 
distance to go, it jy lesa steep and moro undulating; there 
are many fing trees, and the viewa are very mi: next 
appearagthe Jain monastery, At the foot of the hill, you 
pass through the rocky beda of dry torrente, amid gloomy 
lens, over-arched with foliage, with green schist and horn- 
blende shooting up tluough tho ground, while, in the dis- 
tance, ride the domes of the Jain temples of Afuddaband ; near 
them ia a fine banyan, a sacred tree with the Jains. Madavan, 4 
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Jain village, ia embosomed in a clearance of tho forest, oneof thesa 
romantic dalea, which intersect the ground between the road and 
the foot of Paraanath, reminding one of a similar romantic se- 
ciusion for religieusee at Port Royal, near Paria. The Jain esta- 
blishment here ig much frequented at the season of pilgrimage, 
in March, when 100,000 people nesemble; in the temple ia a black 
image of Paraanath, having seven expanded heada of a cobra 
tshis cancpy. Some of the priests have clotha over their moutha, 
to prevent their awallowing insects, and thus destroying life. 
Thia temple was built by Jagat Set, the great Jain merchant of 
Murashidabad, in the time of Clive, who waa worth ten orores 
of rupeoes—ihere is here Adeiraphal, a deity with a lion’s 
head—we saw the images of Chakreswari and Padmavati also, 
which are worshipped by the Jains. 

Parasnath, a mnaa of granite, is o spur of the Rajmahal hills, 
and towers to the height of 4,233 feet. AI! who have made 
the ascent unite in enthusiastic admiration of the scenery, in 
auch admirable contrast with the monotonous flat of Bengal. 
It will bo a mighty boon to tho people of Calcutta, when they 
can get to Parnsnath in a few hours, at an expense of twer- 
ty-five rupees. 

Parasnath is the eastern metropolis of Jain worship, as Abu 
in Rajputana is the western one. Crowds of Jnin pilgrims, from 
all parts of India, resort to thie place. They climb te the moun- 
tain top, direct from Muddabuad, in orderto visit the spot where 
Parasnath, oncof their hero gods, obtained xirvan, or emancipation 
from matter. As the Hindus attach great respect to the print of 
Vishno’s foot.go do tho Jains, a sect which arosc on the ruins 
of Buddhism, about the eleventh century, to the foot of 
Parasnath. For anaccurnte and compendious account of the 
Jains, see Flphinstone'’s Jadia. Franklin, in his &essarches on 
the Jains and Bhuddhists, gives us an account of Parasnath, 
with a beautiful drawing of ite temple-crowned hills. 

The ascent ocenpied Dr. Hooker five hours and a half, the 
descent three-quartcra of an hour, ina dul, part of it down 
stairs of aharp rock, 

Parasnath seems likely, cre long, to be famous for the mineral 
resources in ita neighbourhood. To the North of it lies the 

t coal field of Kurakdea; Kurhurdali ig to its North-east, 
ying o coal field, four miles from East to West, and two 
from North to South, 800 feet above the sca level. 

On the road to Dumri, may be observed the cixafpine 
paniculata climber “ festooning the trees, n magnificent climber, 
with deep an leaves, and porgcous racemes of orange 
blossoms.” Dumri bungalow, 202 miles,—nccording to Hooker, 
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1,429 feet above the sealevel, is beautifully situated, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of wood-crowned hills of gneiss, horn-blende, 
schist an quarts tin ore is found at fourteen miles distant, while 
at Karrakdya, twenty miles North, immense maseoa of mica are 
procurable, which sell for four rdpeea per maund; three-fourths 
of the mica used in Bengal is brought from thia place. Nilgaua 
abound in the forests here, the anfelope picta, about the size 
of an ox, with sloping back and short horns 

At Bagoda, 214 miles, is the bombax tree with its but- 
treased trunk ; the road winds beautifully slong, the hille are 
clad with Gemeiina, ee Buchaniana; * x abound” 
here, among othera, the mohoka ( phaenccopaus tristis, } a walking 
cuckoo, with a voice like that of ue English name-aake.” Thea 
views to the Hast are macnificent. 

We come to Beleuppie, 226 miles; 300 yards from the 
road are four hot springs, they rise in little ruined brick 
tanks, about six feet across. ‘There is a tank here twelve 
feet in diameter, eupplied by a cold spring, which flows 
between two hot ones; they all meet and flow together 
into one large tank; one of them is hot enough to boil eggs, 
and has a horrid nauseous taste, reminding one of the waters 
of Aix-la- Chapelle salt is deposited. Dr. Hooker found the 
temperature of the hot aprings to be 189°, 170°, 173° and 190°, 
while that of the cold spring ia their immediate neighbourbood 
was 75°. Varioua plants grow in the water. A water-beetle 
abounded at a temperature of 1]2°, and frogs were very active 
at 90°. 

The Burkuita river is a large etream in the gains, carryi 
along gneiss and granite bouldera. me 

Barshatti, 240 wiles, ia noted for ita magnificent tope 
of mango, banyan, and peepnl trees: dorassia, a kind of 

m trees, are to be seen here eighty feet high. Their 

ower part is a short cone, tapering to one-third the 
-height of the stem, the trunk to two-thirds. The Indian 
elianum trea is here “conspicuous for ita pale bark and 
curving branches, leafy at their apices.” A fragrant and trane- 
parent gum exudes from ita trunk. 

Burhi has, three milea to the East, the Barrakur bridge, 
noble stone edifice of nine arches, each of fifty fect span. To the 
North of Burhi are copper, lead, mica, and iron mines. A little 
beyond Burhi, the road is 1,524 feet above the aea level; we 
then pass the bed of the Barrakur, a river which is an affuent 
of the Damuda ; after thie, excepting the Dhunwa Pass, we hava 
no more of the wooded hills, which continued for 120 miles, 
indicating thus that the table-land is near its termination. 


BR 
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Near Champaran, 257 milea, and 1,526 feet above the sea, ia 
the commencement of the Diunwa Pass. Champaran ia 1,311 
feet nhove the sea level: from thia the Ramghur table-iand, 
which has had wooded hills for 120 miles, begina to stoop to 
the Behar plains below, which extend in one uniform level to the 
foot of the Himalayas. The Dhunwe Paas leads to the valley 
of the Soane; the road is atcep, carried In a zigzag direction 
down a broken hill of gneiss, six miles, with a descent of nearly 
1,000 feet; of this 600 aro very rugged and steep, constructed 
by the sappers and miners in 1836-37. The pose is well wood- 
ed, abounds in quartz and felspar ; the scenery 18 picturesque, and 
quite novel to a Bongali. The following trees are in the passes 
here:—acacia, butes, casaia, bombax, argemone mexicana, and 
alao the calotropis or purple madar, much waed in cases of lepro- 
ay. Dhunwa dak bungalow, 265 miles from Calcutta, at the foot 
of the mountain, is 1,000 feet below the mountain top, and yet 
817 fect above the sea level. The views from it aro very 
beautiful, an amphitheatre of wood-capped hills, the continuation 
of a chain stretching from Cambay to Rajmahal. The bambu 
here is green, whereas at a higher level, it is yollow or white— 
wild peacocks are in the woods—-some large and handsome 
stone bridges arc at the foot of the pass, that at Ghawa ie a 
very fine one, and crossca the Mohana torrent with five arches 
of sixty-five foet span cach. 

The approach to Stirgati is lined with trees of the bombax, 
acacin, and borassus genera, while here and there the poppy iv 
cultivated : on the topa of some of the hills are to be seen tele- 
graphs erected in the time of the Mahratta war, te com- 
municate between our troopa and Calcutta. Shirgati, or the 
Tirer Pass, ig now a poor place, containing 1,090 houses, tho 
larvest town on the road next to Burdwan; previous to 1834 it 
was the civil station—and the old Caleutta road, vié Viehoupur 
and the Dhungye Pasa, came out here: “ tortuous and water 
worn” the first rond wna along the Ganges route. It is built 
on af island of the Fulgo river, which flowa from Gaya. The 
romaing of tomba and morques indicate a period of formor 
greatness, probably in the days of Shir Shah, a Bahar man, who 

ecame Emperor of Delhi, but did not forget his native coun- 
try. The town lies to the North of the Trunk Road, near it ie 
an old mud fort, built in 1764. The Zifajen bridgo, sevén miles 
East of Shirgati, is deserving of notice, built entirely of stone, 
the Jargest bridga on tho road, having fifteen arches of fifty 
fect span each. 

A road, twenty-two miles long, passable for a carriage, runs from 
Shirgati to Gaya, the central spot for Hindu and Jain pilgrimage 
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——the paradige of 15,000 priestly impostors, noted for their ex- 
tortiona, tying the thumbs of pilgrime together, who do not yield 
to their demands. The Govarnment formerly derived half o fakh 
yoarly by the pilgrim tax, It is asingular fact that when Gaya 
waa attacked by the Mabrattas, those priests formed themselves 
into regimenta and repulsed them. Noted of late fur its opium 
cultivation, it ia still the Jervsalem of the Jains. Martin's 
Eastern India furnishes a full description of this place, and of 
the whole district of Shahabad, of the city of Baher, with ita 
old fort and mosques, and of Aujgriha, with ita Buddhist caves. 

At Shirgati, the old road from Calcutta to Benarea, called forty 
years aro the new road, a curiosity with ita bridges, now in the 
midet of fields, converges, forming from this to Benares one line 
with the present one ; travellers by dak, forty yeara ago, had to 
hire tom-tom-men to keep off the tigers, while guards were sta~ 
tioned at different places to frighten away the dakoits. When 
the rail opens out to Patna, the traveller from Caleutta to Delhi 
coming down ought return vii Patna, Monghyr, and Rajmalhal. 
The population of Putna, in 1837, was 284,132. 

Beyond Shirpati, a range of low hills, spurs of the Vindhya, 
rons parallel on the left; “ thoy are of yolcanio rocks, greenstone 
and syenite, apparently forcing up the beds of quartz and gneiss 
from below. Caiufropis and argenone arc immensely abundant, 
with a purple solaxum, veronica, anagailis, eyuiselum, tri- 
chodenta indica, doraginee, lebiate” Gums and medicinal 
herbs are procured from the wooda here, as also the tussor alk 
from the osan tree; the shell of the chrysalis of the tusser worm 
ia eo strong, as to be used for binding matchlock-barrels to 
their stocks. Lfalf the arca of thia zillah ie occupied with hills 
aud jungle. In the great famine of 1770, one-third of the popu- 
lation of Bakar died; men eating mco, and mothers their 
children—hence the jungle enereased from depopulation, as waa 
the case inthe Sunderbunds, Round Shirgati, however, 225 
villages have been re-peopled. 

Medanpur dik bungalow, 14 miles West of Shirgati, haa a pic- 
tureaque and antique locality ; three miles from it are the tem- 
ples and ruins of Umga, described by Major HKittoe, (Asiatic 
Journal, 1847.) There are filty-two small temples; the great 
temple of Jagannath, 400 yeara old, ie sixty feet high. There 
are Cufic inscriptiona over the gateway the old rniued palace, 
tank, and town of Umga—the hills around capped with small 
temples, are novelties here. 

ere ian handsome suspension bridga over the Pompor 
river, four miles East of the Soane; the village of Seris on the 
Pompon, about one mile North of the rond, ie worth a vit, aé 
being most ptoturesque. 
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Croasing the Soane, we enter the zillah of Shahabad, theancient 
Kikata, A foll account of thia is givenin Buchanan's Fastern 
India, also in Traver’s Statistics of Shahabad, It contains a popu- 
lation of 1,602,274, yielding arevenueof Re, 1,394,396 out of 
2,425,058 acres, of which one-sixth is uncultivated or unenl- 
turable. There are 8,936 yilleges—no Government achools of 
any kind. 

The Soeane river, called by Arrian the third in rank of the 
Andian rivera, is crossed at Barroon, 557 feet above the sen level: 
we pass it by fording and ferrying ; it takea twonnd a half hours 
to go over, being three miles wide; the ghari being drawn by six 
oxen through deep beds of sand—a regiment takes twenty-four 
hours—-it reminds one of the sands of the Keyptian desert; ita 
quicksanda are very treacherous: a causeway, 150 fect in length, 
composed of large slaba of sandstone, is now being constract- 
ed, a4 an experiment, in the middle of the river. The traveller 
ought to cross either in the morning or evening, 80 as to have 
the aublime view of sunrise or sunset behind the Rhotas hills, 
illuminating at the same time Akotes, once the impregnable for= 
tress of Shir Shah, and Sasseram his burial place. The Soane 
rises in the mountain of Gandwana, from the eame fount aa the 
Nerbuddsa. The Soane, “ the only tributary of the Ganges that 
ja not enow-born,” has a course of 500 miles; it wag called the 
Hiraneyabaha, by the ancients, who supposed that, like the Tagua, 
it rolled down sands of gold; however, pretty pebbles, jasper 
and agate, are to be found in it, carried down from the 
Vindya hills. (See Asiatic Hesearches, Vol. XIV., p. 399), 
Though not carrying gold, yet, we trust, the coal mines found 
out in Palemow, on the Keyla, one of ita tributaries, will bring 
in golden treasures. Pliny and Arrian mention this river, 
and probably, in former days, it may have washed down gold 

from some California in the hills. 

Rihotas, 1,759 feet above the sea, ia a spur of the Kymore range, 
a branch of the Vindya mountains which run from Chunar to 
Cambay,—the ancient mountain retreate of the Bhila and other 
aboriginal tribes, their fastnesaes against the ruthless arm of 
Brahminical persecution. Stretching along Orissa, Berar and 
the Nerbudda, they formed an inaccessible retreat; the scencry 
ie very fine in the midst of the pictureaque valley of the Soane, 
lined with wooded hills, a favorite excursion for touriata from 
Mirzapur and Benares. (See Benares Magazine, and Martin's 
Eastern India, Vol. L, pp. 432—454, for an account of the 
Soane valley, and of the ruined palace of Shir Shah, ercoted 
1539, with ita high galleries, jong cool arcades and terraced 
walka, embosomed in an amphitheatre of wooded hills.) It 
has been compared to Ragselas’ Happy Valley. Man Sing, so 
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well known in Bengali history, erected many buildings on it, 
and it was a place of security for treasure and women: it was 
& place of refuge for 200 years. Aurungzeb destroyed the idole: 
see a drawing in Afartin, Vol. I., p. 439. Shir Shah designed 
to make hia native country the seat of Empire, and Shergar 
his citadel, but after Humayun’sa army were obliged to leave 
Bengal throuch its unhealthinese, Shir Shah became Emperor 
of India, in 1540, but Humayun threw oll his children from ita 
precipitous heighta. Thus ended the Patan rule. Rohitas, who 

rat acttled at Rhotas, was an ancestor of the great Rama. 
Catechu trees abound here, alsa peacocks. 

At the village of Diéri, on the opposite bank, ie « lonely 
grave-yard, which contains the tombs of some Miuropeana who, 
probably, met thoir death in the Sonne, winch in the rams rolls 
# torrent threa miles wide and ten feet deep... Here horees 
or vehicles may be procured for a trip to Aiozas, through a well- 
cultivated country. <A precipitous cliff, 100 feet high, rises from 
tha plains ; the road in this and various other parta has been 
raised, in consequence of the fall of water from the hills having 
been found to have been much greater than waa at firat thought. 

Sasseram,a city of Musulman tombs, has a population of 
10,000-——Sasseram means a thousand play-things, and 1a said to 
have derived thia name from a certain Asur who remded there, 
who hada thousand arms, and on each a different toy. Jungle 
ceases here, and the scenery is fine, woorled hilla and table-land 
in the distance, but ita preat oliject of interest is the tomb of Shir 
Shab, the “ tiger king.” A native of this place, though the eon 
of s Patan zemindar, he rose by hia energies to be Emperor of 
India, in 1540—he lies buried here in the midat of a tank, a mile 
in circumference, in a tomb composed of a large octagonal hail, 
covered by a dome, and surrounded by a gallery. Hie rival, 
Humayun, Akbar’s father, whom he drove from the throne, 
lies in Delhi. The king ia buried in the centre of the 
great holl, opposite the kibla or prayer niche, having a emall 
‘oohuan at the head. Tis favorite officera are buried at their 
masters feet. A drawing ia given of this tomb in Afur- 
tin's Hastern India, Vol. J., p, 425; half a mile North-west is the 
tomb of his con Selim, but the family were killed by the Mogula, 
and thua the visions of having a second Delhi vanished :—-see 
Eiphiostone’s Sketch of Shir Shab. 

Shir Shah erected a handsome tomb to his father Haseyn; 
had he lived, he intended to have made Sasseram another Delhi, 
and Shahabad the seat of Empire, but Bahar has never rison 
to note, Shir Shah, however, introduced the rupee coinage, and 
that still remaing, (For a full description of Sasseram and its 
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monuments, sea Afartin's Fastern India, Vol. I., pp, 422--430} 

Sagseram haa public baths of ancient date. 

The Pergannah of Sasseram contains 898 villages, 409,646 
acres, of which one-quarter are uncultivated or barren. 

From Sassernm to Agra we have the sandstone formation. 

Jahanabad, 365 miles, haa a serai of brick and atone, built by 
Shir Shak. 

Kheramabed has a mosque, built, 250 yearsago, by Mir Ak- 
bar, collector of revenue in Jebangir'a time, 

The HKarmaneasa bridge, of free stone, finished m 1831, de- 
signed by J. Prinsep, of oriental celebrity, is a nobla monument 
to the memory of the munificent native Raja Putni Mul, of Be- 
nares, The eame man re-built a temple at Mathura, which 
cost 70,000 Re, made a stone tank there at a cost of three 
lakha, a wellat Jwala-mukhi, which cost 90,000 Re, : he spent 
$0,000 Ra. on a Ghat and temple at Hardwar; 66,000 lhe. 
ona serai at Brindayan: on theso and other public works he 

nt eight lakhs, for which Lord W. Bentinck made him a [taja, 

e has recorded, in four languages, on this bridge, the fact of 
his erecting it; the foundation had been previously Inid by the 

ime minster of Puna, who spent three lakhs on it—the sand 

eing twenty feet deep. The Karmanasa flowa from the Rhotas 
Hilla, risea thirty feet in the rains, and is 300 feet broud. (Sce 
Benares Magazine, Vol. UL, p. 253, also Gleanings in Science, 
October, 1831.) An account of the Karmanasa bridge ie given 
in the Calevtia Review, Vol. V., p. 304. 

When we consider the superstitious dread entertained by the 
natives, of the touch of the AKarmmasa waters, wo cao under- 
stand what a boon thia bridge has been to them. Their 
Puranas state, that when Jtdvan was besieged in Lunka, he was 

romised deliverance, provided he could bring from Kailas a 
inga, without its touching the ground; ho attempted to do 
ao, but Varuna entering hie stomach, he felt ao unpleasant, that 
he dropped the linga on the ground, and the impure water 
which flowed, constituted the Aarmenasa river, which means 
merit-destroying, as the Puranas state, that though a native, by 
visiting Benarcs, is sure of heaven, yet if he touches the water 
of this river, all the effiency of the Gances water is lost. This 
river risce in the romantic region of the Mirzapur highlands, 
and has some fine water-falle. 

Near the Bungalow are to be seen some inounds in memory 
of widows burned hare. 

The Karmenasa is the boundary of the Bengal and Bahar 
Government,—thoancient 2 achiz, whose capital was Pilibathri 
(Patna) ten wiles, of note even in Greek days, whose dominion 
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extended from Gaur to the Indus. Our recollections of Bahar 
are painful—the noble country of Bahar, whose energetic popu- 
lation formerly sent Buddhist priests to propagate their faith 
throughout Burmah, Ceylon, China, Tartary, Nepal and the 
Iiuatern Archipelago—is now herself totally neglected by a 
Christian Government, as far os educational efforts are con- 
cerned. Adam's Heports on the state of Vernacular education 
in Bahar, in 1834, present o gloomy picture; aince that time n0 
menaures have been taken to redresa that atate of things. 

Tassing the Karmanasa bridge, we enter the juriedic- 
tion of the North West Provinces; it forma the Weat frontier 
of Bahar, formerly it was the boundary of the Anglo-Indian 
dominion. We acon see the vast auperiority in point of ad- 
ministration between the North West Provinces and Ben- 
gal: everything indicates that the Lieutenant-Governor is 
acquainted with the condition of the people, whereas in Bengal, 
Calcutta is taken ag the type of the country, and no decided 
steps have beenas yet taken by Government to ameliorate the 
condition of the peasantry by education. 

There are 1,547 policemen stationed on the Trunk Jtoad 
between the Aermanasa and Dalhi, not like the old Charleys, 
to sleep away their time, but located in stations on the road, 
to patrol 7 night. (See Selections, WN. EV. Provinces, No. 

yD» 24. 

One signal benefit has been seen from this polices regulation 
of 1848—-the land along the Grand Trunk Road has been 
inthe proatest demand, and every sort of produce has risen 
in value, whereas the localities were formerly shunned by all 
classes of people, 

The difference in elevation of ground between the North 
West Provinces and “ green Bengal” is econ percoptible— 
in tha North West Provinces every thing has a hed-up 
appearance, the little grass left is dry and withered-—water is 
procured from very deep wells, there are no tanks, and the 
tall white praas of the North West Provinces shoots out to the 
heicht of six feet. 

The road approaching to Benores, “ the classic city of India,” o 
picture in miniature of ancient Bhdratbarsha, ig lined with 
trees, and soon the river front, forming the outer line of a semi- 
circle capped with temple and tower, bursts on the view— 
on one gide of the river is the old buttressed fortress of 
Ramnagar, the residence of the Rajaof Benarce, rising caatle- 
like from the weters; on the other, a crescent of mognifi- 
cent stone-ghitta, mingled with palace and temple, stretches 
three miles in extent, and its Tartar edifices, with river 
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banka forty feet high, and Aurungreb’s minarets towering 
232 feet, overlooking the trisuls of Siva: reminding one of the 
descriptions travellera give of the approach to Moscow, and the 
fiat view of the Kremlin. At Ray Ghdt we cross over the 
ferry ; the river here ia not one-half the breadth of thea Hugh 
at Calcutta, but is fifty feet deep, rising forty-three feet in the 
rains, with a current of eight milea an hour; its bed is 300 feet 
higher than that of the river at Rajmahal, the landing place is 
steep, and has a melancholy gasociation. In 1850 occurred the 
catastrophe of the explosion of gunpowder on board of bosta 
anchored close to Raj Ghat, which shattered tha Benares hotel 
to pieces, and blew down various housea which were perched on 
the bank ridges, fifty feet high. In the hotel two officers wera 
blown out of the window, while the khidmutgar near them, who 
wae drawing & cork, waskilled on the spot. On the right is the 
old Benares fort, which still contains various remains of anti- 
quity, and probably in former daya much of the old city clustered 
round it. Near it ia the Barna, which with the Agi river gave 
the name Bennres; we pass the Benares hote! and the site of the 
old fort once covered with houses and temples previous to the 
Moslem invasion. Remuins are atill found cighteen feet below 
the surface of the present city. Afteracountry drive of three 
miles, Benares being on the left, we arrive at Setrole, the Euro- 
pean station, with ita widely aeattered European houses. Cac- 
tuses abound here, being very useful as hedges, as also parkin- 
sonié trees, introduced only thirty years ago from Australia, by 
Colonel Parkinson, but now extensively grown. 

The * Shining city” has been eo often described, that we 
merely refer our readera to Heber, or to Prinsep's Sketches of Be- 
nares, 1831; the latter gives us a full detail of thacity, with thirty 
three lithographic druwings and a map. Tuvernier describes 
Benaresin 1668, and Heber in 1825, but the city had not greatly 
changed in the interval. Prinaep gave a census of Benares in 
tha Aniatie Researches, Vol. AVIL, in 1828, showing a popula- 
tion of 180,000, of whom one-fifth were Musalmans, 

The feeling on entering Benares ia very different from that 
expérienced on approachiug Calcutta, a half-anglicised city, with 
ite fatives on the rage for English imitation in everything, One 
ie here thrown on purely oriental scenes; its 50,000 foreign de- 
voteea give oue the different types of the Hindu race. To the 
reader of the Kasthhanda, a mythological history of Benarea in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Benares calls forth a host of associa- 
tions. 

The city is the paradise of pigeons, and parrots, bulla and beg- 
gara, devotees and misera; the bulls however are not very annoy~ 
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ing now: ita walla, like those of Puna, have “ sermons in stonee.” 
The Chawé or aquare is interesting, with its variety of Musalman 
elippera, Hinda hukeha, children’s toys, Patna wax candles, 
Bhagalpur silka, kinkabs, idols, &«. 

The Observatory rises over the river, and waa erected in the 
time of Jay Singhs, raja of Jazpur, in Akbar's daye,—no Jaipur 
princes, as in Tavernier’s days, atudy astronomy there now ; 
the temple of Visheshwar, glittering with its fold leaf, risea 
near it, a temple which has been enriched in former days by 
donations of krores of rupees ; one raja, in 1838, gave half a lak 
of rupees, which he placed on the head of the idol: this teraple is 
anid to occupy the site of the throne filled by Siva 100-million of 
years ago. In it arc an image of Surya, or the sun, with his aeven— 
headed horaes; there are bella from Nepal; the holy well into 
which Siva ia aaid to have jumped when the Mosloms took 
Benarea; another well, a mineral one, is pointed out, into which 
Siva tumbled when he took a glass too much, and tipping his 
physician with hig drags over too, he gave the watera ever 
since m medicinal taste; it iscallod Gyan api, being said to 
have the power of confering knowledge. Awurungzeb’s moaque, 
built with the ruins of a famous Hindu temple, which he 
demolished about 1660, when he displayed his iconoclastic 
fary in Benares, and insulted [Tindu families, by thua piving an 
opportunity of surveying all their terraces. The two minarets, 
eizht feet ond a quarter in diameter, are ascended by steep 
atairs to the height of 147 feet; the view from the top ta ve 
commanding, and reminda one of the scene in Le Sage’s Diuhie 
Roitenr, when the whole city is exposed to yiew by the demon, 

Tho tanks are interesting from their associations, such as 
Manikaran Ghat, adjacent toa tank dug by Vishnu himself, who 
obtained, by hia austerities here, the privi oe of fuse for Be- 
nares, the impressions of his foot are still pointed out ;— Durga- 
kund and its ewarme of monkeys ;—the Jfandekini taflac, from 
the bordara of which a pretty view ia obtained—--when drained 
‘thirty years ago, 1,500 eacred turtles wére found in it, some 
weighing 200 lbs. The Kapiidhara talae, in which the 
aro said formerly to have bathed, the liquid being the milk of 
one of the heavenly cows. The Bukrea thund, near which 
Jiindus probably fought in defence of Benarea against a 
Moslems, whose tombs are sirewed around; the Hindus eay 
that a girl near thie waa raised to be » songster in heaven, 
for her attachment to a kid given by Siva, while the kid was 
born again as daughter to the Raja of Benares. 

Fhere ara 1,000 temples of Siva, each of which has to be 
visited, in order to complete the Nagar pradadshina, henoe the 


og 
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proverb to illustrate the prominent features of worship at Bena- 
rea, Alishabad and Gya, Kasi hunde, Prayag munde, dunde. 
At Kasi, keep moving, at Prayag shave, at Gya pay. 

In the Bengali-tola there is a Bengali population of about 
8,000, they print a Bengali newspaper there, and have two 
Bengali presses, 

But the great modern architectural curiosity of Benares is 
the Government College, (designed and executed by that zealous 
Oricntal scholar, Major Kittos, whose recent death has been an 
irreparable loss}—a' gem in building, the fineat modern edi- 
fice in north Indian: it cost one lakh and a half, not includ- 
ing convict labor. Its fountains, stained glase, and library rich 
in oriental lore, will ever render it a subject of intcrcat, 

The old Sanekrit collere was founded in 1801, January 

11. This college wos opened by the Lieutenant Governor, 
Mr. Thomason, a man whe has done eco much for the people 
of the North West Provinces, both in education and the im- 
provement of the country. His speech on that occasion was 
a fine exposition of the sentiments of the enlightened governer. 

Benares, the residence of Tulsi Das, the Milton of Hindi, 
will, we trust, through this college take the lead aa the fount 
for Hindi literature. The pundits here we found to be a superior 
clasa of men, they translated for ua & portion of Lewis's History 
of Philosophy, into Hindi; and we were quite delighted at 

¢ exquisite precision with which they translated the English 
ilosophic terms into Hindi, borrowing from the Sanskrit, 

e exertions of Dr. Ballantyne, in connection with this Sanakrit 
College, have been attended with signal success, in proving the 
uae of Sanekrit as an iotellectual agent, to bring the science of 
the Eastern and Western worlds into s closer alliance, and in 
teaching the pundits to procesd from the known to the un- 
known. Seo Ballantyne’s Shetch of the Operations tn the Benares 
College, 1846-51. 

Sehkrole ia tha European station—Buddhist remaine have been 
found here: inatead of these we have now there the Church 
Mission Station of Sigra, with ita orphan-echoole, native Chriz- 
tians, and a Church, the pulpit ig finely carved in trellis 
work. The native Christian women execute neat specimens 
of worsted work: book binding ia alzo carried on. Part of the 
compound was once the scene of f/xig? operations, and in it a 
deep wall is pointed out, into which the bodies of the victims 
used to be precipitated. See an interesting little work, Zen- 
poidts Recollections of an Indian Missionary, which gives full 

iculars of this etation, and of Henares generally, written 
10 8 lively style, full of the details of an experie man, 
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Bhelepur wns of note in Buddhist times, it was the birth 
place of the famous Parasnath, who waa buried on the mountain 
which bears his name, and a famous Jain temple ia stil] there; 
it ia now noted for Jay Narayan Ghoeal’s Free School, founded 
in 1818, and made over by the babu, a zealous Sivite, to the 
Cherch Missionary Society, with an endowment yielding 
200 Ra monthly, the Government giving 250 Ke more. There 
are 500 boys in it, and we were glad to sce that Oriental stu- 
diea have their due attention paid them. 

Some handsome Jain temples are to be seon in Benares, aa a 
number of rich merchants belong to that sect. 

Starting for the raja of Bonares’ country-seat, Ramnagur, 
four miles from the city, associated with the history of Cheyt 
Sing and Warren [iastinga, we pass by Durga kiand, noted 
for its numerous monkeys, which are to be seen in all directions 
gamboling about. Coming to the ghat opposite Ramnagur, we 
and close by the buttreseed battlementsof the raja'e castellated 
palace ; the building rises abruptly from the river banks,and has 
seven courts, corresponding to the seven planets—once designed 
to have been the nucleus of a city, the rival of Benares, and called 
Vyda Kashi, Those who die hero, are said to be transformed iato 
asses ;—hence all the raja’s family, when dying, are conveyed to 
Benares, Two miles distant, in the midst of the raja'‘a gar- 
dens, ia a Hindu temple, sculptured beautifally in relievo, with 
images of the Hindu gods and goddesses,—a pantheon in stone, 
erected by Cheyt Sing :—near it is a magnificent stone tank, 
made some fifty years ago, by Cheyt Sing, having on one side 
a beautiful stone pavilion, a favourite spot for picnic parties ; 
persond can sleep heare—the river view of Beanares is fine from 
this, This is the most beautiful tank we have seen in North 
India, its corners are adorned by kiosks, while eplendid flights 
of stone steps on all sides lead down to the water. A Hindu 
drama, the Lila, ia annually performed in thees grounda, 
some of the figures in which are seventy feet high (See 
" Caleutia Christian Observer, 1838, pp, 260 and 261.) 

Jaychand, raja of Benares, was killed in battle, by Rutab- 
ud-deen, the firat Moalem invader, wholevelled 1,000 Hindu tem- 
ples to the ground in Benares; this Jaychand was recognised on 
the field of battle by hia artificial teeth, which were fixed with 
wedges of gold. The present raja’a title dates only from 1730, 
his anceator being the famous Cheyt Sing of Warren Hastings’ 
daye, whose arrest by the latter excited such a seusation, that 
Pastinge had to make his escapes out of a window from Benares. 
Cheyt Sing’s father waa Bulwat Sing, a fierce ruler, who like 
ab Trish landlord, drove the zermindars sway from his eotates. 
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A return from Ramnagur to Raj Ghat will unfold the pano- 
roma of the river to great perfection—-the swrhis or colla into 
which the dying are removed, that their sine to the last moment 
may be washed away in Ganges water. Afaniharna Giat, 
and the temples built by Alia Baye ;—Aajrajaswari Ghaf, with 
its mixtore of Moorish and Hindu architecture; the projecting 
balcony at the Man Mandal, the oldest masonry in fienares- 
the Dasascamedh Ghat ;—the gigantic figure of Bhim Sing, 
who ja eaid to have built Chunar in a day ;—conical altars, 
with the tulai plant on them ;—and the fakire with their flags 
supplying Ganges woter—ail these afford mghta of interest. 
The Ganges has not spared the temples devoted to ite worship, 
the Bazalr Bhais Ghat, which cost fifteen lakha, was swept away 
by the river sixteen years These ghata and temples 
may eharo the fate of Nuddeg and Rajmahal, once noblo 
cities, but now entombed in the river. 

Crossing over the Berna, near which we have a view of the 
house where Mr. Cherry, in 1799, defended himself single 
handed for two hours, against s whole host of the Nawab’s 
troops, we pasa over the Fiudzaggar bridge, a fine piece of masonry 
work and como to the asylum founded by Raja Kali Shankar 
Ghosal, jn 1825; ho gave 58,000 Hs. to the Caleutia one—the 
Alms Houses look very pretty. Sea an account of them in 
Selections North West Provinces, No. XI., p. 59. Passing 
along the Azimghur road, in a north east direction, we come 
io the grave ya , which contains some yery handsome monu- 
ments, erected by Major Kittoe. Hore lie the remains of Major 
Wilford, a man of undying fume as a Sanskrit echolar, who 
lived at Benares from 1788 to 1822, ontirely occupied with an- 
tiquarian and geographical investigations in Sanskrit. Beyond 
is the Panch tosi, a road five koss in circumference, surround- 
ing the city, planted with trees and with halting placea for pil- 
grims, who often make its circuit by measuring their own bodies 
along it. Whoever dies within this boundary is conajdered sure 
of heaven, though he be a becf-eater—it ia the via sacra of tho 
city, We come after four miles to Sarnath, (the Bull Lord), 
the Old Buddhist Benares; few remaina are now to be found 
on the spot; it is sharing the fate of Egypt, sup lying 
with ita idols the muscuma of the Benares college, the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, and Major Kittoe’s collection, Benares ia 
now the city of 1,000 Sivite temples, the paradise of Brahmans 
and bulle; but in the eleventh century ite rajaa were Buddhista, 
and Sarnath, with its temples, was one of the head quarters of 
Buddhiaa. Even the Hindu Peranes admit, that Divodasa, in 
the daya of Nérod, introduced Buddhism previous to the war 
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of the Mahabharat, and that subsequently, the Vaiehnavas and 
Shivites carried on « religious war, When Tola Das, the famous 
poet, lived in Benares, A. D. 1574, the site of mach of the 
present Benares was a forest; the decline of Sarnath, and the 
ascendancy of the Mahrattas, led to the flourishing atate of the 
new city. Excavations are atill carried on there by the 
Government archwologiat of the North Weat Provinces. A 
brick mound, of conical shape, faced with stones, three feet b 
two, 9 feet high, is now the chief object of interest, while 
until lately, numerous statues of mcg, with flat noses and thick 
lips, were strewed around. Theremains here bear abundant marks 

the action of fire, which waa vory likely applied by the 
Brahmana, to drive their Buddhist adversaries out; thia must 
have been at a late period, os in 1027 DBenares waa part 
of the Gaur kingdom; oa Pal prince from Gaur, a Buddhist, rul- 
ed and repaired the mound at Sarnath, (see Asiatic Researches, 
Vol, ¥.) The Musalmone alto probably aided in ite de- 
atruction, asin 1192 Rai Jay, king of Kanauj and Benares, of 
the Pal family, was defeated by them.* 

The Teunk Road from Benares to Delhi, a distance of 480 
miles, was berun in 18382, under Lord William Bentinck’s direc- 
tions—convict labour being employed ; it haa few objects of in- 
torest ; it is as smooth ae a bowling green, with a riee of only 
twenty inches per mile, the want of trees and green yerdure 
to line ita sides, forma a marked contrast with the Lower 
Provinces. You mect with no picturesque plains, no wooded 
hills, no villages ombosomeid in palni or cocoanut trees, the 
greater part is sandy Icvel land, emitting a glare dis- 
treming to the eye, though efforta are being mado to sn- 
epuraga planting, The young treea are surrounded with 
mounds of earth, to protect them from the cattle, and in 
some places a plantain growa close to every trea to che- 
rish it by its moiature. Tho deep welia indicate the clevna- 
tion above the sea, the serais in evcry village nate the 
traffic extensively carried on; crops of cotton, dal, indigo and 
wheat, are to be seenin their acason. The novelties to the 
resident of Banal are long lines of enmela, led by tha nose-— 
vehicles with wheela made out of one solid masa of wood, like 
those used in the bog districts of [reland,—women, like the 
Yigyptian ladies, riding astride on horeeback,—cattle drawing 


* The name of Bornath calls op an assoclation, connected with the name of a man 

whowe death has heen an irreparable Joms ta antiquarian and architectural sclence,— 

or Kittoe, who will be oror recollected ka connection with Buddhistical Researches 

in Hoher and Benarcs ‘We spent a day with him at Benarea, bearing hin rearka on 
es 


Bary and seaing the curlositi had accumulated from that place and fru 
Baer: his name vill po dows te posters Wik ae tie tat ilford. 
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the water from wells, the water ranning in channels “down. 
an inoli e, to iris 1 o~pilgr to - 
nath,-- tradesain Caawes water,—cotton Selly moked in vag 
ged bags. getting dirty and deteriorating every day,—eckas or 
two-wheeled carts,—hackeries drawn by three bullocks, one lead- 
ing,—the women eo much superior to those of Bengal,—the 
men armed with swords at their side, and a brass-studded round 
buckler at their back, travellers encamping in tha heat of 
day, by a shaded well,—the ballock waggona of Government, 
which bring in a considerable profit. 

" Above Alishabed it is culated that one million tons of 
gooda, 100, engers by vehicles, and 300,000 on foot, an- 
nually pass along the Trunk Road. , 
ween miles and a he from Henares, is Mohun he ara, ny 

@ serai, presenti an evening the opportunity af seein 
Arab, Cabal and Tain merchants. At Maharajganj ig a road 
leading to Mirzapur. 

The approach to Allahabad, seventy-six miles from Benarea, 
is over a road of boards laid along the sands, and then we enter 
the Doab, the Mesopotamia of the north, acroasa bridge of 
thirty-six boats, of 1,000 maunds each, not quite a0 convenient as 
that over the Rhine nt Coloene, In eleven monthe in one year, 
the numbera crossing this ‘bridge, amounted to 435,242 foot 
passengers, and 33,180 on horses ond elephants. The town is 
straggling, and covers a large space of ground intersected with 
hanicome treea and fine gardena, ita main object of interest is 
the foré, built by Akbar ina commanding position at the conflu- 
ence of the yellow waves of the Ganges with the blue Jumna. 
Though the Preyeg of antiquity, there are few ruina te interest 
the traveller. See Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIY., p. 396. The 
beat time to visit Allahabad 18 in the middlo of January, when 
the pilgrims assemble at the mela held outside the fort, 
which laste two montha, to bathe in tbe Triveni and shave 
themselves—each hair thrown into the water giving them a 
million years of happiness. Those sands become at this time the 
patadiee of barbers, bringing in s large revenue to them, aa no 
one can bathe until hia head and eyebrows are shaved. The 
pilgrims here are of various castes: Nagas, Ghosains, Bairdgis 
and Sikis. Their tents and temporary shops have a picturesque 
appearance at this time, while across the river, etretoh away 

e shores of Bundelkund,—noted for its diamonds, which are 
found a few inches below the surface: to tho south is the ter- 
mination of the Doab. 

The fort taken by us in 1765, now strongly fortified on Vau- 
ban’s system, was builtin 1581 by Akbar. You enter it by a 
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magnificent Grecian gate—the old palace of Akbar remaina, and 
19 used a3 anarmory ; the armory room is a magnificent ono, 272 
feet long, containing 50,000 stand of arma, beautifully arranged 
in threa rows, quite-equal in ornamental eppearance to the 
armory of the tower of London. 

Adjacent to thie, is a place of note among the Hindus, called 
Pétélpur, once perhaps above ground. Guided by a light, you 
descend into a cave lined with Chunar stone, quite dark, ita roof 
about seven feet high, supported by several hundred pillars, and 
having in various quarters 1,000 ‘dols—a erfectmythological me- 
nagerie and a labyrinth. On the left hand side ia the stump of the 
sacred fic tree named Atshabat, which, with ita dried up trunk, 
hag stood there several hundred years; the Hindus say it ia 4 fa- 
yourite haunt for ghosta, and that the Akehabat tree has been 
there from the beginning of time, and will remain there for ever. 
The Brahma Purana promises the happinesa of heaven to who- 
ever commits suicide, by throwing himself from its branches, 
and yet Allahabad (Vaiaali) 1,700 years ago, sent Buddhist 

ieats to a convocation in Ceylon; close to it ia an aperture 
in the wall, which, the Hindus say, leads to a subterranean 
communication between Allahabad and Delhi There ia a large 
tinga here. Near thia ia the famous Allahabad fai, or 
atone pillar, forty-three feet in length, the inacription, inculcat- 
ing love to animals, and love to another world, on this pillar, 
wea written by Asoks, three centuries B. C.; ha was monarch 
of India, and became a Buddhiet. The inscription on it was 
decyphered by James Prinsep, after it had for ages baffled all 
native enquiry. It ia called by the natives Bhim Singha’s walk- 
ing ati 

he cantonments are four mileca from tho fort—the garden, 

ious aerai, and marble mausoleum of J vhangir, son of Sultan 

are, are now in ruins, The temple of Varaha, near the cir- 
cuit bungalow, deserves a visit. 

The bad Mission Press ia an interesting object, from 
the number of vernacular works it has publiahed for the North 
Weat Provinces. Notwithstanding ita situation, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, Allahabad is quite eclipsed 
as % commercial depét by Mirzapur. The population of Allaba- 
bad is only 25,000. 

The read Jeading from Allahabad is finely planted, while, 
perhaps, the finest tamarind trees in India are to be found here 
—mica is found mixed up with the Doab soil in this district. 

Naubaster ke sarai hos a large Jain temple. 

In Aerchk are a number of tombs, it waa once the residence 
of a Mogut Emperor. 
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Fuichpur, eighty milea from Allahabad, a civil station since 
1826, bas been noted for ita tombs and serais, as alao for dealers 
in hovses’ skins, who used formerly to poison travellers’ horses 
for the eake of the akina, worth one rupee each, by mixing druga 
with the food for horses bronght for sale. Sea Aisioch's 
Statistics of Futehpur District, quarto, a work of 400 pages, 
giving & mata of most interesting information. We learn 

m it that Futehpur has grown up during = period of 500 
years, that it occupies an area of 160 acres, and has a 

pulation of up of 15,000 soula ; that it contains 4,181 

ouses, 306 wells, 7 seraia, 46 mosques, and 19 Hindu 
templas, 
rossipg the MPandua nala, we enter the Cawnpur district, a 
flourishing one, 10,000 acres of land are under cotton cultivation; 
it haga population of one million, of which one-twelfth are Mu- 
talmang; there are 16,542 landed proprictors in the district, cul- 
tivating 1,495,628 acree, yielding a revenue of 21,47,315 Re; 
there are 179 Persian, 16 Arabic, 58 Sauskrit, and 280 Flindi 
scboola, conducted by natives. In 1846-7, 0 calculation waa 
made of the traffic in one year over Pandua bridge, it amounted 
to 565,347 foot paasengera, 40,304 horaes, 9,950 loaded bullocks, 
62,906 hackeries, and 73,548 camels. 
Montgomery Statistical Report of Cawnpur is an admirable 
work, a large quarto, contaiming seventeen maps and am- 

le statistical tables. Cawnpur town, forty-eight miles from 

utebpur, stretches the length of six miles, with ita immenac 
lines of cantonments, capable of holding 7,000 troops, and 
arden houses along s sandy plain intersected by ravines: 
it waa ouce the principal military station in India, and so was 
raised from the atate of a village in 1778. A population of 
58,000. It haa many an interesting association for the readars 
of Henry Martyn's Life, or Mrs. Sherwood's ution Orphans, 
Ice ia made here in the winter, in oe large field cut into 
shallow squares, in which brond pane are placed, filled with 
water, and etraw is scattered about. The traveller will meet 
with dust enough here. 

At come leagues distance from Cawnpur, is the place sup- 
posed by natives to be the centre of the earth. 

The surrounding country produces rich crops of cotton, 
which now go down the Jumma instead of the Ganges: saddlery 
snd harness are well made here—308 houses are engaged in the 
trade. Wolves abound. 

The Ganges canal debouches at Cawnpur, the road crosses 
it, A nificent monument to British enterprise, cost- 
ing one and a half million sterling, extending 898 miles, 
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and irrigating five and a half milliona of acres: it is caloulated 
it will bring in Government a revenue of forty laiha annually. 

A bridge of bonts leads to the Oude territory, the ancieat 
Ayudha—Ram’s possession. Here the population are armed to 
tho teeth. 

Bakauti, a few miles beyond Bilhur, has s curious temple of 
rod eandstone, the exterior ornaments represcnt crouching 
tigers. 

Six miles onzat of Kanauj, we enter the Furrakadbad district, 
containing a population of 1,003,073, of whom one-eighth are 
Musalmane, 

At Gursahajganj dik bungalow there is a branch road to Fur- 
rakobad, Jfrerun ke sarat, fifty milea on, is only noted for ita 
once fine aerai; two miles beyond ia the Kinauj dik bungalow ; 
the route from that to Kananj, 2 miles, lying acrovs Indigo fields. 
Kananj ig a short distance to the right, the city that pro- 
vided Bengal with Lrahmanical teachers: vast mounds are the 
only remannts of the glory of a place, the capital of India in 
Alexander's time, which oneo contained 30,000 shops selling 
betelnuts, and was fifty milcsin circumference—thicves and ecl- 
lers of fictitious antiques abound there now. Mahmud of Guz- 
ni laid his deselating hand on it. Many Buddhist coins and 
relics have been found. In Fa Lliaa’s time one of the towers 
of Asoka was standing in Kanauj. 

At Bhowgong the road branches off to Agra. At Nabigan we 
enter the Alaiupuri district, noted for infanticide, An interesting 
accountia given of the measures of Mr. Raikes, tlelate magistrate, 
for suppressing infanticide among the Rajput tribes there, Seler- 
tions of the Heeards of the North Test Provinces, No. V2. We 
come to the town of Jfainpuri,the civil atition of Etawah, in a 
sanily plain. An old fortress overlooks the valley of the Kaan 
river, the seat of the raja of Mainpur for centurics, he was 
n descendant of Prithiraja—* the thundera of artillery an- 
‘nounced the birth of a gon or nephew of the roje, but the 
smiles of an infunt daughter were never witnessed in his 
wally"—infanticide was the rule among the Rajput popula- 
tion. Mainpuri has a Jain temple, and many Jota live near 
it. A few miles cast of Avracabad, we center the Agra district, 
reapecting whose agricultural resources and lended tenures an 
able report haa been given by Mr. Jackson, in his Statistics of 
Agra. Ferezabad, forty milea trom Mainpori, abounda in old 
tombe ; it was formerly walled and an extensive place. 

Mahomedabad is ten milea from Fernzabad ; two miles beyond 
it ia g fine tewple in a lake, connected with the main land by a 
bridge of twenty-one arches. 
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Begum ke serai ia within twelve miles of Agra, the Taj be- 
comes visible from this, it reminde one very much of a distant 
view of the Pantheon in Paria. 

The approach to Agra or Akbarabad ia indicated by the 
hilly nature of the ground, intersected by deep ravines, the 
abode of wolves; within two miles of the town, on the left 
hand, the Taj lifts its marble columns to view, the link hetween 
the past of Akbar’s day, and the present of Xafr rule. On 
the right of the rond, ia the beautiful tomb of Shah Jchan’s 

remier, Etman-ud-Daula, a splendid pile of white marble, de- 
icatcly carved into fret work, its screens and teasellated enamels 
were very fine. Near it ia the Ram Bhag, built by ShahJehan’s 
empresa, on the banks of the river. The Jumna next presents 
itself, a shallow stream, about ninety yards wide in the cold 
weather, The traveller crosses by a bridge of boats, 1,256 feat 
jong, and drives on a good road made in the famine year, 1838. 
Along tho left is the quny, with rather handsome phate ; to the 
right is the commercial part of Agra, Before us liea the fort, 
built on an eminence cig ty feet high, with ita red sandstone 
walla, and Akbar’s palace towering over the river, while, 
between the quay and the fort, is the site of the ecene for 
elephant fighta, which were frequently viewed by Akbar 
and Shah Jehan, from the baloony near the fort walle. 
The cantonments are two miles from the bridge, and the civil 
station four miles beyond them. Theright banka of the river 
were formerly the residence of merchants, and contained 4 large 
population; they were the Garden Reach of Agra. 

Akbar commenced building Agra (previously a villnge) in 
1566, chiefly induced by ita central position and navigable 
river. Some yeara after that an English factory was establish- 
ed, and wo have an account of the famous Tom Corryat atu- 
dying in it the Persinn and Urdu languages, which he spoke 
like a native, travelling through the country on foot. (See Cal- 
eutta Heview, vol, LX. p. 127 et seq.) 

Agra ia four miles jong by three broad, but not one-sixth of 
ite original oxtent; mounds and old tombs shew what 
once was, with ita 100 mosques, 80 serais, 800 public 
bathe, and 15 bazars, All the existing buildings have 
been ereoted from old bricka dug up; it is only of Inte that 
bricks have begun to be made—the city ia the wreck of the 
past, with ita population reduced from 600,000 to 80,000; the 
remains of the wall which once environed it, and round which 
the Jumona’s watera flowed, are still to be seeu-—-the modern 
city has been well named by Jacquemont “ane reunion de 
Faubourgs.” 
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The Government college, built in the Gothic style, has a fine 
quadrangle. Thejail contains 3,000 priconers, among whom are 
many thugs; the effecta of the labora of Dr. Walker, the euperin- 
tendent of the jail, are most gratifying,—the cheerfulness of the 
prisoners, though constantly occupied,—the facility with which, 
under his management, 1,200 prisonera have been taught to 
read and write Hindi, and thereby have become entitled to 
certain privileyes and indulgences.—The sight of a pang of 
dakaits marching about, chaunting the multiplication table ;—of 
felons, after twelve months’ study, reading a book in Hindi, 
and answering simple questions on some of the common ob- 
jecta of nature,—women too answering,—-of murdarera work- 
ing at paper-making, weaving, carpet-making, gardening, 
forging fetters, making military accoutrements,—are not eaaik? 
forgotten. We see hore, and in other parts of the North Wes- 
tern Provinces, an attention paid to the instruction of the 
lower orders, to which, we ore sorry to say, the Government 
of the Lower Provindbe is a total stranger. The school of 
industry, the conyent, and Corrie’s college, belonging to the 
Church Missionary Saciety, are also objects of interest. 

The Vernacular Normal schoo! deserves a visit, a sound edu- 
cation through Uindi ja given to the pupila, intelligent young 
men drafted from the village echocls, who here receive a troin- 
ing os Vernacular teachers—they aro instructed in Geography, 
History, Euclid, composition, all through their own language. 
We may judge of the progress of vernacular education in the 
North West Provinces, by the vernaeufar course of inetruc- 
tion i Rurki college. Algebra, geometry, menauration, 
plane trigonomotry, optics, heat, electricity, conic sections, prin- 
ciples of astronomy, are subjects. The Government, aa the 
jast vernacular education report shows, are labouring zealously 
at irrigating the minds of the peasanta with the waters of in- 
etruction, and by the avidity with which books are boue't, we 
can judge of the resultu. , Ledlie’s Agra School Book js - |hows 
. great activity in the department of vernacular schoo! oka, a 
marked contrast to our Calcutta slow coach, the School Book 
Society, though having 500 Ra monthly from Government. 
Ledlie’s presa sold, in two yoara, for the Government vernacular 
achoola established in eight districts, 21,605 volumes; and we 
may Teckon the probable annual sale of vernacular books from it 
at 30,000, The report on vernacular education, in eight districts 
of the North West Provinces, embodies most valagble details, 

The Roman Catholic burial ground has various curious 
old tombs, reminding one of*Thevenot’s days, when in 1} 666 
there were reckoned 25,000 Christian familics in Agra; 
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some of these were Italians, employed aa diamond cutters. 
Among the tombs ia one to Colonel Hesaing, a Datchman, built 
on the model of the Taj, in tha Muhamm style; he was in 
Scindia’s aervice,—his biography is given in the Asiatic Register : 
he rose from being a common soldier to be Governor of Agra. 

The Jesuits here, in Akbar’s time, were able men, who could 
then address the Mogul in hia own language. Shah Jehan built 
a church for them, and two of his brothors were baptized 
in it. 

The fort recalls the daye of Akbar; if ia surrounded by a 
trench thirty fect wide. We come first to the Jama musjid, a 

6 mosque of three domes, with « triple row of eighteen 
arches, simplex munditiis ; then to the hall of audience, 180 feet 
by 60, now used as an arsenal and armoury, with Chinese and 
other flaga waving in it; the gates of Somnath(!) areat the end of 
the room, eloven feet high and nine broad, skilfully carved with 
Arabesquacs,and bordered with Kufic characters.—T hey are pro- 
bably 1,000 years old ; for 800 years the¥ formed the entrance to 
Mahmud of Ghizni’s tomb. Here ia atill to be eeen tha throne 
from which Akbar, reecivor of a rovenue of seventy millions ater- 
ling, daily dispensed justice in open court ; there isa marble alab 
alse on which the prisoners stood. Terry describes this throne 
as having a canopy ef pure gold, the steps plated with silver, 
ornamented with five silyer lions, spangled with jewels; but 
the Mahrattas, after the Napoleon fashion, soon reduced things 
to a simple state, 

The ifoti masjid, or mosque of pearl, along with ita aur- 
rounding court, and four rowa of marble archee, was the pri- 
vate chapel of the ladies of the zenana, formed of exquisitely 
white marble brought from Jaipur; it was ercoted by Shah 
Jehan, in 1656, during the period of his seven years’ impri- 
sonment in Agra fort by his rebellious son; each of the alabs 
on ite floor servea 43 a prayer place. A paper written by a na- 
tive waa here put into our hands, which i ne fino a apccimen as 
we have ever seen of oriental exaggeration of description. 

Among the objects of intereat in the Palace are the shkishah 
khana, or bath room, the sides of which were decorated with small 
looking glasses and niches forlamps,over which water fell in a cas- 
eade,—-the beantiful verandahs overlooking the river and the Taj, 
-—the small rooms for the zenana ladies playing hide-and-seek 
—-the rooms of retreat in the het weather—the chamber where 
ladiea were hung, and their bodies dropped into a well under- 
neath (see Calcutta Review, Vol. IL p. 411.) The emperor 
inflicted wry summary punishatent, almost whipping a man to 
death, and then making him kies the rod; sending a man who 
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broke a China cup, to China, to buy another; burying alive a 
woman of the haram who kisaed a eunuch, &c. &. 

The road from the cantonments to the Taj, waa formerly lined 
with houses of the nobility. This Taj, to the memory of Momtaza 
Zemami, is the noblest monument ever erected to woman in the 
world. Momtaza attended to atate affsira, while her husband, in 
company with his French physician, was consuming his hours over 
the wine bottle; * he raised her out of the dust, from a very mean 
family.” The Taj, one mile from the fort, ia not a mere useless 
monument to the dead; by its exquisite beauty, both of material 
and structure, it is a school of art, where both the poet and 
artist can foster a love for the beautiful. Tts terraced gardene and 
orange parterree, kept in good order, are useful for horticultural 
purposes, while there is accommodation for Europeans and pic- 
nic parties—but the mullah’s ery to prayer no longer resoundse— 
no Mogul musicians are here—no Christian is now debarred from 
seeing the tomb-——no eunuch, with two thousand sipahis, any 
longer guards the approach to a building which occupied, for 
twenty years, 22,000 men in its erection,—yet the brick acaffold- 
ing 1s eaid by Tavernier to have cost as much as the building 
itaelf, which he calculated at more than three millions sterling. 
The dome being oval ia in the Musalman style, aa it ts 
semi-circular in Hindu architecture, sbining “ like an enchanted 
castle of burniehed silver.” It iy 240 feet high, seventy feet in 
diameter, beneath it lies the tomb of Momtaza Zemami, who died 
in 1621. She was Sheh Jehan’s favorite wile, a Khadija in her 
day, the bitter foe of the Portuguese at Elugli. Her virtuous 

unlities are recorded in Arabic, on marble bedecked with gema. 

n ber tomb is a flower composed of 300 different stones; all the 
tombs are surrounded by an elegant acreen of latiiced marble. 
Beside this tomb is that of Shab Jehan himeelf,a man who secur- 
ed the throne to hia own children, from the other membera of 
Tunur’s house, by the use of the dagger ond bow string, yet he 
himeelf died a prisonergn 1666. The stillness and dim teligious 
light of the place, and the solemn echo from the alightest sound, 
are particularly atriking, In 1814 the East India Company 
spent £10,000 on its repairs. lta fountains, eighty-four in 
number, occasionally play. 

The Ram bhag, a public garden, is on the opposite side, o 
beautiful retreat for Akbor’s courtiers, who preferred for a resi- 
dence the cool and quiet banks of the Jumna, to the noise of 
the city. . 

On the road to Sekundra we moot with a few of those Aiush- 
minara, Which were the mile stones crected by Akbar, three 
centuries ayo, along a splendid road between Agra and Dell, 
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140 milea; at each of those stones was a cheukidar station, 
while the road was lined with stone aqueducts for irrigation, 
ond shaded with magnificent evergreen trees, brought in full 
growth by elephants from the forests. It formed part of the 
great road to Lahore, called by travellers the long walk. 

Sehundra, or the city of Alexander, six miles from Agra 
fort, containa thre tomb of Akbar; his noble dust lies in a 
vault here, mnce 16035, when he died, aftera happy reign of fifty 
years. The mausoleum was begun by him and iahod by hia 
son. It 1s four storeys high, each 3 diminishing in height. 
From its roof, composed of beautiful white marble, exquisitely 
carved, you enjoy afine view of Agra, the city of hia creation. 
Akbar’a tombstone ja on the lower atory, tly carved in 
devices of lower wreaths, with the word Akbar inwroughi, while 
hia title is given in the following language, “light of heaven! 
right hand of the Almighty !” on the top over it, are inacribed 
the ninety-nine attributes of God from tho Koren, The verandas 
of this tomb are so large as to have once served as barracka to a 
regiment of dragoons. 

rom Akbar’s towb we come to the Church Mission Sta-~ 
tion of Sekundra, which provides the comforts of s religion 
which Akbar highly eateemed, The Sehundra Press, tho 
est in India, was founded by the Church Missionary Society, 

and located in a tomb erected by Akbar, over the remains of 
Munni Begum, a Christian, one of his wiyes,—one cut of 5,000. 
The tomb afforded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine of 1837. 

Agra iso Mobammedan city,—the person in search of Hindu 
antiquities must yisit Muthura and Brindaban,—to aee the phat 
in the latter place where Krishna killed the enake, the tree in 
which he played the flute, from whose withered branches hang 
ribbons, to represent the milkmaids’ dresses which he stole. 
Brindabun is noted as the paradise of apes, peacocks, and 
fishes: handsome ghata line the river Jumna. It has two 
fine temples of red atone, ono of them gn the form of a Greek 
croea. Mathura had in Tavernier’s time an hospital for apes; it 
ptill possesses various fine buildings, the remains of what was 
plun ered by Mahmud of Ghizoi, who took away 300 camels’ 

ade of silver from it. 

Tt isa singular fact, illustrating the forbearance of the Mo- 

Is and the etability of the Llindu village communities, 

at around Agra, though the seat of Moslem Government, 
hardly an instance cocura of a Musalman claiming hereditary 
property in the soil, while many Hindus can show that their 
ancestors occupied the villages for twenty centuries. 

The neighbourhood of Agra abounds in objecta of intereat. 


! 
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Dig, with its fine some BA , famous for ita stege, but 
more famous now for the Eutiful new city planned and nish 
ed by the present raja, which bide fair to be the gem of the 
west. 

Futchpur Sikri, twenty-four miles from Agra, was the favour- 
ite residence of Akbar, where, amid the delights of his 
harem, and in the eociety of philosophers, he laid aside 
the cares of state; thie Windsor of the M Emperor, 
erected in 1570, on a created height, ts entered by a gateway 
120 feet bigh, within which is the shrine, made of beautiful 
marble, of Akbar’s father confessor. The Dewan Am, or 
audience hall, where Akbar heard the cry of the poor for 
justice; the Haiti durwaza, a tower said to have been 
chiefly made of elephant’e tuska,—the pulpit, in a mushroom 
shape, from which Akbar dispensed justice.—the beautiful 
tomb of Sheikh Selim, who had riches showered upon hin, 
becense by hia prayers he was said to have procured for Akbar 
a eon.--The marble floor which Akbar used as a Dica Board 
while women wero his countera—(seo Calrutta Review, vol. TI., 
p. 41]}—all remind one how greatness passes away. 

On the road from Agra to Delhi, we come to Haéras, thirty- 
two miles from Agra, it had a strong fort, with a ditch 120 feet 
wide, and eighty-five feet deep;—bombarded in 1817 by the 
English, in consequence of ita having been the rendezvous of all 
the thugs and robbers of the district. The native rulers, there, 
as clsewhere, protectcdthem, in considcration of their sharing the 
plonder. .4dligur is fifty-six milea from Agra: the native name 
is Coel; it is noted for its mud fort, which, under General Per- 
ron, wag a strovg fortress : it wes taken by Lord Lake in 1803 
by stratagem, thourh it could have held out for a month 
against a regular attack. Its fosse waa deep enough to float a 
seventy-four, and was in some places 400 feet wide—it waa dis- 
mantled by Lord W. Bentinck; between the fort and Aligurh, 
are the ruina of the ghonse which belonged to Monsieur 
Perron, Scindia’s Commander-in-Chief. In Cocl, two miles 
from the fort, 13 a large mosque. In Abul Fazl’s time, 1582, 
Coel was the capital of a large district, No heads of peacant- 
robbera, an ended on poles, along the road, now meet the eyes, 
aa in Akbar‘a days. 

Near Delhi we crosa a branch of the great Ganges canal, 
designed to secure 3,320,000 acres from the effects of drought. 
Delhi ie visible twenty miles before reaching it; the Kutab 
Minar towers aloft, surrounded by masses of ruins The city, 
which once reccived its crore of rupees in tribute from Bengal, 
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is now bereft of all power,—yet the Emperor etylea himself 
“ King of Kings.” 

A fine bridge of boats leads the traveller across to Delhi, 
A bridge of this kind existed in the Mogul times. Previous to 
a visit to Delhi, wo would recommend the perusal of Bernier's 
Travels, Bernier wasea French doctor, and waa court physi- 
cian to Aurungzeb for twelve years, between 1656 and 1668. 
He lived in familar intercourse with the Moguls of hia day, 
of whom he has given a faithful portrait. Sleeman’s Rerollections 
afford valuabic akctchas of the family of Shah Jehan, as does also 
Terry's Voyage to Kast Indic. The author was two yoara chaplain 
to Sir T. oe, Lord Ambassador at the great Mogul’s court. 
Delhi, the ancient Indraprastha, whose origin goes back to 
twelve centuries B. C. was taken by Kutab-ud-din, a siave, in 
1209. Shah Jehan, finding the heat of Agra intense, from the 
surrounding sands, founded the modern city of Delhi or Jeha- 
nabad, about 1628, which econ had a population of one million, 
now reduced to 138,000. Ile used the ruinsof old Delhi for the 
new buildings, making it thus the Dihi or heart of his territories. 
As we approach to the right we have a view of the old walls of 
Delhi, stretching along the river, in the direction of the English 
cantonmenta, two milea distant. They have seven handsome 
gates; these walls, chicfly of brick, formerly encompassed the 
city for nine miles, and yet in 1804, they enabled Sir D. Ochter- 
lony to hold out against the whole Mahratta army. To the 
left we skirt the red sandstone walls of the Delhi fort and 

e,and arrive at the dik bungalow, located © under tho 
shadowof the Great Mogul;” the walls areforty feet high; the fort 
cost a crore of rupees, inclosing a space of 600,000 yards; adjacent 
is a pround ueed in Mogul times for clephant fights and military 
manoeuvres, 28 also for the arta of aatrologers. The ditch was 
formerly filled with fish, and lined with s flower garden, The old 
Patan fort of Selimghur, used aaa bastille, ia jomed by « bridge 
to the new fort erccted in 1648, whichgs surrounded by a wall 
two miles in circumference, of red sandstone, brought from 
Bhurtpur. You enter it through» handsome gateway ; passing 
under a fine arcade, you come to what was once tho hall of 
andieuce, now a lumber room, having etilla marble throne, 
with a pannel ornamented with inlaid work; from henoo 
to the Dewan afta or private hall of audience, whose ceilin 
waa once covered with plates of gold, while the 
throne, yalued at seven millions sterling, blazed forth, The 
throne glistening with the diamond rays, was supported by 
four masay pillars of gold. Llere Nadir Shah drank coffee, 
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while the corpses of 100,000 slaughtered Hindus tainted the 
air. The Afoti Musid, of beautiful marble, waa built by 
Aurungzeb, who has been aeen in ite fine quadrangle, praying, 
clad as an old fakir; but the interior now presents only one mage 
of ruina, weeds, ailent fountains, and noisy children, 

The Church, with ita fine dome, was built at an expense of 
1,20,000 rupees, by Colonel Skinner, who is interred here, after 
all hia wanderings in the daya of border warfare in India . (See 
SAinner's Life, in two volumes) This church was erected in 
consequence of the father having made a yow, that if his son 
Joseph, who waa so dangerously ill, a9 to be given over by the 
doctors, shonid recover, he would found a church as a thank- 
offeri It ig in the Italian atyle; in it is a monument to VW. 
Fraser, killed by tha Nawab Shamsa-ud-iin, in 1835; it cost 
10,000 rupees, made of white marble in compartments, inlaid 
with “ green stones, representing the weeping willow.” 

Close to the church ia the Culfrge, which possesses the best 
library in the North Weat Provinces. A portrait of Mohan 
Lal, once a pupil of this college, ia hung up here. The arsenal 
covers several acres of ground. 

The Juma Masjid, the St. Peter of the Moslems, is built 
on a rock, the ascent is by three fine flighta of forty steps, com- 
pleted in 1632, by Shah Johan, after six years’ labour, at o coat 
of £100,000, built of red sandstone. They profess to have in 
this Masjida hair of Muhammad's beard, and the Koran of Al, 
How different now from the palmy days, when if the Emperor 
Aurungzeb did not visit it at least onee a day, “ the shops of the 
city would have been closed, and the whole kingdom in a atate 
of ferment.” A splendid yiew of the city, as also of the palace, 
is to be bad from the minarcts, 130 feet bigh, cnclowing a city 
in itself! To the North-weet we see the remains of the garden 
houses of the nobility, while from the garden of Shalimar to 
the Kutab Minar, a moses of ruins extends for twenty miles; 
these gardens cost one million sterling, but nothing now re- 


maing, 


Delhi has not now thg fine buildings of Mogul times, —the 
Ommraa houses, “erected on a mound overlooking 4 beautiful 
rterre, laid out with reservoire, conservetoriea and fountains,” 
ut neither has it now so many hovols-—60,000 thatched houacd 
were burnt down in onehot season in Bernier’s time. The Chand- 
ni Ghauk or place of ailver, the chief street, ia “ the Cheapside.” 
running three-quarters of a mile in extent, fifty yards wide, 
with an aqueduct in the centre called Ali Mardin Khan's, 
made in 1626. In the afternoon it ia a bustling scene, and gives 
a good opportunity of seeing native costumes, &c. Midway is 
x E 
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the Roshan-ud-Doula moaeque, built in-1721, from which, in 
1739, Nadir Shah, irritated by a shot fired at him, gave the 
signal for the massacre of 100,000 people, who were slaughtered 
in eight hours, in cold blood, by the aoldiers,—the plunder be 
took amounted to forty millions sterling. 

Near the collage is Ali Murdan'’s cangl—Ali Mardan was a 
nobla of Shah Jehan’e time—it draws ita waters from the Jumna, 
near Kurnal, 185 miles distant, and was re-opened by Lord 
Hastings in 1820, at an oxpense of two and a half Iakhe; the 
tuhabitants went out in procession with mugic, tha day it was 
opened. For an account of this and other canala, sco Anatic 
Journal, 1833, No. 14., Ditte No. 171, for 1846; Major Baker's 
Memorandit of the Western Canals, which is particularly valuable 
for the details he gives of the operations for checking the 
encroachments of the Jumna. 

The Cailege ia on the site of Ddrd's palace, It has the bost 
library in the North West Provinces, over 9,000 volumes. 
Dyiré, the eon of Shah Jehan, had he mounted the throne, might 
have revolutionized India, ag his policy was to confer offices on 
Christiane and Hindua, instead of on mere Persian adven- 
turers; his fata was tragical, hia throat was out by hia brother 
Aurangzeb’ order, and bis head was presented on a dish to his 

rother. 

The Mesewm of the Archaologicul Society of Dellé deserves a 
visit, containing many old coins, curjous inactiptions, &c, The 
Society has published two numbors of transactions, which 
throw much light on the localities of Detni. 

Passing out of the Delhi gate, you enter on an herculancum 
aboyo ground, the ruins of old Delhi, which covered twenty 
miles of ground—a aea of ruing, The city was destroyed by the 
Mahrattas, about 1605; in fact, five cities, at different periods, 
occupied this ground, the old Andraput 

Further on, to the right, is the bili on which Timour is anid 
to have etood and witnessed the battlein 1423, when he ordered 
100,000 prisoners to be alain in cold blood, the act of one hour:-— 
old Delhi became deserted from that tine. The QOlservafory 
was built in 1730, by the Raja of Jaypur, a famous astronomer, 
the gnomon a eixty fect high, 

The tamb of Safdar Jang ia four miles from Delhi, 2 fine build- 
ing of red sandstone, laving a handsome dome, with a beat- 
tiful block of white marble in the contre, erected in 1730. 
Safdar Jang lice in it; he was once a trooper, but rose to be 
premier of Lukhoow. koomy large enough to accommodate 
several parties of travellers, were provided hero by « former 
kine of Lukunow. 
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Half a mile North-west of this, ia the mauaoleum of Sekander 
Shah; though he died in 1275, the enamel is still fresh. g’nse- 
ing through masses of ruine, & city of the dead, we e to 
the Xuted miner, the highest pillar ia the world, rising with great 
magnificence to the height of 232 feet. Its section is a pole gon 
of twenty-seven sides, having fifty-four feetin diameter at the 
base. It took forty-four yeara in building, and was finished about 
1240. It waa erected probably as & minar for prayer, by Kutab- 
ud-din, who rose from being a Turkistan slave, to be the firat 
Patan sovereign of Delhi. Hindu templea supplied the mate- 
rine You nacend by 384 steps to the top, which there 
is 8 commanding view—all relics of the past. See Archer's Tour, 
Vol. TL, p. 118, anda drawing of it in Von Oriich’s Travels, aleo 
Sireman’s Ftambles, Vol. IL, p. 252, and Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
I¥., Pp. 313. The Government gave very liberally, in 1828, 
Ke. 22,000, for ita repairs, Noar it is a magnificent architrave 
in the Sarncenic etyle, sixty feet high, erceted in 1310; mins 
ara piled all about, probably of Jain orgin. Close to it 
is an iron lath or pier, thirty feet high, and aa many below 
the ground, believed by the Hindus to reat on the head of their 

t anake, to have been the palladium of their dominion, and to 
ave stood there 1,500 years 

Togiakabad, s great curiosity, ia reached after a drive of five 
miles from the Kutab, over a hilly rond of sandstone; we pasa 
pert of the old wall of the city of Jehanpanah, Taglak Shah 
was cssassinoted in 1324, but the fort of thie city, ix miles 
in circumference, with its enormous blocks of stone and bastions, 
is a mighty monument of hie genius, and of th# cyclopean build. 
era; there are many subterranean spartments atill remaining, 
This city, now untenanted, reminds one of those magnificent piles 
the travellor meets with suddenly in Ceylon or South America. 
The Moguls, like Nicholas of Russia, were not friendly to the 
achles travelling to distant countrios, thus spending the money 
out of it, hence their superfluous wealth was expended on tombs 
and buildings. 

The remaina of a covered stone way, of twenty-five arches, 
leads to the splendid tomb of the founder, with its marble 
dome: the surrounding plain was once a lake, Tagiak 
wae killed here by the fall of a wooden house, erected for 
bim by his aon; he was a cruel man, and employed much of 
his time in hunting down the poor peasantry, hanging up their 
heads sae trophies at the city gates. We return from this place 

Starting another day from the Delhi gate, we come to 
Feroze Shah's lath, » pillar of Asoka, thirty feet high, twelve 
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feet in circumference, which haa stood for 2,100 years, with its 
ineoriptions, (See Journal Asiatic Bengal, 1834, p. 105). The 
Jais Attempted to destroy this by cannon. 

Two miles further, the killa or old fort, a most strik- 
ing pile, etanding out amid the ruine of Delhi, was built by Fe- 
roze Shah in 1290, massive, like all Patan architecture, with 
walls forty feet high, and six feet thick, On the South side are 
the remaims of an amphitheatre, while Shir Shab’s splendid 
mosque, with its horse-shos-shaped arches, Ja near the entrance. 

One mile further, ia the tomb of Humayun, the father of 
Akbar, 120 feet high. It coat fifteen lakhs, rising froma platform 
2,000 fest in circumference, He laid the foundation stone of 
it himself in 1550; he erected a tomb on a similar plan near 
it, for his barber, while his family are buried in various crypta 
in the building, amounting to sixty-eight The enamel of the 
mosaic work there is very striking for ita freshness after canturies 
have elapsed. ‘This monument to his glory was his death-scene, 
he fell from the acaffoldiog and was killed. 

Near this tomb stcod Jndraprastha, ot Hindu Delhi, the 
capital of India twelve centuries B. C. 

Nizam-ud-Din's tomb ia a quarter of a mile from this. He 
was on Affrhan gaint, the disciple of another saint, whose 
look it waa enid could turn cloda of earth into lompa of 
sugar. The lattice work is exquisitely fine, and has stood 
the wear of time uninjured, since 1415. The veranda around it 
ja very handsome, the pillars are finely covered with representa- 
tions of birds, butterflies, &c.; there are two doora of white mar- 
ble, also well des@rving of notice. Near it is the tomb of his 
friend Khosru, a great poet. The tombaof the Delhi family are 
around. Thera lias, ina marble tomb, Shah Akan, whose eyes 
were bored out by the Mahrattas, when they took Delhi; 
300,000 Moslem martyrs are aaid to be buried in the neigh- 
bourhood, Close to it 1a a dawlt or sacred tank for pilgrims, into 
which natives leap from a height of fifty feet for a douceur. 

It would be easy to mention other objects of interest to 
visit, a ahort distance from Delhi, such as Mirath, which ia only 
125 miles from the foot of the Himalayas and thirty-six from 
Delhi. With the advance of the Railway, SinJa oan be 
included in the eix weeks’ tour. Meerut waa a strong place 
when taken by Timur, in 1399. Sirdhana, twelve miles, 
the residence of the Begum Sumrn, noted for the handeoms 
marble altar in ita cathedral—Saharanypar and its establishmen 
of ghosains and monkeys, and alzo ite excelient botanical 
garden,—-the valley of the Dhun,— Masmmri, 7,500 feet hich. 
where the ascent into the bracing air causes a proportionate 
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rise in the barometer of the spirita—A distant view of Jum- 
notri, 26,000 feet high, is to be had here.—Hardwar, nmets- 
esven miles from Meerut, the place of pilgrims of 300,000 
natives.—Rurki, near Sabarunpur, noted for its college of engi- 
neers. 

The limits we have assigned to thia article will not allow us 
to notice several points of interest for a traveller to the North 
Weat Provinces, such as Misaionary and Educational [ustitu- 
tions—tho excellent atatistical papers published by the Govern- 
ment of Apra—and the Vernacular Press 

But we must return now from the Delhi of the pit to Cal- 
outta, and shall notice three placcs which the traveller can visit 
op his return routo, Lukhnow, Mirzapur, and Chunar. Passing 
through Cawnpur we come to the Oude territory, famous for thugi. 
Colonel Sleeman has constructed a thugi map of the district, 
in which thera aro 274 stations for thuge. One man confessed 
to having been encaged in 931 murders. Luklinow is fifty miles 
from Cawopur;: a mail cart lands the traveller here at the un- 
sensonnble hour of four in the morning,in the dik bungalow, 
close to the Residency and Post Office; Zakknau, called Lakli- 
mayati, from Lakshman, the brother of Ram, dates aa acapital onl 
since 1775, when it was removed from the old capital Fyza 
to which a well-planted road Icads, The population amounts to 
300,000 ; its buildings are tawdry and showy, not partaking of 
the maasiveness and magnificence of Mogul times,—plaster and 
stucco work; they indicate the waning of the Mussulman power. 
The chavk is worth visiting aa tho sent of trade, it is ocea- 
sionally decorated with the heads of refractory zemindara, The 
bridge across the beautiful Gumti, the Indian Meander, lesds 
from the Residency to cantonments; the roof of the Residency 
gives the best view of the city, its palaces, gilded cupoias, 
and mosques.” On the city side is a Hindu temple, ele- 
gantly sculptured, the only one which Moslem intolerance will 
allow in the city, which gives full licenso to all dens of in- 
famy, but none to any foreign religion, Mubammedanism ie ex~ 
clusively predominant, but ita votaries are devoted to aenzuality, 
not, like the early Kaliphs, to the spread of their faith The 
people met with, show by their appearance the wisdom of the 
company in drawing their recruite chiefly from Oude. Lukinow 
may be called the paradise of pigeons, who swarm in all 


directions. 
The Observatory, Royal printing press, Menagerie, Oriental 
, are things of the past, the present king being devoted to 
licentious pursuita; and in consequence vice displays itself im 
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nogleged. 

hé Jmémbéra isa handsome building, erected by Asaf Doula, 
1784, built after the model of the mosque of Saint Sophia, 
at Conatantinople; it has a aplendid hall, 156 feet long, sixty 
broad, and eighty high; in the centre is the tomb of the founder, 
with hia aword and open koran lying on it; the minarete are 
beautiful, fluted, and ornamented with wreaths. Near itis the 
Rumi durwaza, or beautiful gate, having over ita gate-way 
the Nawab of Oude’s emblem of aovereignty—two largo fishes, 
Adjacent are the royal tombs, enclosed in a handsome court; 
tigers of green glass, presented by the Emperor of China, and 
a figure of Muhammad's steed Borak, are to be seen here. An 
Oriental bath ia to be had at the ImAmbédra. 

A drive of threes miles takes to Consfuntia, the mausoleum 
of General Martin, who came out to India a common soldier, 
and died a General ; he built thia handsome pile intending to sell 
it to the Nawab, who knowing the Goneral was an old man, did 
not wish to purchase it, but to take possession of it at hia death, 
The Genero! hearing this, gave ordera that he should be interred 
inn room at the bottom of the house; you are conducted to the 
tomb by torch-light—where reata on extraordinary man—eoldier, 
gunsmith, wateh-maker, and builder at the anme time, who 
often made 500 rupees before breakfast by polishing diamonde, 

From Lukhnow we proceed via Gopalzanj to Afirzaper. 
noted for ita cotton brought from Bundelkund, and carpat 
manufacture, situated at the termination of the Great Dekkan 
road, which ia splendidly metalled, shooting down lika a great 
artery to Jubbulpur, 239 miles. The approach to it is very 
beautiful, as it ia situated, like Benares, on a fine curve of the 
river, whose high banka ore finely lined with aplendid stone 
ghata, temples, mahejang garden houses, having a population 
of 80,000 residents, likely to inorensac, and make it, perhaps, 
the New Orleans of North India. Ton lakhs of maunds of 
cotton annually pass through Mirzapur, and its magnificent 
buildings seem to foreshadow ita future greatness; among the 
objects of curiosity are its beautiful chawk, lately a noisome 
tank, its superb serait of atone, with towers at the corner, a 
well and ahrubbery in the contre, and accommodation for aeve- 
ral hundred travellers, chiefly at the expense of a aative lady: 
—ita public gardene and awimming bathe. New Mirzapur was 
the ancient Sagaia mentioned by. Ptolemy. (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. V., p. 3,756.) 

The Kymore range of hills and valley of the Soane, thirty- 
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two milea distant, form a favorite excursion for the Mirzapur 
people; the scenery ia very grand, amid Alpine lofty precipices, 
grotices, and all the sublime of nature. See an excellent article 
on this subject in the Henures Magazine, “ Huw we tried 
to sea the Soane.” To the South of the Kymoro hills is Sirgaja, 
where gold is found in rather large quantities. 

A driva out from Mirzapur to a senatarinn four miles of, 
built by 9 native, for the use of Zuropeans, on the brow of a hill, 
commanding a magnificent prospect, is well worth a visit. On 
our way we pass some finely sculptored templea, containing 
inside a variety of mythological pictures. On our right lies the 
temple of Vindya Chal—Kalis Northern residence—the Kali 
Ghit of the NorthgWestern Provinces, frequented by thuga 
from all parte of India, who make offerings to the shrina here 
from the proceeda of their robberies and murders, 250 boats 
of river thugs, in crows of fifteen, uaed to ply between Benares 
and Calcutta, five months every year, under the pretence of 
conveying pilgrima—their victims back was broken, and the 
corpse was thrown into theriver. Wecroasn bridge, which cost 
40,000 Ra, built by 2 Mahant, on the bambu principle, hollow 
unier the roadway, #0 as to afford accommodation for shops and 
resting places for travellers, sixty feet over the river, which 
rises forty-cight feet in the raing, and used to take traveller two 
hours to cross. 


From Mirzapur we proceed to Genares, vid Muharajgunj, and 
from thence to Chunar, 

A drive of two hours, or fourteen miles, along a good road, 
leads the traveller to the hill fortress of Chunar or Chandalgur. A 
few miles after leaving Benares, we pasa over a handaome bridge, 
which commemorates thename of Prinsop. The Sultanpur cavalr 
atation is within four miles of Chunar, now almost deserted, 
with ita spacioua stablea and once handsome bungalows; near it 
ean old mosque, containing the tomb of tha Mueaulmani wife of 
an. old Colonel, one of the Qui-hies of former days. From this 
place a distant sight ia had of the Chunar fortress, cresting the 
Ganges stream, looming in the distance, and gradually enlargin 
on the view, until after four miles we come to the mver, whic 
runa narrow and deep, washing the foot of the rock, which rises 
200 feet high. You cross by a ferry, and this Edinburgh Caatle of 
the East unfolds all ita maasy proportions before you, perched on 
a limestone epur of the Vindhaya hille, which here descends to 
the waters edge, while wall above wall risea in tiers before you 
—there is not another rook between this and the Himatayna, [ts 
military importance has passed away, it ie now the Vincennes 
for the Sikh state prisoners, and the Chelsea of soldiers; it is 
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garrisoned by a few invalids, Ia former daye they excited the 
rpine aympathies of Corrie. (See Bishop Corrie's Life.) 
efort was built about the eleventh century, by Sultan Mah- 
mud, who, before hia descent on Benares, in 1017, fortified it. 
Since that, its fortune haa been yarious; in 1576, it held out 
sgainst the Mogul army for six months. In 1764 it was taken 
by the English. The viow from ita lofty ramparts is very fine, 
reminding one of Stirling Castle. By ita side ia a burial 
und, containing gome old monuments. Chunar ia noted for 
little now, except its tobacco cultivation, and atone quarries. 
The church is pretty, embosomed in trees, The population 
amounts to 20,000. Buchanan states that some of the Pal 
Rajas lived at Chunar or Chandalgur, whigh would imply that 
it was a place of acme note ten centuries ago. 

From Chunar we return to Benares: in a few yeara we hope 
the traveller, instead of returning the same way by the Trunk 
Road, will be able to proceed by rail, vid Patna and Rajmabal, 
thus varying the route; and we trust that also the Allahabad and 
Delhi railway may, ten years hence, be opened. Then the in- 
teresting regions of Central India, teeming with recollections of 
Rajput times and Jain palaces, will form an additional line for 
iain and we chall have the Trunk Railway from Benares to 

ombay. 
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Art, V.—1. Selections from the Public Correspondence of the 
Board of Administration for the affairs of the Dunjub, Nos. 
J, TI. (11, aad TV. 


2. The Lahore Chronicic. 
5. The Punjab Biue Book. 
4. Rtecords. MS. 


We hope, in this paper, to convey to the general reader some 
information about the Punjob, beyond what is contained in 
the bare facts, that its possession cot us two carupaipna, that it 
haw engaged 3 great deal of Lurd f)alhousie’s time and atten- 
tion, that it has been pretty well gaat in order by the Lawrences, 
and that it as made very consideroble progress in civilization, 
pines ile day when it became un integral portion of the iritish 
dominions in Endia, Jt will be our earnest endeavour to set forth 
the most striking points in the administration of the Punjab 
with some little detail : to group together the rofurins that have 
been rapidly introduced there, in the short space of four years 
and 4 half, some mention of which may be found in previous 
numbers of this éfeview ; to mention the material and moral 
improvements completed or devised, aud so to present, if pos- 
sible, a sketch of a great revolution, to which we honestly be- 
Jieve that history cun supply no parallel. 

There are few, if any, of our readers who are not aware 
that the Panjab consists of five consecutive Doabs, or tracts 
of country situated between two rivers, and that the streams 
which water theae splendid tracts are, in reality, five in number, 
besides the Indus, namely, the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravi, the 
Chenab, and the Jhelum. These Doaba vary in extent from 
thirty or forty to one hundred miles in breadth. The whole 
figure of the Punjab may, it has been observed, be compared to 
@ triangle, the apex of which should be at “Mooltan, or a little 
lower down the river at Mittunkote, while the base is the range 
of the Himalayas, One side of the triangle will thus be 
river Sutlej, from the foot of the hills io its junction with the 
Indus, and the other will be formed by the Suliman range, and 
the hills from Bunnoo to Peshawar, The first Doab adjoia- 
ing the older provinces, that of Jullunder, has now bean 
nearly eight years under British rule. Lying conveniently 
at the foot of tha hills, compact, easily accessible, and eminently 
fertile, it was annexed by Lord Hardinge, after the Sutlej cam- 

nign. It has lately been setiled, after the most careful and 
laborious invertigation, for a period of thirty years. In its 
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whole expanse, there is nothing but one sheet of the richest 
cultivation: its management is a task of comparative ease. 
The next Dosh is the Bari, and in some respects it is the 
most important of the whole five. This tract mey be said to 
present features diametrically opposed to each other in ita 
two divisions. From Lahore eastward, to the foot of the 
hills, it contains the very flower of the Sik population. The 
commercial and religions capital of the Sikhs, Umritsir, is 
situated in this tract. In it are other towns of less note, 
but of considerable extent and importance, and thronged b 

a manly and warlike population : villages are numerous, ent 
tivation is extensive, and returns are great. Ilere, in short, 
are set, side by side, the elements of progress, and the ale- 
ments of disaffection; this is none other than the famous 
Manjha, or central district, from which Runjit Sing collected 
the best and bravest of his troops, The lower part of this Deab, 
or that which extends westward, say, from a line drawn from 
Lahore to tha Sutiej, is tle very reverse of the former tract ; 
Villages are acattered, cultivation appears at intervals, and water 
is not easily procured. The population is thin, and brushwood 
and jungle evver the country for niles, We shall speak here- 
after of the means which are being taken to convert this sterile 
tract into a fruitful garden. But we may here remark, that in 
attempting to form an idea of the characteristics of each Doab, 
two main points must ever be kept in view. The first is the 
richness, cultivation, and popnlousneas of ihe treet, which runs 
along the foot of the Himalayas, from the Jullundur Doub, 
in a north westerly direction, as far as the Salt Range, This strip 
may vary in breadth from fifty to eighty, or even ona hundred 
miles, From its proximity to a high range of mountains, it is 
viditad hy more copious showers than any oiher part of the 
Punjab: its inhabitants depend very litle on irrigation: it is 
clothed with two magnificent crops during the year: it would 
warrant the traveller, who had visited no other portion of the 
annexed territory, in believing that the Punjab far excelled, in 
recources and exuberant fertility, every other part of our Indian 
possessions. But the second remarkable characteristic might 
speedily dispel the error. The centre of every Doab, away 
j:om the hills, is as barren as the tract just mentioned is pro- 
ductive. Parallel to each river forming the Doabs, thera is, of 
course, & considerable strip of cultivation, hut on crossing from 
one river to another, the traveller,as he advances, finds thorn 
and tamarisk taking the place of sngar cane and wheat: in- 
stead of a loam watered by the copiona ghowers descending 
from the mountains, or by the siream skilfully led superciiie 
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elivosi tremitis, there is a dry atiff clay, or = soil impregnated 
with soda, while water Iiea too far beneath the surface to be 
reached, except by the laborious and expensive process of sink- 
ing walls. ia feature charaeterizes all the westerly portion of 
the Bari Doab, the centre of tho Rechna Doab, between tha 
Ravi and the Chenab: of the Churh or Jetrh Doab, between 
the Chenab and the Jhelum, and of the Siad Segur, the largest 
of the fiva, between the Jhelam and the Indus. The lower 

of this Jast Donb ia perhaps the lenst cultivated, and the 
east populous of any part of tha Punjab. but, aa we reach 
the upper part of it, “the oceau of the Sind or the Indus 
river,” {a3 it is ealled from the annual inundations to which 
it is subjected,) we become ronscions of anolher peculiar 
feature of the new kingdom. From Kalabagh on the Indus, 
there stretches, in an easterly direction, to the foot of the Elima- 
layas,a range of hills, broken by ravines, unfitted for cultiva- 
tion, obstructive of progress, aud yet possessing resources of 
almost unknown extent. With the exception of one mountain, 
which rises as high ag 4,000 feet, the general average height 
of this range iz about 2,400 feet. ‘This is the famous Sult Range, 
from the mines of which salt ia dug out m pure sparkling mase- 
es, and sold at a considerable profit, on the part of tha state. 
When we have surmounted tle Salt Range, we find in the upper 
partof this Doab, a climate which, for a very considerable portion 
of the year, is really European: on tho north side of the range 
ia the station of Rawul Pindi, where a considerable foree 
is ulways at hand to watch the mountaineers of Hazara, 
and at uo great distance is Hazara itself. The name of 
Major J. Abbott will long be linked with the clans of thia 
mountainoua region, and a Station there has even been called 
hy his name. it is not too much to say that the Mullicks 
of Huzara had, till lately, never been subdued. The very 
name of the country is derived from tke thousand petty 
chieftains, who in their respective generations, have main- 
inined their independence against the Greeke of old, against 
the arinies of Mogul sovereigns, agains! the yeleran battalions 
of Hunjit Sing, and who have risen repeatedly against Sik} 
garrisons, crowded into fortresses and strongholds, with all the 
latest means and appliances of war. The task which had 
never been seriourly attempted by Akbar or Aurangzebe, which 
had baffled the severity of Hurri Sing, which was too much for 
the present artful and politie ruler of Kashmir, hag been accom- 
plished by the tact and the good management of a single Bri- 
tish officer. In the year 1847, these rugged villages, thace 
inaccessible defiles, this independent, warlike, and excitable 
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population, were made over to the Durbar of Lahore, an equi- 
valent being granted iv the Maharaja of Kashmir, and with 
the rest of the Punjab, the whole passed under British rule in 
1849. It has been necessary to wointain a considerable force in 
this peculiar region, anc it is good policy not to altempt to derive 
much reyenve from it; but the grand objcets of administration 
in such & country-~peuce and quiet—have beon fully attained 

Crime has deereased: there have been ne outhreaka: travel- 
ling 13 no longer insecure: the petiy chiefs have been indulged 
by the restoration of their lands, and every thing seems to 
prowise tranquillity for the future. The mountaineors of Haza- 
ra, il will be remembered, require different treatment irom the 
various tribes which Ime the frontier from the hilly country 
across the Indus, and al) round Peshawar, down to the very 
borders of Scinde, The one set are our subjects, and the 
others ara not, Of these laiter we are now about to speuk. 
No person who during the last three ycara lina ever cust hip 
eyes over & newspaper published im ihe North West Provinces, 
can have failed to beemne acquainted with some one of the 
tribes which keep our Punjals Irregulars in a state of chronis: 
restlessness and auaiety. Swatties, Halunzatx, Momundes,Shivra- 
nies, Wuzeerees, Murreex, and Bogties, paw Jike shadows, iv 
quick succession, before the eyes of the bewildered reader, and 
have given rise in some quarters to an idea that the necounts of 
the tranquillity of the Punjab cannot be wholly correct. But no- 
thing can be more natounded than such an opinion. These 
maravders have no one thing it common with the cul- 
livators of the plain: they have altempted to carry on tle 
sume system of desultory but lucrative warfare with the Dri- 
ish administration which they haye carried on fur centuries 

Forbearnnee at first, then warning, and when beth theese failed, 
retribution and chastixemen!—socli are tha maxims by which the 
Lahore Board hare been uctuatedin dealing with these marau- 
ders. lt is calevlated that they miyht, if united, muster 100,000 
men against us. ‘They have been expressly told that the Bri- 
tish Government desires no further conquest in that querter, 
that it requires only a moderate inbute from such as come with- 
in its jurisdiction, but that it will matst on o peaceful frontier 
andaclear highway. ‘These conditions, if not clieerfally ac- 
ceded to, must be exucied by force, and the frontier from 
Peshawar, along the valley of Kohat, through the country of 
the Khbuttucks, down along by Bumnoo and Eeakhail, through 
Murwut, sud ro on to the junction of Scinde, is now amply pro- 
tected by a line of forts, by a good military road, and by regi 

ments of infantry and cavalry, with their complements of artil- 
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lery, ali admirably drilled, nod well adapted to warfare in diiti- 
cult passes and defiles. 
e may conclade the above brief uketch of the physical as- 
ct of the Punjab, by saying that it is about 290 mules 
ong, by J44 miles broad, and that its area is estimated at 
§0,400 square miles. We turn now to the regime of old Hunjit 
Sing, which presents some of the most churacteristic features 
of oriental sway at any time, There is no doubt that the 
old Lian of Lahore could role with vigour when he chose. But 
this vigour was coulined to military subjects, and was little 
seen in the civil departments, sayo by the punctoal realization of 
the revenue. The revenue was collected, either by provincial 
yovernors, such as Suwun Mull, the father of Moolraj, and 
Golab Sing, or by local agents termed Kardars. The pro- 
¥incial governor, or the farmers, had plenary power within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and they exercised this power accord- 
ing to their various temperaments, just as nalives, without check 
aud without eupervisiou, would exercise it under any rule and 
in any part of India, There was no distinct department, no 
set of individuala, specially charged with the administration 
uf civil and eriminal justice. All the researehes of the must 
enervatie and enduiring officers, before and after atmexation, 
have net been able to discover the traces of a single judicial 
personae, save one fermed the Adulutee,at Luhore. Iu the poli- 
tical eupital ulone was such an officer thought indi-peusable, but 
he was denied ty the importaut commerciil city of L niritsir, The 
namie of Thannadar, or head police oflicer, was uot uneom- 
mon ; but his civil duties were confined to the mere repre-sion of 
disturbances, and his main busiiess was to arrange fur the sup- 
plies of troops on a march. The great provincial governors 
paid themselves from the provinees under their control, after 
the remission of good round sums to Labore: the Kardars 
were irregularly ied, and lived mainly on their perquisites : 
there was no attempt at audit or account; and when the office 
of the pay-master of the reeulur army waa overhauled, 
aftor annexation, it was found that the Sikh Sirdar who filled 
it, had not sent in any balance sheet for the laut sixteen years ! 
Fine and mutilation were the punishments of a code, at once 
simple and severe, and jt ia believed that when we took the 
country, there were uot probably one hundred men im eonfine- 
ment throughout its whole extent. As regards taxation, it could 
not be said that Runjit's budget pressed unequally, or that the 
burdens were distributed with partiality, for the simple plun «a. 
lo tax every available article. In the time of the egency, 
hotween the yeary 1846 and (840, it was found that uo Jess than 
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forty-seven articles of iraffic or consumption paid duty to 
the stale. The land tax was swelled by cesses of various kinds, 
till it enrried off one-half of the produce of the soil. Yet with 
ill this heavy assessment, this arbitrary justice, this capricious 
exercise of irresponsible power, the Government was not unpo- 
pular, Strong in a uutionality of which we have fortunately 
met with no other example in India, proud of martial glory, 
as fanatic ag the Mussulman, as sensual as the Hindu, iment 
ae stalwart as the European, the Sikh saw, with undisguised 
rapture, the extension of the Khulea’s arms, While the wer ery 
of the Guru wae heard across the Indus, in the mountains of 
Hazara, before tha fort of Mooltan, and all bat sovth of the 
Soilej, the population coald look, well nigh with indifference, 
ou huge grass preserves that were kept for the army, on fruit- 
ful plains converted inte hunting grounds, and on distriets where 
not one singie mile of road was ever opened. Private property, the 
rights of cultivators, the privileges of landlords, were not ruthless- 
ly invaded: many a dispute was settled by arbitration: and 
the villare communities, with their marvellous tenacity, were 
happily preserved for a better system, and for a brighter day. 
Such is a brief outling of tha grout Maberaja’s system. 
We pass rapidly over the period of anarchy, and the partiai 
reforms introduced by the reveney, when mnch knowledge was 
acquired that was afterwards turned to good account, over the 
calupaign of 1848-49, and we commence at onco with the esta- 
blishinent of a Board of Adininistration for the affaira of the 
Punjab. ‘The powers and constitution of that body may be 
briefly rocapitulated. ‘The three membera wielded all the 
aulhority which, in the settled Provinces, ia or was variously 
assigned to the Courts of Nizumut and Dewanny Adalut, 
to ihe Board of Revenue, to the Superintendent of Police, to 
the Special or Resumption Commissioners, ond to the old 
Hoard of Customa. “They had the powers of life and death, 
they formed the highest Court of Appeal in civil cases, they 
were to settle the revenue, to regulate the excise, to provide 
for the security of life and properly, to superintend every 
moral or material improvement, in short, to care for everything 
which, in these days of increased and admitted responsibilities, 
ean be pronounced to ba the duty of conscientious admi- 
nistrators, Under the Board are seven Comnnissioners, who, 
besides their revenue duties, ara the Civil and Sessions Judges 
of their divisions, and exercise 2 general superintendence 
over police, conservaney, and ail miscellaueous matters. Next 
come the Deputy-Commissioners, who are the Magistrates 
ind Collectors of districta, and who have ranged from twenty- 
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seven to twenty-nine in number. Then come Assistant Com- 
missioners, numbering from forty-three to forty-five, who are 
drawn from the army and from the Civil Staff of the older pro- 
vineas ; and besides these, there are forty-four Extra Assistants, 
who are variously Europeans, Fast Indians, and natives, either of 
the Punjab or of Hindustan. It is a grand feature in the 
system, that every officer, from the Commissioner of the divi- 
sion to the Extra Assistant, exercises civil us well as erminal 
and revenue powers, and is thus ensbled to acquire that ex- 
perience in the dechivn of civil suits, which is justly said to be 
denied ta the future Civil Judge under the Governments of Agra 
and Genzal. 

As nothing can be done under any Indian Government, until 
the revenue ia settled, we shall briefly state the resulis of the 
revenue gettiement of the Punjab, with the Trans-and-Cis- 
Sutlej divisions, before proceeding to speak of the other great 
measures, hy which the administration has been distinguiphed. 
The land tax of the whole tract under the late Board, amounts 
to one crore and fifty-nine lakhs of rupees. Of this a erore and 
five lakhs are supplied by the Panjab Proper alone. The 
Trans-Sutlej division, which hay been carefully surveyed and 
fairly assessed, yields a land revenue of twenty-nine lukhs, which 
hae been fixed for e period of thirty years. In the Cis-Sutlej divi- 
sion, where the rent roll exhibits twenty lakhs, the survey and the 
settlement have been proceeding in cloge proximity. In the Pun- 
jab Proper the settlements bave been made for shorter periods, in 
few cases for less than three, and in none for wore than ten years. 
The occupants of the land, in this latter part of the country, 
have been divided into the following classes. 1. Proprietors 
not in possession, who havea lien on the land in the shape of a 
species of head rent, which is variously collected, and sometimes 
doea not average more than one seer on a maund of produce. 
2. Proprietors in possession. In this class the proprictary 
right may be vested in one single individual, or im a family 

. composed of a few individuals, or in a large coparcenary com- 
munity of cultivating proprietors. Where the right is con- 
fined to a single man or a family, a portion of the land is cul- 
tivated by that individual or family, and the remainder by 
cultivators, either mere tenants at will, or men possessed of a 
Bort of right to hereditary occupancy. Where the proprietors 
form a Jarge community in its mest perfect orm, each 
co-partner cultivates his own land, with his own plougli, 
after hig own fashion: the only universal feature is the 
mode of paying rent, which is determined on by the bro- 
therhood generally, &. Horeditary cultivators. It may be 
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dificult to distinguish the status of these individuala frum that 
of real proprietors. Dut we are given to understand that the 
main distinction between such cultivator and « proprictor, 
is the inability of the ‘ former to sink a well, or to- sell, mort- 
gage, and tronsfer land.” 4. Tenants at will. The condition 
of thesa men may be eusily conceived. If they reside in the 
village where they cultivate, like the Khudkasht ryots of Agra 
or Bengal, their tenure is tolerably secure; if they reside 
at a distance, like the Pykasht, it is precarious, ‘The above, of 
eourse with those modifications which are found all over Endia, 
and which contribnte to make our revenue system a great puz- 
zle, are the main tenures with which we have hed to deal, and 
under the fostering care of tha Board, they have been conacli- 
(lated where weak, confirmed whero strong, and in a faw in- 
stances where perishing, alinost snateled from destruciion, The 
land tax, it may here bo stated, is about one-fourth of the pro- 
duce. 

Ag interesting a sulsject is that of tha criminal jurisdiction. The 
chief crimes of the Punjab were, it may he conceived, of a violent 
nature. Hi wasa reproach brought against Seott, that he had 
made Lord Marmion commit & criin¢ more peculiar to a com- 
mercial than to a martial age; and were a Bikh novel to be 
composed, the eame error would have to Le avoided, for the 
art of forging documents las not reaclied to a high degree 
of perfection in the Punjab. Phe first evil with which the Board 
had te crapple, was that of gan robbery or dacoity. Dozens 
of bad characters, turned adrift after tho disbanding of the 
Sikh army, hopeless of enlistment in our ranks, and too proud 
to dig, betook themselves at once to the ald trade of robbery 
or Dacoity, by which # century ago the Sikh had risen from 
being the leader of a band of robbers, to the lordship of villages, 
from lording it over villages to provinces, and from provinces 
to empire. In the Lahore division ibis crime was rife. It was 
put down by alittle praiseworthy judicial saverity, and by the in- 
creased vigilance of the police. In Umritsir alone there were 
thirty-seven capital sentences within the first yaar, and only eave 
in the second. Nearly all the above were inflicted on dacoits, 
These desperate characters soon perceived that the British 
authorities were not to be trifled with; the guilliest parties have 
either fled the country, or died for the Jaw: others have bataken 
themselves, in sheer hopelessness, to agriculiural pureuite, and 
tha erme is now afmost unknown. Cattle-stealing, the normal 
crime of the Punjab, it will not be so easy to eradicate. The 
profession of a cattle-stealer ia looked on aa honourable, In 
the centres of three of the Doabs, there are large tracts where 
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pasture is abundant. And in the Sheikhoopoora and other jun- 
gles there are sample means of practising this trade, and eludin 
pursiit. But clever as the cattle-lifters are, it has been foun 
ossible to set men as clever on their track. The authorities 
fave employed Khojeas or Khojis (literally, seekera), and these 
men have followed the traces of bullocks, through prickly jun- 
gles and over hard clay. with a perseverance and an ability 
which would not have disgraced a V’awnea or a Sioux in the 
prairies of the far West. The above crimes,if not always punished, 
were not unknown. But there was one deadlier trade, of 
sinister title and world-wide notoriety, from which it was disco- 
vered that even the Punjab wasnotexempt. For a time the Bri- 
tish Government waa fully employed in dealing with evila more 
palpable, or of greater urgency. At length, it was remarked,that 
dead bodies ha bean found in old wells, by the dense jungle, by 
the lone footpath, in places remote from intercourse, supervision, 
or control. ‘These were the corpses, it was thought, of way-farers 
who had perished by sudden sickness, Thua mach was hinted 
by the villagers, and reported by the police. In time, the 
frequency of these cases generated suspicion: as the au- 
thorities warmed to their work, no field of enquiry was loft 
unexplored ; past experience waa not disrerarded, and patient 
invealigation soon placed it beyond a doubt, that in this 
province, as in #o many others, Thug had for years been 
earrying on his accursed art. The duty of removing this 
pla e-spot was entrusted to Mr. H. Brereton, an officer who 
shown considerable aptitude for this kind of work, and 
by his exertions, offenders were arrested, approvers won over, 
dead bodies exhumed, and the whole systen: brought to light. 
Yet, compared with his expert brethren of Hindustan, with 
those adept» in the nefarious science, whose startling confes- 
sions, whether woven skilfully into some fictitious narrative, 
or delivered in the plain and unvarnished official report, 
thrill us now with horror—the Thug of the Punjab waa a mera 
inexperienced bungler, an uneducated savage, who only half 
throttled hi. victims, and who, without his companion to aid 
him, was likely to fail in the attempt. They generally 
belonged to the tribe of Mazubbee or Magrublee Sikhs: one 
of whom, it will be remembered, was the murderer of Mr. 
Aguew. The Thug sacrificed tono goddess, except Devi; he per- 
formed no previous rites, though he might turn pale at the call 
of a partridge, or the ery of a jackal, on the right side of the 
road. He osed the handkerchief in a clumsy fashion, and, 
with the aid of an accomplice, who tripped up the traveller 
or seized hin from behind, managed to deprive his unsuspect- 
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ing victim of life. Often he bad to use the sword, and the 
romaina of the murdered wan were found mangled or hack- 
ed to pieces. In short, we have little doubt, that the practisad 
Fagaa or Sykes of the Upper Provinces, or of Central India, 
would huva looked on the Thugs of the Bart and Rechna 
Doahs ne shallow novices and unworthy brethren, who brought 
diaeredit on their honourable profession, But, where human 
life was concerned, the Punjab authorities took little count of the 
greater or [csr skill displayed m the attempt to take itaway. With 
Thugaas his guides, Mr, Brereton rode along bye-ways, f AWAY 
from the villages, in lonely prass jungles, where there was hardly 
a single remarkable object te indteate the spot where the corpses 
had been buried. The fidelity with which the approvers re- 
traced their steps, over huge tracts, without bearings, with not 
perhaps a trea or a mound to guide them im the search, is the 
only indication afforded ua of any superior skill. ‘ Dig here,” 
they sometimes said to Mr. Brereton, when they bad brought bin 
to a spot, miles sway from any habiiation, “ and you may find hia 
shoes beside the skeleton of our victim.” No loss than 562 men 
have beeu arrested: of these 328 have been executed or other- 
wise disposed of; some are awaiting further enquiry ; some lave 
turned Conpany's evidence: othera have been released uncon- 
ditionally, or under surveillance ; and the gangs have been com- 
filetely broken up. The number of etvil offieera being linited, 
and the cally on their tine and Jabour in the regular depart- 
ment being numerons, Mr. Brereton hes gracefully handed over 
the daty of extirpating Thiagyee to an otheer deputed by Capt. 
Sieerian, but, with the Heard, he may share the honor of 
having added one more victory to the brilliant array of suc- 
cesses paiued by the British power in the East, in the cause 
of humanity. 

Highway robbery has been common. Unoffending men 
have been seized, stripped, and turned adrift in the jungles, 
whence they have only found their way out after two or three 
days. With a daring and a refinement, which reminds us of 
the days of Dick Turpin, or Claude Duval, come of the bad 
characters have appeared ns moanted high-waymen, and 
Major Lake distinguished himself by the capture of a set of 
these enterprising gentlemen, who had given the authorities 
very cousiderable trouble. It has been found necessary to 
mete out some degree of severity to this crime. The other 
offences prevalent in the Punjab do not present any remark- 
able features. Burglary thera ia not unlike burglary elae- 
where, Resistance of process is almost unknown. Adultery 
has boen productive of some fearful instances of retribution on 
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the part of the injured husband, and it hes been found impera- 
tive for the magistrate to deal with adultery as & criminal 
offence, #0 as to doprive men of excitable passions, and 4 jeal- 
ous sense of honuur, of all excuse for taking the law into their 
own hands, It waa not easy, at first, to convinee the hulf- 
educated Punjabi, that to take life as a sacrifice for insulted 
hérmat, is an offence against society. There ia, we have just 
said, not much else in the atatistics of crime, pe at present ascer- 
tained, that demands special notice. One axiom however ma 
be considered as indisputable. Violent outragea against life 
and property will decrease: the trader from Central Asia, the 
sepoy returning to Oude, the native official on leave, may all 
pass along the loneliest highway, without the slightest upprehen- 
gion, The rich merchant at Umritsir may feel certain that his 
ware-house will not be invaded at dead of night, or after sunset, 
by men with drawn swords and flarig torches: a general 
sense of quiet and security may reign in the walled city, at the 
shady well, and by the boundary, which is no longer the 
scene of repeated affraya. But petty offences, small thefts, 
aseaulis, fulse charges, and even perjury and forgery, will 
eertainly increase. Instead of living hy rapine, or compil- 
cating some old and unintelligible village feud, by more 
deeds of blood, the cultivator will betake hiuself to litipation ; 
and able men have already begun to foresee, that even in the 
Punjab, to give fulse evidence or to fabricate documents may 
become a profitable trade, or a point of honour. 

With regard to the civil and criminal administration, we pre- 
suine thut must readers are awure that judicial decisions are 
guiles by tha spirit, and not by the letter, of the Itezulations, 

‘he Deputy-Comunigsioner, or the officer in charge of the dis- 
trict, hua powers commensurate with those of the Magistrate 
elsewhere, and the Cownmissioner answers to the Civiland Sessions 
Judge. Where the sentence would be within the com petenca of 
a Magistrate in the North Western or Lower Provinces, the 
, Deputy-Commisaioner disposes of the case, while he senda up 
beavy crimes for trial by the superior court. One novelty has, 
however, been introduced. In cases where the seutence does 
not extend beyond seven years’ imprisonment, or in heavier 
eased Where tle prisoner confesses iis guilt, or wherever the 
charge on the faca thereof is manifestly unsupported by the 
evidence, the Commissioner is empow to pass sentence on 
the record of the lower court, without taking the evidence 
dé novo, This sounds startling, but the plan has worked well, 
and it has been the means of dispensing speedy and substan- 
tial justice to all parties, With regard to civil business, 
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Deputy-Commissioners may take up all suits where the value 
of the litigated article exceeda 1,000 rupees. Those of ijass 
amount are variously decided, by Assistante, Extra- Assistants, 
and even by the Tahsildara or native Collectors of revenue, 
stationed at out-posts, with a limit of 300 rupees. These 
officers have, in fact, assumed tha functions of Moonsiffs, 
in addition to their revenue and magisterial powers. Free 
resort has been had to arbitration, and contending parties 
have been confronted, to the exclusion of professional makera 
of mischief and sharpwitted village lawyers. A code of 
Tules has been drawn up for the guidance of arbitra- 
tors in civil cases. Its heads ara as foilows.—The presiding 
officer of the court is to define the issue of the suit.—The 
arbitrators must be nominated by the parties themselves, 
and not by Vakils,—Either party may challenge the arbitra- 
tors,—If the arbitrators see cause to take evidence on any point, 
that evidence must be recorded.—The grounds of the award 
must be written down, and be pronounced in open court, in 
the presence of the parties, and the award can only be final, 
when confirmed by the presiding officer. The intent of these 
rules is to make the administration of civil justice popular and 
simple: but their success a3 yet must be pronounced partial. 
Civil justice, in any part of India, will always present most 
grounds for eavil, and «# large scope for reform. We shall 
conclude this branch of our subject, by stating, that in the 
Punjab Proper, exclusive of the Trans and Cia-Sutlej states, 
there are at present 228 Thannahs or stations, for the regular 
police. At each of tliesa iv stationed a Darogah or Thannadar, 
with his Mohurrir and Jemadar, and on an average, some 
thirty Burkundazes. The whole foree of the civil or regular 
polica, of various grades, consists of 6,900 wen, aud besides 
these, there are the city watchmen, who in Lahore and Um- 
ritsir are peid, not by the Chowkidari tax, but by town duties 
on articles entering these cities for consumption, and the vil 
watchmon, who are to be paid by cash, if possible, in kind, if 
expedient, and occasionally, by assignments of land. All this 
is exclusive of the Punjab Police Battalions. 

At thie point the great measure of disarming the population 
may find its appropriate mention, The Punjab had not been 
six weeks under our rule, when this measure was conceived, 
promulgated and executed by the Board of Administration. 

time to carry out so bold a stroke was evidently when 
the martial population lay prostrate at our feet, ere the moral 
effect of Goozerat had passed away: while the Khalea were 
cowed and humbled into submission. Early studies at Har- 
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row and Christ Church would remind the Head of the Govern- 
ment of that forcible Homeric line about “the mere aight of 
the ateel drawing op a man to fight,” and a statesman of such 
elenr and decisive views readily perceived that, to disarm the 
population, would give the beat scqurity against internal rising, 
aa well aa the strongest guarantee for obediance to the common 
mandates of the civil power. Dy the proclamation, the posses- 
sion of gunpowder, or of arma of any deserption, save under 
Written licenses, was made penal. Owners of villages, and com- 
mon householders, were not to secrate them ; nor were armour- 
ergeand blacksmiths, who, characteristically enough, were the moat 
expert of all the Punjab workmen, to use the Vuleania arma for 
this object without the same permission. Contravention of these 
Tules was punishabla by heavy fines, and where privileges were 
possessed, by the forfeiture of sach privileges. The limits of the 
proclamation were tha Indus on one side, and the Beas on tha 
other, but one exception was made m favour of the warlike 
and excitable mountaineers of Hazara, The number of arms 
surrendered, in consequence of the proclamation, was, in the 
Punjab Proper, about 120,000 of all sorta. Our readers may 
perhaps care to hear some of the varieties of tha weapons 
surrendered. There were, in one division alone, the usual 
kinds of swords, matehlocks, pistols, and suits of chain armour. 
There were carbines, and a kind of blunderbuss, appropriately 
ternied shér-buckas or ‘lion’s whelps.” There were guns, 
cannons, balis and bullets, three or four kinds of daggers, and 
two or three different serts of spears. Fmally, there were 
quoits, which might have been wielded by some chief in the 
oll Greek games, aud bows and arrows, the arms of barbarians, 
which would have excited thea inoxtingoisheble laughter of 
Major Dugald Dulgetty, The good effects of the disarming 
lamation are manifest to the most cursory inspection. 

One of the earliest subjects to which the attention of the Board 
was directed, after the settlement of the revenue, and the 
general security of the country, was the regulation of the 
excise. We have before alluded to the fact that, by the system 
éstablished by the Durbar in 1847, duties were levied on twenty 
articlea, instead of on forty-seven, These comprised duties of 
customs, excize, fines, tolls on ferries, seigne on mints, and 
the grand salt tax. For the preservation of this system, the 
Board found three Preventive inea in existence. ® first, a 
line on the west of the Indus, which taxed the merchandise 
of Central Asia. The second, a line running at the foot of 
the Himalayas, which taxcd the trade of mir, The third, 
a line runuing along the Beas, which taxed the produce passing 
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from the North West Provinces to the Punjab, or that passing 
between one British province and another. Great zee 
were introduced in all the above, after mature deliberation, and 
long correspondence with the Government of Agra, The 
following ia a summary of these vigorous, comprehensive, and 
beneficial reforms. On the first of January, 1850, all the town 
and transit, export and import duties, levied in the Punjab 
Proper, were swept away. . The western line of stations, run- 
ning slong the banks of the Indus, as far as Mittunkots on the 
frontier of Scinde, the line along the foot of the hills, which 
ed Kashmir, and the line on the banka of the Sutlej, toge- 

er with any timber duties levied on the rivera Ravi, Chenab, 
and Jhelum, were for ever abolished. The whole trade of the 
Ponjab, the trade of Central Asia, the trade of capitalists in 
our older provinces, was then left to flow, free end un- 
shackled, in every direction. ‘The only restrictions maintained, 
were in perfect keeping, not merely with the policy of the 
Indian Government elsewhere, but with general principles 
of sound administration in any couutry in the world, under the 
freest discussion, the largest philanthropy, the mest judicious 
distribution of “ burdens and benefits.” Au excise was to 
be levied on spirituous liquors aud drugs, Stampa were 
to be introduced m civil and other suits, Tolls were to 
be levied at public ferries in the Punjab as elsewhere. 
The salt mines were to be taken under the direct manage- 
ment of the state, instead of being farmed out to contractors, 
as they had been, and an excise duty was fixed of two rupees 
a Company's maand, payable on the delivery of the salt, at the 
mouth of the mues. The only line af customa which it was 
imperntive to extend, was the line of the N. W. Provinecs, which 
ia ulways meant to guard the ingress of salt from Lajputena, 
and this was prolonged from Fazulkota on the Sutlej, down thas 
river and as far as Mittunkote, below Mooltan, But the reader 
who will consult the map, will at once see that the only effect 
of this prevention is to exclude the ralt of Rajputana from sur- 
reptitiously entering the new British provinces throughihe native 
states of Gahawalpore and Bekanir, ‘The actual Joss to the state, 
by the reliuquishment of the above duties, was estimatad at two 
lakhs and 4 half of rupees. The old system had yielded Ra. 
18,76,920: the new plan was to give Rs. 16,25,000. But tho 
deficit, it was calculated, would eventually be made up, and it 
ig not easy to appreciate the boon to the peopie dwelling east of 
the Sutiej, as well as in the Punjab, conferred hy the abolition of 
every impediment to traffic, by tha cessation of all those vex- 
ations and inquisitorial proceedings, which the mere maintenance 
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of a preveutive line entails even with the most cautious mra- 
nagement, and by the abundant supply, at a moderate rate, of 
a first-rate article of uuiversal consumption. 

A slight notice of the Salt Mines mey not be out of place here. 
The principal snines open, are those at Khyura or Khewra, and 
Buggi. When the state assumed the direct working of the mines, 
the excavation of salt, it was found, was carried on by a rude and 
vnekilful process. The entrances to,and galleries along, the mine, 
were irregular, winding, and narrow, ‘The ecurriers of the article, 
women aud children, could hardly pasa two abreast. ‘The sapply 
of water was scanty, aud what thera was, brackish. The 
place where the salt was weighed before delivery to the mer- 
chants, was both confined, and exposed to wind, wet, and heat. 
A rocky road ran along the gorge to the Khewra mine, and 
Was not easy to be traversed by loaded animals. It was difli- 
cult to ebtain medical uid for the establishments employed in the 
weighing and delivering of salt, and in the prevention of smug- 
gling; and to add to all the above difficulties, the miners, like 
their brethren in every part of the world, like those Cornish 
miners in Miss Edpeworth’s delightful tale of Zame Jervas, were 
a suspicious, troublesome, and discontented set. The whole of the 
above ditlicultied were remedied by the judicious suggestions of 
the late Mr. Carne, which were cordially supported by the Head 
of the Government. The road was levelled, the entrances were 
cleared: good water was provided by wooden troughs, which 
conveyed a supply from a distance to the mouth ofthe mines: the 
blocks of salt were excavated on an improved system: a house waa 
built to protect the officers and merchants concerned in the weigh- 
ment, from the inclemencies of the weather, and every thing was 
done to expedite delivery, and to provide against vexatious 
delays, ‘The rules for the delivery of the salt to merchants, 
moreover, enabled payment of the duty te ba made, not only 
to the Collector of the customs ot the mouth of the mines, but 
to any officer in charge of a treasury anywhere in the Punjab. 
On the other hand, prohibitions ayainst smuggling were enforced 
by considerable penalties. Carriages and packages might be 
searched on reasonable suspicion. Salt in excesa of one seer, 
not covered by a pass, might ba detained within a cireuit of ten 
miles round each mine: no person not licensed, could ex- 
eavate the articla: and the manufacture of salt, which used 
to be carried on in the districta of Mooltan and Jhung to 2 
considerable extent, in a rough fashion, throughout the Bar or 
Jungle, was put down by law. This salt, made by washing the 
earth, had been taxed by former Seikh Governors, but some- 
times the manufactare had been prohibited altogether. The 
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British Government, which had removed so many other taxes 
on trade, and on the very necessaries of life, should not ba con- 
demned for the enforcement of this single prohibition, which is 
absolutely imperative for tha security of the salt revenue. The 
importation of salt from the T'rans-Indus territory, to the left 
bank of the river, wa should state, was also put down. This 
hibition is 3 bar to the ingress of dark-coloured salt from Kohat, 
but there is nothing to prevent the tribes on the right bank of- 
the Indus from consuming this salt, which is dug out of mines 
on their side of the river. The whole revenue derived 
from the salt mines is new fifteen lakhs of rupees, and there 
is every chance of this amount increasing, as the facilities of 
transit became greater. But it is obvious, that if we gain by the 
increased consumption ofrock salt brought towards Hindostan, a 
proportionate quantity of Sambhur or of Manchester salt must be 

isplaced from that same locality. At present, clever district 

eera in the Cis-Sutlej division can tell, with the utmost preci- 

sion, the village or line of villages np to which the rock salt 
will be purchased and consumed. It is 8 mere question of 
the cost of the transit for ao many miles, added to the duty 
originally paid on the article. But that the rock salt of the 
Panjab w fairly the property of the state, no one but a griev- 
anee-monger or a mere enthusiast, will deny. 

In order to vary the subject, we shall turn now to other 
questions which, though not equally prominent in importance, 
and of ‘less notoriety, are stili worthy of mention. The firat 
subject to which we shall advert, is the currency of the Punjab. 
The privilege of coining money is oneto which oriental sovereigns, 
like the potentates of the West, have attached great weight. 
It was obviously politic to substitute the coin stamped with ier 
Majesty's impression for the Nanukeshahi rupee, or for other 
kiads. But this coin was not tha only one current in the Pun- 
jab. Indeed, a close inspection of the various currencies indi- 
cates that for centuries every sovereign or provincial ruler had 
amused himeelf with coining money in bis own name, and 
adding to the confusion of the circulating medium. The anti- 

, the philosopher, the financier, the historian, might each 
derive from such a subject ample food for enquiry ard thought. 
First and foremost, purest in gubstance, most widely known, came 
the Nanukehahi rupee, of which, in the space of forty-two 

eare, no lesa than +ix and a half crores had eomed at the 
hore and Umritsir mints. But of this kind alone there were 
no lesa than fifty different varieties, and to add to the con- 
fusion, there were sixty-one current kinds of coinage besides, 
Our readers may oasily imagine the perplexity of the lower 
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orders, the discontent of the native seneys the frauds of the 
money changers, who invariably profited by the exchange, and 
the dismay of the officiuls in charge of a treasury. There was 
clearly nothing for it, but to call in all the coinage at once, or 
as gradually ag the rafurm could be carried out with safety, 
The coins, when exhibited in a tabular statenrent, recalled vari- 
ously the reign of Zeman Shah, the days of the early Gurus, 
the invasion of Nadir, the dynasties of Kashmir and Canda- 
har, the Guevernments of provincial celebrities Mussulman and 
Sikh, the aplendeur of the imperial Louse of Dolhi, and the 
brief ascendancy of some upstart adventurer. In the district 
of Khancurh, in the Leia division, thera were not less than 
twenty-eight different vurieties of these coins in circulation. 
In (Gnjerat, Lahore, Umritar, and Rawal Pindi, though not 
equally numerous, there were varieties sufficient to canse much 
perplexity. The valine, moreover, of the cemage, varied con- 
siderably. The lowest, the Kashmir Phoolawala, was as 
GG to 100 of tha Company’s rupees. The Nanukshahi was 
sometimes ag 101 do 100. This latter rupees, in fact, wasa better 
and purer coinage than the current uoney of the Company. 
But the various currencics were called in: large supplies of 
Company's rupees were transmitted to the Punjab, both frow 
Caleutta and Bombay, aud in a few years, tha last Nanuksha- 
hi rapee will be consizned, with other memorials of Sikh 
ascendancy, to the tomb of the past. 

Another important question, which arose somewhat simul- 
taneously with that of the coinage, was the language of the 
courts. We have shown how one universal curreacy was to 
take the place of several incungrucus varieties: we shall now 
attempt to deseribe how the Bourd arranged for the conduct of 
public business, not by the chimera of one single court dialect 
everywhere, but by a judicious attention to the local wants and 
requirements of the people. In the Punjab, it was observed, 
the dialects which owe their ongia to Persian on the one hand, 
and to Sanskrit on the other, first come in direct collision. The 
Crourmukki, or language in which the (iranth is written, is more 
of a sacred than a apoken dialect, The common vernacular of 
the Liari and Rechta Doabs, tough ngually denominated 
Fanjanl, is, in fact, a kind of Urdn. it varies from that polish- 
ed dialect chiefly in ita adverbs and pronouns, and of course 
im pronunciation and in many local terms, Bat it was often 
difficult to state exactly what language was moat familiar to the 
people; and eometimes that which was familiar to the people 
was not easily nsed by the ministerial or other native officers. 
In one division, on the banks of the Indus, it was found that 
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the language in use was the Pnshtoo of the Affghans. In the 
district of Leia, it waa asserted that the usual medium of eom- 
munication wes a dialoct of Beloochi. In Mooltan one officer 
stoutly maintained that even the common artisans spoke Persian, 
and used this language invarinbly in their docnments: while two 
other officers, in thee very adjoming districts, as firmly maintain- 
ed that the Urdu had been there tutroduced by the Durbar, and 
that it was excellently caleuluted for the Jespateh of publie 
business, Thus, with differences of dialect aud differences of 
opinion, the Board were sowewhat perplexed to decide. <At 
Jength they proposed ihe followiug division of tongnes. 
Persian was to be the language of official busines: in Ha- 
zara, in Peshawar, in the Derajat across the Indus, ia the 
remainder of the Leia division, or in Leia and Khbangurh, 
and in the disfrirt, but not in the diriston of Mooltan. 
Ordu was to be the langnave of tle remainder of the Pun- 
«jab, A very proper proviso was, hovcver, introdaced, to the 
effect that the confession of a prisoner should be taken down 
in his own dialect and words, whatever they might be. The 
contemplation of the above facts, leads obviously to reflac- 
tions, not merely on the propriety of simplifying or facilitating 
business, but also as to the murvellous growth of the new Indian 
Empire. We had driven away Persian from our courts in 
the old Provinces, as a language, whieh though acmirably fitted 
for diplomacy, for polished letter writing, for the elegancies of 
intercourse, and for the quick despateh of business, reminded one 
large class of our subjects of their literature, their laws, and their 
t dominion, and was unintelligible to those poor poasants, 

or whose special benefit it is said that the Company's rule has 

been introduced. [Tjat had we really reached a point where, to 
eradicate Persian, wo must teach a new language to the artiaan 
at his loom, the laborrer at his plough, and the very chil- 
dren in the atreets? Had the red fine extended so far, had it so 
rolled back the original! tide of invasion, that in parte of the 
new acquisition, our revenue plirases, pearly all borrowed from 
the Persian, our various official terms, the desiynations familiar 
to the Surveyor, the Settlement ofbcer, the ('riwinal or Civil 
Judge, were to be, not the peculiar jargon of Courts and Vakils, 
but ‘rousehold words fauuliar in the bazar aud the village? 
There is nothing, perhaps, in the whule range of the subject 
into which the enquiries of the Buard were pushed, that ean so 
strikingly pourtray the wide extent of the British Empire, The 
use of the Persian language, a4 a common medium of inter- 
course, between Arla villagers, British Sahibs and those 
who claim their protection, in a district within the plains, is a 
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more talling fact than any thing in a laboured oration, or tna 
whole code of laws. 

It is well known that faw Governors have ever seen more 
of thair dominions than the present Head of the Government 
hes of tha Punjab. From east to west, from north to 
eouth, he has crossed ita rivers, encamped by its most renowas- 
ed cities, ridden over its plains, and traversed its defiles, A 
grand want of the Punjab, and one which, indeed, would strike 
any observer of ordinary penetration, could not fail to attract 
thet provident aud piercing glanee. We allude, of course, 
to the scarcity of foreste, and forest treea, and even of bushes. 
Whatever were the causes which had thus denuded the fine 
rich plains of their chief ornaments, whether the rapacity and 
ihe improvidence of Sikh (iovernors, or other causes, there was 
no radical defect, no insurmountable obstacle, in the nature of 
the soil. But tho deficiency of large thuber was severely felt 
by the officers in charge of eatensive and huportant public works; 
and by reason of the wants of the army cautoned at Lahore 
ancl elsewhere, added to the spread of cultivation, the supply 
of fuel from the low jungles was rapidly becoming less, To suy 
nothing of the beauty with which fine proves of treea invest 
an Iadian landseape, there was every reason to belicve that 

lantations of moderate size would increuse salubrity. Lord 
Jalhousie at once acted in tho true spirit of that Scotch Laird, 
whose parting advice to his son was couched i the following 
terms, “ And, Jock, whenever ye ha’e noething else to du, ya'll 
be sticking m a tree; itll aye be growing when ye aro 
sleaping.” lu exact concordance with the above homely 
phrase, but in the vigorous, graceful, and polished language of 
one of his well known mingtes, Lord Dalhou-ie directed the 
Board to select spots fur model plantations, to eauge trees to 
he planted along the banks of ennals, by dak bungalows, 
Chokios or public buildings of any hind, to enlist the sympathies 
of Head-men and villagers in the scheme, and above all, to re- 
member, that thongh the present generation would not reap 
the fruits of the measure, soine future Governor of the Panja 
might gratefuliy rest under the shade of the tree which the 
middle of the present cautury had seen planted “a bauble,” 
an * auborn nut," 


—Soerw factura nepotioua umbram. 


Yet it would bo unfuir to say that some parte of Hie Puvjal 
ware not tolerahly well wooded. Thore is fine timber all slong 
the foot of the hills in Rawal Pind}. Parts of the Leia divi- 
pion ara well wooded, and ata place called Bukkur, in the 
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Leia district, there ig a dense wood, twelve miles long by hulfas 
suany broad. Date groves are so dense round the cantonment 
of Debra Ghaxee Khan, as to be almost unhealthy. The valle 

of Bunnee is prettily wooded. The “ Bar,” or centre of ach 
Doab, is covered with thick brushwood, and the numerous is- 
lands on the Indus, only twelve years ago, were belted with ine 
forests, which were unfortunately all swept away by a flood. 
The Board took up the proposals of the Governor-Genoral 
with their naval energy and promptness, Those who owned 
or planted trees, were to find lenient terms on a new settle- 
ment. No new cuts would be made from canals, anless the 
Zemindare agreed to plant trees on both sides of the water 
cmirses ; younpy plantations were to be reared at convenient apots 
rinjud publie buildings, and at every half mile along the 
ercat road to Peshawar. Canals were to Le lined with trees. 
Meusures were to be taken for reproducing the brushwood and 
low jungle which supplied fuel for cantonmenta, and whicli the 
wood-cutters were in the habit of recklessly cutting up by the 
roots. Colonel Napier was to plant ground along the Hneli canal, 
ti the axtent of 12,000 acre, bexides rearing fifty detached 
plantations of 100 acres each. In phort, everything was to be 
dene which could husband the present stock of timber, and 
create a supply springing up for future generations. A 
saurch for thaber was however not limited to uperations in the 
plains, There were magnificent forests in the Limalayas, in 
which grew no leas than four kinds of pines, besides the elm. the 
plane, thechesnut, and thewalnut tree. Major Longden,an officer 
of H- M.'s 10th regiment, possessed of rare qualifications, 
was deputed to report on the supply of timber available 
from the ills on the right of the Navi, near Chomba, and 
admirably did he execute his task. Of aplendid trees well-fittod 
for building, there was indeed no want, ‘The difficulty was, 
how to pet at them. It was fonnd that the hill-1vwen were in 
the habit of cutting the timber at two distinet periods in the 
year: during April, May and June, and again in the month of 
September. The first batch is usually flonted down the hill 
streams as they risa in the rains. The timber cut in September 
renains buried under the snow for the next year’s despatch. 
But as may be imagined, it was not so easy always to get 
the forest trees launched down the hill streams, nur when 
fairly launched, to eonvay then: to the broad rivers of the plains, 
Some of the finest pivees of timber, if cut, might rot, 
owmg fo the sheer impossibility of dragging them to the 
water's edge: others again had to be precipitated over terrific 
gorges, and ¢ tree which was purposely pelected by Major Long- 
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den, thirty feet long and fifteen feet in cirenmference, was 
hurled viciently over a precipice of 1,500 feet, and lost all ita 
branches, and nearly one-half of its langth, before it was received 
into the bed of the Ravi, Then again, timber, when once 
floated, would get irretrievably jammed in some narrow pass 
with perpendicular vides, and there was no resource but to 
wait, until some extraordmary flood should disengage the 
whole mass, or to let men down by ropes to clear and cut it 
away, The consideration of a supply in these localities led to 
further enquiries as to the timber near Simla, round which sta- 
tion wood had been cut with the most reckless improvidence. 
Jt was of course desirable to preserve here aa well as to repro- 
ducetimber: but it waa not possibleto compel the Lill chiefs, in 
whose territories lay the woods, to preserve them : nor was it 
likely that model plantations, such as those proposed for the 
plains, would suceced in tracts rewote from supervision by Eu- 
ropeaus, and notregularly supplied with water. The remedy here 
lay in persuasion aud remonstrance, fo be judiciously oupluyed 
with the hill chiefs, in the taking of leases of suitable tracts on 
the part of Government, and in enforcing the rulea relative iv 
woud-cutting, through the agency of the head-men, in all for- 
eats the property of Government. Jn all these operations twa 
objects were kept in view: the supply of timber for barracks in 
the plaina, and the supply of timber for building in the hill sta- 
tions, and of firewood, which naturally was in greater request at 
snchan altitude. @ wax remarked that four principal eases tendd- 
ed to denudethelills of their clothing, and this tosuch an extent as 
to strike every lover of the picturesque with dismay. The 
villagers used to set the old grass on fire to allow a new erop of 
tender folder to spring up, nud the fire of course did not spare 
the finest trees, Cattle were let loose to graze, and fly the 
young planta were trampled down. Resin evllectors delilerate- 
y fired thousands of trees in order to eolleet tarpentme, and 
woou-euttery felled tinbers in hondreds, which they allowed to 
remain rotting on the ground, without the slightest aitempt 
to convert them to any useful purpose, A remedy will hence- 
forth be applied to these evils, as far as it is possible fur Govern- 
mont and its officers to apply one: and, meanwhile, it is satisfae- 
tory to think that this interesting subject has not been thrown 
anile, nuder the pressure of avy political, wilitary, or civil 
luninast, but hag reeeiyad the must careful consideration, 
which could be given by a Governor resideut on the «pot, a 
wilness of the evils, and hanourably anxious to leave his -ue- 
ceszors to benefit by all the rich inheritance of his tail, 

{tis ipoxsible to quit this subject without adverting to the 
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* Rukhs” or grass preserves of the Punjab, A sovereign, whe 
poid that attention to his cavalry, which Ranjit Sing and other 
rulers did, could not be un«olicitous about the supply of grays 
and isay for horses, and generally for all cattle belonging to the 
state. Shortly after munexntion these grave preserves were 
deemed of importance enough to require the ondivided atten- 
tion of a single officer, Mr, 5. Prinsep, who went heart and 
soul into the business, nnd disclosed interesting facis which the 
nalive officers would have kept coneculed, and on which some 
of the most energetic Europeans liad not the slightest im- 
formation. The old keepers of the preserver, who filled im- 
portant offices abont the Durlar, dertved immense profit from 
the management.  Greut Wabirdars lind eppropriated sume of 
the most productive Rikhs. In oilers, set apart for the 
soldiers, the Jemular of the prars-cutters cleared the whole 
grass in a few weeks, selling the best inthe bazar for himself, 
wl Jeming the refuse for the horses of the cavalry! Mr. 
Prinsep travelicd io cach iu snecession, “beat duwn” all 
“opposition” by the celerity of bis wovements and the ear- 
nestnoss of his emyuiries, aseertained ihe capability of ev 

foculity, and reporied minutely on the kinds of grasa which it 
produced, Some preserves, it was shown, could afford meadow 
rasa to be eut aud carried off to the canionmont. In others, 
thie grasa could only be eaten “on the premises," and they were 
consequently fit for the grazing of cattle. Others were co re- 
mgte from any station, or s0 well suited fqgeultivation, or eo 
poached over by thy villugers, that they had either te be Jeased, 
or broken ap, Other preserves again were noted for tha pro- 
duction of grasa used in thatehiug, or employed in the manufae- 
ture of ropes and mats, or for a species eallod the Réai, of which 
elephants are particularly fond. Another set of preserves 
furnished wood of different kinds, suitad for fuel, for charcoal, 
or for the manufacture of woil-wheels, carts, ploughs, and 
other agricultural implements. A particular plant, called the 
mulia, believed to he tha young shrnb of the jujube tree, was 
munch prized for its leaves, which sold well at Lahore. Only a 
few of the preserves yielded any timber, and none of it was 
suited for building. Atter the whole eubject had undergone a 
earefnl serntiny, it was resolved that twenty-four preserves, 
within a circle of ten coss round Lahore, should be set apart for 
the use of the cavalry: that three or four im the neighbourhood 
of Wmritsir should be reserved for the same purpose, and a 
ditnilar number for that of supplying troops on a mareh with 
wood and grass. ‘The total number of these Rukhs was ninety- 
one The expense of watching and supervising them, by 
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means of superintendents who had charge of different circles, 
amounted to 55 rupeesa month. The out-turn of the pre- 
serves reached from 40 to 650,000 rupees a year. The 
value of the Rukhs was, however, not so much in the 
actual proceeda in money, a8 in the constant and ade- 
quate supply of forage thus ensured for the cavalry; and 
the particulers disclosed by the euquiry are curious, as they 
are indicative of the peculiar features of the new country, and 
the imposwbility of trusting native officials, as well aw of the 
determination and promptness with which the Lawrences and 
their subordinates overhauled every department of the state. 
From these subjects of Joeal or departineutal interest, we 
turn to another of graud and primary inportauce—the un- 
dertaking of large material works. It was evideut, at a glance, 
that the Punjab required three things, tha extension of canal 
irrigution, a great militury road to Peshawar from Lahore, and 
bridges uf boats over the large rivers. ‘Fhese were three grand 
desiderata, besides those of minor roads fur commercial or 
genera! purposes, connecting large stations with each other. 
o provide for works of this moguitude, it was determined to 
set apart the ferry funds, 2 sum of one per cent. from the 
land revenue expressly assessed for public improvements, and an 
ageregate sum of five lakhs a year from the stute. Within 
the first year of annexation the followmg works hut been re- 
solved on:—1. Theimprovement of the Husli canal, of whieh 
wa shall make wore detailed meniion presently. 2. A great 
eanal rumung mght through the whole length of the Bari 
Doab, 3. The repair of canals for irrigation in the Mooltan 
division. 4, A grand trunk live tu Peshawar. 5, Various 
other district roads. All these works were entrusted, not to 
a Board of Public Works, but to Lieut-Colonel Napier of 
the Engincerr, an officer of whou it is sutticient to say that he bas 
even exceeded all the expectations that were formed at the time 
of his appointment, and has fully demonstrated what cau be dona 
by one single, able, and offective elief, with a youd staff of sub- 
ordinates, at the head of one of the most.important depart- 
meuts of the stale. Besides the above, Tiaut.-Colunel Napier 
has aleo had the charge of all bridges, of' all civil buildings, of 
jails, public offices, and even of military buildings, appertaining to 
the loca] and irregular regiments placed under the orders of the 
Civil Government. Aa road-making in the Panjab does not 
differ very materially from the same operations elsawhere, it will 
be sufficient to advert briefly to the results of the above ar- 
rangements, as they stood last year. The line of rond from 
Lahore to Peshawar is 275 miles in extent. It passes over a 
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eountry abounding in engineering dittenities of all sorta, It 
requires embankments when erossing over the valleys inundat- 
ed by the Chenab and the Ravi. Jt has to encounter the 
eclebrated Kimmrian Pass. It quust surmonnt the defiles, and 
xpan the torrents of the Rawul Pindi district. It must be 
curried over four huge rivers. In addition to all this, we should 
remember that labour has been scarce, that timber hag not 
always been procurable, and that ihe working partica have 
beg exposed to severe attacks of sickness. But the whole 
work, under the care of seven officers, who have charge of the 
seven tlivisions of the road, is progressing us rapidly as the 
nature of things will allow: and a continuation of the line from 
Lahore, for sixty-two miles, to the W uzeora Cihat, via Umiritsir, will 
connect the Capital with the Jullondar Doab, and the road lead- 
ing from Loodiana to Delhi. After the above great militury 
roud, cone the roads of the second class, which are no less than 
seven in number. ‘The first of these lines will unite Movltan 
with Jahore, and Tahore with Pathankote, at the foot of the 
hills, Tt is for the wost part a fuir-weather road, but will be 
inetalled im some places, ‘The second will run along the 
Chenab from Mooltan to Jiang, Ranmugger, Wuzeerabad, 
and Sealkete. The third will comnect Mooltan and Jheluu. 
The fourth, from Dera Ismaol Khan on the other side of the 
Indus, to Lahore, will invita the Kafilus of Central Asia to 
bell their merchandise at the capital. The tifth, starting from 
the same place, Traus-Indus, will pass by Grojaira, a civil station 
in the Bari Doah, “und eventually open the route for the 
Affehun trader to Delhi. The sixth will form a link between 
Attuk and the great Peshawar line. The seventh will lead 
from Gojaira to Ferozepore. Along these lines wells have 
been dug, and in some instancen trees have been plantod. 
The great rivers are to be crossed by fleating bridges, 
which will be broken up ia the season of the floods, the boats 
of which the bridges are composed being sorviceable as ferry 
boats. Besides the several gregt nulitary and commercial lines, 
a multitude of fair-weather district roads have been meade in 
many directionr, by the local suthorities, especially in Mooltan, 
the i)erajat, and the valleys of Kohat, Peshawar and Hazara. 
fo sum up the total of operations in this department, it ma 
be stated that 1340 miles of road have been constructed, 
thet 86:3 milea are under construction, that 2,487 miles have 
been traced, and that 5,272 miles have been surveyed. When 
shall wa hear that one-fourth of the above resulta haa been ac- 
complished in Bengal ? 

From roads we come tothe next grand schemes for the 
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improvement of the Punjab, the extension of canal irrigation. 
This cubject is one, which vo fur from being overlouked b 

former Goverumentr, had engaged a consideralie portion of their 
timo. Near Wuzecrabad and Sealkota remains were found 
of old cuts and water-courses intended for irrigation, Sut it 
was towards the west that theso appliances had been oftener 
needed and ured. ‘he most remarkable of the canals in this 
division of the Punjab, was known as the Khanwah. It is 
stated to have bean made by a person in the reign of 
Shah Jehan; it bad bean improved by Shere Sing; it was of 
great benefit to the district of Gojaira: Rs. 5,000 were sanc- 
tioned, an fur back as tha commencement of 1851, for the 
purpove of clearing out the bed of this eanal where it had 
site] up. Gesides these, thera were some hundreds of milea 
of cuts and minor canals in uther districts of the Mooltan and 
Leia divisions, Inthe district of Khangorh alone there were 
3-42 iiiles of such works, excavated by zemindary, or by provincial 
governors, or by the cultivators themselves, acting under the 
ecompulion of the Kardars. In the Mooltan division, besides 
the Khauwah, therc are—the Dewanwah, forty miles long, and 
navigable fur country bouts for twenty miles; the Sirdarwah, 
as long a3 the preceding one, and navigable for twenty-five 
tuiles ; the Muhomnuedwah, thirty-eig lit miles long. and nayi- 
gulile for twelve milex; and the Wallies Mahommed, forty-three 
miles long, by which boats from the Chenab cau reach Mooltan. 
With regard to those works, it wa. proposed by Colonel Napier, 
and awented to by (ievernment, that the old system of clearing 
them should be maintained in its integrity under proper su- 
pervision. That system is, for the zemindars to clear the works, 
tuder the superintendence of the revenue officers, A Punchayat 
of zemindars assemble: decide on the number of labourers, ecall- 
ed “ cheers,” which each yillage must farnish ; enforre either 
labour or a money payment in comuetation thereof; and 
avail themselves of the superior skill of the executive engi- 
neer ju the selection of suitable new caonal-heads, and in the in- 
troduction of scientific modes of clearing out the acewnula- 
tions, and of sloping the banks. (tenerally, no water rate is 
taken, the slate being repaid by the imerease of cultivation ; 
and where any money ia taken, the rate is fixed at eight 
aw an dere, Jaskles arrangements for the canals of the 
western dixtricts, an improved system was introduced for the 
distribution of the waters of the Suranoty and the Cuggur or 
CGaggur, (twa streams celebrated iu the Hindu clagsies, as en- 
closing the first land oceupied by Eirnlmins, about the cxact 
idontity of which there isa grand contention amongst orientalists 

ri 
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remaining unsettled to this day.) Lieutenant Briggs, an officer 
of great talent and energy, #23 appointed to regulate the dis- 
tribution of the waters of these famous rivers, and he managed 
to settle the business so ns to afford much satisfaction 
to the zewindars concerned, and to the Government ;—a result 
which the most minute enquiry into lveal features, and tle most 
diligent ransacking of ancicnt and modern authorities, is not 
likely to produce in twice the time, with regard to the famous 
question, as to whether the Guggur be really the Drisbadwati 
of Manu or not. The amount of labour and delicate ma- 
nagement required tu settle so many conflicting claims, and 
to reconcile so many discordant interests, is nol easily conceivable, 
and would oceupy far too much time to describe, Of all the 
old canals, however, to which the attention of the British Go- 
ernment, with its enhanced skill aud its large means, war direct- 
ed, none is more remarkable than the Lueli canal, This work, 
solmelimes-known as the Shal-i-nalir, or royal stream, was 
dug about the year 1633 A. 1), by the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
in vue of those“ spasmodic” fits of philuathropy which have 
been lately preferred to the judicioua aud reasonable sechemey 
of the Brith ruler, and the true uature of which hes been 
so ably exposed by Mr. Kaye. Tho fiet is, that this work of 
the Mogul Ewperor lad been commenced, not from motives 
of philanthropy, nor even from the pardonable wish to increase 
the Jand revenue, but frog the amerest selfish considerntions 
that royal luxury conld furnish, Shah Jchan wanted a supply 
of water for his founteins and )i< conservatories at Lahore. ‘To 
attain this end, he caused ihe Juli canal to be dog, from the 
Ravi, where it issues ont of the hills, to the royal city, a length 
of 110 wiles. This canal fertilizes no desert, reclaims no 
wastes, creates no villages. It follows the lowest line of the 
country, where irrigation is hardly needed : it crosses only two 
torrents: its supply was not wore than 2(X) eubie feet por 
second: it avoids the “ Bar” altogether : it las encountered none 
of those difficulties which true engmeering skill delights te 
surmount. Of course, it is nut dented that the banks of this 
canal, lined aa they are with trees, aad decked with rich culti- 
vation, afford a sight pleasing te the eye; but the increase of 
agriculture had very little to do with the orivinal construction 
of the work. A braneh of this canal feeds the sacred tank al 
Unnritair, having been constructed for ihat purpose by the Sikh 
Government ; and pending the magnificent work to which we 
are about to request the attention of our renders, it is still matn- 
tained under Colonel Napier’s auspices, at a cost of 20,000 
rupees a year: its banks are being plunted with more trees: 
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its watera are fairly distributed, and it will only be left to itself 
when a full stream of water shall be poured along the bed of 
the Bari Doab canal. 

This splendid work, a worthy monument of British supre- 
macy, Will in its invin clianuel be 247 miles in length. It will 
traverse the very centre of the Doub, runing, av it were, along 
its back-bone, and in the lower part of the tract will literally 
call towns and villages into existence, with their agricultural 
and commercial population, The flow of water in the main 
ehanuel will be 4,000 feet a second : and provision will ba made 
for an additional aupply of 1,500 feet, in all probability, from 
tho Ravi, when it is swollen by the melting of the snow, and 
the annnal rains, At the head of the canal some high land 1s 
to be cut through, in order te avoid any danger from the bed 
of the Ravi, porallel and close to which it was originally 
thought that the canal should hove been excavated. ‘This 
work, known ag the Madhupoor cutting, will cust more than 
three lakhs and a half of rnpees, Then, at various points alour 
the line, there will be expensive work» in the shape of Loulder ra- 
pids, inasonry “ overfills,” embankments, dims, and eseapes. At 
the thirtisth milea branch eanal will Jen] to Kussoor, a rlistance 
of civlty-four miles, and at the seventh mile of this Kussoor 
branch, another branel will be cut to Sobraon, a distance of sixty- 
one miles, On the north side of the wain channel, a similar 
branch will join Lahore, seventy-four miles distant from the main 
thannel, At the 162nd wile of the main stream, occurs what is 
terwed tha Sateberrah escape, which will run inte the old bed 
of the Navi. Up te this point, from its commencement, the 
eanal will be avuilablo for navigation by boats, and for the irri- 
gation of land: beyond this, the eanal wil] be navigable as 
beferc, but ita supply of water will be drawn off only for drink- 
ingt, filling tauks, aud watering cattle. ‘The total Jengil of the 
eanal, with all its branches, will be 460 wiles. The expense ts 
estimated at fifty-two lakhs of rupees, and the returns from 
water rent, mill reut, transit daties, aud canal produce, may bo 
about 27 per cant. ou the outlay, The above ina brief sketch of 
the main facts and figures connected with this great work. But it 
cannot adequately represent the skill of the young engineer oflicers, 
Lieutenants Crofton and Dyas, brought te bear on tho survey 
of the line; the ability with which enginecring difficulties have 
either been dexterously avoided, or boldly met: the honesty of 
purpose, the untiring zeal, the real philanthropy, the deliher- 
ate foresight, by which this noble project has been conceis ed 
and commenced. ‘To see all this in its true hight, the pene- 
rous advocate of reform and progress, the wsparing oppo- 
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nent of the Company’s Government, the devoted admirer of 
Mehommedan supremacy, the unselfish patriot, must all under- 
take a journey to the plains of the Manjha, 

Other grand projects are talked about, but at present there 
is work for all Jwnds, in those alraady undertaken, At some 
future day the Ravi and the Suilej may be connected by 2 
atill-water canal; extensive marshes, prejudicial to health, will be 
drained, and we see no reason why the large Doab, between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, which at present les waste and un- 
peopred, may oot become famous for its Sind Seugor 
CHT a 


From material improvenients we turn to a subject which, 
though often discussed m Judian eircles, hus only of late years 
assumed the degree of importance which it merits. We mean 
the erection of jaila, with a view to health and ventilation, and 
the confinement of prisoners, wilh a view to their refurm, 
Juil discipline is one of those points where in Ludia wo lay our 
own forndution, Wo have hitle to buil upon: we find nothing 
toamend. The native ruler cared little for the health or the 
security of those who had offended against the law: good foud, 
a dry lodging, puuishient as a warning and a prevention, 
tha moral improvement of the felon, tha mein afforded hin 
of gaining an honest livelihood by some useful trade tenght 
in the period of incarceration—witli all these topics the re- 
gime of Hindu, Mussulman and Sikh lias had very little 
concern, It is much easier to mutilate robbers, to pat them to 
deuth at once, to release then ou puyinent of a large fine, to 
enrol them im the army, asin England we used tu bend desperato 
poachers to serve in king’s slips, than to shut them up in the walls 
of prigons, to set a waich over them, to provide them with 
regular employment and daily meals. The vigorons rule of 
Runjit Sing formed no exception to the generul system of 
dealing with crime, It miplit he said of his “ goud old times,” 
as it was said of our own, though from a different cause: 

Gonldall the vation'y eras conta 

At the period of annexation, it way said, as already noticed, 
that there were very few men in prison throughout tho Punjeb, 
aud even that there had not been a couple of lhundreds in jail at 
once, during avy previous period, for the last fifty years, Political 
offenders used to be gently deposited in coul dungeons, or at the 
bottom of dry wells. Debtors were chained to postu at ihe greut 
gates of the city, to depend for their livelihood on the precarious 
charity of passers by. Thieves detected in the act, and with no 
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owerful advocates or patrons, lost their noses: daccils their 

ands, and burglars were huuistrung. Sirdurs, Jaghirdars, and 
provincial governors, had their own systems of fos ef furen, 
sumuuary pitnishment, and excessive lines, Murderers and 
thieves were indefinitely kept in conlinement, because capital 
punislment was not often inflicted ; and if the man whe had 
taken another's ify, could only find rome stannel: friend ta plead 
for him, he might enlist in the wnmy, aud in amentl’s thue, be 
seen ecaliny the walls of Moultan, exacting revcuue from the 
W weeerees, or be fighting in the defile, of Hasura. 

{t was obvious that there was nuthing for our adiuinistrators 
to take lessons from in this: nothin which, a# in the revenue 
or police system, or im prinutive irriyation, might he modified 
or improved by British superinteudence aud kill, Every 
thing. from the jail itself, had to be constructed : and the Board 
determined ta construct their jails and their pystem on the 
latest models, and on the best tried plans. Accordingly, it was 
determined that there should be three clusses of jails, OF the 
first clas» we haye ouly the great ceutral juil at Lahore, which 
is caleulated to contain 2,000 prisuners, 11 is eunstracteil on the 
circular radiating system, I[t is exceedingly Laulthy, and i4 
divided into two distinet circles, cach of whieh’ will eontaiu 
about 900 prisoners. ‘The hospital will be within the jail ecorm- 
pound, tn asoparate tndidtne, and there will be ppaecs* for ihe 
ervetion of sleds and workshop, where the prisoners may he 
set to work at in-cdoor labour. The site of the Lahore jail ts 
rather more than two miles from the city, from Anurkulli, and 
from Mean Meer, The second class juils will coutain 40 pri-on- 
ers, and will be erected at Moolian, and at awul Pindi, 
Uuiballa was fixed on for a third jail, but aa a somewhat larwer 
district jail than usual will be suflicient there, aud as large jail 
his been biult at Uaoritsir, the cunstruction of the larger build- 
muy at (Uimballa has, fur the present, been deterred. ‘The third 
class jails will be good district jails, in number twenty-one. 
The eust of the great Lahore jail will he nearly one lakh and 
a haif of rupees: the secoud elass jails will cost 60,000 rupees 
exch, The tweuty-oue third-cluss jails, ai rather inere than 
7,000) rupees exch, will cost another lakh and a half. lu the 
eentral or second elass jails there will be provided every fi- 
eility for the classificution of prisoners, for the reculation of 
labour, for solitary confinement when imperative, for improved 
healih and security, awl for woral reform, Dr. Hathaway, a 
gentleman who lus evinced a decided turn for jail manaye- 
mout, has been appomted Inspector of Prisons, with an wsistiuit ; 
and he will, no doubt, do everything in his power to introduce 
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into the jails of the Punjub that uniformity, aud those econe- 
mnieal arrangements for which the jails of the North West Pro- 
vinces have lately been remarkable, and without which, we 
trust, that Bengal Proper will not long remain. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the revenue, of the 
civil and criminal administration of thia great provinea, of ita 
general aspect, of its excize laws, of ita most striking public 
worka, of its remerkabla features, and of its jail management. 
There would be some alloy to the satisfaction which this pic- 
ture of a good adininistration presents, were we compelled to 
state that the cost thereof had. exceeded the receipts: that wo 
had a gained a loss, and that the additional province would 
never help us to attain the right side of the sheet. Fortanate- 
ly, the topic of receipts and disbursements, on which we are juat 
about to enter, is one which will be as gratifying to the statesman 
and the economist, to Leadenhali-street and to Mancheeter, as 
any other which it might be couvenient to select. It ia neces- 
sary to be somowhat explicit on thiax point, becanse we have 
repeatedly heard the queation asked—-Docs the Punjab pay? 
And we have Jately seen several statements in the Indian and 
English newspapers, based on some Parlininentary papers, drawn 
up on what’ we must term an unintelligible aud an unsound 
principle, which declare that the accounts of the new province 
ure wholly unsatisfactory ; and not two months age an article 
appeared in a London newspaper, aul speeches were heard 
in the senate from grave and well-informed wembers, tending 
to set the Punjab revenue ina light truly alarming, if the etate- 
ments had only been true. We shall trust, by a short and elear 
declaration, to set these alarmists right. Even Mr. Kaye, wa per- 
ceive, has been led to an erroneous conclusion on this important 
point, We beg the reader's attention to the ditference which we 
shail make between the revenues of the Punjab Proper, aud the 
revenues of the whole country under the Board. Of course, the 
country annexed in 1849 ought tu show a balauce by itself, or an- 
nexation tts sof profitalte. But it appears to us, that in 
reviewing the Punjeb finances, as bearing on the whole system 
of Indian fiuance, it is unfair entirely to except the old Cis-Sutlej 
and the ‘Frans-Sutlej divisions, lecause the additional attention 
and improved system bestowed on these localitics under ono 
central administrative power, has proved of material benefit to 
them, and has been productive of economy tothe state. We will 
liowever at first confine ourvelves to the districts of the Punjab 
Proper, that is, to the country for the annexation of which 
Lord Dalhousie is responsible, and which will ever remain 
inseparably linked with his name. The total revenue of 
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this tract, then, has amounted im every one year to lt 
lakhs of rupees, In one year, 1850-5], it was swelled to 
151 lakhs, by some extraordinary receipts from the proceeds 
of the sale of state property; but this addition being tem- 
porary, is of course exeluded in any general calculation, Thie 
annual future revenue will howaver not be less than 134 lakhs, 
This revenue is derived from six main sources, which may be 
divided og follows: 1. Land tax, one crore and five lakhs, 
This comprises land revenue of every description, inclading 
reveine from canal4. 2. Exce and stupa, twenty-one 
jakhs. 3, Tribute from a few great jaghirdars, xix thousand 
rupees. 4. Post office, two lakhs and a quarter. 5. Miscel- 
laneons revenoe, being that derived! from arrears due to the 
late Government, proceeds of public snles, prison labonr, and 
the Toshakhanah—five lakhay aud a quarter. G. Loeal funds, 
heing those of the roads aad fhe ferry funds, ant tha sale of 
unclaimed property—i wo lakhs aud thirty-four thousand rupees. 
Grand total of the revenne of the Punjab Proper, about 
136 lakhs! Jt will however be safer to consider the unnual 
revenue at two lakhs less, or at 14 lakhs. Now comes thea 
other side of the questton. For the first year after annexation, 
namely, for 1840-50, in spite of extraordinary disbursements, 
there was a clear surplus of 52 lakhs, that ix to say, &2 
lakits were expended out of a revenuc of 134 lakhs, in the 
second yeur, or 1850-31, ihe result, from those aceidental and 
temporary cuuses above meutioned, was even better. The 
receipts stood at 15! lakhs, and the disbursements were only 
87. The elear surplus was thus 64 Inhhs, and the two years 
together pave an ugreregato surplus of no less than 116 
lakhs of rupees! It would however be erroneous to suppose 
that every two years will exlnbit stmilar gratifying accounts : 
and we are bound to cast a glance forward, and to provide 
for considerable outlay in variuus departments of the state. 
The land revenue, it is believed, may fail off to the extent of 
sever lakhs, ag settlements ure revised aud lessened. "There will 
be an annual outlay on the preat Bari Deal) canal. The 
vested rights and inahenable privileges of pensioners and state 
idlers will absorb suine twelve lakhy of rupeex. The judicial, 
ravenuo,and excise establishwents, will requireta bestrengthened, 
to eet the increasing demands on labour and time. The uiilitary 
police being organized and equipped, will swallow up ten lakhs 
more than in the previous years, On the other hand, the salt 
revenue, the excise,the stamps, the post office, and the canals, will 
yield an increase ; several lapses may be expected in rent-free 
tenures, and the total revenue will stand, on the soundest and 
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fairest computation, at what we stated, 134 lakhs, Tha real 
decrease will not be owing to a deficiency in the actual receipts 
or the expabililies of the country, but to the increased ex- 
penditure of a thoughtfnl Government. And the effeet of 
this will be to leave, nut a surplus of sixty-four lakhs, as in 
the second year, nor one of fifly-two as in the first, but one of 
about tyenty-two lakhs, or nearly @ quarter of a million sterling. 
The Board have calculated that for the next ten years more 
thau this surplus should not be expected. But at the close of auch 
a period of tiue we may look to have a decrease in the ex- 
penditure, and an increase in the receipts. The receipts will be 
awelled by the canal revenne, estimated at fourteen Inkha, and 
by lapses of faghirs pranted to aged incumbents for their lives, 
on the demise of whom the Government will step in and enjo 
the dues of the Jaghirdar. ‘The expenditure will be reduced, 
because all tho grand works will by that time have been com- 
pleted, because the operations of the survey will have boon 

rought to a close, and because pensions granted in cush will be 
falling in every day, It is thus no unreasonable hope, that 
in the year 1863, with every liberal schenie fully carried unt, 
with au udequute complemeit of native and European oflicers 
in every department, with bridges laid down, with roads 
raised shove the flood level, with capacious jails, with navigable 
eanal4, with rights recorded, woul the boundaries of villages 
and estates well-defined, tho Punjab Proper will be paying into 
the general treasury an annnal surplus of half a anillion ster- 
ling. The above calculativn is bused on past experience, and on 
something beyoul mere probabilities. The eash pensions alone 

_ greguie twelve Jukhs of rupees the iemporary alienations 
of the revenue in rent-free tonures, reach to twenty-five lakhs, 
the lnnd reveuue is more likely to rive, owmg to extended culti- 
vation, than to decrease from any disclosures of heavy aesess- 
ment. ‘The excne, the stamps, tle post office, and other minor 
sources of profit, will gradually become more productive. We 
have often been warned of the danger of lending too credulous 
an car to those who point to new conquests us the means of 
wetting out of debt. Dutas regards the past, we have dealt 
with nothing but absolute fuets, and if there is no regard to he 
paid to such expectations as we hold out for the future, pro- 
vided no startling catastrophes occur, there is an end of all 
attentpts to argue on contingencies. 

But we have not included in our financial stataments the 
revenues of the Trans and Cis-Sutlej divisions. It waa proper 
at firat to show the actual results of the campaign of 1848-49: 
it would be unfuir not to give the late Board, who have virtu- 
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ally been administering the affairs of a separate presidency, 
due credit for the skill with which they have managed 
older cessions. The picture here may fairly warrant aa glowing 
a eulogy, as warm an admiralion, an fearless a boast. The 
revenua from the above two divisions amounts to slaty-seven 
lakhs a year; the expenses average thirty-five lakhe, and the 
surplue is thus thirty-two lakhs, For the year 1850-51 the 
total available surplus from the whole territory under the 
Board, that is for the tract leading from the mouth of the 
Khyber to the frontiers of Bhuttiana, frow “the Ilimalayas to 
the Soliman range, waa no leva thun eqglity lekhy of Company's 
rupees, or £800,000 sterling. And the surplus which may 
be expected avery eneting yeur from the Jullunder and Cis- 
Sutlej territories, 1s estimated not at thirty or thirty-two lakln, 
but at thirty-nine. Thus, with every expense for which the 
energy and the philanthropy of our administrators can pro- 
vide, the amount of revenue which the state will have at its 
dispoval, for the next ten years, from the Punjab Proper aud 
fron: the Cis and Trans-Sutle divisions, will be no less than 
sixty-one lakhs of rupees: and at the expiration of teu years 
the surplus will exceed what it stuol ut for the year end 
ing April, 185], when it was eiphiy lakhs or eight hedred 
thousand pounds. 

Buch facts as these require bnt little additional comment. Bul 
to avoid any possibility of misrepresentation, and to remove aly 
lingering doubte, we will state exactly what is meant by the 
above surplus. We have termed ita surplus afler the pay- 
ment of expeuses. We will now specily what those expenses ure. 
The expenses paid for before any such surplas las beew reckon- 
ed are, then, those of ile whole civil administration, ‘They 
comprise the salaries of the hyrhest and lowest officers in the 
judicial, revenue, salt, and excise departments, of ihe settle- 
ment and survey olficars, with (heir establishments, of the vrdi- 
nary police, of Lieut.-Colonel Napier aid is stall and works, 
“and the amount that falls on thea luujah, rateably, for the othees 
of audit and account at Agra, no separate offices of the kind bav- 
ing been established for the new countries. ‘The expenses still 
further include those of the post office and the ‘l'ulishakbana, ead 
of the civil buildings: those on acconut of public ferries ; all 
disbursements to the old Durbar troops, when paid off, and 
all disbursements to pensioners paid in cash. Lasily, the 
said expenses provide for the payment of the whole irregulai 
military foree of the Punjab : thatis to say, for the ten Punjab re- 
gmments, five of cavalry and five of infaniry, for (hree batteries 
of Punjab artillery, for the four regiments of Sikh local 
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infantry, raised in 1846, forone regiment of irregular eavalry, for 
the guide corps, for the Hazara mountain polier, fur all the Pun- 
jab police battalions, numbering horse and foot, some 8,500 men, 
and for other irregelar levies serving across the Indus, ‘These 
forces at firat only cost twenty-four lakhs, their axpenses te 
dually swelled to thirty-one, and as they have now been tully 
organized and equipped, they will cost forty-one lakhs. 

Thera are two items, however, which the above expanses 
do not include, and on which a little farther explanation i+ 
necessary. ‘T'he ffrat is the expenditure on barracks for troops 
not immediately under the Board or Chief Commissioner, 
ag just enumerated. The second is the pa of the regular 
army. With regard to the first item, ali that we can say 
13, that if it be imperative to build new and large canuton- 
raents for Queen's troops,—and no one will think of denying 
the paramount importance of attending to the health of the 
woldier—the surplus of a quarter of a million may be 
absorbed fora year or two. Buch an expenditure is fairly 
debitable to the Punjab. But with regard to the pay 
of the regular army, we do not see how, on any principles of 
sound finance or of common justies, the Punjab can be debited 
therewith, just because it happeus at the present jancture to be 
the most favourable place for tha distribution of a larga 

ortion of our military force. Some 54,000 meu are cantoned 
in the Punjab, not simply because the population in a newly 
annexed country requires to be watehed, but because our natural 
frontier in that yaarter, which we have now reached, requires 
the greater portion of our available soldiery. The boundary of 
the Lritish territory being now the Suliman Range and the 
Khyber, instead of the Beas and the Sutiej, it is requisite to 
hava troop» to protect the country on this side of thuse ranges 
of mountains. But we will put the race differently. Suppose 
that the Punjab, instead of having been annexed, was still an in- 
dependent kingdom, containing a national, fanatie, and dis- 
ciplined army, a galaxy of warlike Sirdara, an influential 
priesthood, and a crowned prince? In that case we should of 
eourse be guarding the fords of the Beas and the Sutlej, and 
Loodiana, Ferozopore, Kartarpore, and Jullander would be brist- 
ling with bayonets, crowded with siege trains, and thronged with 
officers. Would any man be prepered to argue, that in anch 
a case the expenses of the fifty thousand men, whow political 
necessity would compel us to eep on the frontier, ought to be 
debited to the rich plains of Hoshiarpore, or to the aandy tracta 
of Khytul? Or would it be thought fair to argue, as if the 
British army so placed, did not protect from invasion the fair 
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cities of Delhi and Benares, aa well as the fertile lands of the 
lower Ganges, aud its unwarlike population! No auch rea- 
soning as this would be for a moment telerated. We may 
depend upon it that tha Queen’s and Company's regiments at 
Rawul Pindi, or Lahore, or Uwritsir, protect the property 
and secure the peaceful enjoyment of the Caleatta tradesman, 
and the Bunneah at Henares, equally with that of the priests of 
the Golden Temple, and the stores of the Kashmir shawl-mer- 
chants, aud are as fairly to ba paid from the general revenues 
ofthe Empire,asthe great road to Agra, or the Electric Telegraph 
to Peshawar. Again, is it not likely, that with the Punjab tran- 
quillized, and its disbanded soldiers either anlisting in our 
regiments, or guiding the plough, we shall be morein a position 
to rednce our military expenditure, than if we had to watch 
with feverish anxiety, asin 1844-45, the uncertain movements 
of higotted Sodhees, of excitable groups of soldiers, aud of reck- 
less Sirdars? Or do we think that with the Khalsa existing in 
all iis vigour across the frontier, we should have maintained on 
the Sutlej a lesa army than we now maintain in the Punjab? 
And what advantage have we not gained from the acquisition 
of a kingdom shewn to be thus productive, to pay to soldiers 
wheresoeyer canioned, or whithersaever sent ? 

It is perfectly well known, proreover, that the inerease of the 
regular forces, consequent vn the anuexation of the Punjab, 
amounted to two additional Queen’s regiments, and to 15,000 
sepoys, each regiment of the seventy-four that compose the na- 
tive army having been raised from 800 men to the full eom- 
plement of 1,000, These measures entailed an additiona! ex- 

ense, the former of ten lakhs, and the latter ona of fifteen lakhs. 
as, by debiting thia amount exclusively to the Punjab, we 
swallow uF our surplus of a quarter of a million, But we ask, 
may not the redaction of the army in 1847 have been rather 
premature? And were we not as likely, some day, to require 
the justus exercitws on the banks of the Sutlej, had that been 
the limit of the Ewpire, as on the banks of the Indus, its 
lawful boundary, and its natural termination! It is our con- 
viction that not one single additional soldier can fairly be 
ilebited to the Punjab. ‘The increase was rendered inevitable 
by geueral considerations, and would have been still imperative, 
had we never permanently occupied even the Buri Doab. 
But, whatever opinions may be held as to the reduction of the 
army by Lord Hardinge, and its increase under his aucceseor, 
it seems to us indisputable that the final tranquillization of the 
Punjab is the only measure which can tend to the consolida- 
tion of the Empire; the only one that may really justify the 
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reduction of each native regiment to a reasonabie size; the 
only one that relieves statesmen of a vast load of anxiety : 
the only one, in short, which holds out any reasonable hope, as 
fur is India Proper is eoucerned, of internal security, sound 
financial credit, aud material reforuts. 

On the tferencey and deductions arising out of the above 
eurvey of the Punjab finance quesliou, every one can, of course, 
form his own opiaion: and men will naturally differ ea to the 
precise expenditure with which the new provinee should be 
debited. nt of one thing we aro certain, and that ix of the 
accuracy of our facts and figures, Thay are taken fram com- 
plete returns, carefully digested and jucidly arranged by the 
Board, and we can challenge a close serutmy without fear 
that their accuracy will be impeached. We have excloded all 
winor sums, which ouly serve to taka up apace and to confuse 
the reader, but the totals will stand any test. There are many 
subjects for congratulation in the Report of tle Board, but few 
more 4o than the comparixou of its balance sheet. “ Without 
money,” says Mr, Campbell, “ we can do nothing ;” and the 
Punjab Proper, to our thinking, can be viewed in no other 
light than that of a nich wine, which, without the expenditure 
of sinking shafts, excavating galleries, and paymg workmen, 
will yield us in ten years’ tine agieur half million a year. 

2 turn from a subject which has perhapy not many attrac- 
tions to the general reader, but which it was meumbent on us 
to endeavour te set in ita true light, to some of the general 
improvements and minor saljects of enquiry, which have 
absorbed the little remaining leisure of the Board and the 
aubordinates. It is well known that we never take a naw 
kingdom in India without our eoldiera and civilians suffering 
severely from sickness during the first year of occupancy. Places 
which are now fraquonted alaiost af sanataria, were literally 
charnel houses and burying grounds ten or fifleen years é 
The causes of mortality hove been variously exp ined: the 
general effect is unanimously admitted, Sometimes the troops 
were packed teo closely together. A jungle grew at the back 
of one cantonment: an annual inundation delnged another: 
a third waa exposed to a wind which, for six months in the year, 
blew from a pestilential morass, Houses were badly or hastil 
constructed, or at first, perhaps, there were no houses at all, 
Sanatory arrangements, when commenced, only seemed to 
aggravate the evil which they were intended to cure. The 
accumulated deposit of agea was raked op, and fever and pes- 
tilence no longer lurked in corners, but stalked boldly fdith as 
tanks were being cleaned out, and old draing were ecoured, and 
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heaps of filth were removed. To the above causes of insalu- 
brity must be added exposure to climate in the performance of 
duty, journeya over roads in unfavourable seasons, canvass 
dwellings under a fierce suinmer suo, the wear and tear of 
work at all hours, from sunrise ‘to past sunset. There are few 
men employed as civil officers in the Punjab, who have not 
had to reeruit themeelyes by a trip to the hills, and several 
have been actually driven home. Bat with hills fringin the 
Punjab on two sides, it was not difficult to find elevated places, 
where the invalid might breathe « pure and invigorating air. 
The only provisions requivite were, that the place should be 
neither too high nor too low: that it should not be too much 
exposed to the cold piercing winds which at certain seasons sweep 
the valleys of the Mimalayas: thatitshould have plenty of wood 
and water, and be easily acceesibla from the plains. The first 
site chosen was at a piace called Murree, on a beautiful ridge 
of hilis, just forty-five miles from Kowul Pindi. A trial was 
nade of this place in the summer of 1850, At that time there 
were only two huis on the mountain, but many visitors were 
content to try the benefit of the sir in tents of the poorest de- 
scription, without medicines and withont regular supplies. Yet 
with every dieadvantage, the sick recovered their strength: the 
ehoice of the ridge was pronounced good, and in the commence- 
ment of 1851, the formation of a hill station at Murres, and the 
construction of a road to it from the plains, were sanctioned by the 
Governor-General, But it was svou found that a site once ap- 

roved, became the nucleus of'a considerable population, and that 
it was necessary to lay down rules for the puidance of the new 
eolony. Wiih this view the following regulations were passed for 
Murree, were promulgated for general information, and will pro- 
bably form precedeut for other sanataria of the saine kind, We 

ive such details as scem to possess general interests for readers 
in the plains. A tract was duly marked off, within which the 
rules wore to lava effect. ‘The timber in the locality was 
to be jealously preserved from rude hands. Springs of water 
were public aud uot private property. Applicants for sites for 
building might purchase ground at the upset price of 50 
rnpecs for the first acre, ]00 rupees for the seeond, and so on to 
ten acres, which was thea largest extent of ground to be allotted 
to a single individual. Houses, when built, were to be taxed 
at three per cent. of their actual or estimated rental. The 
fands derivable from this tax, and from the salo of sites, and from 
& land tax of two rupees an acre, were to be appropriated to 
focal improvements. filing springs, turning horses loose to 
graze, encamping on public paths, and similar acta, were declared 
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nuisances, and were made punishable. An officer was to be 
stationed at Murree, to decide petty cases, and especially to 
prevent hot-headed purchasers of mtes from beating or over- 
reaching the hill-men—an unsephisticated race who requiregentle 
and eonciliatory treatment, No doubt, these rules will ap 

arbitrary, and had they been euacted within hail of Town-Hall 
oratory, they would have drawn down the usual denunciations 
against a selfish and oppressive Government. But the occupants 
of sites at Murree are all the servants of that Government, and 
the race of honest Anglo-Saxons, professional grievance-mongers, 
and ‘independents,’ has not yet berun to flourish in the Punjab. 

Murree will be an admirable sanatarium for the Peshawar, 
Rawul Pindi, and Jhelum brigndes. For the Trans-In- 
dus forces it haa Leen found possible to establish another on 
the Sheik Budeen hill, about 3,400 feet high, sixty miles from 
Bunnoo, and forty from Dera Ismael Khan, This hill, the 
resort of some Fuquirs, whose rights have nut been invaded, bes 
been protected by a police post and u slight fortification, quite 
sufficient to keep off robbers, which that distant region is never 
without; and the advantage resulting to the officers of the 
Punjab irregulars, and of the police battalions serving across the 
Indus, is not easily over-rated. 

A third sanatarium, the arranyements for which are till 
incomplete, will be extablisied at Chumba. The ground has 
heen carafally examined by Major Longden and Dr, Clemen- 
ger. Both these gentlernea speak in high terns of the great 
choice of sites, the gruceful wouds, the surpassing beauty of the 
sconery, tha quality of the water, the chalybeate springs, the 
moderate rains, the abundance of stouo and wood for building, 
the general local advantages, und the proximity to the plains. 
From this sapatarium to the foot of the hills the distance is 
only twenty-four miles, and from thence to Patnankote it 
twenty more. The relative distances of the grea military ata- 


tions from Chumba, will best be seen by the following Table :— 
Patbankote ta Lahore Terre Tre t Qs Cliuambea ta Labore PTTIIPLiTiii 130 
to Jullandur ..sccu. Th + to Jullimmduar sesesscceese 219 
to Baulkate Tie eo 1 SE 76 WW to Sealiote ehh heehee bt oe 119 
to Goozerat weeseeese TOU - 10 Goozernt coceea ceeeees LBS 
ia Lood Tana abe si Fad I i ll to Loodimna bbe oes bes he lil 
to Ferozyiore issecses ai » «sk Feros pore wescereee 184 


Thos all the troops cantoned anywhere in the eastern and 
northern parts of the Puoujab, from Jullunder to Peshawar, 
will have every facility for reernitmmp their sick without send- 


ing them some two or three hundred miles to Lendour. The 
Mooltan division is perhaps the only one not provided for in 
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these arrangements, but hills cannot be created like canals or 
roada; aud tha results are simply ineviteble. Ii must be 
reinemiberad, too, thut officers cannot be permitted to build 
houses on any apur or ridge which may take theirfancy. .One 
house built invites another to epring up near it; the nucleus 
of a station i formed, and then come the usual diaputen about 
sites and contracts for building, and servants’ wages. This, of 
course, demands the presence of a civil officer, aud such officers 
canuot always be apared. It has, therefore, been deemed impe- 
rative to forbid the erection of dwelling-houses, cxcept at such 
places as shall be marked out as sanaturia. No doubt, the 
collector in one case, or the counmanding officer in another, 
would prefer a range one thousand feet less elavatad, or ten 
niles nearer to the plains, but private funtasies must give way 
to the “ exigencies of tha service,” 

Enquiries such ax these form a pleasing contrast to the sterner 
duties and the irksome Jabour which the police, the revenue 
system, and the conservancy of jails, have imposed on the Jocal 
officers. From the health of the body to the training of the 
intellect, is no very abrupt transition. We shall new proceed 
i0 give some account of tha means provided under the former 
Government for the education of the people. Before tha Pun- 
jv had been two years annexed, Mr. Monteumery, then 
Commissioner of the Lahore division, whose reports were, some- 
how, always supplied with preater fulness, and in less tine than 
those of any other officer, had collected, through the agency of 
his Talsildars, an tmmense ainvunt of valuable infyrmation, 
aa to the mode in which education throughout the Manjha was 
provided for, ma purely tndyrenous behools. The reault of lis en- 
quiries shewed that generally mure of the agricultural ond 
connnereil population were edneated than in Upper India, 
though instances of remarkable talent or proficiency were 
*more rane. Tho desrription and oumiber of schools ond atu- 
dente in the Lahvre division will be best anderstoud from the 
following Table :— 


Description af Sekoois. Ne. af Sehouls Noa. af Boys, 
AP al Gaccccccanenesaeeeeanecesatesssvenseacen Lith L108 
Pereian jassssesecscesepsecscanseserecacccse SOT 2,188 
Hitli cosas cecespearesarsesscerscessensnes 109 9,283 
Sourmukhi, or sarred language of 

the Suklis.., cusses esse Bo 546 
Atte rit oases secccscesaresecearcsasereeases TH Lail 
Achoals where theKorae only istaught 235 1,100 
Mizod Schools, in which differant ian- 

guages are taught ..046. secs = OOD 2,805 





Total... 135 1).anP 
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The above, when compared with the population as estimated, 
tended to show that about G per cent, of the malo population, 
between cevan and fourteen years of ao, were under tetruction, 
The remuneration of the teachers in these rather primitive schools 
was precisely of the same kind as that of the indigenous schools 
in Bengal and Bahar, or in Iindastan. ‘The teacher received 
monthly wages, averaging from one rupee eight annas to seven 
rupees eight annas ; or he was fed daily ; or he received xo many 
mauads of grain a year; or he got presents at the great festivals, 
vr he was allotted some rent-free land. Jouvks were not 
uncommon, though it Is not every village school that has 
them, and multiplication, the calenlution of interest, tha writing 
of Naguri letters, and commercial accounts, were parta of the 
course of instruction, It was not unusual to find blacksmiths 
and artisans who could read Persian, Some other curious 
facts were tlixelosed to Mr. Montgomery by his enquiries. Fn the 
cities of Lahore and Kusscor, he netitally stumbled on some giris’ 
schools, In the former city, there were no lens than sixteen of 
these schools, with an average of nbout six girls to each, and a 
total of 1]1] sehulurs. At Kussvor, there were seventeen girls 
receiving instruction. The pupils were all the children of 
Moarsulmans: the teachers were females, who taught the 
Koran, and who retired coyly behind the puritk while the 
commissioner Saheb made his visit, noticed the pupils, eomumend- 
ed tha state of things, and finally made each teacher lappy 
by a small and well-timed present. The fact ia not without 
its moral, and the late Mr, Bethune would have not failed to 
take advantage thereof. But though indigenous literature was 
alone cultivated, yat there were speedy indications shown of 
a desire to learn English, The missionaries at Lahore have 
opened an English school, aud have a large attendance of boys. 
A quick-witted Calentta Baboo, who had pushed far to the north 
in search of a liveliiood, and whore knowledge of Puglish wiu 
not very remarkable, set up a school for himself, drew around 
lim a cirele of pupils, and was finally appointed English tutor 
to the younger members of the family of a Sikh Sirdar, the 
Sindhan Walla! Our readers may ponder on this, and perhaps 
compare with it Rob Hoy's doubting to Baillie Nicol Jarvie, 
whether he should send an advertisewent to Glasgow couched 
in the following terma, “ Wanted—a tutor for Rob Roy's bairny.” 
The result of educational enquiries has been the establishment 
of a Government echool at Umritsir, the inart of trade, the seat 
of manufactures, the repository of Sikh learning, and the 
shrine of the Sikh faith, In addition to the above measure, 
un impulse has been given to educetion in the Lill States, under 
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the superintendent stationed at Simla. ‘There are five schools 
iu these states, the teachers of which are paid by Government. 
The instruction is conveyed in Hindi. ‘The children, who are 
wholly uncivilized, and in some instanucea without even moral 
perceptions, are tanght te read and write, and acquire, by eopy- 
Ing out forms of parwanas, bonds, mortgages and letters, that 
ractical information which is likely to be of constant use in 
ife, aud ig jus}that which the peasantry from Saugor island 
to the foot of the hills at Subathoo,—if they ever think of ac- 
qhiring any thing,—vwill persist in endeavouring to acquire. But 
with these exceptions, education has not made much progresa 
under the care of Government, and we should perhaps hardly 
expect any thing more as yet in such a country as the Punjab. 
Among the most pleasing interludes to a grave drama, waa 
that of the attention paid to the historical monuments of the 
Punjab. The country was not so remarkable aa many other parts 
of India for works of surpassing architectural beauty, or great 
traditional interest. But at Lahore, and at one or two other 
places, the attention of the Governor-General waa attracted to 
uildings which, until the last few years, were known only to a 
faw casual visitors, or to profound orientalists, but have now 
heen sketched by many fair hands, and admired by hundreds 
of wondering eyes. ‘Fhe first monument which claims our 
attention is that raised to eover the rowains of the last great 
ruler of the Sikh nation, the cool and cautious politician, whose 
interviews with two Governors-General will long live in the 
recolicetion of the officers who witnessed them. This tomb, 
standing close to the entrance of the Hazoor.i-bagh, has been 
completed by the expenditure of a considerable sum granted by 
the British Government, which thus testifies ita respect for 
the name and memory of one of the most remarkable rulers 
of any age. Of greater antiquity than the above, but of less 
value in the eyes of a large part of the population, are the 
tombs of Jehangirat Shehdurrah, and of Nur Jehan at Huseun 
Abdul: or rather, we should say, the monument at this latter 
place, with its cenotaph, and ita two fine cypress trees of preat 
age and noble proportions, is said to have been intended 
by the royal favourite for her last resting place. Orders 
were given for the restoration of these monuments as far ag 
was poasible, and for their future preservation from the ravages 
of time or of more destructive man. The famous Shalimar 
Gardens received their duc ahare of attention, and the Padasliahi 
Musjid, a magnificant building of red sandstone, ornamented 
with eupolas of marble, and with lofty minarets, was repaired so 
fur as tu prevent the destruction which threatened the mosque 
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itealf and the buildings around it. With the exception of this 
mosque, erected by the Emperor Aurungzebe, and once, we 
iave to say, actaully used as a magazine, the other mosques 
in the city of Lahore, including that of Vizir Khan, were left 
to ba cared for uy the Mussulmans, who now enjoy, under 
the British rule, the free and unrestricted exercise of their 
religion. But out of Lahore, thare were few monumenia which 
could attract the observation, or reward the rgearch, of any 
lover of antiquities. Subjects of enquiry were not, how- 
ever, wanting to the echolar. Major Abbott, when the 
country was in the hands of the insurgents, had, with the cool 
and characteristi¢ determination of a British officer, amosed 
himself with an attempt to identify the locality of Alexaader’s 
battle with Porus, with that of the eamp of Shere Sing. The 
famous Tope at Manikhyala agai invited many visitore to ex- 
araine ita wolid masonry, to explore its deep well, to purchase 
the Greeco-Bactrian coins dug up uround it, and to speculate 
on the s for which such a structure had been raised. 
But Sikh edifices there were few or none. The Sikha, as a 
people, acarce of greater antiquity in india than their latest 
antagonists, now struggling for existence, now ground down by 
tyranny, now rising undisimayed against their merciless op- 
pressors, had more to do with the destruction of monu- 
ments belonging to other dynustien, than with the erection 
of any of their own. The monuments which we found to be 
worth repairing were mainly those of Mahommedan rule. 
A. large tank, with walls of masoury, which supplied the town of 
Buttala with water, was re-excavatod at a cost of 1,000 rupees. 
Two old imperial brides were repaired not far from the 
above place, and were actually crossed by the Governor-Gene- 
ral on fis return from Peshawar, A marble tomb at Thanes- 
sur, erected by Akbar, to the memory of a Mussulman saint, 
which had undergone come strange vicissitudes, and had re- 
sounded, at one tima to the words of the Koran, at another 
to those of the Grunth, was rescued from the ravagea of the 
t spoiler: and lastly an old fort at Kullanour, near which 
itia recorded in history, that ihe above-named monarch, the 
greatest and wisest of Indian emperors, way elevated to the 
t at the age of fourteen, has bean converted into a serai, by 
an arrangement which will combine respect for the past, with ac- 
commodation for the men of this nt utilitarian age. 
Enquiries such as these, carried on in a liberal spirit, form 
a graceful contrast to the practical and every-day work of ssaess- 
ing cultivators and trying offenders. They gratify some portion 
of the subject population, who though not connoisegure in archi- 
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tacture, are perfectly able to appreciate the difference between 
a Government that destroys, and one that presarves, objects of 
veneration. ‘The members ofthe Board have indead shewu them. 
salves anxious to ornament and beautify, as weil as to give solid 
advantages, Meane of relaxation have provided for the Eu- 
ropean soldiers stationed at Lahore. A large garden waa set apart 
for the troops at Anarkullee, and was last year made over to 
the Horticultural Society, on the understanding that the Euro- 
pean soldier should atill have free access to the apot. This 
Socioty, it should here be mentioned, was formed in the year 
1851, for the purpose of raising superior kinds of produce in 
the Panjab, of improving existing modes of cultivation, of 
introducing new implements of agriculture, of planting fruit 
troas, of giving an impulse to silk and other manufactures, of 
enquiring into the defects and the capabilities of various soils, 
and in short of doing all that progressive science can do for a 
eountry not naturally barren, but which requires a considerable 
application of capital and akill, to effact the * development ofits 
resources”—we use a plrase which grievance-mongers have 
rendered positively tiresome—and the prosperity of its agricul- 
turists. 

As not unconnected with the foregoing subject, wa may here 
state what has been done for the cultivation of tea in the hills. 
This subject had attracted the attention of Lord Hardinge, and 
it has been warmly taken up by Mr. Thomason in the Kumaon 
and Gurhwal hills, Forthe plantations in these latter provinces 
seedlings and Chinese manufacturers have Leen procured 
from China, and though difticulties have intervened, and many 
of the seeds have never germinated, yet Dr. Jameson has 
been able to extend his operations and to form nurseries ju the 
Kangra valley, the hill district of the Trans-Sutlej division. 
Last year, after an expenditure of only 3,000 rapoes, ere were 
at lenst 400 acres of tea planta at Holts, in the Kangra district. 
The plunta, without manure or forcing, have come up yigoroua- 
ly, and*are available to the Superintendent in sufficient uumber 
to enable him to give seedlings to the Zemindars. It is proposed 
that these gentlemen shall be invited to plant for themselves, on 
a guarantee of eight rnpees for every manud of tea leaves which 
they may bring to the Government factories. Experienced men 
on the part of Government must prepare the produce, at least 
for some time to come, or India will never have a chance in 
the market inst China. It is in contemplation to draw up 
neat of sim ie rules for the information of the cultivators, 
which shall ahow them the time and mode of cultivation, 
the way in which they must clear the ground, plant and 
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prone the trees, and guard against damp, and which alall 
Indicate to them the parties who will take the leaves and pay the 
rica agreed on. In short, whena brief Georgie shall jave 
H once drawn up and promulgated on this really important 
subject, and when the iazy hill Hajpoots shall know guid faci- 
ai igias seqetes, and under what constellation they may plant 
their tea nurseries, we may hope that what a late nuble Lord 
uttered in the senate, about the ryots having ‘ tea but no sugar 
to sweeten it’, may actually be fulfilled, and the poorest clasa 
be pet in possession of a beverage at once Juxurious, healthy, 
apd cheap. 
We turn from these interesting topics with regret. They 
are not one-half exhaueted in the above brief summary, but 
time and space compel us to pass over these and mary other 
: points, with only a resumé of what has actually been dune. We 
now come to a sabject which has affected a very large class 
of influential people in the Punjab; we mean that of tho 
rent-free aud service tenures. We all have heard of, and some 
of us may be old enough to remember, ihe battle that raged 
when in the Upper and Lower Provinces the question of re- 
suming these tenures was first taken up in good earnest. 
Able pens were enlisted on the side of Government, to prove 
the right of the state to its due share of lands seized without 
title, or retained by fraud. Writers even more abie stovd 
forth on the other side, and pointed cut, in clear, vigorous, and 
caustic uage, the general yexation and annoyance, the temp- 
tation to cloak unlawful possession by unserupuluus forgery, tlie 
disturbance of pussessors with long prescription on their side, 
the invasion of rights which had grown complicated by sales, 
transfers, wortgager, and the other liundred tramactious of a 
litigious and wealthy people, and the discontent and various evils 
which such a course would infallihly engender, May we not see 
such an undertaking, or such controversies again! It was to 
avoid a recurrence of these inquisitorial jruceedinge after a lapes 
of time, when lawfol rights can only be reclaimed by itjustice, 
aome of which is real, and the traces of which are indelible, 
that the alionated lands were, alinost immediately after an- 
nexation, subjected to a strict and careful enquiry. But in 
the Punjab these tenures had neillier been bestuwed nor 
retained like those in the provinces, It had long been known 
how javishly the Sikh rulers bestowed lands on favourites: 
how they confined themselves to no one particulur sect ur 
class; how they resumed one year what they granted in the 
last, und what they might alienate again after a twelve-month, 
ot undeserving applicants : how much these wrants were con- 
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ferred by caprice, and recalled according to the exigencies 
of the state : how repeatedly they either lapsed on the 
demise of thea holder, or were renewed to his successor, 
only on the paymentof a considerable sun of money. The first 
care of the Governor-General was to impress on the Bourd the 
paramount necessity of prompt measures; and some clear, 
simple, and. decisive rules wera laid down for the guidance 
of officers engaged in this somewhat invidious duty. With 
Sir H. Elliot at his elbow, whose knowledge of these tenures 
is aaid to be that of a Fleta, or a Littleton, the Head of 
the Government could hardly fail to furnish the Board with 
an excellent little code of resumption laws. Premising then 
that the resumption officers were required to use despatch, as fur 
aa was compatible with thea attainment of fucts, to avoid the 
extremes of undue leniency and unnecessary harsluess, and 
to bear in mind the certam and quiet possession which the 
British authority would confer, as contrasted with the capricious 

is and the arbitrary recalls of the old rule, we here 
ay before our readers a summary of the rules which were tu 
guide judges tv a decision in the numerous cases of the Ifo- 
norable Company plaintiff rersws Man Sing Jaghirdar, or Sheik 
Selim Facuir defendant. Generally speaking, “ vested rights” and 
cherished privileges were respected. Cirants for the maintenance 
of former rulers, ur old proprietors dispossessed, were maintained 
for the lives of incumbents. Grants made to religious societies 
of uny description, or for tha accummudation of travellers, or 
fur weekly ur annual eharitics to the indigent, were tu be pre- 
served, provided they were uot unreusouably larwe, for sucel: 
tiine 2s the institutiou was really devoted to the purpose for 
which it had been endowed, and the guardians thereof’ showed 
themselves peaceful and well-conducted subjects. Negard was 
paid te the claims of a class ofpersous, numerous under the Sukh 
role, who had either obtained villages, or purtions of villageu, 
free of rent or on payment of zuzzurs, or had assiguments ou the 
public raveaue, or had leave to levy certain cesses from 
the people in addition therete. Crants made for service, 
whether religious or wilitary, were to pay one-fourth of 
their proper revenue, the condition of service being of course 
dispensed with, Prescriptive right was to be inferred from the 
undisturbed possession of threg prenerations, even in cases whicra 
no title-deeds were fortheoming. Chiefy who bad wen their 
lands by their own gvod swords, in the days of “ rugying aul 
‘raving,’ would receive due consideration. But grants made by 
provincial governors, Kardars, Zemindars, and othera withort 
authority io alienate, would at once be resumed, The above 
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were found to include most of the casea which fell under the 
cognizance of the Board. Of course it was not to be ax- 
pected that cases unprovided for would not ariso: and in 
soveral instances, a departure from the strict Jetter of the code 
has been permitted, rhe veriety and immensity of the work, 
especially in the Lahore division, it ia not to conceive, and 
it was found ne to appoint, for the adjudication of these 
cases, a separate officer, Lieut. Decher, who reported the 
result of his inquiries through the Commissioner of the diyi- 
sion to the Board at Lahore. Huge statements of these tenures, 
at ous time apparently endless in extent, have been surveyed, 
criticised, and ultimately disposed of. The proceedings being 
prompt, and the holdera of these tenures not being adepts 
af forgery, there has been very little dons in the way of 
nystematic fraud, or attempt at imposition. Naturally, the 
local officers, impressed with a due sense of the necessity 
of keeping influential priests and turbulent Jaghirdars quiet, 
have been a little lavish in their recommendations, whilo the 
Government, on the other hand, has been anxious not to alien- 
ate for ever the lawful dues of the state, and thus confine or 
restrict the benevolence of future rulers. The result of this na- 
tural or not ungracefulstrugyzle between local and personal eympa- 
thies and comprehensiveatuicemanship hus beenthe grant of com- 
paratively few of those perpetuities which the English Law ia said 
to abhor. Near'y all grants, founded on title or long occupancy, 
have bean upheld for the lives of the occupants ; where the same 
p had several holdings, the weakest were at once resumed : 
in some cases valid grants have been declared enjoyable by the 
sacond or even the third generation, at an assessment progressive 
ly enhanced to one-fourth or one-half the rea] ravenue; in othera 
they may be re-considered at the demise of the preseut occu- 
t. But viewed in any aspect,ghe result of these proceed- 
ings has been very little irritation and annoyance: the aliena- 
tions, in eash pensions alone—for it was the practice of the Sikhs 
to grant money, and it has been that of eur Government to coin- 
mute for money in many instances—amount to eleven or twelva 
lakhs, and those in rent-free holdings, at the last financial report, 
were no less than fifteen lakhs. The latter amount haa been in- 
creasing as the investiations proceed, butit will again decrease aa 
the present generation of pensioners gradually drop off. Even- 
tually, from both these sources, there will bea very considerable 
accession to the land revenne, probably between thirty and forty 
lakhe. Our rcaders may perhaps care to know some uf the vari-~ 
ous sects and clasees ty which the lavish and undiseriminatin 
favour of Runjeet Sing and his predecessors was ex 
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The pensiona in ca»h comprise servants of the late Durbar, 
Vakeels, and orderlies; persons employed on honsehold duties, 
such wa would excite Mr. Campbell's just ire ; langrees or cooks; 
wruk-Rashes or perfumerd; artivts and physicians, whose know- 
ledge was rode and whoee skill was coutemptible ; confectionera 
who gratified the palate; officers and men who had formed part 
of the regular or irrogular Jdurbar troops, and were unable, 
from old age, to take service inthe new Punjab regiments; and 
lustly, the nearest of kin of those soldiers of the irregular foree 
who fell fighting against the British in the Sutle} campaign. 
The distinction mada between those who were arrayed in 
arms against us in the last war, whose grants were reanined, 
and those of the earlier campaign, whose surviving relatives 
were actually supported by the British Government, will on & 
little railection be easily understood. The Sikh state still re- 
mained in its substantial integrity after the battle of Sobraon. 
Ite existence was guaranteed hy treaty; the acta of its Dur- 
bar were essentially valid, and as such were te be respected 
by the Government that displaced the Regency. The British 
Government, in pensioning the widows of men who had fallen 
in battle against na, did only that which the independent native 
Government had done, or would have done, for its subjects, while 
it lawfully onjoyed power ; a succeeding dynasty, on whom de- 
volved the liabilities and the rights, was bound touphold such acta. 
The Jaghirdars, or the rent-free holders who appeared on the 
sida of Moolraj or Shere Sing, were rebela againat the 
Regency, and as auch had nothing to expect from the young 
Maharaja and hia supporters, or from those who took the 
Government ont of the young ruler’s hand, In the one in- 
stance we did only what the Sikh rulers would have done. Inthe 
other, the Sikh rulers could not theoretically, in a legal or consti- 
tutional point of view, have granted what we have now refased. 
The grants of land may be mainly divided imto two classes, 
Jaghira and Maafi tenures. To the former class belong grants 
held on condition of servica: to the latter, grants, the proceeds 
of which were to be devoted to some particular institution, to a 
series of devotional acts, or to purpoves of charity. The Bri- 
tish Clovernment regarded with equal indifference and impar- 
tiality the privil of evary clasa, and the sacred incloaures 
of each sect. ‘The first in importance were the Bedees, or 
descendants of Nanak, who, under their present head, Bikrama 
Bing, have long enjoyed great influence over the minds of the 
Sikh community. Next came the Sedhees or Sikb priests, 
a clas quite distinct from the above; and after them the Grun- 
thees or readers of the sacred volume of the Sikh faith; men 
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who in the day of battle, had often Leen seen recitin 
in the front of the Khalsa. Then thore were the nacre clagsos 
of the Hindus, Byragis, Brahmins, and Sannyasis; and the 
Syuds and Faquire of tha Musagulman community, besides 
Dewans, Jats, Kbutrees, and Rajpoots ; for the comprehensive 
Sikh policy endeavoured to conciliate all classes, was restrained 
by no bigotry, and aimed at no exclusivenessz, To the pre- 
sent peneration, every forbearance was shewn. Thus the pious 
Mahommedan was permitted to burn his lamp at the tomb of 
a departed Saint; the Brahmm, who had repaired his road- 
fide well, and planted the ground near it with trees, way to 
enjoy the produce of hia dozen beeghas of land; the weekly, 
montiily, or annual dole of rica tu hungry pilgrim or house- 
less wanderer, was still to be continued ; the Sorai or Choultry 
was not to fall into disrepair, Worship might still be performed 
atthe Bonga of the Sikh, the shrine of the Pir, and tha 
temple of the Brahmin. The amount of labour, which these 
minute investigations have demanded, is not easily conceivable. 
Holdings of every size, and in a dozen different villages, 
have been discovered tenable by the same individual; records 
have been closely inspected, oral evidenca weighed, the limita 
of holdings surveyed, and the application of the proceeds 
tested. lt 159 impossible that enquiries of this nature can 
be undertaken and conipleted without apparent harshness to 
some one class. The best thing that can be said in their 
favour is, that they haye neither been uselessly delayed, nor 
unfairly hurried. Every man who had a claim, or a grievance 
of any kind, who had eurried the favour or worked on the 
snperstition and the feara of e former dynasty, buffoon or fiddler, 
urttan or ascetic, chaunting monk or alms-giving abbott, 
industrious Jat, thriftleas Rajput, bard-working Khuttree, the 
Faquir with hia hut at the foot of a large treey the Jogi with 
knotted locks, the Bannyasi with his ashes and his tiger-skin, 
the Puadit with his Bywasta, and the Moulavi with his Koran, 
have one and all been invited to register their claims, to de- 
fend their rights, and to trust to the forbearance and the rood 
policy of the British officer. In cases like thesa, there is 
always a vulnerable point. If much ia reserved in favour of 
unworthy classes, we are asgeiled with a ery of revenues 
alienated, taxes imposed on the industrious, increasing debta, 
and undeveloped resources. If much is hastily resnmed, 
we are warned of the danger of arousing the fanaticism 
and exciting the hostility of a proud priesthood and 4 
diabanded soldiery. We believe that the Board at Lahore 
have, on this difficult question, pursued a course equally 
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suecesyfal, politic, and wise. It is satisfactory to know 
that these investigations are already far advanced: that an 
immense deal of ground hag been got over, and that no 
instances of real discontent have come to notice. In order to 
lighten the labour of the Local Government, it has lately been 
thought expedient to grant the Financial or Revenue Commis- 
siouer authority to confirm all rent-free tenures of lands under 
ten acres in extent, for one generation, or for the period of the 
settlement. The Chief Commissioner has been authorized smt- 
jurly to confirm all tenures up to fifty acres in extent, and to 
resame lands of any size af once, on failure of what has usually 
been deemed a ood title; while recommendations for the re- 
Ioase of life-grants of above fifty acres, or for the continuance of 
any holding to the second genaration, however small, or for the 
release of whole villages, or of lands forming the fractional part 
of a village, will be referred to Government. Another point, 
with regard to resumptions, is, that the Jaghirdar, whose rights 
are mnintained to him, is compelled to submit to & settlement 
of the revenuo, thet is to say, the cultivators or proprietors are 
duly assessed, and he is permitted to take exactly the Govern- 
ment revenue and no more. Whenever he muy demiee, the 
Government will simply step into its own righta, which the 
daghirdar had enjoyed in his life-time. By this means, the 
Ryots are saved from the undue exactions of a hungry landlord 
now, and from the trouble of a fresh assessment at his death. 
The above are the main features of operations in resnmption 
cases, ip a territory as fit for their exercise as any in India. 
When we add that the cases of widows of Jeghirdars, in very 
indigent circumstances, actually receive substantial proofa of 
the charity of Government, and thet donations in money are 
always given whenever grants are resumed, while on the other 
hand, it is laid down, as a general principle, that holders of 
rent-free tenures are expected to make a suitable provision 
for their families during their own life-time, and that able-bodied 
survivors must work for themselves, it will be allowed that the 
Lahore Board have managed to hit pretty nearly the exact 
medium between delay and haste, between geverity and weak- 
ness, between a furious zeal for the dues of the state, and a 
foolish compassion for the privileges of individuals. Matters 
in the Punjab, in regard to tho alienated lands, in the fifth year 
annexation, are about where they were in Bengal scventy 
years subsequent to the aciuisition of the Dewanny. 
Before proceeding to draw the general conclusions to which 
the above survey leada, we think it right to eay a few words 
about the Cis-Sutlej provinces, over which our hold has become 
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wore firm, and our administration more direct, first since 1846, 
and subsequently after the Punjab campaign. It is generally 
known, we presume, that our connection with the Protected 
Sikh states, as they were called, commenced in the year 1808-9, 
when it was deemed politic to oppose a barrier against the 
advances of Runjit Sing. Even at this day there are no leas 
than nine States in this division, which are internally inde- 
pendent, which collect and enjoy their own revenue, paying a 
tribute to the paramount power, which order about their own 
olica, and puniah their own subjects. The largest of these, 
attiala, with a revenue of nearly twenty-five Jakhs, has 
often been held up as a model native state, on account of 
its patriarchal, primitive, or paternal way of governing its 
subjects, The complications produced by the manner in 
which the Cis-Sutlej territory had been parcelled out amongst 
invading Sikhs, have engaged a larga share of the Boaril’s 
attention, Things were not so smooth here as in the Pan- 
jab r. The Sikh horsemen, who first overran the coun. 
try, had divided it into shares, varying in eizo from the flef of 
Pattiala to a fractional part of a village. In some cases 
they had merely usurped the right of collecting revenue: in 
others they had ousted the actual proprietors of the lands, Goo- 
jara, Dogars and Jats. The interlacing of jurisdiction, the 
various amount of civil, criminal, and revenue powers claimed 
by one Sikh chief or another, the questions of succession in 
eases of demise, the amount of tribute which each chief owed 
to the Paramount Power, all this made up a tangled mass of 
business, which required the undivided time and energies of 
the best officars to reduca to ordar. The chiefs too, had not 
felt the iron pressure of Runjit’s hand. The British Govern- 
meant interposing its Aipis, they had waxed strong. and had ae- 
quired rights, which they were not disposed willingly to eur- 
render, ‘To them it had really been a far cry to Lahore. 
To deal with auch 8 set, required much tact and suavity of 
demeanour; and thera were conflicting claime which had to 
be balanced, important questions which to be ruled, rights 
to be adjusted, privilegesto be curtailed, obedience to be enforced. 
It was found in 1849, that besides the nine in dent stutes, 
there were others dependent on the British, and others again 
dependent on the first nine, and otbers dependent on one, and 
on the other power. We do not knog that it is possible to 
t our readera witha fuir picture of this complexity, other- 

wise thau by giving e classification of the different states, as 
it waa made LY an oard, when the subject was firet taken up 
in earnest. eye becomes fatigued, and the understanding 
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perplexed, at tha bare recapitulation. The villages are, then, 
thus classified :— eB 


. Villapes belonging aclely to the British Government. 
Villages belonging partly to the Britreh Government and partly to 

@ Bovertign atate, the former having Polica powers therein. 

Ditto ditto, the latter having Police powers therain, 

» Villages belonging perily to the British Government and partly to a 
dependent state, the former having Police powers therein. 

Ditto ditto, the Police powers being with one of the sovereign states. 

Villages belonging solely to a dependent state, the Police juriedis- 
tion being with the British Goveraoment, 

Ditto ditto, the Police jurisdiction being with e sovereign state. 

Villages shared by two or more dependent states, the Police powers 
being with the British Government. 
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@. Titto ditts, the Police jurisdiction being with a sovereign etate. 

10, ‘Wallagea shared by two or more sovereign states: the British Govern- 
ment having crimival juriadiction. 

11. Dhtto ditto, one only of the sovereign tates having Police jurisdic- 
tion. 

12, Villages belonging solely to a sovercign state exercising Police juris: 
dation. 

13. Ditto ditto, but tha British Government having Police powers 

14. Villages held by two or more sovereign states having joint jurisdic. 
tion. 

16, Villages showing almost every possibla combination of the above 
formas, 


Thia catalogue, which it is impossible to read without min- 
gled regret and amusement, was rendered more complicated b 
a division of the dependent chiefs into two classes, termed Zail- 
dar and Tabidar. ‘The former of these terms is explained to 
mean a chief, who holds his tenure under the Zaid, or protection 
of a sovereign state haying jurisdiction over him, but who has 
a right of appeal to the British Government, which, be it 
remarked, wil! take to itself the tenure on fiilure of heirs. A 
Tabidar, on the other hand, is 4 chief, who holds under an inde- 
pendent state, but whose right of appeal to the British Govern- 
ment is questioned. Here the tenure escheats on failure, but 
to the independent states, Pattiala, fheend, or Nabha, and so 
forth. The amount of labour by which all these diversified 
claime and interests wera adjusted, may be left to be imagined ; 
we consider it only necessary to state that a village demarcation 
and professional survey were at once set on foot: that British 
villages were duly assessed; that where villages belonging to 
one jurisdiction or the other were isolated, exchanges were gra- 
dually and carefully effected, and each jurisdiction was rendered 
more compact : that the rights of the protected chiefato protec- 
tion were duly asserted, and the of the independent 
atates as duly respected : and, in short, that thing was done 
to amend a system whose normal state was confusion, and where 
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the absence of any certainty was the only thing certain. In the 
case of the survey, the measure was imposed authoritatively 
only in those states, where the British Government had a right 
to interfere or to dictate, while thea sovereign states were chu- 
tiously invited to assent to a scheme so fraught with public 
and private advantages. Besides this—which comprised & 
grand dispute between Pattiala and some 119 villages—occa- 
sion has been taken to regulate the amount of commutation to 
be patd by the holders of Horsemen's shares. This has been 
fixed varioualy at two and four annas in the rupee, and a 
broad and yet liberal rule has been laid down as to the right 
of succession to the shares in question, so called because the 
mounted Sikhs literally overran the country in their first raids, 
while each sowar took and kept just what he could. By the 
rule in question, no widows are permitted to succeed : no 
descendants in the female line are to inherit: and on the 
failure of male heirs in the direct line, a collateral may succeed, 
if the common ancestor of the deceased and of the collateral 
was in possession in the year 1808, when the connexion of the 
British Government with the Cis-Sutlej provinces first com- 
menced, Woe trust that the above shetch of the very intricate 
questions arising in flis division, may prove not wholly unin- 
teresting. Lesa fruitful naturally than uther tracts under the 
Board, tenanted by a population requiring gentle handling and 
delicate manazement, it has hitherto, under the able administra- 
tion of Mr. Elmonstone, exhibited no signe of restlessness, and 
in the succession of Mr. Barnes to the Commiastonership, on the 
romotion of the former gentleman, there is every guarantee 
or permanent tranquillity and gradual progress. 
he reader who hes cared to follow us through our account of 
the results of tha Punjab administration, will probably antici- 
pate the enlogy which wa do not hesitate to pronounce. 
Punjab is a field in which every administrative measure, 
earefally devised and patiently tested, las been set in cpera- 
tion: where crude haste and culpable delay have equally 
been shunned : where all the experience of past errors, 
and all the rich inheritance left by successful administrators, 
have either deterred from tis danger, or guided to thaé end: 
where severity hus been combined with kindness, strict justice 
with occasional leanings to privilege, en with forethought, 
firmness with tact. The members of the Board, and the 
Commissioners of divisions, hava set the example of unsparing 
davotion of health aad time, of long and laborious enquiry 
into subjects of almost appalling magnitude, of the freest 
pergonal intercourse with natives of all ranks and classes, of 
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buatling activity of body that has commenced at sunrise, and 
has terminated with night. This example has been nobly fallow- 
eit by the subordinate officers of all ranks and departments. 
Tt appeurs almost invidious to mention particular names, where 
all are so deserving of praise; but it is impossible not to 
recapitulate some of the subjects or departments in which 
civil and military officers have earned for ihamselyes an ex- 
elustve fame. Thus, the cities of Lahore and Umritsir owe to 
Major McGregor and to Mr. C. B. Saunders, respectively, their 
admirable conservancy, the lucid order of their streets, the 
eleansing of old pollutions, and many excelicnt municipal 
atrangements. Mr. Fane paved the town of Buttala. In the 
matter of settlement, the assessment of the Jullunder Doab 
Mr. Temple, after the minutest enquiry and on tha most equi- 
table principles, is a work which, for lucidity and precision, and 
for a careful record of existing rights, hag probably never been 
au d by even the best officers under Mr. Thomason. Major 
Lake dist vished himself by the capture of mounted highway- 
men. Mr. Brereton huuted out the gangs of the hateful Thug. 
The whole of the grass preserves, as we have already men- 
tioned, were literal ly discovered, classified, and reported on 
by Mr. Prinsep. Capt. Tremenheere wrote copiously on the 

iculture, Dr. Jameson on the botanical productions, Dr, 
Fleming on the geological features, of the Punjab. Major 
Longden sought for sites whera the shattered frame of tha 
invalid might be recruited by the invigorating influence of the 
mountain breeze. Dr, Hathaway attended to the ventilation 
of prisons, and to the moral and physical improvement of their 
inmates. Major Nicholson, Capt. Coke, and Capt. Lumsden 
distinguished themselves in frontier warfare, in a difficult coun- 
try, and apainst wild tribes, where it is no common gallantry, 
amidst so much soldier-hke epirit, that can signalize one officer 
above another. Lieut. TLodson, marvellously attaching the 
“Guides” io himeelf by the ties of mutual honour, mutual daring, 
and mutual devotion, has, aif to confute Lord Ellenborough,and 
to make good Mr. Macaulay's assertion, opportunely provad that 
the disciplina of a public school and subseyuent academical 
training, are no diaqual:fications for hazardous warfare on the 
Black Mountain, or for the difficult task of keeping wild tribes 
in check. Major Edwardes, in the troest spirit of chivalry, has 
lately used ail his endeavours to expoue the whole systen of iv- 
fanticide, and to rescue the high-born female infant from thai 
premature death to which a mistaken sense of honour, anda 
perverse pride, would have certainly exposed her. 

It would be a gratifying task for the enlm and sober historian, 
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to trace out minutely, the various details of many arrangements 
which we hayes only been enabled partially to allude to, and a 
pleasing duty would it be to enumerate thé successive ste 
which have brought such results about, Mr. Kaye, when he again 
undertakes the ‘history of the administration of the East India 
Company, will find here more abundant materials, a field of 
growing interest, and additional causes for thunkfulnesa, that the 

mpire of the East has hitherto been comnitted to men trained 
under the Great Company's shadow. We do not fear that any 
querulous opponent of the Indian Government will attempt to 
impugn the accuracy of our statements: nor do we envy the 
“ frigid piosop ny of that individusl, who can advert in terms 
of cold and forma approbation, to the efforts which have literally 
substituted, in the short space of four yeara and a half, order for 
anarchy, obedience for irregular impulse, gardens for jungles, 
plenty for barrenness, peace for war. And yet the Government 
that has effected all this, haa, within the last six months, been 
repeatedly assailed by clamorous whining, presumptuous ignor- 
ance, scurrilous invective, and mendacious abuse! 

‘It is at the same time most just that we should not slur over 
the existence of a combination of favourable circumstances, 
which haye made the administration of the Panjab 2 series 
of triamphs. There was nothing to demolish; there were 
10 errors to be repaired; and no | ground to be gone over 
again. In many depurtinents we had only to watch jealously 
the things which we actually found existing, or carefully to 
construct an edifice out of a few shattered elements. In 
others, again, we had to create everything. There were no old 
crotcheia to ba beaten down, no distorted views to be set 
right, no ponderous reports to be exhumed, perused, and re- 

rused, no antagonistic principles to be reconciled. In one 
Instance the canvass was there without one eingle line im- 

mted on it, and the artist had merely to sit down and call 
into life whatever featurea he chose. Iu others, the old picture 
had only to ba refurnished. Then again the cultivators were 
the sturdiest and best in all India, Mr. Campbell's good frianda, 
the Jats. Even the views moustache of the Khalao settled 
down in his native village, hung up his sword, or buried it, on 
account of the diearming proclamation, and aa Economist long 
ago predicted, beicok himpelf quietly to the plough. Then to 
deal with these tractable and honest apriculturists, we had some 
of the best trained officials in all Indie. To crown all, for 
every project started, for every important work, there waa at 
once aD expenditure of mousy which wag rather lavish than 
liberal. We do not grudge a new province all the substantial 
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aid necessary to give it a fair atart, but, we sek, could the result 
of the Lawrence administration have been as successful, had 
not the purse strings been repeatedly loosened? To what 
does Mr. Thomason, in part, owe hie justly-lauded eaccess, but 
to the liberality and cordial support of successive Governors-Ge- 
neral? And what would Bengsi Proper not be, in a few years, 
with the expenditure, on roads and bridges and police, of one- 
half the sun that will be spent on the Bari Doab canal? In 
short, what can be done for any part of India, without money ? 
On the other hand, we will not affect to suppress all men- 
tion of the few mistakes into which zealous or hasty officers 
may have fallen. We are almost invariably unlucky in the 
choice of our stations, and contrive to select for the head quar- 
tera of a district the worst spot in it. Thus Sheikhcopoora was 
eventually abandoned for Goojranwalla, and Deenanugger, with 
its Noxious swamp, for Goordaspoor. Khangurh was found to be 
so unhealthy after the annual inundationa of the Jhelum and the 
Indus, that the whole establishment, with two exceptions, were 
literally prostrated by eickness, In other instances, too, we pur- 
chased our experience at a high price. The cantonments at the 
station of Jhelum were invaded bythe river. Wouzeerabad was 
found not well suited for a large cantonment, and barracks will 
robably have to be erected at Sealkote, the new station chosen 
10 ita stead. In one year sickness broke out in the jails, and its 
ravages amongst the prisoners at Lahora were literally fright- 
ful. ‘T'be very means taken to purily the city had commenced 
with the stirring op of the accumulated tilth of ages, The 
opulation, it saemed, had literaliy been living with a thin crust 
ween their healthy atmosphere and that of a charnel house. 
Oveasionally, too, an official Munder would occur in spite of all 
caution. e have heard of cases, where the same rent-free 
grant was resumed by the Deputy-Commissioner and released 
y the Settlement (Officer, each acting independently of the 
other. A Burkundaz now and then made off with cash in transit 
from one place to another. Ignorant police officials arrested inno- 
cent persons, and left the guilty at large. Cirantu were released 
to men who had long been dead, or summarily resumed from 
an incumbent who had never been called in to prove his title. 
In the Punjab, aa eleawhere under the very bast of Govern- 
ments, there have been errors from want of due supervision, aris- 
ing from neglect, from hastiness, from incautious zeal, from in- 
tamperance, from umption, from obstinacy. Where ia the 
Utopia in which these things do not oceur! Moreover, apart 
from all consideration of occagional or personal errors, which 
admit of a remedy, and serve as 4 warning, it will be urged, no 
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doubt, agninst the Punjub Government, that a large and influ- 
ential elass has been neglected, lowered or crushad by the new 
system. The men of talent, the men of social or religious 
influence, have lost their high position. They have no field of 
enterprise left to them. They are condemned, henceforth, to 
the indulgence of discontented feelings, or to inglorious ease. 
Of tla great Sirdara, somo ore in captivity or exile; others 
have been deprived of their Jaghirs; al! haye to mourn the 
departed glories of a warlike army and a splendid court. The 
Bedees, though maintained in the possession of a fair portion 
uf the alienated lands, have lost more than perhaps any other 
class, Their religion has received a rude shock ; their mandates 
and their prophecies no longer command respect: they have 
heen compelled, through mere ewe of the British power, to 
abstain from the cherished privilege of female infinticide : they 
are the weak exponents of fading traditions and of u decaying 
faith. Thus with the confisestion of lends, the decline of a 
powerful priesthood, the fall of great honses, and the absence 
of all that outward show which # martial nation loves to look 
on, it may be urged that the change of dynasty has not, by any 
meaus, been one of unmixed good. Our reply to thisis, simply, 
that no preat revolution can ever be accomplished, so as to 
leave all involved therein, in exactly the same state as they were 
before. Some parties must suffer. Some interests must under- 

o a change. Ancient privileges, special immunities, time- 
ionoured rights, will meet many rude shocks, Hut-it being 
once admitted that one or two classes are ineyitably affected 
in all chauges of Government, it may be asked at what 
period of history, or in what country, have such important and 
organic changes been carried out with so little harshness, with 
such indalgent forbearance, with such admirable caution? And, 
it beiug an imperative law of all auch vicissitudes, that one sat 
of inet shall, rise and another set shall descend, in favour of 
which party should philanthropy arouse herself, or whose posi- 
tion shone. a good Government wish to anieliorate? Ara we to 
maintain lazy or seditious priests from the revenues of the state, 
and to allow a selfish nability to turn fruitful acres into hunting 
grounds? Or shall we earnestly strive to encourage the mier- 
chant, to protect the artisan, and to give the cultivator a well- 
defined boundary, a light assesement, and a secure titla? There 
would be littla hesitation in replying to such queries. It is the 
indisputable boast of the Lawrences, their associates, and their 
subordinates, that under their rule the commercial and apricul- 
tural interast, not antagonistic as in England, have been wonder- 
fully protected, The Hyot no lenger ploughs with a matehlock 
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and a aword at his side. The village Zemindar no more prides 
himeelf on his drawbridge and his moat. The trader to Cen- 
tral Agia or Delhi does not struggle againat unjust restrictions 
and repeated taxes. Security to the wayfarer, the absence of all 
vexatious interference, the stout constable, the clear highway, 
the open ferry, the bridge of boats, these, the evidences of good 
Government everywhere, are now signally conspicuous in the 
Punjab. We dare say that croakers could be soon found 
who would deny the evidence of their own senses, and darkly 
hint at future risinga, when discontent shail have grown to a 
head ; and we think it probable, that readers at a distance may 
confound an inroad of Shivaranees into the plains with an out- 
break of the roral population, Of course, watchfulnesa and 
energy, promptness to decide and to execute, will be necessary 
for zome time to come : and no man knows this better than the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. We shail finish this part 
of our subject by emphatically declaring, that in the plains of 
those five rivers, life, property, and goods in transit ara more 
secure at this woment, while respect for law is thera more 
apparent, than is the case in districts within one hundred miles 
of Caleutta, after sixty years of legislation and execntive wield- 
ing of the law. Aa for the raids on the frontier, from Peshawar 
to Kohat, from Mittunkote to Lunnoo, amongst tribes whiose 
profewsion for centuries lias been rapine, such border wartare, 
we venture to say, is nO more to be taken as an indication of a 
disturbed condition of the plains, than a broken head at an 
irish fair, or an affray with poachers in Yorkshire, 1s to be 
tuken as an indication of the amount of paace and security en- 
jeyed by citizens in Piceadilly or the Strand, 

The length to which this paper has run, wares us that we 
have hitherto Leen attempting to present to our readers the 
play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out. But no one 
in this country will hastily conclude, that Lord Dalhousie has 
had little or no connection with the introduction of our elaborate 
machinery of Qovernment into the Punjab: with the course of 
that severe, simple, and calutagy justice: with the remission of 
so many arbitrary taxes: with the consolidation of that admira- 
ble revenue system: with the commencement of those grand 
utilitarian projects, and the restoration of these ancient historical 
works: with that laudable anxiety for the peace of the subject, 
the protection of the traveller, the health of the invalid: with 
the pianting of those forests, where no one of the present gene- 
ration ahall cnt a trea: with the conversion of arid plaina into 
corn-fields : with all that unselfish energy, all those kindly sym- 
pathies, those fervent aspirations, that genial philanthropy, thosa 

NON 
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noble aims. ‘There is not a project started which does not bear 
the impress of bis master-hand, the traces of his fostering care, 
the mark of his commanding spirit. Visiting the new country 
from north to south, and from east to west, with the head 
hiunself to conceive, and with the skill to direct the conceptions 
of othera, happily combining the advantages of that “ conference 
which makes a ready man,’ and of that abundant “ writing which 
mekes an exact wan,” bestowing quick censure or commenda- 
tion, reward or punishment,—the (sovernor-General has seen a 
great work grow up under his eye, such as no other ruler of 
Ludia has ever witnessed, nor, perlaps, any future viceroy can 
ever hopa to ses. ‘The size and character of the province, ity for- 
tuvate position, the facilities for the introduction of an improv- 
ed regime, were all rapidly surveyed by Lord Dalhousie, 
and no time waa lost, no evil remained uncradicated, no 
t lesson was thrown away. The temple of Juuus Las 
been closed in a laud where it had beeu open for a cen- 
tury, Never did any cessiou or conquest in India afford so 
splendid a field of action. Itarely has a greater amount of 
executive talent bean putin requivition, and never has a local 
Government met with such earnest co-operation aud such 
hearty support from the Head of the Ewpire. Men in England 
haye attacked the Governor-General on account of his absenea 
from Calcutta, as if his sole object had been the enjoyment 
of the air of the Himalayas, and lus only Iahour an ocexsivual 
excursion to the plaing. They may some day acknewledge, 
that while not unmindful of the various reforms required in 
other departments, while organizing Commissions for the Post 
Ottice, for the Commicsuriat, aud for Public Worka, while making 
his arm felt everywhere, Jord Dalhousie has taken the most 
prowinent part in the greatest triumph which has yet graced 
the annals of the Company. Were a rebellion to break out 
to-morrow in the Punjab, of which we are happy to soy there 
does not appear to be the slightest chance, the fact would not 
change our sentiments as to what has actually been done. When 
Mr. Pickwick provides an honegt means of subsistence to the 
fellowes who have duped him, Mr. Perker tella him, with mora 
earacstness than is usual with lawyers, that were the two acampa 
to commit a burglary the very next day, it would not alter his 
opinion of Mr. Pickwick’s noble action! We look on the 
unjab with similar feelings. There are the doings of a 
British statesman, and of the Company's Officers, and they 
are honourable and marvellous in our eyes. 
Tt may be, though we hope it not, that in this age, where 
events crowd fast on each other, we shall have other proviness ta 
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relilo, another population to tame, a fresh series of difficulties to 
surmount, new regions to survey, new rivers toexplore. It mey 
be, that, in the fulness of time, when Britain has well played 
her part, some Hinde Constantine, indabted to the island in 
the Gerinan ocean for an improved social system, a reformed 
polity, and a purer faith, shall re-construct, on a broader and 
more durable basis, the shattered fabric of the Empire of Akbar. 
Or, perhaps, in some remote generation, the delegates of happy 
and populous provinces, from the plains of Bengal, the hills of the 
eastern frontier, the sands of Rajputana, and the many-tongned 
Decean, Hindas who have discarded caste, Mussulmens frea from 
bigotry, and the descendants of Aborigines unstained by crime, 
shall meet i soma new and national capital, to regulate the 
affairs ofthe great Indian Republic, without jealousy, and without 
intrigue. Or, porhaps, if “a darker hour aneenda,” when some 
Fugtish conclave of violent partisans and erade legislators shal} 
hive gambled away the last stake iit this our magnificent heritage, 
the pood rale of tle Company shall be estimated, during elmos 
and anarehy, only by the regret which it mspires, and by the tradi- 
tions which it has loft, But, whether it be deluge or civilisation, 
the whirlwind or the calm, we will venture to predict that the last 
five years of the history of the Punjab will not speedily be for- 
gotten, A work has there been aceomplished, on which the best 
friends of the Company may look without apprehension, and its 
caluntitators with all the impotence of despair. It is one, than 
which a nobler waa never contemplated hy the best of Roman 
Pro-consuls, or by the most civilized of Greek colonists: it is 
oné, British in character, but anch as men of all tongdes and 
nations may comprehend and admire: it is one which will be 
linked inseparably with ihe names of the two Jawrencea, and 
in which, to the latest hour of his life, the present noble Head 
of the old Seotch House of Ramsay may feel an honourable 
pride, 





ea In pore 211, it is eteted that the lowest 1 vuluo of the various coinages 
current mt the Pisyab wad tha Kashomr Phonlawata, ‘Tia 1 a mistake ; the low- 
estat all was the Kashmir Jutree Singee, 100 Ry of alich me worth only 
66 Cu.'s Rs.) whilp 100 of the Nanukelmde torpees are worth sealy 10) Co.'s Be. 
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Art. VI —1. Correspondence between the Court of Directors 
af the East India Company, and the President of the Roard 
of Control, regarding ihe Arrangement proposed by Her Ma- 
jeaty's Ministers for the future Government of india, Printed 

' for the Court of Directors of the EF. IE Company, 1858, 

2, Further Correspondence, regarding the same, 1853. 


3. fiansard's Parliamentary Debates, June, July, and August, 
1853, 


4. MSS. Short-hand Reports, taken by authority, tn the House 
of 


Commons, 


On the last day of Marsh, 1853, the Court of Directora 
of the East lndia Company, aa repreaented by the two “ chaira,” 
wrote to the Premdent of the Board of Control, to ask what 
was the intention of Her Majesty's Government, respecting 
the - future administration of our Indian essions, “ Tefer- 
ring,” Sir James Logg and Mr. Russell Ellice wrote, * to the 

period fixed by Jaw for the continuance of the Government 

of tha British territories in India under the Kast India Com- 
pany ; and referring alao to the statement made in Parlia- 
ment, of the intention of Her Majesty's ministera to propose 
this session a legielative arrangement for the future Govern- 
ment of India, which, although embracing modifications both 
in this country and in India, will be founded on the system 
now existing, we are requested by the Court of Directors 

to express to you their anxious desire to reeciye as carly a 

communication aa possible of the modificationa which it may 

be intendcd to propose. We beg to add, on behalf of the 

Court of Directors, and we may confidently say aleo on be- 

half of the Court of Proprietors, that any changes calculat- 

ed to strengthen and invigorate the existing system, and 
effectually to, adapt it to the requirementa of the people of 

India, and to the development of the resources of that 

country, cannot fail to secure the cordial concurrence of tha 

East India Company.” 

To this letter, after a lapse of ten daya, Sir Charles Wood, 
then President of the Board of Control, wrote « reply, the 
value and importance of which were bounded by the sheet of 
peper in which it was contained. It was, in fact, an absolute 

lank. It acknowledged the receipt of the Court's letter, and 
then went on to say, “ It is with the greatost satisfaction that 
¢ I have received this assurance of the cordial co-operation of 
‘ the Court of Directors and of the East India Company, 
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= 
‘in the promotion of the Government of our yast Em- 
* pire in fndia, which must be the great object of our common 
‘ exertions; and I can assure them that it will be my anxious 
‘ desire to mect their very natural wish for an early commu- 
* nication of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government on this 
‘ subject, as soon aa it ia consistent with my public duty to’ 
* afford them thie information.” 

And so, all through the month of April, and all through 
the month of May, the Court of Directors patiently waited for 
the promised revelation; but nothing came to illumine the 
darkness which reigned throughout Leadenhall-street. Vague 
rumours were now and then ofloat. A storm had been for 
some time arising, and now it was swelling into terrible signi- 
ficance. A few monthe before, and the Company had looked 
out only on blue akies and amooth waters. Nothing coukl 
have been more proaperous and more serene than the course 
which seemed to lie before them. They had almost fellen 
aslocp, as it were, under the Julling influences of a senso of full 
security. They had basked in the sna-shine of prosperity, 
aintil they had drowscd into a state of dreamy repose. Lut 
now wnmistakeable thuader-zrowls were beginning to disturb 
them—mutterings of the coming storm—-threateninge of dan- 
per and devastation, as though the elements were brewing up 
for mischief. Suddenly, and from a small beginning, a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand—the overhanging blackness cast 
its shadow upon the regions of Jeeadenhall. 10 fair weather 
was gone. The dream of prosperity was at end—aon ugly renlity 
was beginning to stare then in the face. 

The old year closed upon the Company without any serious 
indications of impending danger. But the new year was yet 
ia ita infancy, when it became evident that the India Houao 
waa about to be besieged. An interest had been awakened— 
there was an excitement at work—in quarters from which 
nothing had been looked for but blank indifference. The apathy 
of the public had been assumed. An apathetic public would 
, have made a compliant ministry. The “ Charter” would have 
been re-pranted to the Company, with searcely an amendment 
ora modification, The whole matter of “ renewal” would have 
been merely one of form. But the preasure from without came, 
and ministers began to hesitate. Ite may be said, without 
any violent presumption, that they did not know what to do. 
They had, to a certain extent, committed themsclves. By im- 

lication at least they had pledged themeelves to support the 
Company's Government, and now thero was n joud outer 
against this Government, and a party was being formed, wit 
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the avowed intention of overturning it, Meetings were being 
held ; societies were being formed ; petitions were being sent in; 
pamphlets were being written—all breathing a apirit of hoatility 
against the Company. This unexpected clamor compelled tho 
ininisters, if they had come toany determination about the fu- 
turo Government of India, to pause—or rather, perhaps, it ma 
more truthfully be eaid, that it compelled thom to bethin 
themselves of the nocessity of doing something, in place of 
that nothing which they had philoeophically resolved upon 
before, But it was hard to aay what this something was to be. 
The Company were not to be sacrificed to popular clamor, and 
yet something was to be dona to appease that clamor. It waa 
necessary to hit upon a compromise. 

And go the month of April and the month of May posed 
oyer, and ministera gave no sign. The Company, as a body, 
remained, all thia while, profoundly ignorant of what was to 
be donc. One or two of the Directora may, from time to tine, 
have been in pereonal consultation with the President of the 
Board of Control, but no official communications wero made 
to the Court, Inthe Louse of Commons it was announced, 
that after Whitauntide, 4 statement of the miniuterial intentions 
would ba made. And then the day of revelation waa fixed, 
Tho new ministerial project for the future Government of India 
waa to be unfolded on the 3rd of June. But, in apite of this 
announcement, it eeamed that the tine had not yet cone when, 
“ consitently with public duty,” the oard of Control could 
furnish any information to the Comt of Directors. Perhaps, 
tho project woa not fuirly hatched. At all evouta, it waa not 
until the let of June that Sir Charlee Wood forwarded to the 
Indin House a “ memorandum of the heads of the arrange- 
‘ ment for the Government of India, which it appeared te Fler 
* Majesty’a Government, ofter full and anxious deliberation, 
« that it would be advisable to adopt.” 

We can only account for what would be otherwi-c an act 
uf discourtesy, ag inpotitic ae unbecoming, by adopting thie 
hypothesis glanced at in the penultimate sentence. Tf the 
ministers had not matured their arrangc ments, they could not 
impart them to the Company. On previous occasions, the 
enmminniertions which hid d between the two bodira, on 
the subject of the new Bill, had extended not merely over 
nonths, but year~;—and now, in 1854, the Duard of Control 
give the Court of Directors ove elear dey to consider the new 
scheme for thy future Government of India, before it in fhirly 
launched before the world. Thi was commented upon hy Mr. 
Huine, in the course of the dehate on the second reading of 
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the Bill—and, as the passage to which we refer, contaie facts 
and dates illustrative of the past procedure of Government on 
similar occasions, we introduce it here :— 


Jt will scarcely ba Loliaved, but on the 28th of March, tho Directors, 
ia | anderstand, asked of tha Government, * Do you mean to bring in o 
Pill, or what do you intend te du?” fu the month of April tho President 
of the Bourd of Contrel writes back to say uot one word about the Lill, 
lné like soma of tho essutanoea that we huve bad lately, Her Mujesty‘s 
Government do not intend to give you any information whaterer upon lhe 
subject. Up te tho month of April there was no notice of aven what the pro- 
positiona ware, Qu the lat of dune a lutter wus sent to tle Chairman of 
ihe Committoe, containing seventeen conditions, and ealliug upou them te 
tuke them inte consideration. Now, sir, | will atate what took plase with 
rofercnes to the Act of [K33, My honornhile frieud, the Beoretary ta the 
Hioard of Control, will find the whole proceedings of the previous corras- 
pendence lying at bia oflies, at tho corner of the shelves thers, consisting 
af 450 quarte puges, containing an aceount of the private proceodines, 
yitevious to the passing of the Bill of INA. fir, if my honorable friend 
will rufer to thoga proceedings, they will tell him that, on the 142th of Cetaher, 
Ih, tho three chaira” held a mesting at Apaley Honese, where Lord 
Ellenboreagh, with the Duke af Wellington, aud come other parties, were 
presunt, ond they commenced to talk about the npproaohing changes which 
they were about tomake. On the 24th of that month they met ayain, Now 
Turk, this wae in 18:!0—and instead of thera loing ouly fiva ot six days 
given to the consideration of the aubjact,] will undertake to show the 
Honee tliat thers was threa yours commderation given to it. On the 2Ath 
A minute wae entered into at Apalay Wouse, between tho partirs, aud on the 
w0th of March following, Lord Bllenbornugh, then at tho head of the 
Hoard of Control—that minute being then signed, 1t wae submitted ta the 
Court of Directora on tha #0th of March, and tha House will ecarcely 
believe me when [ tell them that there ate no less than 172 letiera and 
oHbHinioations in that very voluminous correspondence printed by tle 
Court of JMrectors, and, no doubt, in tho office, showing rensona, proposing 
witerations, making objections and rejections, and diecruasing avery inaiter 
contained in the measure about to be brought ander the eonsideration of 
the Tlonse, After making this #tatementto the House, 7 am perferily 
sure that I am warranted in stating and in expressing the convielion tliat 
] feel, and which | now express, namely—that aullicient time lina not been 
#176 10 do justion to tla subset 


Wo know that the caza of 1833 differs greatly from that of 
1853, We necd not to be told that, in the former year, the 
, Nast India Company were called upon to take into considera- 
tion the beat means of winding up their commercial affairs, 
hey were then about to be deprived of all their commercial 
privileges—to cease, from the month of April, 1833, to bo 
what thoy had been for two centuries and a quarter, a com- 
pany of * Morchanta trading to the Ect Indies.” It was an 
absolute necessity, under such circumstances, that the minie- 
tere should take counsel with the Court of Directors. They 
could not get on without tho co-operation of Leadenhall-strect 
functionaries. But no such necessity existed in 1853. The 
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Eset India Company had, by this time, become a purely admi- 
nistrative body, and under the existing Act of Parhament 
their adminiatrative functions were to cease and determine in 
April, 1854. lt wea competent, therefore, for Parliament to 
construct any new scheme, for the future Government of 
India, on the expiration of the existing lease of power; and 
all the subsidiary arrangementa might be carried into effect by 
the ministers of the day, without uny necessary co-operation 
with the Court of Directora, who would ouly have, if it were 
eo decreed by Parliament, to die decently a natural death. 
But, clearly recognizing and making every allowance for this 
distinction, wa still eannot help commenting upon the very 
remarkable fact, that although Sir Charles Wood had, in May, 
announced hia intention of bringing before the country, upon 
the 3rd of June, the new ministerial scheme for the future 

vernment of India, it waa not until the lat of June that he 
wrote a letter to the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, “ enclosing a memorandum of the heads 
‘ of the arrangement for the Government of India, which it 
‘ appears to Her Majesty's Government, after full and anxioua 
* deliberation, that it would be advizable to adopt, proposing 
* for the consideration of Parhament such parts of the plan aa 
* require legilative sanction in thiscountry.” This letter, writ- 
ten on the Lat of June, reached the India House on the same 
evening—that is, after business hours~—so that there was only 
the one intervening clear day, the 2nd, left for its discus- 
sion, before the whole ministerial project was laid before the 
country. If this were an absolute necessity, resulting from 
the vacillation of ministers, and their inability to prepare o 
plan for tho future Government of India, calculated in any 
way to meet the wishes of contending parties, there is nuthing 
more to be enid upon the subject. Ministers could not tell 
the Court what they did not know themzelves, But if they 
had it in their power to make an earlicr communication to the 
Court, the omission was, in the first instance, an act of extreme 
discourtesy—and in the second, one of oxtreme impolicy ; for 
it ia jmpoesibla to conceive that the Crown ministers, on 
whom especially devolved the duty of preparing the new 
India Bill, (Sir Charlee Wood, Lord John Koseell, and Sir 
James Graham), could have taken counsel with the many able 
and experienced administrators composing the Court of Direc- 
tors, without deriving aomc benelit from the consultation. 
We have heard that Sir Charles Wood did privately consult 
one or two members of the ilirection, but this hardly affects 
the case, or, in reality, diminishes the discourtesy or impolicy 
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of the omission of which we complsin. Some men may quea- 
tion—some have questioned—the oxpediency of retaining the 
name and authority of the Court of Directors; but no one 
has questioned, no one oan question, the expediency, if the 
Court be retainod as a governing body, of treating it with 
proper respect. 

t was on the evening, as we have said, of the Ist June, 
that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectora received tho long-promised and long-expected commu- 
nication from the India Board. The letter enclosing the me- 
morandum declared that Her Majosty’s ministera were “fully 
* sensible of the progress that been made in India during 

the administration of the Government of that country by the 

Haat India Company, since the passing of the Act of 1833, 

and of the constant attention which had been paid to thia sub- 

ject by the Court of Directors”—" whilst we are of opinion,” 
continued the President of tho Board of Control, “that by 
* some alteration in the constitution of the Court of Directors, it 
may be rendered a atill more fitting instrument for conducting 
the Government of our Indien Empire, we are most anxious to 
eserye, unimpaired, the independence of that body, and its 
reedom from ail undue political influence, on which we believe 

that ite efficiency fur executing the high trust reposed in it 50 

essentially depends,” What the proposed alteration in the 
form of Government was to de, was intimated in the following 
memorandum :— 

MENSHANDUM, 

Heads af the proposed plan for the future Government of fnidia. 

1. The Government of [India te be continued in the Eust India Com- 
pany, with all their oxisting powers and privileges, aud subject to existing 
restrictions, until Parliament shell othorwias provide. 

2. All the provisions of existing Acts and Shasters, excoptin so far as 
they ara altered by tha Gill, to remain in force. 

$. Tha Court of Directora to consist of eighteen membors, of whom twelve 
ara to be elected by the proprietore, and six to be named by the Grown, 
out of persons who heve served a certain time in India. Ja the firet in- 
ratanoe fifteen cut of the preaent thirty Directors to be cliosen by the Qourt, 
and three only to be named by the Crown, and, on the occurrence of the first 
three vacancies in the gumber of the elected Directore, threa more to ba 
named by the Crown, till the full numbar of six is attained. 

4. The privileges, qualifications, and powers of all the Directors to be 
the sanié in ail reapecta. 

B. One-third of the Direotors, both elected and ocminated, to go 
out every scoond year, but to be eligible for immediate re-eloction or powu- 
Trrafiog. 

G. Tha appointments of atudenta to Haileybury and Addisombe, and 
also of Assistant Surgeons, to be open to sompatition, under regulaticne to 
he frexmod by the Board of Control, from time te time, and lald bofore 
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Purliament. No oltcration to be made os to othor appointments to tho In 
dian service, 

7 A permanent Lioutenant-Gorernor to be appointed in Bongal, 

B, Power to create o fresh Proodency or Lieutonant-dovernorship. 

9. ‘Fhe tominrtion of Men:bere of Council in India to be euisject to 
the appiobation of the Crown. 

li) An onlarged Legislative Conweil to be appointed in Tndin The 
Govervor-Goneral to have o veto on the acta of tho Logislative Council. 

li. A tomporary commigmon to bo appointed in England, to wliom the 
reporis of the Low Commission of India shall te referred for their report 
and suggestions, to he ultimately sent ta the Tegrelative Oouncil, 

L3 Supreme Court and Budder Uourt in each Prosidency fo be uniied, 
and an improved syatem of judicaiure ta bo introduced, 

1d. Appointment of Advocate General in cach Piesidency to bo aulject 


to tire approbation of the Crown. 
14, The Commander in-Ghirf of the Queen's foreca in cach Presidency 


to be Commander in Ohief of the Company's farces 
1§. Present limit of the number of the Company's European foicea jo 


be enlarged. 
16. Salaries in Tudia to be regulated. 
17 Furlough regulations to bo amended, 


On the 2nd of June, a special Court (of Directors) was 
held, we believe, to take into consideration these “ heads of the 
proposed plan.” We de not, of courac, pretend to know whut 

d upon this occasion, The visible result, however, ie 
lottor to the India Board, dated June nd, in which the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman, on behalf of the Court, briefly 
comment upon some of the principal fentures of the new 
scheme. ‘The chief topic of the letter is the proposal to infuse 
into the Court something more of the ministerial element. 
Upon this project, it is obacrved, and with an undeniable show 
of reasov, that the independence of the Court from all political 
and party influence ia greatly endangered, 

The Court farther declare that they are willing to make any 
personal sacrifices “for the prosperity of the moat important 
* of the possessions of the British Crown, and the happiness of 
* ita vast population ;” that they offer no objection to the syz- 
tem of competition by which it is preposed te recruit the Crvil 
Bervice, the engineer and artillery regimente, and the medical 
profession, though, in respect especially of the engineers and 
artillory, they imply some doubt of ita success. But with 
reference te the paragraph, “the Commander-in-Chief of the 
« Queen's forces in cach Presidency to be Commander-in-Chiof 
‘ of the Company’s forces,” they oiophatically claim for their 
own officers a fair share of these commands. “ We would en- 
troat,” they say, “ that in any arrangements which mey be pro- 
‘ d to Parliament on thia subject, it may, a8 at present, be 
* left open to the Llome Authoritics to select, occasionally, for 
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* these important commands, distinguished officora of the Com- 
* paiy's service.” A meeting of proprietors was aummoned for 
the 6th of June; and then the Court preparcd themselves to 
listen to the ministerial exposition fixed for the 3rd, of which 
they were now upon the eve. 

This duty had been entrusted ta Sir Charles Wood, 2 cla- 
ver, but not very profound statesman, whose antecedents seem 
not at all to have prepared him for the ercat work which now 
lay in his path. Of Tnuia, until the whirligig of time and the 
exigencies of office had made him Fresident of the Board of Con- 
trol in the new Coalition Miniatry, he had confessedly known 
little or nothing, Ulewas a manof quick parts; with a general 
aptitude for business, rathor than any special departmental 
qualification for office; and agsone, therefore, likely neither to 
distinguish, nor to commit himself in any ono situation more 
than another, he was just the man to fill a gap in the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, and to take charge of an office for 
which no one of his associates was particularly qualified, and 
which no one particularly coveted. Now, this gap is always 
very likely to be—-and on the Inat occasion of cabinet-making, 
actually was—the Board of Control, It is not improbable 
that, but for hia Dukedom, the offica would have been con- 
ferred on the Duke of Neweanstle; buf, at such a time, it 
was eesential that the President of the Indian Board should 
be a member of the House of Commons; and so, Sir Charles 
Wood, who had been Chaneclior of the Exchequer under 
Lord John Russell's administration, was appointed to the 
India Board, 

He had s busy ecason bofare bim, and little timo to qualify 
himaelf for the performance of the great work te which ho was 
suddenly called upon to address himself. But he applied himself 
to the business of his department in s pains-taking, consci- 
ontions spirit, and being secmingly what, im bistrionic language, 
is called, we believe, a quick study, he got up his part, ina 
short space of time, with suffivient correctness fur the purpose. 
Fortunately, one or two works on the condition of India 
under the Company’s Government, which had cost the authora 
montha and months of unintermitting labor, had reaently been 
piven tothe world. They supplicd tacts, drawn from authentic 
sources, classified and artranged, in illustration of all the sevetnl 
points of enquiry to which it was known that Parliament would 
apply themselves. In these claborate manual, or hand-booka 
of Indian Government, tho minister found oll that it wae 
necessary to state relative to the past Government of India, 
without the trouble of wading through immense masses of 
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public documents, or ordcring hie Secretaries and Clerks to 
make the necegsary collections for him; and he went down to 
the House, on the afternoon of the 3rd of June, prepared 
to show what the Company and their cervante had done for the 
improvement of the country, and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people. 

There was a strong gathcring of members; and the seata 
allotted to strangers, both “ under the ery” and in the 
galleries, were upuetally crowded, In the former privileged 
seats, the members of the Court of Directors mustered in 
considerable foree, and in the “ speaker's gallery” might be 
seen many men distinguished in recent Indian history— 
soldiers, administrators, poblic writers, men of science, the 
élite of the Com ‘a servants, tand present, then reai- 
dent in Engian a had shaken off, for the occasion, the 
apathy and indifference of years. Othera, ever keenly interested 
in the progress of Indian administration, were now more than 
commonly excited by a strong sense of the magnitude of the 
event. ‘To every ono, directly or indirectly connected with 
our Indian possessions, the occasion was one of unusual inter- 
est. Indeed, to take a broader view of the matter, there can 
be few more aolemn moments, in the parliamentary history of a 

eat nation, than when a minister of state rises to enunciate 
the manner in which 120 millions of people are henceforth to ba 
governcd. When, therefore, all the preliminary formalities, 
which had so sorely taxed tha patience of strangers, had been 
di of, and Sir Charles Wood rose to state the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government with respect to the future admi- 
nistration of India, there was a dead silencs throughout tha 
Houre every where, sbove and below—the attitude of the assem- 
bly was one of intense interest and eager attention. It would 
have been a noble opportunity for a atatesman, full of hie sub- 
ject, with fine oratorical powers, and enthusinsm of the true 
stamp. A great reputation might have been made on that 
single night. 

at Sir Charles, Wood ia not an orator; and he is utter] 

without enthusiagm. He had got a certain task to it, AD 
it was altogether task-work to him. He spoke for five long 
hours; and it is no amall thing that it should be reported 
of him that be was audible, from first to laat, in all parts of 
the House. During more than three hours he dwelt upon the 
past performances of the Company and their servants. He 
welt upon the system of aitministration and the character of 
the administratora, and demonstrated that we had not been 
‘ the unprofitable servants, which some epeakers and writore had 
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‘ declared us to be.” His apeech,ae printed and published by 
Ridgway, is now before us; and it extends over 125 solid 
octavo pages. He began by claiming eomethiag more than 
the usual indulgence of the House—then, after an allusion to 
the extreme importance of the aubject, he proceeded to en~ 
large upon the necessity of immediate legislation. Cuotin 

the authority of Mr. Marshman and Mr. Halliday, as evi- 
denced in the opinions expressed by them before the Parlia- 
mentary Committess, and, emphatically that of Lord Dalhousie, 
who, in an unofficial letter, had pointed out the evil of delay, 
he went on to argue that sufficient information was before the 
Ministry and before the Flouse, to enable tha one to introduce, 
and the other to pase, a Bill for ihe future Government of India. 
One thing, at lesat, was clear. The very party, which had cla- 
mored most loudly for delay—a party, as we shall presentl 

show, always illogical and inconsiatent—had, whilat contend- 
ing that there wae not cufficient information to bage an opinion 
upon, clearly shown that its raembers, one and all, had formed 
their own opinions, and considered themaelyes aufficiently well- 
informed to expresa them both in oral and written discourse. 
* The Honorable Member for Poole,*” said the minister, “ has 
« asked if Her Majesty's ministers were prepared to deal with 
‘the question of the form of Government for India, not 
© being in possession of all the evidence which may be given 
* tothe Committees; but, if I am not mistaken, the Fadian 
* Reform Aasociation, of which my honorable friend is 
* Chairman, has made up its own mind on this subject of the 
€ Government of India, and has announced its intention to 
* oppose any plan, which ia not founded on the bnsia of what 
* ig called ‘single Government, and which does not utterly 
‘ put an and to the Court of Directora. They then require no 
‘ forther information, no further time to enable tham to 
‘some to o decision on the question. Ido not object to 
‘ that Association having made up its mind upon this point; 
* but aurely the House and Her Majesty's Government msy 
.* also be allowed to haye made up their minds; and I trust 
« ¢hat, at least, the members of the Indian Reform Associa- 
* tion will not urge any arguments in favour of delay.” This, 
if it does nothing eles, certainly puta the Indian Reform Party 
out of Court. But there waa another party also about to 
clamor for delay—or rather a section of a party, the Stanley 
and [Israeli section of the broken Protection Party—who 
aleo made their stnnd upon the alleged necessity of obtaining 
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more information. Of thia we shall speak presently, Upon 
the necessity of immediate legislation, the minister tock u 
hie ground firmly and decidedly, “ ller Majesty’s ministers,” 
ho said, “ ara prepared to lay before the [louse the plan of Go- 
‘ yernnent, which, in their judgment, is beat calculated to pro- 
* mote the welfare and prosperity of India. Amend it if you 
‘ will, alter it if you plense, sugvest improvements if you can, 
* but let ua not refuse to India, as evon as we can givo 11 to her, 
é fhe best Government we can devise for her permanent wel- 
* fare. 

Having urged upon the Honse the paramount necessity of 
immediate legislation, Sir Charles Wood procecded to place 
before it a asummary of “what hog been the result of the 
nlministration of Indin, for the last twenty yeara.”* This re- 
view he prefaced with the following observations, which are, 
without question, extremely sound :— 

‘We must not judge of Indian progress by tho English standard of the 
present day. ‘That woukl be excecdingly unjust and unfair, as it would 

a to judge of Knglish progress, acne tino ago, by tho etandard which wo 
adopt at thea present moment fur wicasuring our progress, Jn India, we 
met make ellownneces for o difference of race and a dilltrenea of cirenm- 
etanoce. We must look at lodia with something of an Indian cya, and taka 
inte consideration all dhoss tircuinstunece, which ought, mauterialiy, to affoct 
our judgment in respect to Indian queetions, In this country we koow 
that thera is evory possible atimulus to activo exertion, both public and 
private, public anbition, private mvalry, Jarga cupitol, general education, 
and overy mative which serves to mnke an energetic ace urge on, in Overy 
way, and on all eubjects, progresive uuprovemenis at a most rapid pace. 
No prejudicea, no antiquated labita or custome, are suffered to interfere, 
Jn ludia, ou the contrary, you hare a rnco of people slow to change, bound 
up by religious prejudives aud antiquated eqstama, There are there, in 
fact, many—1 Irad almost suid ull—the obstactes to rapid progrose, where- 
oa ist this country there exist overy elimulus and avery motive to accplerat- 


ed adrancement. 

All this must be eo clear to our readers, that it may appear, 
in their eyes, mere pompous common-place. Hut it was not 
equally clear in Rineland; s large number of those, who lad 
written and apoken on the subject of Indian Government, and 
denounced, in unmensured language, the short-comings of the 
Enst India Company, had procecded on the hypothcais that it 
ja juat as eney to govern Indin aa it is to govern England, and 
just as casy to ameliorate the condition of our Oriental depen- 
denta as that of our own British islanders. It was very necessary, 
indeed, in the House of Commons, to preface a review of Indian 
progress with this caveat. Of the review iteelf we need not 
speak in detail. Sic Charles Wood dwelt upon our revenue 
and judicial aystcms, culurged on the efforte that had been mado 
to improve both, showed what had becn donc in the depart- 
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ment of public works, spoke of the apparent humauizing 
effecta of the Government of Fnidia, the suppression of sutti, 
of female infanticide, of thuggi, &c., and of the civilization 
of savage tribes by such men aa Cleveland, Dixon, Outram, 
Ovana aud Maepheraon ; and then summed up the result in 
the following comprehensive words :— 


Now, sit, ] fully admit that it does not Uerefore follow, beeanse all 
these improvements have tuken pines, that the Government of fndia either 
ever was, oria the heet that can baderged; but I say tlis—that if wo 
aro to Lesh the Governmont by tlio reaults of the administration on tho 
eonuition of India, thera ia no graund whereupon to coudetim it as being 
urcligent aud inefiicient. J fully admit that it you are to test the present 
form of the Sudian Governments by any keown principlea upon which 
Government ahoukl be framed, it would bo difficule ta find uo grent an 
abomaly ag that form of Government, cxeept the still greater anomaly 
of our whole Indian Mmpiva. I adniit that it ie almoat incredible, tut it 
is fabulous, that such an Hapira as our lady Empire shonid exist—that 
aronntry of come 2,900 miles iu length, and some 1,500 jn Liendth, con- 
taining 159,000,000 of inhubitants, shantd be auled by a mere haudful 
of foreigners, professing o dilierent relipion, aporking a diflerent language, 
and acenstoned to dsilorent bubits—that this mighty impire should bo 
pdimiuistercd by leas than 40 civil servants—the number of those servants, 
be it remembered, net having iaerenscd with (io increase of aur dominion, 
but having, on dhe contrary diminiahed —it seems incredible that a private 
nobleman or gentleman should be sent ihere from tiia country, who, for fra 
or Bix years, og Governor-Geveral, oxercigca & Pore greater than almost 
any sovoraign in the world—that he again should de controlled ond govern- 
od ly twonty-four gentlonien, electedl Ly a body of men not perlimpe tha 
best qualified to judge of tho merits of a stutegiman; and that thia body 
of men should be om aheir turn controlled by an Indian minister, who, in 
the nocesrary piny of purties, is alien put into that position without any 
provious knowledge of the Gaorernment of the country over the destinies 
of whiel: he ig entled on to preside, No man, if he were to ait down 10 the 
task ofconstructing a Government for Tudia, would dream of construciiug 
a Government upon euch a aystem for so mighly an Mimpire. But it moat 
ba remombered, that this form of Government hus grown up along wilh the 
growth of our Indian Kmypura. Defects thore may be in that Government, 
imperfect it may bo, iit surely, whatever its faults iu theory, it cannot have 
been ao badly adunivistoiad, when under it that Empire ling eo grown in 
extent and in prosperity, und the coudition of the people has keen ao 
mio improved, 

All this ie just and true. It was not contended that the 
syatem of Government was perfect, or that its reaulta were 

1 that they ought to have been. What system of Govern- 
ment is perfect? What is not chargeable with short-cominga? 
Tt is quite enough that, to use a colloquial expression, “ con- 
sidcring all the circumstanecs of the case,” it should appear 
that we hare done weil, according to our opportunities, This 
whe all that Sir Charles Wood advaneed. It was oll that any 
reasonable man would advance. But it waa quite enough for 
the purpose. Tt wae quite enough, as the basis of an argument 
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in favor of the expediency of maintaining the oxisting system 
of Indian Government. This system waa to bo maintsinod. 
The principle of double Government waa to be acknowledged, 
but certain changes were to be introduced into ite administra- 
tive machinery. Of these changes we have already given an 
account ;* and we need not, therefore, re-atata thom, the more 
especially, as we shall presently give an abstract of the pro- 
posed Bill, It will appear, as we proceed, that wo do not con- 
sider the reasoning with which the ministers supported the 
contemplated shangee by any means satisfactory and conclusive, 
But we heartily concur in the sontimente expressed at the close 
of this elaborate speech :-— 


T hava said (concluded the minister) that we do not interfera (offici. 
ally) in the prepagation of aur religion among the natives: but on the 
olher hand, few hound fa exprese my opiaion that we have been perfect. 
ly rightin taking curo that thoas who profose Christianity shall inour no 
lore in conssqnonce of doing 80 = Strong opinions have Jately beon ox- 
pressed against the passing of the act which prevents che forfeiture of the 
property of the Flindua on their becoming Christiane; but I think tat 
this got ie perfevily right, aud that uo change of faith to any religion, pro- 
fessed in any part of the (Queen's dominions, slioutd entail the forfeiture of 
property. quite apres, therefore, in the propriety of passing thatact. 1 
think that the Govcrument aré perfectly right in abstaming from attempt: 
ing to cake proselytes among the Hindus, though at the same time J think 
that we ought not to allow them te ba auljected to ponalties, whon they do 
embrace the Cliristian religion. J hopo and trust that the education they 
are Teceiving wil] gradually lead to the reception of our own feith in India; 
bat that result wo Touslleave it the bands of Him who will,in His ovn 

dtima, bring about that which Ile desirea to come to pase. Ineo far as 
improved aducstion eulighteus and enlarges the mind, we are preparing 
the population of India for the reception of a puror faith. But [ am 
anxious to say that [ differ from tha opiaion expressed by a Noble Lord,+ to 
the effect that we ought not to promote the education of the natives, as 
tending to diminish our hold on Todia. | should be sorry to think that 
such waa the case. No doubt our Empire of India is an anomaloua Kmpira, 
Englishmen seldom or never seitle permancntly there. There ip no mix- 
ture of English population with the amtive population. We go, we govern, 
and werrturn. Ido not believe, however, wa shall ondanger that Empire 
by educating the natives of India I believe, on the contrary, that if the 
great body of the nativyea were educated, and enlightened, and not only 
educated aud enlightened, but stil] more, if bound to use by the ties of » 
common faith, we should increase rather than relax aur hold upon the 
Indian Empire. Bot be that as ii may, it secms to ma that the path of our 
duty ia cletr and plain, to improve the condition and increase the snlight- 
enmient of tha people. | believe, ay I have said, that by eo doing we shall 
strenpthen oar Empire tuere, but even if the reverse should be the conse, 
even if the reanlt should be tha los; of tat Empirs, it seeme to me that 
this country will occupy a far better and prousder position fn the history of 


* See wemorindum of licad of Proposed Plan, ante, page 280. 
+ Lord EX. nborvugh. Hee our remarky on this enbject in No, MXXVI. p. 473 
ef weg. 
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the world, if Ly aur agency a civilized and Christian Empire should be 
established in India, than if we continued to mule over a people debased by 
ignorance and degraded by superstition. . 
He eat down amidst loud cheers. It was not a brilliant 
speech, There waa nothing in it to atir the heart or fire the 
Imagination. It waa cold and business-like, from first to last, 
the epeech of onc spenking because it was his office to speak. 
But when it is remembered that the subject was new to tho 
minister, that Ices than a year before he hardly knew what was 
the constitution of the Supreme Council of India, or whether 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay were carried on with 
or without councils, it must be acknowledged that he had learnt 
hia lesson well, and that the speech was that of n clever man. OF 
course it waa not delivered without frequent references to writ- 
ten notes. But few apeeches of any magnitude are delivered 
without frequent references of the same kind, frequent stop- 
yages and stammoeringa, and shifflings amongst papers, which 
contain the reqtisite information, but sometimes get mis-placed, 
or are not to be found at the proper moment, Bnt, for ail this, 
it was a very fair cpiteane of the past administrative history of 
the Enat India Company, and a very fnir paraphrase of the 
New India Bill. it was remarked at the time, and it has been 
often remarked since, that it was illogical—inconsequentinl— 
that the two preat parte into which the speech waa divided did 
not sean to belong to one another ; that if the former part were 
true, the litter was unsonod, for that the onl conclusion to 
be drawn from auch premises, was that if the existing Go- 
vernment had worked so well, and brought forth auch good 
fruita, it ought to he left just ae it ix, The very idea of: 
amending it, 16 wag daid, waa an admission of its imperfections, 
But im this, they who argued after auch a fashion, were only 
mrtly right. Jt a very true that amendment pre-supposes 
Imperfection; we do not attempt to improve perfection. Liué 
Sir Charles Wood did not coutend that the present system 
ia perfect, or that it cunnot be improved. He merely ehow- 
‘ed, that it bea not been barren of good—that its tendency i 
10 progressive improvement, that great advances towards good 
government have been made, and that there ie sufficient rea- 
gon, looking nt past results, to nugur well for the future, espe- 
cially if the present aystem were somewhat modified, and some 
of its inherent defects removed. Thia waa the drift of hia 
speech. But it must be admitted that its two parte did not 
hang very well together, that the transition from one to the 
other was somewhat abrupt, and that, therefore, thera was 
something apparently inconsequential in ihe whole. But to 
rp 
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arrue, ng has boon argued, that if the existing Government has 
worked well, it ia not to be improved—or, taking the converse 
of the osition, that if it is to be improved, it cannot have 
work wall, ia simply preposterous. If auch arguments, were 
to be admitted, what would become of all European instita- 
tions? Jt does not follow that bocause amendment is desirable, 
revolution is necessary. Noman in his senses pulls down bia 
housa, because his dreasing-room chimney emokes, or a draft 
comes in at his dining-room door. . 

But the imperfectiona of the existing system, and tho axpe- 
diency, therefore, of amendment, being fully recognized, there 
ia still a queation of primal importance to be considered with 
reference to the ministerial echeme, Is the existing aystem 
amended by the provisions of the new Bill? We shall come to 
consider this great question in due covrse, but first we muet 
comment upon the arguments of those who differ widely from 
‘ourselves, and urge objections against tho Bill, the very 
opposite of thosc which we shall presently urge against the 
measure. The objections of which we apeak are those of 
which we must consider Mr. Bright the principal expo- 
nent, It had been determined, in council, by the Jndin 
Reform party, that the preat Manchester chief should place 
himeelf in the van, and head the charge against the double 
Government. What wae aimed at by this party was not sim- 
ply reform, it was revolution. The whole principle of double 
Government was to be attacked. They were to clamor fora 
single governing body ‘directly reeponsible to Parliament.” 
The East India Company was to be shelved at once, aa 4 use- 
less incumbrance. Jt was to be demonstrated that the Court 
of Directors was composed of corrupt and incapable men, that 
thay cared for nothing but the perquisites of office, that they 
had. done nothing to improve the condition of the country, 
or advance the happiness of the people. The Company wns 
therefora to be consigned at once to the lumber-room of history. 
It was to live only in the past. Thia was something fixed, 
ecttled, detormined. Every thing elue in the policy of young 
India, was vague, misty, cbucure. 

But although the policy of the India Reform party docs not 
seem to bave taken any very definite shape in the minds of 
Mr. Bright and hia colleagues, it cannot bo said that they 
had not very clearly determined upon their decticenn Their 
movemente were to be regulated upon a system of distribution 
of labor. Mr. Phillimore was to undertake the judicial busi- 
ness; Mr. Blackett, the financial, Mr. Danby ge mour, the 
Rupert of the party, was to do the light ekinmishing work 
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to show himself in all parta of the fiold, and to charge when- 
ever Occasion offered, with a rapid discourse de omnibus rebus 
ef quibusdam alits, everything pussibla ahout India, and some- 
thing besides about the Caucasueand the Cuapian. Whilst, not 
to dwell on the appointed duties of Mr. Phinn, Mr. Otway, 
Mr. Digby Seymour, and othera—Mr. Bright, equal to either 
extrome, was to attack both principles and persons ; he was to 
oceupy the highest ground and the lowest ; he was to deal in 
the toltiost generalitics, and when he hed exhauated them, he was 
to descend to the meanest personalities! He led off with the 
former, and attacked the double Government. 

Ilis first speech, on the Srd of June, was a very clear 
one; and it told upen the [fouse. He rose when the minister 
rat down, a8 it wos known, mndced, that he would rise; but Sir 
Charles Wood had oceupied so many houre with his preli- 
minary harangue, that the India Reformers, who had hoped to 
draw out, on that first evenme of debate, the great advocate 
ofthe Company, Sir James loge, were, in this,at least, dis- 
appointed at the outset. It was felt that at so lute an hour 
of tho evening this must he the closing speech. They who 
were present on thus occasion deacribe, in antithetical aenten- 
oes, the marked contrast between the outward aspects of the 
two men—of the ministerial exponent and the antngoniatic 
reformer—tho tall, slender fipure of the oue, and the burly 
frame of the other, the cenatnnt awnyinge to and fro of the 
minister, and the sturdy immoyability of his opponent, the one 
oscillating like a pendulum, the other firmly planted as a rock. 
Something of the same, too, is observable in their vocal utter- 
ances, Jt is said that the reformer hus none of the hesitation 
of the minister, that he gocs straight to his poiat, with what the 
word fluency hardiy describes. It cannot be ssid of him as of 
the old Homeric orator dro yAucons peer duty, ‘The worda do 
not ecem to fiow from hia tongue, but tocome imo de pectore, 
from his broad, deep chest; and it would be only fuir to add, 
siving the words a less material interpretation, from the bot- 
tom of hia heart. There ia no doubt that Mr. Bright ia a great 
debater. Wo express no opinion upon the subject, for indeed 
we cannot, at this distance, be competent to docide, but the 
young reformers of the present day seem to Jook to him, 
rmther than to Mr. Cobden, na their chief. It waa once Cobden 
and Bright. It is now Bright and Cobden. Perhaps it is that 
the great Anti-corn-law man hea fought his battle, gained his 
victory, done his work; and that having secured to the coun- 
try the blessing of cheap bread, his misaion is at anend It 
may be doubted whether Bright will ever take such a place in 
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history. It ig not our duty, however, to write of thase things. 
All that we have now to do with, is Bright's answer to the mi- 
nister. We have said that it was a very clever apecch, and 
that it told upon the House, It was hie object to attack, im 
fimine, the whole system of double Government, and to demon- 
atrate that the Court of Directora of the Kast Indian Company 
ought utterly to cease to be. He began by saying that there 
waa grent inconsistency between what Sir Charles Wood had 
enid, and what he proposed to do; “ because really, if one were 
to take hia 5 ech ne a true and faithful statement of the con- 
dition of India, and of the pnst proceedings of tho Indian 
Government, one would say thnt he waa greatly at fault in 
making any changes whatever in that Government. At the 
same time, if bia epeech be not a faithful portraiture of that 
Government, and of ita trangactiona in India, [ should eay that 
what he proposes to do with regard to the reformation of the 
Home Government is altogether insufficient for thea occa- 
sion.” * 
This, he said, he was prepared to show, but before touching 
upon the Government echeme of reform, he olluded to the 
course that the Government had puraued, a couraa which he 
declared hand manifested considerable vacillation, Upon this 
point we believe that he waa right. It sceme plain that Go- 
vernment at one time had determined to do one thing, at ano~ 
ther time to do another thing, or, porhaps, it might more 
properly be said, that at ove time they had determined to do 
nothing, and at another to do something. Sir Joha Hobhouse's 
ecol, contemptuous roply, whon hie was asked whether Govern- 
ment intended to appoint a Committee, cannot be forgotten. A 
Committee ought to have been appointed then, in order that 
we might have had another year of enquiry. There is little 
doubt upon this point. Whether there was uncertuinty and 
division in the council of state, we do not pretend to know. 
There ia every reason to suppose that thera waa. “ Various 
rumours,” said Mr. Bright, “have been afloat. One weok avery 
one has becn quite confident that thera would be no legisla- 
tion at all beyond postponement. Next weck every body 
was quite confident that it would be a sweeping measure, 
which, I must any, 1 never believed. I think the prevniling 
opinion, the week after, was that there was to be a measure 
like that submitted to the House to-night. It waa undoratood 
last Saturday that there waa to be no measure at all beyond 
that of postponement. It was asserted co positively that I 
was one of thoze who were taken in by tho nseertion. On 
Tuesday, my honorable friend, the member for Poole (Mr. 
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* Danby Seymour} had given notice of a question on this aub- 
« ject, and jie was requeated not to ask the question till Tues- 
‘day. On Thureday there was a Cabinet Council. Whether 
* there was a changa of opinion I know not; J presume there 
* was, from the opinion confidently cxprevsed by the noble 
© Lord (John Russell) himself in the House, that legislation waa 
‘to proceed immediately. All this indicates to me, at any 
rate, that there has been a good deal of vacillation, and a 
* good deal of not knowing what was to be done.” We believe 
that there really was “n good deal of not knowing what was 
best to be done.” 

Having delivered himself of thie, which waa really the 
ktrongest point in his speech, the member for Manchester 
proceeded to touch briefly on the advantages of a postpone- 
ment of legislation, and then flung hiuneelf lieadlong upon the 
double Government. ile said it was a Government of secre- 
oy and irresponsibility, that ought not to be tolerated in a free 
country; that he did not believe that the four-and-twenty 
gontiemen, constituting the Court of Directors, were wore 
than any other four-and-twenty gentlemen, but that under 
such a system of Government India could never prosper, As 
the minister had, in hia five hours’ speech, relted much on 
authority, he would, also, he eaid, bring forward hia authori- 
ties :— 


Now, air, the Right Honorable Gentleman has givon ua tha testimony 
of iwo or three people on his aide af the question. I should like to 
trouble the Elouse with one or tro opimians in this book, which I hold to be 
the soul of this queation. The Hight Honorable Gentleman quoted the 
book of Mr VUampbell ; it is a very interesting one, and givesa preat deal 
of information, and I do not know why, upon this point, it ought net to be 
aa ailthoritative ap upon any other. Lie anys :—" The division of authority 
between the Board of Control and the Court of Direotors, the Jargs num- 
ber of Direotors, and the peculiar syatem by which measures are originated 
in the Court, sent for approval to the Board, then back again to the Court, 
and #0 on, render all deliverances very slow and difficult, and when a mea- 
Bure is discussed in India, the announcoment that it has been referred to 
the Court of Directors, ie often regarded aa an indefinite postponement, In 
fact, it is evident that twenty-four Direciora tu one place, aud Lhe Board of 
Control in enother, are not very likely, very speedily to unite in one opinion 
upon eny doubtful poiat.” That ie what ebricusly occurs tom man whe ie 
diapoeed to write in favor of the Company, and in favor of the Indian 
Government generally. 

There ia another authority, the evidence of Mr, Kays, who has writtea 
also ad interesting book, which is diatributed at the expenes of the Court 
of Directors, and I tako it for granted it ie a fair representation of their 
views and of what they have done, inasmuch a4 the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors was kind enough to make me a present of a copy of it Now 
Mr, Kaye, in referring to the double Government which existed in Bangal, in 
the year 1772, makes use of these quotations ;--when I read them I ically 
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thought thay were « quotation from ove of my own apecches. '" But enlight- 
ened," saya Mr, Kaye, ‘as wera the instructions thua iasued to thosupervisors, 
tha supervision was wholly inadequate to the requirements of the oase, The 
double Government, as I have shown, did no; work well, It waa altogether 
& shat and an imposture. It was econ to be demolished at «& blow,” 
That dcubie Government was the double Government in Bengal, onder 
which the revenues and several other departments were carried on by native 
authoritics, whilst there was o supervising power which was exorcised by 
the East ludia Company. Hoe saya again, “ The double Government had 
by this time fulfilled ite mission. Tt hed introduced an incredible amount 
of disorder aud corruption inte the atate, and poverty and wrotchednesa 
among the people, It bad embarrassed our finaneas, and soiled our cherac- 
ter, and was now to Le openly recognized as a failure.” Those are the 
words Mir. Kayo wees with regard to the double Government existing only 
in Bengal. Of the double Government existing here bo saya, “ In bot 
to all transactions with foreign powors, all matters bearing upon questions 
of pence aud war, the lresident of the Board of Control has authority to 
originate such mexsuree as bo and his colleagues in the Ministry may con- 
sidor expedient. 1a Buch cases he acts umedly with the Secret Com- 
moittea of the Court of Directors. ‘Tliat body is composed of tha Chairman, 
Deput -Chairman, and scpior ciember of tlie Court. Tho Secret Committee 
gign the despatches which cmatute from the Board; bur they hava no 
power to withhoid or to alter them. They heave nat even the power to 
record their dissent. Jo fect, the functions of tho Oommittee are only 
those. which, to ugo the words of a distinguished member of the Court of 
Direciors (the lata Mr. Tucker} whe deplored the myatery and the mock 
of aayetem which oliscures responailility and deludes public opinion, coul 
as Well be performed by a Secretary ora seal!" And further on he (Mr Kaya} 
ways, ® Whon wo ara judging of the responsibility of the different branchoa 
of the Indian Government, we ougint to remember that tha whola fortign 
policy of tha Eust India Company is regulated by the Loard of Control, 
that in the solution of the most vital questioua of peace and war, affecting 
the finances of the country, and therefore the means of internal improra- 
ment, the Court of Dirsctors have no more power than the Mayor and 
Ajdermen of any corporation Town.” “' India depends,” bo saya, “ less upon 
the will of the tweaty-four gentlemen in Leadenhall-ctregt, than the caprice 
of ona moh, who ia here toulay, and gone to-morrow--knocked over by 
& gush of Parliamentary uncertainty—tha miateken tactics of a Parliamenta- 
leader, or the negligence of an inefficient whippor-io.” Mr. Kaye makes 
is romarkable atatement; also he says, “ The past history of India is a 
history of revenue wasted, and domostic improvement obstructed hy war.” 
Now thia I very much complain of. FT admit the right of the East Tadia 
Company to complain cf many tbings that have been done by tha Board 
of Control, and if we leave those two bodied to paint each other, we aball 
come to aa accurate representation of what they really ara. The Mast Indins 
Company charges the Hoard of Control with making unnecessary warn, 
and squandering the revenues which the Company collects. 1 have no 
doubt at ali that that ia perfectly trua. 


And yet Mr. Bright would abolish the “collecting body,” 
and retain the “squandering” one, We shall speak of thia 
more fully anon; in the meanwhile, we would remark that we 
canuot congratulate Mr, Bright on the felicity of his appeal 
to written authorities. Mr, Campbell complaine of tho system 
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of double Government, mainly on account of the undue inter- 
ference of the Board of Control, Mr. Kaye, whosa book is 
historieal, and who hea written chiefly of the past, condemns 
the double Government of Bengal—that is, the mixed Govern- 
ment of the East India Gompany and the Soubadar, on our 
first assumption of the Dewanni. What that haa to do with 
Leadenhail-strect and Cannon Row, it ia not easy to percoive. 
Sir James Hogg, on a mibsequent evening, pointed out the 
irrelevancy, if not the unfairness of thia quotation. But Mr. 
Bright quoted other passages from Mr. Kaye’a book, which 
really did relate, in some measure, to the double Government 
of Lenadenhall-street and Cannon Row. They related, as 
did the quotation alao from one of Mr, Tucker's* minutes, to 
the Secret Committee. The intention of both writers was to 
show that the double Government wae not sufficiently a 
double Government, inasmuch as in the Secret Commit- 
tec, by which all matters relating to peace and war were 
decided, the power wos wholly in the hands of one-half of the 
double Govyarnmant, i. ¢. the Board of Control. It waa 
Mr. Kaye's object to point out the injustice of charging the 
Kast India Company with tho grave offence of eqjuandering 
tho revenues of the country on foreign wars, when of those 
ware they have been “not the authors, but the victime.” 
The only inference to be drawn from these arguments 
and assertions is, that the power of the Hoard of Con- 
trol, in the double Government, should be diminished, and 
the power of the Court of Direotors increased. Mfr. Tucker, 
too, contended for at least such nn extension of the power of 
the latier, as would enabie the members of the direction, con- 
stituting the Secret Committee, to record their protesta when- 
ever they disapproved of the measures of the Crown minister. 
All this wae fully exposed by Sir Jnmes Hogg, who aaid 
—and said truly—that both Mr. Tucker and Mr. Kaye were 
among the strongest advocates of the double Government. 

Mr. Bright, however, quoted these authorities in support 
‘of hie argument. Now, his argument was, that as the double 
Government was bad, the Court of Directora ought to be 
utterly abolished. He iy keenly alive to the impcrfections of 
the Board of Control. Indeed, lic las more to say against 
that moiety of tho double Government than the other. [le 


* We are plod to arall ovrarlves of thy opportunity of ex ng the pratifica- 
tion which we have felt on perceising that a belection frow the pablic and private 
payers of thin able amt bunent sialesmian haa just heen given to the world We 
content aursehed, on the preavit vccasion, with the bare wotice af the fact. Wien 
the blography of Mr. Tocker, now in_proparation, i< yaveu to the world, we stall 
roricw at tengeh buth the life aud writings of this carcilent Director, 
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anys, as we have shown, that it aquandera the revenues on 
foreign ware, this squandering hemg the canse of all the 
evil reanlts of which he complaing. ‘Then he tells ws that it 
ia hardly in the nature of things, that the President of the 
India Board should know any thing of India and ite Government 
that, during the last thirty years, there has been, on an 
average, a new President every two years, and that it has 
happened that there were three Presidents in Jittle more than 
a mouth, From this undeniable fact Mr. Bright's inference 
ig that the Court of Directora—the members of which are 
elected for life—should cease to exiat !* 

Ali the evils which are inherent in our Indian adininistra- 
tion-——all the short-comings of administrators, grappling with 
difficulties of which the member for Manchester can have no 
conception, were attributed to the vicious conatitution of the 
Court of Directors. Even the increase of military expondi- 
ture—the squandering of publie money, which he had before 
admitted to be tho work of the Board of Control, wag laid 
to the account of the dronca of Tendenhall-strect. The one 
great idea uppermost in tho mind of the reform leader was, 
that the Company shonkd be utterly abolished. Lt was not 
suflicient for him that the body should be horribly mutilated— 
sawn in half ag it were—he devired that it should be gronnd 
to powder. But this mutilation wag, in his mind, better than 
nothing, Ije rejoiced in i ns far as it went; and celebrated 
the misfortunes of the Company with a sort of wild-Indian 
tomahawk dance, which they who were present in the Houso 
of Commona on tlua occasion, describe ag oxtremely diverting. 
Tt amused the House, after midnight, and roused the languid 
energies of some of the exhausted members :— 

The Right Honorable gentleman's plan appears to me to be very muck 
like what we have alrondy. [ think thera novor was ao groat a cry with a0 
little woot. It comes to this, so far as regurds the question about which 
the public raost cares, that the twenty-four gentlemen are, by a process of aelf- 
immolation, to be reduced to filteen. | think it will be one of the mont aifset- 
ing scenes in the history of India; and I hope, as the Company keep writers 
to defend them, they will employ an artist ta paint an histovien! picture 
of this greatevent. We shall see the Honorable Member for Quildford, and 
dhe Monorable Member for Honiton, and one of tha Fonoralite Membera for 
the City of London, and twenty-seven others iecting together—ihey will bu 
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Tike ao many mon in «a sinking boast, casting lots who shall be first thrown over 
board, whether the old, the young, the fat, or the laan—it ia impossible to say 
how the choice will fall, but fifteen moat go and fifteen will remain ; and then, 
if [ understand it, thrae olliera era to Le added. The reaulé, after certain pro- 
ceases of transition will he, instead of haying twenty-fourgentlemen sitting in 
Leadenhall street, weshall bave eightean, of those six eppointed by the Crown, 
sod twelve by the present constituency, Than the prosent state of things 
nothing the ight Honorable gentleman could do could make it woree—- 
ig was impossible to do any thing with it to make it better, and go he has 
loft it to remain at itis, Just observe his argument for appointing the six. 
J never hourd en argument so completely conclusive againgt hia own case. 
He wishes to appoint siz by the Crown, so that tha Crown will ba able te 
chooge from eminent mien in Ludia, six porsanewho have been there ten years, 
and ¢hua we shall ingure having ix inen in the Board of Directors who are 
auitable for tho responsible offee in which they are placed—then that 
erguca that the twalve are not euch. The composition of tha Board has two 
ingredienta—ono is wholaome, and the cther polsonovs. He givas you 
two dropa of the poiaon for one of wholesome nutliment He mixes them 
together, aud than ho wants to pelm it upon thie Honse and the Country ra 
@ great measure, and he hea promised in hig very long speech a te 
great benefit to be derived from it. I venture to soy there nover was a spece 
ao grant in this Hons, Co mean in length, when the resulis which people 
wanted to know were eo little. Only think of those twalra gentlemen, those 
twelve are degraded already. The Right [Honorable gentleman hag said that 
six are put therein the way they are put there, because the twelve are not 
elected in naatiafuctory mariner, and are not peraona fit for the Government of 
Indin. Theat they are bankers anid browere, and men of al] sorts in the 
City of London, who find id to their interest to gut into the Court of Dizes- 
tors, by any sort of means—it does oct matter by what kennel ibey get 
through, they And it advantageous to their business ae bankers and otherwise. 
In polut of fact, it 19 like gotting on any other Joint Stock Company, which 
ig common thing with many men in London. These are the useless 
mejority, while the siz ara the amall doas of something reasonable. I 
would appeal to the Ttight llonorable gentleman to abolish the twelve in tha 
nanie of all that is reasonable; if one class is bad and not to ba trusted, 
if people get on the Board who have no business thero, and another class 
is good, in which the country have confidence, I aay you had better get rid 
of the class which ia bad, for they will hava the majority a6 @ Dintter of 
course-—if ¢hey are to be equnl with ihe otbors, they will have the majority, 
not only in name, but in uctiou. 


Now, it must have occurred to every reader of Mr. Bright's 
speech, that if Sir Charles Wood's address was illogical and 
‘inconclusive, the reply to it was atill more distinguished by 
these characteristica. Sir Charles Wood contended that the 
double Government had worked well, and then proceeded, as 
he believed, to improve the double Government. Mr. Bright 
contended that it had worked extremely: badly, and that 
therefore it ought to be abolished. So far both may have been 
right in their conclusions. But when wa come to consider tha 
nature of the improvements or remedica suggested by the 
two speakers, we eee at once that they were both wrong, the Re- 
former more lamentably, because more demonstrably than the 
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Miniter, Sir Charlea Wood argued, as we have gaid, that 
the double Government had worked so well, that it ought to 
be retained, but not so admirably as to snggest the impossibi- 
lity of improving it. He thorefore proceeded, aa he believed, 
to improve it. Lut the changes which he initinted were at 
least doubtful improvements, in our opinion they were changes 
for the worse. The argument ogninst them is soon stated, 
(t is admitted by Sir Charlee Wood and his colleagues that it 
18 desirable to maintain the East Indie Company as nn in- 
dependent administrative body, atanding between India and tho 
Government of party. “The effictency of this body,” saya tha 
minister, * casentially depends upon ite freedom from all unduc 
politica! influence.” [ Sir Charicz Woad to the Chatrman, §e., of 
the Court of Directors, June 1, 1853. To increase thia effici- 
rncy, we must, therefore, increase its freedom from political 
influence ; to diminish its efficiency, we must diminish its free- 
dom from political influence. But what did Sir Charlea Wood 
propose to do? He proposed to wenken the independent au- 
thority of the Court of Directors, to render it more subser- 
vient to political influence—by introducing into the corporation 
a certain number of ministcrial nominees. By his own show- 
ing, therefore, the tendency of the measure was to diminish 
the efficieucy of the Court of Directora of the East India 
Company a8 an instrument of Gavernment. Now, if it bo 
desirable to maintain the Court of Directors at all, it is desira- 
ble to maintain ita efficiency. If such o barrier between India 
and party ia to be upheld at all (and in our opinion it ia the 
main afeguard of our power in the Enat, and certainly the main 
security for the welfare of tho people of India,) it cannot be pru- 
dent to weaken it. [Ff it be once admitted that the independonce 
of the East India Company ia essential to its efficiency, and 
that it is expedient to maintain this efficiency, in order that 
the Government of India may not become the Government 
of a party, we cannot see how any measure, the tendenc 
of which ia to weaken this independence and te diminish this 
efficiency, can ba regarded aa an mmprovement, 

Though this is written with especial referonce to the apecch 
of Sir Charles Wood, the argument may be applied still moro 
emphatically to the destructive reply of Mr. Bright. The 
drift of this gentleman’s oration appeara to be thi Tho 
double Government is bad, It bas not worked well. The chief 
proof of ite not working well is to be found in the fact, that 
immense eums have been lavished on ware, neither just nor 
politio-—vhilet the amount expended on public works, on educa- 
tion,and other raproductive and regenerative agencice, is lamenta- 
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bly small. Wedo not mean that thia is all that Mr, Bright 

allaged egainst the Exet India Company, but that it constitutes 

*the main body of his charge. Now the speaker knew well, 
and indeed virtually admitted, that tlese wara had been made, 
not by the East India Company, or the independent moiety of 
the double Government, but by the ministerial moiety, that is, 
the Board of Control. From thie it results, that the impe- 
diment to good Government is to be found, not in the authority 
of the East India Company, but in the power of the Board of 
Control. It would be suppoaed, therefore, that Mr. Bright, 
froma these premises, would argue that the power of the ministe- 
rial half of the double Government ought to be reduced. 
But instead of this, he sceks to render that vory authority, 
which he admits to be the source of the greater part of the 
inischicf, absolute and supreme, by uttorly removing the only 
check thet there is upon ita mudoings. The lorie of this 
appeard to us to be analogous with that of aman who insists 
that brandy-nsnd-water is bad, because brandy is a villainous 
compound; and then demonatrates the sincerity of hia de- 
clarntion that he will never teste the ani? brandy-and-water 
again, by utterly discirding the water, and drinking the bran- 
dy “ noat.” 

Before we diamiaa the first and greatest of Mr. Bright's apeeeli- 
ea on the India Bill, and pags on to other incidents of the pro- 
tracted debate, or rathor sorics of protracted deblates, we muat 
inake a few remarks on the tendency of this very able and 
cloquent speaker to degenerate into personalities. There iv 
too often apparent in his speeches aun endcayour ic lower 
the authority of his opponents, by attributing to them un- 
worthy motives, or discovering private reagona for the 
opinions which they deliver—a disposition to apeak of mat- 
ters brought under his notice in the course of sovial in- 
tereourse, sometimes deriving from trivial incidents of a pri- 
vate nature mistaken inforences of a much graver kind. e 

_ have not observed in the specches of the aupporters of the 
Government, or the advocates of the Hast Ladia Company, 
any similar tendency to cast discredit on their adveraaries by 
imputing to them unworthy motives—by alluding to any griev- 
ancce or any grudgea—any private animosities, which might 
result from disappointments in one quarter or another. Yet 
we are credibly informed that eome of the magnates of the 
Indian Reform party are not wholly unassailable on this score. 
Be this as it may, it 16 not to be doubted that the pronenras of 
the member for Manchester—ableat among these able India Re- 
formers—to degencrato to littlencss of this kind, very much 
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weakens the force of his authority—ithe more especially as 
Lia inferences are often wanting in truth, Wo will take ona or 
two instances of this tendency, relating as they do to gentlemen ° 
with woom many of our readers are acquainted, personally or 
by name. The first of these is My. Marehinan. Mr, Marsh- 
man’s authority, as derived from his evidence given before 
the Parliamentary Committees, was quoted by Sir Charles 
Wood—and very properly quoted—aa that of a gentleman 
largely and intimately acqurinted with Indian affairs. Now, 
Mr, Bright, anxious, in this ae in other cases, to twist the evi- 
dence of the supposed friends of the Company to his own 
ges, suid, “IT shall take one or two points of eyvi- 
dence from witnesses, whom I am sure the Right Honora- 
bie gentleman will not say a word against. He has quoted 
Mr. Marelunon. Mr. Marshman is s gentleman who has 
great information relating to Indian affair. I have had the 
yieasure of a conversation with him. I preeume he came 
over that he might be eramined on behalf of the Company. Mr. 
Marshman ia the Editor of a Newspaper in India that is 
known to be the organ and defender of the Government. Now, 
in the Friend of india, dated the let of April, will be found 
these words, ‘No one has even attempted to contradict the 
fact that the condition of the Bengal peasantry is almost aa 
wretched and degraded as it is posible to conceive,’ &c., &c.” 
Now, it ia very certain that if Mr. Bright had, aa he said, a 
conversation with Mr, Marshinan, and knew all about his com- 
ing over to pive evidence, &c., he must have known that that 
entleman was not in India on the let of April. So far then as 
r. Marshman’s authority goes, the extract from the Friend of 
India ia quite valueless. But what we principally wish to know 
is, what right bad the member for Manchester to eny that Mr. 
Marshman went over to [Sngland to give his evidence in favor 
of the Company, ond that the Friend of India is the organ of 
Government? If Mr. Bright could find in that paper such 
gea as he quoted againat the Company, he might have 
been pretty well convinced that it ia not the “ organ of Go- 
vernment.” The Government have slwaya estedfastly refused, 
wisely or unwisely, to have an “ organ.” Ags to Mr. Mareh- 
man’ evidence, it appears to us to be characterized by great in- 
dependence, as it certainly is by preat ability. It is certainly not 
the evidence of a man bent upon supporting the supremacy of 
the Company. 
We will, secondly, allude Lriefly to the case of Mr. Kaye. 
Mr. Kaye, ag our readera know, written a book on the 
Administration of the East India Company. Ita object avow- 
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edly was to show that something has been done in India 
for the improvement of the country, that some progress 
towards good government haa been made. It appeara that 
the Chairman of the East India Company gave Mr. Bright 
a copy of thia book, We are informed that at the house of 
a voutual friend, a near relative of the Chairman, the latter, 
knowing that he would meet Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and 
wishing to dissipate, by an appeal to irresistible facts, some 
of the prejudices they had formed, gave to each of these two 
gentlemen a copy of Mr. Kaye's book, with which he had 
provided himeelf for the purpose. Upon the strength of this 
act of courtesy, Mr. Bricht mforme the House of Commone, 
that Mr. Kaye held the brief of the Company, that he wrote at 
the India House, in comfortable apartmonta, and that his book 
had been circulated at the expense of the Company. Now, 
the fact ia, as we are informed on the best authority, that Mr. 
Maye had not been inside the India House for some months 
provious to the publication of his book; that he never had 
any apartments there; that he wrote an official letter to the 
Court, asking to have access to the records of the India House, 
and that the access was granted; that, se far from holding the 
brief of the Company, he wrote his book under no engage- 
ment of any kind with the authorities of the India House; 
that the Court asa body had no knowledge that it was forth- 
coming; and, lastly, that it has not been distributed at the 
expense of the Company's finances. Our own opinion is, that 
the Company would have done well and wisely, if they had 
exhibited a little lesa contempt for public opimion. It has 
always been a part of their system rigidly to abstain from 
anything like an attempt to act upon public opinion through 
the medium of the preea. They have never taken any pains 
to conciliate public writers, but have gone on, from year's end 
to year’s end, suffering themselves to be unjustly assailed, and 
never bestirring themselves to rebut the unjust charges levelled 
against them. If proper paine had been taken to lay before the 
nglish public, from time to time, true statements of what has 
been done, for the amelioration of the condition of the country, 
they would never havea had to contend with the antagonism 
which culminated against them at the commencement of the 
present year. We believe that if is in no amall measure 
owing to this contempt of public opinion, that the authorit 
of the Court has been reduced, and ita numbera diminished, 
It ig curious to contrast the supinences of the Company with 
the vehoment activity of their assailants. If they Aad em- 
ployed an experienced public writer to prepare « popular 
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acoount of what hue been donc in India, for the amclioration of 
the condition of the peaplo, it would, at least, have been a po- 
Kitic movement, and nota dishonorable one. There are some 
very able men in the India Ifouse, who might have prepared 
such & book. But the India Wouse, in this juncture, eent 
forth nothing. A gentleman, whose only connexion with tho 
Company was, that be had onee held & commission in their 
army, sent forth a volunteer work, which, not being in the 
style of the India Reform Tracts, Mr, Bright at once assumed 
to have been © written to ardor,” and ra the India House, Tis 
followers in Parliament repeated thia declaration, and his 
supporters of the fourth estate reiterated it, with a circum- 
stantial minutencsa, which was quite surprising, consider- 
ing that none of the actors concerned in the alleged tranaac- 
tions had tha slightest knowledge of the circumstances so mi- 
nutely narrated. We cannot help thinking, therefore, that it 
would be better, all things considered, if bo eminent a public 
character a8 John Bright were to ablatain from speaking, in 
hia parliamentary orations, of what onc gentloman aaid during 
& morning call, or what another did ot a dinner party. 

Bout we willingly turn from such :nntters as these, to continua 
our running commentary on the debate on the introduction of 
the new India Bill. After Mr. Bright had spoken on the ard 
of June, the debate was adjourned to the 6th, on which da 
Mr. J. G. Phillimore commenced the discuasion. Mr, Philll- 
more ia member for Leominster. At the lute election, his an- 
tagonist wae Mr. J. P. Willoughby, late Chicf Secretary, and 
afterwards member of Council at Bombay, onc of the ablest wen 
in the Company's Civil Sorvice. Mr. Phillimore ic the author of 
some works held in high esteem by the legal piofeseian, of which 
heis a (listinguished member, [Ie speuka fluently and well; but 
he wants moderation, aud among the many virulent asaailanta 
of the Company, he iv one of tho most virulont. Aga lawyer 
and a law-lecturer, it was fitting that he should undertake the 
judicial department of the great crusade against the Company. 
He undertook it; and what he did, he did vigorously. The 
ability of the member for Leominster is not to be disputed. 
The drift of hie speech was, that in India there is no protec- 
tion for life or property. He made much of Mr. Lewin’s evi- 
deneo, as if Mr Lewin could be an impartial witness; and he 
dwelt, too, upon the evidence of Mr. Cameron, whom he ia 
reported to have described as one of the ablest of the Com- 
pany’s Civil Servants!) Mr. Norton's pamphict waa of course 
a text-book, [a the hande of the Honorable Member for 
Leominster, “ the thing became s trumpet.” lle quoted old 
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Zephaniah Holwell, to show what a paradiso Bengal had been, 
before our connexion with it; and then declared that the Com- 
pany and their ecrvanta had “ depopulated whole territories.” 
TT would call,” he said in conclusion, “ upon every member of 
* thia House, who loves righteousness, and Lates oppression, who 
‘ vencratca eternal and immortal Isws which are written in tho 
* heart of every man, be his climate or his colour what it mdy, 
‘by the unerring hand of our great Creator, to save this 
‘ country from the consequences which, sooner or later, must 
‘ follow the passing of such % measure.” 

Then rose Sir James Hogg. His specch was rather a reply 
to what Mr. Bright had said on the firat night of the debate, 
than to what had fallon from Mr. Phillimore. It was admitted 
by all men in the House, by the India Reformers no leas than 
the supporters of the Ministry and the Company, to be an admirae 
ble and a telling speech. It was listened to with profound at- 
tention, and ereeted with repeated cheora. [t was enrnest-—ar- 

mentative--convincing. Above all, it was full of irrefutable 
acts, Wo do not think that there was o single point in Mr. 
Brights ven to which it was not a complete and. demolishing 
reply, Ite began by commentinz upon the course pursued by 
Bright and his associates, said that they complained of India 
being a scaled book, when everything relating to India was laid 
on the table of the house, but nobnily cared to read it; then spoke 
of the necemity of immediate legislation. “If the present 
* ayatem has worked well, if it has incres-ed the happiness and 
‘ Prosperity of India, why then continue it, If you have 
‘discovered defocts in ita constitution and working, then 
‘remove thom If it haa failed in discharging its sacred 
‘ duties, and the great objects for which it was formed, why 
‘then, away with the instruments, and form another and 
‘a better Government.” Thon he procecded to show what the 
Government of India really is, what are the advantages of 
that system of double Government, which Mr. Bright had eo 
yehemently condemned :— 

The great end paramount benoeflt of donble Gorarnment, I believe, in the 
opinion of all former Governments, and of the present as of previous Parlia- 
ments, ia to keep the Government of India frea from political bina or 

olitical influence. (Hour, hear.) And that ayatem of double Govornmont 
14 the only means by which this great and paramount object can be accom- 
lished. ask if any other part of the British dominiors bas been free 

m political influence. I ask, since 1794, 17 it haw ever been alleged that 
Tndia has baen eubject to party or political infinence God knows there are 
impitations enough cast on the Court of Direotors. Did any body ever cast 
that imputation on them? Was it over suggested that they were influenced 
by party ot political motives? Never; but whether rightly, or wrongly, 
they did what they thought was for the interesta of India A party focling, @ 
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party prejudice never onters their breasts, I may mention a recent inatanse, 
the recall of Lord Ellenborongh by the Court of Direstors—-Lord Elion- 
borough wag recelled the twenty-four Direstore unesnimously—some 
nineteen or twenty of thase Directors were friends and staunch su 
porters of the late Sir Robert Peol, whose Government waa perhaps a little 
weakened by the Neble Lord's recall, but etill the Directors would not 
permit themaelyes to be partizang, and did recall Lord Ellenborough under 
an.imperious sense of duty. {Hear, hear.) 


All thie is greatly to the point. Nor ia the following leas 
pertinent to the queation. The Indin Reform party had dis- 
coursed somewhat vaguely of the advantages of catablishing 
a Government directly responsible to Parliament. But what 
has Parliament done for India, what does Parliament care 
about India ?-—-Sir James Ilogg asked whether what had been 
done for the country had been done by the Indian Government 
or the House of Commons :— 


Now hag this Leen tho offort of India, aided liy the Government of India, 
or has the House of Commona rendered it any aesistanca? I tell you, 
you have not, | tell you, the Court of Proprietors, that calumniated body, 
and the Kast India Company havo, year after yeer, been petitioning your 
House to do justice to Judia, by taking away the discriminating duties. But 
they have petitioned in yaiu. Cotton goods and cottun menufactures 
were imported into India of five per cent, and the manufactures of India 
were brought into this country, it will searenly be believed, at a duty of 
sixty-two per cent. {complain of nothing that Jodia has suffered arising 
from free trade, of which [ liave always been an advocate, but I complain 
of every thing that India bos suffered from artsficial means, from undue 
protection. We applied for equal duties ag to cotton, sugar, and rum ; and 
we applied in vain. It waa only the other day wa were able to get these 
duties equalized, and [ will show you the result of the equalization. And 
yet it ia by a Committees of the Horse of Commons, which bas retarded 
and kept back the prosperity and progress of India, I am told that country 
has not advanced with the oelerity which might be expected. 


And again, to the same point; the Honorable Baronet con- 
tinued with telling emphasia— 


Well, sir, this bas been the case with India. Has England prospered 
during the time? Can Engiand gay thet she lias contributed to the wealth 
of India, but that India bas not contributed to lera? Ta 1814, whish was 
the first year of what, as regarde India, was nick-neamed “ free trade,” when 
everthing from England could go into India, and when nothing from 
India conid come to Kngland—that was the free trade for India. (rent, 
bear, and laughier.} In i814, the fret year of thet so-called froe trade, the 
Britiah cotton meniulacturas axported to the Eust Indies amounted to 
£10908. In 1840-50, the last year 1 have, they liad ineressed from 
£ 00,000 (nnd ] am very glad they had} to £4,421,926! Hea Manches- 
ter aoy reason to complain? (Hear, bear, and cheers.} Woell—have the 
ship-owners any reason to complain? In 1831036, the British shipping 
amounted to 240 yveguola, consisting of L08,AT0 tons. In 1849-50, the 
roseels liad increased to 426, and the tonnage te 462,153. Both the num- 
ber of rossele and the nmount of tonnage, therefore, had elmost, within a 
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fraction, doubled in twenty years. Now, sir, let me ask where is that to 
be equalled? T should Hke any gentleman who followa me to show ma 
any other part of the world where there hea been such a rapid advance | 
Way, you do not even find that that country, to which the Honorablo Mem- 
ber for Manchester ever bends bis fond imagination, rivala that—you 
oannot find that in Auarioa! 


The decay of our Indian manufactures is a subject frequent- 
y di upon by Indian reformers, There ia but one 
answer tobe given to it, “Settle thet with Mr, Bright.” J? 2 
the rapactiy of Manchester, not the rapacity of the East India 
Company, that impoverishes the Indian artizan, Twenty years 
ego, Mr. Cutlar Fergueson, whe waa to the debates of 1833 
very much what Sir James Hogg is to those of 1853 (the 
similarity of their sntecedenta is well known") dwelt forcibly 
on this subject—declaring that in Dacca nine-tentha of the 
families who gained their livelihood by the cotton manufacture, 
had been thrown out of employ, by the protection afforded to 
the British manufactures. But we must return to Sir James 
Hoge’s apeech, and reluctantly come to the peroration :— 


Now, sir, I feel bow unduly I have intruded upon the time and the 
attention of tha House. [ solicited their indulgence, and they huva kindly 
and liberally granted itto me. I feer | bave not repaid them by being as 
brief as [ feel I ought to ave been, but thu subject 19 ope of greut impor- 
tance,—the body with whom | am aseocated was assailed loudiy, not ooly 
with mismanagement and errora of judgment, but even ther motives aud 
intentions were impugned. ido not complain of arreigoing the acts of the 
Fast India Company—the acts of all publio men are open to public can- 
yess, and if they deserve it, to pablio condemnation. ut | do complain 
of some tusinuotiona whieh the Honorable Member thie night hes thrown 
upeo the honesty and purity, aud as | understand him, the intentions 
of the Qourt of Directors, and of the Government. It ia uct long ago 
gince f heard an Honorable Member, a friend of my own, whom | 
valne, and whom J] have kuown boy and man, 1 refer to the Hono- 
rable Momber for Poole, exclaim, “ Wliat sympathy can the Uourt of 
Directors have with the people in India?” 1 sak him, have they not a 
sacred duty to disoharge? Why should he scpposa thet thay ere 
indisposed to disuharge that duty? Let bin say, if be pleases, that 
they are incapable and incompetent, but let him not say that they 
want disposition to do their duty. I would speak for myself. 1 pro- 
ceuded to that couutry ut an eariy period of lilo, in the services neither of the 
Crown nor of the Company, depandent solely upon my own exertions for my 
livelihood aud my advancement. It pleased God te prosper my exertions, 
and 1 am indebted te that country for the competence which bas enabled 
meto at in the Great Council of Kigland. 1 am devoted to India by 
every tie of gratitude and of affection, aud £ will tell my Houorabie friend, 
that feelings like thass are as hkely to produce beneficial regulte ta the 
people of India, as any dootrine of abstract philanthropy and bensrolanes. 


* Bot Fergusson, on returning to Lodla, prefarred being J -Adverate. Hoga, 
who might have been Juége-Advocate, red Deng an Ladiny Discover. 
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T will any for myeelf and for those with whom I have the honor to be asso 
clated, speaking personally, we care little ag regards ourselres what may be 
the determination of Parliament, bot our earnest wieh and our anxious 
prayer is, that the Supreme Dispoeser of events may ao direct your counsels? 
thaé you may select form of Government, and those instruments to 
execute it, which are beet calculated to insure the happiness of the people 
of India, and the gound Government of that great country. 

The spocch, received throughout with marked attention and 
ropes applause, waa loudly cheured at ita cloae. It waa, 
indeed, « very able addresa—cloarly and empliticully delivered 
—full vf telling pointe—aod, what ia much better, full of 
undeniable facta Young India felt its force; and reeled 
under the blow. More than onc India Reformer, we are told, 
on leaving the [Louse that nivht, admitted that the epoech was 
a very able and telling speech, aud that so far the debate lid 
gone against them. But it wust be admitted that the Todis 
Reform party are not wantiug in that good English quality, 
pluck, and that they were juat aa carer to return iu the charge, 
au thouwzh they had not beoa worsted at the outact. 

The debate waa resumed on the 9th uf June by Mr. Blackett 
—uvunc of the leadera of the Young India party, active too in 
other things, and ao rising member of the Toute. lio attack - 
ed the Company on the acore of their finaucial business and 
condition; but did not confine himself to the subject of 
Finance. Tie endeavored to reply to the statements of Sir 
James Ilogg, relative to the increase of reveuus and the 
geueral cowercial prosperity of the country, and among 
other extraordinary things, shoning how dangerous it ja to 
meddis with such a subject without an intimate previous 
acquaintance with it; he made the astonishing declaration, that 
“ amongst the statistical mattera given in the Appendix to the 
‘ Commons’ Report, ia to be found a atatemont of the arrears uf 
* land-tax, from which it appoars that, during the eixtecn years, 
* from 1834 to 1849 inclusive, these arreara amountio no lessa 
* sum than £60,191,167." He had added up the balances at the 
end of each of these separate years, and given the rceult of 
this addition as the gross amount which Government had failed 
to realize, not _ perceiving that the unrealized balance of one 
year was carried into the account of the next. So great an 
error aa this naturally threw discredit on zi) the subsequent 
atatistics of the party. The mistake was one into which a man, 
but little sequainted with the subject, diving into a maga of 
figurea, with the one sole object of making out a case, and 
seizing without investigation on every ugly-looking thing in o 
ecries of tabular statements, might euily have fallen. But 
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it affords an vt illustration of the laste and pre-umption of 
the * Young India” party, and the manner iu which the cass 
against the Company was got up by the eager auanilants of Lea- 
denhail-street. Mr. Blackett waa the Finance Minister of the Re- 
form party, and this was the way in which he dealt with 
hig anbject. But he apoke of other matters too, of the judicial 
eyetem, of tha atate of the country, of the patronage of the 

ourt of Directors, and in vehemence and virulence was, by 
no meane, behind Mr, Phillimore and Mr. Bricht. The - 
tion of his epeech contains, in a few words, the principlea of 
hia party :— 

T object to the Fill, be paid, hecanss it geome most etrangely to com- 
bine the coneradietory dinadvantages of preripitancy and delay. [ object 
in it additionally becansa it continues w ayaiem of donble Government, 
shich pretends te multiply checks, but muceneda only in neutralizing ree- 

enanty, but moat of all 1 object to it because it continues the East 
Fadia Company a3.4 permanent organ for the Government of India, and | 
monat aay that | am oot better pleseed with the Hill, becaves it leaves the 
indian Governmont in that position, in which it muy offor « screen ta the 
proceedings of tha minister, whom [ wish to see mada dirsetly reaponabla 
to Parliament and to the people. Sor, bo the share of influence, whish the 
East Indie Company 1s permitted to ratain, great or small, 1 am econvinred 
that ita continnance oan only tend to retard progress, to foster nepotism, 
and to impede the elevation of tha Nativa Indian race inte « communliy 
of which England and Englishmen shail have reason to be proud. 

Mr, Blackett was followed by Mr. Thomas Baring, the 
Chairman of the Indian Committes then sitting—a gentleman 
deservedly held in the highest repute. Tha tenor of his 
apeech was eminently favorable to the Company; and he 
apoke with authority. He said that in bis opinion the Com- 
mittee ought to have been appointed carher, but that con- 
sidering the limited character of the Bill, and the paucity of 
topics to which it was addreseod, he conceived that already 
there wag sufficient information before the House. He con- 
tended therefore in favor of immediate legislation. And he cons 
sented te the introduction of the Bill, though he did not approve 
of all ite clauses. Ho waa for the retention, in all its leading 
features, of the axiating system of Government, for the main- 
tenance of the East India Company ns an efficient barrier 
against the encroachment of party influences :— 

i givo my opluion, howaver presumptuous in me it must ba to 
speak 60, that] wish to aes the Government of India net in the hands of 
the Crown, notin the hands of the Crown | aay, uncoutrollad by some 
ollier independant and difforent body, notin the bands of the Orown as 
we have seen our Colonies, and as we have scen our other possessions, 
wish to me such @ body anbsarviant lo the ultimate will of the Crown, a 
body #0 constituted an to be independent of politioal prejnidices, of poiltica? 
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opinions, and pot to earn ite position by committing ite services to any 
minister. Bir, E say nothing as to any one political Government mors 
than another. Butthie i aay that, if we did not keep any independent 
check upon tho acts of the Crown in India, ane should peo inot for acme 
party ose, that for some object, for some aphemeral and momen- 
tary party trineaph, the seoatity of eats and ite good government would 
be made « secondary object. 

Then he referred to the Crown Colonies in proof of the 
dunger of making the Government of our distant dependencies 
the Government of party :— 

[ would ask the House, he said, to lock at what hee occurred in other 
eclonies or dependencies of Eagland—lock at Jamaica~look at Ceylon 
~—Jook at the West Indies—look at tha Cape of Good Hope—took at 
Australia. fe thers any body, who will say, calmiy looking back upon 
oor party straggles iu this House, thet seach eolonial Government, that the 
Government of each dependency, las not bean baudied about from both 
sides of the poate, flying like 5 ehuttle-cook, to bo kept in the sir as long 
as it can answor « party-purpose? Sir, [ wish to guard agninst thet. J wis 
to kesp India. 1 do not deny that T wieh to eee India continue to belong 
to England, because I do not wish to ees our Empire dismembered. I do 
not wigh to aee the power of England shaken. 1 do not wish io see ite 
influenss diminished; becauas J believe that thet influence has not only 
tended to the welfare and glory of the Britiah nation, but hae tended to 
the expansion of the aivilization and freedom of the world. I any then, 
‘keep India—keap her by good governmont—keep her by guarding her 
agernet herself, and those who may be dangercus within her; gnd you oan 
only do that by keaping her out of the vortex of party politica-you can 
only do that by maintaining euch a body as the Court of Directors, whose 
election ig independent of the Crown. 

This is well and strikingly put, and wholly to the point. It 
cannot be too often or too emphatically repeated, 

There are other passages in Mr, Baring’s able and states- 
manlike address, which we are tempted to quote, but we must 
reluctantly pasa on. The next speaker waa Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour. Mr. Danby Seymour is member for Poole, and Presi- 
dent of the India Reform Society. He is a young man of good 
family, fortune, considerable enthusiasm, and excellent 
abilities. He ia quite above all sinister influences. Wea believe 
him to be actuated by a sincere desire to benefit the people of 
India. But he has studied India in the worst possible school, 
He has learnt in the Russian camp, on the frontier where the 
troops of the Autocrat have been so long endeavoring to crash 
the liberties of the brave Circassians, the exaggerated lessons 
taught by Count Edward De Warren. Hia own account of 
his Eastern experiencea is given in the exordium of his 
apeech :— 

Now, air, Upon the question of the Esat, I certainly do feel vOT¥ deeply, 
and F feel for those nations, who, F think, have been for so meny centuries 
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eo much ill-treated by thelr Buropann conquerors; and as to the line of 
polity which should be taken, I hare had an opportunity of observing the 
enocoose of the two lines of policy, fear und love, which, perhaps, bee not been 
enjoyed by any other gentleman in this house. I hava bad the advantege of 

between two aud three years in the Russian-Asiatio possessions, 

1 While the old system, which we are atill determined to pursue, wes in 
existenos, and when there was 4 new aystem introdnesd by a most distin- 
guished statesman, and, porbaps, the most able administrator of his time 
in Europe, which was introdgood ten years ago, and which bas increased 
Roasian influence to an immense degree throughout the whole of Asia, and 
has been crowned with the greatest success. When I first went to the 
Cansasua, the native of Turkey and Porgia, and the other nations of the 
Caucasus (for thera are nearly fifty nations thore) were treated very much an 
wa treat the people of India; and [ know that the possessiona of Russia 
were then continually said to rest upon a rolcanc, aod there was the 
@reatest digoontent, which it waa oousidered necessary to bare a large 
army in order to keep down. Only a year before [ went to that country, 
1 remember that eo careful had been the organization of conspiracies there, 
that they were ated to aseassinate the whole of the Russian authorities 
in the capital, and the information as tothe conspiracy was reosived the 
week before, not from any part ofthe country whera it was to take place, 
but from St Poteraburgh. Now, sir, when | went there, [ had the advantage 
of the constant company of tha man who governed the whole of the pro- 
vindes from Poland to Persie, and who ahowed that exlightened policy in 
the treatment of those nations, which [ wiah our Government would imi- 
tata: and [ bave constantly kept up my communication with it, and I 
have heard that that policy hag been eminently successful, I hare myself 
heard, having lived muob with the natives of all those countries, thut so 
much were they in praise of it, that although they dislike dominion of any 
aort, yet any one of them would give up their lives for its support. Now 
air, at thie time Russia and cursslyes are competitors for the East ; and I 
do sey, and the nations of Agia and Hindontan will know likewine, that they 
have « great deal more to hope for from Russia with ber present policy, than 
from England, with thet policy which the Right Hon'ble gentleman 
advocates. 

Having thua stated what were hia claims to the attention of 
the House, he flung himself entlong upon the apeeches of Sir 
James Hoge and Sir Charles Wood. He said that the former 
had recommended the India Reform party tostudy the evidence 

iven before the Parliamentary Committees, and all the Indian 
ue Booka published during the last twenty yeare. “ But,” 
ssid Mr. Seymour, “ what should we profit by this, seeing that 
* the Committees are packed Committees, and the Blue Booka 
* anly collections of parbled papere?™ “J will juat quote,” he 
continued, “in proof of this, what Mr. Kaye, in hia Atstory of 
* the War in Affghanistan, aayaof the way in which atate papers 
© are treated, and what is the reason that no man mn his senses 
‘ ean possibly put any confidence in papers which come from 
* the Government or the Enat India Com y.” Inthe Times 
report, Mr. Seymour is made to eay, that “no man in his 
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* senses could put any confidence in papers that came from the 
* East India Company.” But, in either case, Mr. Seymour 
should have known that the Eaat India Company bad no more 
to do with the garbling of the Afighanistan pa than the 
India Reform party iteell Of that iniquity the Court of Direa- 
tors are clearly guiltless, In other instances, too, it appeara to 
us that Mr. Seymour did not bring bis reading, which seems to 
have been considerable, into very effective wee. He quoted 
Macaulay (who wrote of the year 1743) against the Company, 
and he quoted Burke against the Company, Then he quoted } Mr. 
Kave's recent volume, to the effect that “the servanta of the 

Com ny had, for nearly two centuries, regarded the natives 

of India, as eo many, dark-faced and dark-souled gentiles, whom 

it was their Mission to over-reach in business, and ta overcome 
in war.” “ There,” exclaimed Mr. Seymour, “ ia a pretty pic- 
ture of this paternal Government" Now, it seems that Mr 
Kaye did write the words quoted, but why did he write them ? 
To show what improvements had taken place in the character 
of the Company’s servanta, and what progress in their adminis- 
tration. For “ nearly two conturies,” he said, these had been 
the views-—this the conduct of the Company's servanta, but how 
different has it been during the dast Aaif-centary/ What pro- 
has been made aince the daya when we only thought of 
subduing and despoiling the peop e! We repeat that all only 
yenkens the cause, ane re oung India’ desires to advocate. 
mT mour compisina, properly, of the ing of public 
papers, but can there be any woree garbling Shan that of ‘which 
e and his associates have been guilty ? 

Wo hope that we shill not be misunderstood. The Govern- 
ment of India, like ali other Governments, requires reform. 
A Reform Aseociation—that ia, a society of able and earnest- 
minded members of Parliament, studying the Indian question, 
without pagsion and without prejudice, in all its bearings, and 
watching the progress of Indian affaira with calm olear eyes, 
is very much what India wants. But India does nof want 
the help of a Reform Association, saturated and sodden with 
prejudice, and incapable of viewing the India question with 
any but a jaundiced eye. If the Iudia Reform party had 
been more moderate, they would have achieved more. What 
we complain of is, that their intemperance and eration 
have discredited the cause of Indian reform, and will throw 
grievous obstacles in the way of future wiser reformers. 

Now, Mr. Hume, as all the world knows, ia « veteran 
reformer. He ia not likely to bo unduly prejudiced in favor of 
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the authorities that be. But what ie his language? He 
admits that there sre defecta in the present system, but he 
aays that we ahgll only make the aystem woree by extending 
the power of the Crown, The Crown miniatara, he saya, have 
spent ail the meney—linpoverished the country, and retarded 

8 progress of domestic improvement, What can be more 
truthful than this ?-— 


Sir, | aay, thet but for she wara which unfortunately have occurred, india 
would have iad a surplus revenus every year from 1933 to this tize—some 
of these wars have been iujudicionsly commenced, and the coutinuation of 
war might have been prevented by alloniog to the Court of Directors 
that check and control which, by law, they ought to have. The Conrt of 
Directors, however, have been kept in ignorance of many of the most in- 
portant circumstances copnected with these ware. Mr. Melville, the Seure- 
tary to the Gourt of Directors, bas stated thet the Affghan war, which cout 
saveral millions of money, was begun and ended before the Court of Iirsa- 
tors received one iota of information onncerving it. IT naked Bip. Melville 
wheo did the Court first know of the Afghan war? When were the papers 
aubriitted to them? Waa their opinion taken ? No, ssid the Secretary, 
we never had the papers connected with the Alfyhen war till it was bruoughe 
to m terofination. That disposed of thirteen millions af money. The 
Court of Proprietors, having their dividends dependent on the Court of 
Directors, hate hed their uitereat eacrificed Ido not deliave thera is one 
single man in the Court of Directors who would have approved of the 
Afghan war. That war was begun, continued, aud ad before the 
Court of Direstora knew anything about it. Bir, ] say by the ware that 
have ocourred in India, no legs thea iwenty-siz millions of money hava been 
wasted by the Bonrd of Contro], over which the Board of Directors had 
Bo power whatever, although they were made, by the Act of Parliament, 
trustess for the Proprietors, to see ta the payment of the dividends. She 
dividends huve been paid by them, sithough | deub§ vary much whether 
they ought to have been, there being no surplus revenue in consequence 
of the debt that has been ivonrred. It ia quite clear that the Court of 
}irectora has violated the Act of Parliament in paying the dividends. In- 
din has, in fact, been rudued by ware, aud ib ought cot to be permitted bo 
avy aiogle nan to Lave the power of involving the country in war, 


The speech of Mr. Hume, from which this poseage was 
taken, was the last delivered on the third night of the open-~ 
ing debate. Leave was then given to bring in the Bill) And 
this will be the proper place to present an abstract of it, for 
purposes of record :-— 


After a preamble, etating that the Act 3 and 4, Will. T¥., ©, 85 
having continued the territories therein mentioned yoder the Govern: 
ment of the Kast India Company until the doth April, 1664, and it heing 
expedieut now to provide for the Government of these territories after the 
expiration of that term, the frat clause ordalne that waitii Partament shai 
o ise provide, the territories now under the Government of the Enst 
India Company shall continue under that Gaveroment, and that ali the 
provisions and laws now in force shull continue in force, excepting 10 6 
jar as they are altored by or ure repugnant to this Act The second clause 
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ordains, that from and after the second Wedueeday in April, 1654, there 
shall be eighteen Directors and no more of the said Company, qho, or 
any ten or more of whoww, shall constitute q Court of Direotars, 

lanee JIL. ia to tha effeot that Her Majesty ebal! appoint three Direstore, 
to hold offios for two, four and six yourn reepectively, the 2nd Wadon 
day in April, 1864, every Dirsotor eo appointed, and every Dirastar hanos- 
forth to be appointed by Her Majesty under thia Act, to be a person who 
hes been for ten yeara in India in the servica of the Crown or of the 

ompapy. 

The fourth clause ordains that the present Dirsotors, with those who 
went oot in 1958, shall, on the last Wednesday in March, 185.1, appoint 
fifteen from amongat themselves, who, with the three to be appointed by 
Her Majesty, shall he the frat Diregtors under thie Act. Uf these fiftesn, 
five are to be eppointed for two years, five for four, and five for ei yeara. 

The fifth wud eizth clauses ordain, tuas the first three casual vacancien 
that ocoor among the fifteen sball be filled up by the Crown; that every ra- 
cancy that occurs among those nominated Ly the Crown shell be filled up by 
the drown, and that after the frat three vacancies, tha vacancies that ogcur 
among those not sppointed by Her Majesty shall be filled by election by 
the General Vourt of the Company, it the manner in which Directors are 
nor elected. 

Olause FIT. provides that every Director of either clasa shall be ap- 
pointed for six yeurs, and that those who are appointed to Gill uff vacancies 
caused by the voidance of Directorships otherwise thea by the expiration 
of the terms of office of the Directors, shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired portion of thous Directors’ tarme of office: ales, that all Directors 
are capable of immedinta re-election. 

Clause VIII. diracta that elections shall be held by the General Court 
on the second Wednesday of April in overy alternate year. 

Clause LX. ordains, that of the frat flitean Directors, six at least sball 
be men who bave served ten yours in Indie, and thet the Courtslected Di- 
rectora aball always contain eix men who bave thus served, so that of the 
whole sightoen, there shall aiwaye be twelve who hare beon for thia 
length of time in India; and when, at any time, this number shall be fallen 
short of, no man, who bes not bean in India for the specfled period, can 
be elsuted until the number be made up. 

Thea denth clause provides that a Crown-nomination to 4 Directorship 
shal) not preelude its bolder from sitting in Parliament, and that sha Direo- 
tors #0 nominated cannot be removed from their office saya by Her Majesty, 
for inability or misbehaviour. 

Clause XI. provides, that after the sacond Wedneedey of April, thosa of 
the thirty present Directors and ex-directors, who shail not be appointed 
Directors under the new Act, ahaJt cease to ba Directors—that vacancies 
which may ogour in the mean time among the twenty-four preeent Direstors, 
eball not be Glled up, and that in ali onsen, where the presence, signatures, 
coneeni, or concurrende of thirteen out of the twenty-four are required by 
the present Charter, the presence, signatures, consent or concurrence of 4 
majority of those remaining after euch vacancies shall be sufictant. 

lause X11. presoribes the form of cath to be taken by Dirsotors on as- 
sumption of offices, These twelve clauses, tharefore, relate to the constitudon 
of the Qourt of Directors. 

The thirteenth presaribes that @ general Gourt may be “' counted out” 
(reer the ¢ransacticn of stich buainess as may be required by any Act of 

iament, or any Bye-Law of the Company to be transacted at suoh 
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Court) provided there be not tweaoty Proprietora present, exclusiva of Di- 
rectors 


The fourteenth clause diracts that the provisions of the Charter Act, 
for the division of the Presidency of Fort William into two Fresidencies, 
which wera euepended by a subsequent Act of Parliament, shall continue 
to be suspended until the Court of Directora and Board of Control shall 
otherwiga direst, and that during such continued suspension, the provt- 
mone for the appointment of a Lieut: Governor for the N, Pra. 
vines phall continue in force. 

Clause XV. anthorizea the eppointment of « separate Governor 
for the Presidency of Fort William, auch Governor to bea appointed 
as the Govrernora of Madras and Bombay are now appointed ; and in 
the moantine a Lieut: Governor may be appointed for the Pro I, 
from amongat those who hava been ten yeara in the Company's service. 

The atxteonuth clause gives the Gourt of Direstora, with the sanction of 
the Board of Control, power to oroate a new Tresidency, and to assign 
territorles to it. 

Olansa XVII. gives thom powers from time to time to alter the limits 
of the Presidenctes and Liout: Governorships. 

Clauss XVIII. directa that auch new Presidency Bhall be subject to the 
game repulations, as to the appointment and of Governors, &o., 28 the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay now are, 

Clause X1X. ordains that every appointment to the office of member 
of any of the Counoils, shall be subject to the approbation of Her Majesty, 
and Clause XX. pute the fourth ordinary member of tha Supreme Council 
o4 the same footing with the other members of that Council, 

Clause X XT. appoints legislative members of the Supreme Counc! es 
follows, viz.,006 member for cach Prosi and Lieut: Governorship, 
to be nominated by the Governors or Lieut: Govergors from amongat the 
Civil Servants of the Company who have served? ten yoare: the Chief 
Justions of the Supreme Court in Hengal; and one of the other judges of that 
Gaurt to ba named by the Governor-General ; and two other Civil Seryanta 
if the Court of Directora and the Board of Control shal] deem it expedient, 
to be nominated by tha Governor-General. 

Clause XXII. givaa the Governor-General power to appoint a Vice-Presi- 
dent of tha Council, and provides that a quorum of the Lagislatirva Connell 
Bball consist of the Governor-General or Vioo-President and seven other 
members of Coynell, of whom the Chief Justice, or the fourth ordinary 
meotaber of Council, must be one. 

Clangs XXIII, ordains that no law passed by th's Council shall have 
fores till it bas received the assent of the or-Gororal. 

Clause XXIV, requires that the new Ocuneil shall be summoned to meet 
Within siz months of the passing of this Act, . 

Clansa XY. authorizes Har Majenty to appoint Commissioners in Eng- 
land to consider and raport on the Reforms proposed by the Indian Law 
Commissioners. 

Claves XEVL makes the appointment of Advocate General subject to the 
approbation of tha Board o trol. ; 

use SA VIL, makes the Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's forces 
in India and in the several Presidencies to be Oommander- ef of the 
Company's forces in India and in theses Premdenoles. 

Olansa XXVIII. raises the maximum of the Company's Huropoan forces 
in India from 12,200 to 26,000 men, sed the number of Non-Commir 
sioned Officers and men that they may have in training in Great Britain 


from 2,000 to 4,000. 
B 6 


#' 
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Clausa XXIX gives power to the Court of Directors, with the sanction 
of the Board of Control, to alter the sick leave and furlough regule- 
tion#. 

Clauses XXX. and XXXL. direct shat the salary of the President 
of tha Board of Control, to be paid by the Company, shall not be 
Jess «thao the salary of one of tha Printipal Secretaries of State, and 
tha: only one of the Becretaries of tha Board ean Ait in Parhament ; 
that tho salary of the Commander-in Chief in India, and of each Lieute- 
nant-Governor shal! be Tupeor |,00,00 annually ; thit of each Ordinary 
Membor of the Couneil of India, Rupees 60,00; and that of each Legiats- 
tive Connecitlor (not holding any other office) Rupees 39,000 

Clnuses KXXI] and XXXII deprive the Cout of Directors of the 
power of nominating studeuis to Datleybury and Asiistant Burgeong, and 
direct thateuch appointmentia shall le mode on examination, accurding to 
regulations to lia trained by the Board qf Control. 

Ulause XXXEYV. presetibea tha samo as to admittance to Addixcombe. 

Clause XXXIV. und XXXY, give the Hoard power to preecribo the age 
at which ench admiasions may take piace, and the etandad of qualifications 
of auch students, and of Assistant Surgeoue. 

Clause XXXVIL. gives the Board power to oxamine pertonsa appointed 
to thea Military Service, who have not passed through ‘ddiseomabe: and 
Clauga XXXVI. prohibite the Company fram adnutting into their Civil, 
Military, or Medioul Services, any but thosa who may be found qualified 
for admianen under the regulations 

Clauga XAXXAITX grves the Board power to appoint examiners; aod 
Clanse XL. appoinia flat this Aci, save us herein otherwise expressly 
prorided, commence and take effect on the d0th April, 854. 


Itis not ordinarily the case, that on bringing in a Bill, there 
is BO Much discussion on ita principles. The debate is generally 
the debate on the second reading, But on this occasion, the 
subject wae well nigh exhaueted before the Bill had been 
brought in. Indeed, after, or even before, the interest aeemed 
to wane. ‘We are informed that at one period of the third 
night's debate, the house was so thin, that if it had been 
counted, it would have narrowly escaped a count-out. And 
this ia the Parliament to which the Indian Government is to 
be made directly responsible—a Parliament which has not pa- 
tience to sit out 4 three nights’ debate on the principles and 
practice of Indian Government ! 

It has beon our object, in this article, not to enter into the 
detaila of the new Indin Bill. There ore some at least of 
them which we shall reserva for future discussion. We shall 
not, therefore, here trace ita progress through the second read- 
ing, or through Committee. We have well nigh exhausted both 
our time and our apace, What we have attempted to do is to 
show the principles upon which it was discussed, and the 
temper which was brought to ite discussion. 

o debate on the second reading evolved little that had 
not, in some shape, been said before. The difference was that 
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here party stepped in, nnd that the assailants of Government 
were lesa the India reformers than Lord Stanley and some of bias 
protectionist friends, But the party were disunited. Some of 

"Teraeli's old collengues turned ngainst him, and the over- 
whelming majority with which the accond reading waa carried, 
in spite of the alliance between Young India and pro- 
tection, indicated the extreme decrepitude of tha wreck of the 
old protection party. 

In Connnittee, several attempts were made to amend the 
Bill, We belicve that the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Vernon Smith and others would really have been improvemente. 
We cannot now apeak of those which were not carried. But 
having given the substance of the India Lill, as it was originally 
drafted, we must make brief allugion te some of the alterations 
which were accomplished on ita passave through Committee. 

The elause relative to the qualification of Directors was 
amended. Instead of £2,000 atock, it is necessary only that 
the Director should hold £1,000 stock. The clause o3 amend- 
ed runs thus ;— 

X. Notwithstanding the provision of the Charter of the tenth year of 
King William the Third, ouy person lead] be deemed, ao far aa reapecte the 
possesion of stock of the en Company, to be qualified to be chosen or 
appointed, and to cantiuus a Director of tha said Company under thia Act, 
who shall have io bis own namo, and in his own right, and to his own use, 
ane thongand pounds or more in the capital stock of the said Company; 
aud all enactments and all provisions of any Charter or Bye-law haying 
reference to the qualification of a Lirector, shall be construed as if the eaid 
eum of one thousand pounds wers substituted therein, and in tho aid 
Charter of King Willian the Third, for the aum of two thotgand pounds ; 
and in the cago of any anch Direoter appoiuted by Her Majesty, it sball be 
sufficient if, before he shail act as puch Wirectar, he shall haye suck qual- 
fination in the said cupital stovk as is required under this Act, although he 
Tony not have the name ot the time of Ing appointment; and svery 


who shalt be herentter alocted or appointed a Director of the said Company 
shall, befora he shall act as euch Director, make the following deolara~ 


tion :— 

“7, A. G., do deelaro, that the aum of one thousand pounds now stand- 
ing in my namo of the stock of the Kast India Company, belongs to me, 
in wy own right, and notin trust ior any other person or persons what 
Botrer.” 

The only other amendment or addition to which we purpose 
to allude, 1a the followin, relative to the salt-duties, the result 
of Sir John Pakiogton’s motion, which was carried by a com- 
bination of the protectionists and India reformers :— 

SLY. Aod wherens by the said Act of the third and fourth yeara of 
King William the Fourth, it wes suncted, “thatthe said Company shall, 
with all convenient speed, after the twenty-agoond day of April, one 
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thousand aight bundred and thirty-four, close their commercial business, 
and maka sale of all thair merchandize, stored and effects, at home and 
abroad, distinguished in their account bocke as commercial nessts, 
aod all their warehouess, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and pre 
perty whatosrer, which may not be retained for the purposes of Govern- 
ment of the gaid territories, and get in all dabts due to them on pocount 
of thea commercial branch of thoir affairs, and reduce their Commercial 
establishment as the same shall become unnecessary, and discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial businesa which shall not be incident 
to the closing of their actual coucerus, aod to tha conversion into 
money of the property herein before directed to be sold, or which 
shall not be carried on for the purposos of the said Government.” And 
whereas the said Kast India Company hare continued to carry on the 
manufacture and sale of salt from the date of the said Act te the present 
time, notwithstanding the aforesaid provision. And whereass it is oe 
dient that the salt monopoly should absolutely canse pod determine. Be 
it onasted, that from and alter the firat day of May, one thousand eight 
hunrired and fifty aix, it shall be unlawful for the said East India Company 
to pontinue the manufacture of salt aa at prosont carried on by them in 
the Province of Bengal, and thet such manufacture shall absolutely cease, 
whether carried on by the East Jodin Company, or on the account and 
under the control of the aaid Company, and that the manufacture and sale 
of salt in India shalt be absolutely free, subject only to auch sxoiea or 
other duties ag may now, or from time to time, be levied upon auch salt eo 
manufactured. 


And now, before we conclude, a few words about the 
general character of the new India Bill The question to be 
considered is simply this. Is India likely to be better governed 
under the Act of 1864, than under that of 18384? The actual 
solution of this question is in the womb of time, The con- 
jectural golution it is not difficult to hazard. Now, the main 
alterations are: firstly, in the constitution of the Court of Direc- 
tors; setondly, in the system according to which the members 
of the Civil Service ara henceforth to be appointed; and, 
thirdly, in the erection of Bengal into a separata Licutenant- 
Governorship. OF the last of these little need be aid We 
consider that no reasonable argument onn be adduced against 
the proposed change. There ia everything to be said in its 
favor, and little or nothing against it. The local adminia- 
tration of India will be greatly improved under the proposed 
syatem, ‘The arrangement which placed the Government of 
80 important a part of India, under the senior member of the 
Supreme Council, whether a soldier or a civilian, whether com- 
petent or incompetent for auch a charge, which transferred the 
province from hand to hand, according to circumstances, had 
nothing to recommend it. That no great harm has boen done 
by these frequent changes, is principally to be attributed to the 
excellence of the Secretariat. But it is no defence of a bad 
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system that accidentally it haa done no great harm. A good 
permanent Lieutenant-Governor is a better thing than a good 
permanent Secretary. Mr. Halliday, for many years, was the 
prop of the eld system. But he will confer much more sub- 
stantial benefits on Bengal under the new. 

We may pags over, then, this change in the local adminiatra~ 
tion, with these few approving remarks. We cannot apeak 
in the same terma of approbation of the changes in the Home 
Government. We have already expressed incidentally our 
opinions regarding the mutilation of the Court of Directors. 

elieving, as we do, that the maintenance of the independence 
of tha Court in all its original integrity is essential to the good 
Government of India, we greatly deplore the change. We 
admit tha truth of the oft-repeated statement that the beat men 
are not always elected by the Court of Proprietors. We admit 
that many very distinguished men have been deterred from 
offering themselves for election by their abhorrence of the can- 
vass. We hava already, indeed, expressed our opinion upon 
thia subject ; and expressing it, we have suggested the expe- 
diency of introducing into the Court a certain number, say 
one-third, of nominated Directors. But it was our opinion 
then, as it is now, that these Directors, thus exempted from 
the penalties of the canvass, should be nominated by the Court, 
that is, that every third vacancy should be filled up by internal 
election. This opinion scema to have been shared by a con- 
siderable section of the House of Commons. But the sup- 
porters of the Ministry, aided by the India Reformers, were 
too strong for the independent members, and the®clause 
conferring the power of nomination upon the Crown mi- 
nistera waa carricd, This, as we have said, appears to be 
a step in the wrong direction, a step backward. Sir James 
Graham, with an indiscretion censured even by some of 
hia best frienda, adimtted that the object of the chan 
was to introduce the small end of the wedge, that it is 
.to take tho first atep towards the entire absorption of 
the East India Company. We donot argue the matter upon 
these grounds. The absorption of the Company has not yet 
been determined upon. It is to exist, bunt maimed, mutilat- 
ed, and impaired. The ministerial element is to be strengthen- 
ed in the ome Government off India, The barter between 
[ndia an ty, which iamnow the safe-guard of the country, 
ia to be rttamaated and debilitated, in the prospect of ef 
falling down bodily. If the ultimata object of the chnage 
be, as implied by Sir James Graham, utterly to destroy the 
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Court, there wns some satuteneas, whatever honesty there may 
have heen, in thus initiating a measure, which being calculated 
to impair the efficiency aud utility of the body, will probably, 
in Gué courac of time, afford materials for a true Bill to be 
brought against it. It is clear, however, that if the Queen’y 
minister, not secing any just grounds now for extinguishing 
the Court, should, some years hence, declare that it so ineffi- 
cient]y performs ita duties sa to warrant ita extinction, that 
very ineficitency which seala ita doom will be attributable to 
the Crown ministers themselves, What a comment will this 
be on the boasted reform of the Court ! 

There ia no reason to doubt that, in the first insatanca, the 
membera nominated by the Ministry will be able and indepen- 
dent men. The namee of the firat batch of ministerial nominaes 
have been freely mentioned ; and we can hardly doubt that 
if the selection had becn left te the Court of Directors, the aame 
men would have been named. But we have no guarantea 
for thia purity of nomination, when the subject is no longer 
fresh in the public mind, and the eycs of the community are 
no longer fixed intently upon the selecting ministers. That 
the power of selection may be matle, and that some day it will 
be made, a political iever, there is httle room to doubt. Such 
men as Sir George Pollock and Mr. Millett, whether elected 
by the Proprictors, by the Court of Directora, or by the Crowa 
miniater, are little likely to become mero toola. They have no 
connexion with party. They are above all political influences. 
But tho principle once established, the system of ministerial 
nomination once fully in forec, we have little hope that the 
ministera of the day will continually rise above all coneiders- 
tions of party—that they will look only to personal efficiency, 
and appoint the best wen, without a thought of the serviccs 
which the ministerial nominecs may render t6 the ministera 
in return. <Atall events, whatever may be the working of 
the now arrangement, wo must protest against the principle 
involved in the change. It cannot be too often, or too em-~- 
phatically declared, that tho efficiency of the Indian Govern- 
ment jis dependent on its freedom from party influences, 
Make the Government of India a Government by party, and, 
alsa for the country !—alas, for the people ! 

Upon the clauga by which the whola Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice is to be thrown open to public competition, we do not pur- 

to discourse in detail. ‘he subject is eo large a one, uo 
interesting, ond important, that we must reserve it for consder- 
ation in a separate article, when we have before us the rezuln- 
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tiona and restrictiona under which candidates are to be admit- 
ted to compete for these valuable appointments We have 
seen, with onmixed gratification, that the amendment pro- 
poazed by Mr. Monckton Milnes waa successful, inasmuch as 
the competition clause, in so far aa it related to the milita 
seminary at Addiseombe, was expunged from the Bill, This 
ia the best thing that was done in Committee. No one bead a 
word to say against the Addiscombe aystem No one could 
say that the officera of the Company's Engincers aud Artillery 
regiments aro surpassed by those of any service in the world, 
What object there could possibly be in attempting to improve 
8 Byatem in which no one had discovered any defects, it 19 im- 
possible to conjecture. The attempt can only be regarded as 
a weak concession to the clamors of the reform party, It 
was expedient, in order to appense this clamor, that the 
Company's power and the Company's privilegea should be cut 
down, and so it was determined that the most valuable portion 
of their patronage should be taken frum them, without any 
reference to the cffect of the change upon the efficiency of the 
public service. Dut when the subject of the Addiscombe 

atronage came to be fuirly discussed, it was found that no one 
fad anything to say against tho cxisting system, and so 
ministers wisely determined to amend the clause, and to leave 
intact the aystem which has produced the finest set of officers 
in the world. 

We purpose only to say a few words more in the present 
article. It will have been observed by all who have perused, 
from first to last, the debatea in the Commons, that the whola 

uestion of our connexion with India has been rogarded and 
discussed in any thing buta broad and comprehensive point of 
view, that the tone assumed has not been elevated and dignifi- 
ed, that there has been nothing like an indication of on en 
ed desire to regenerate the teeming millions of this great and 
intereating country. We do not object to the practicability of 
‘the dobates. Vague generalities would have been greatly out 
of place at such s time and on such an occasion. But there 
ia a practicability in great matters, as well ss in email; end we 
do not see that the real wants of India have yet been taken 
into account, There have been some passing allugiona to the 
great subject of education. But it has never been a substantive 
topic of debate. Little has been said about it. Nothing has 
been done. But the real want of India is a great scheme of 
education. It ia something, doubtless, to improve the adminis- 
trative machinery of our Indian Empire, but, after all, what 
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is good Cfovernment until the people of the country are in a 
cond'tion to profit by it? The groat obstacle to the success of 
our administrative experiments resides in the ignorance and 
debasement of the people, 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Art. I_—A Manual of Buddhism, in its Modern Development. 
Translated from Singhalese MSS. By HR. Snence Hardy, 
Author of Eastern Monachism, ie. London, Partridge and 


Oakey. 1853, 


In our Twenty-aeeond Number, wa inserted an article on s 
work published by Mr. Ilardy, entitled Eastern Monechism, 
on which occasion we presented an analysis of each chap- 
ter. It is our mtentiun to follow the same pian in the pre- 
sent mstance, as by this method our readers will be furnished 
with a brief, but connected, epitome of the leading features of 
modern Buddhism, We may remark that the Manuel ia mora 
exclusively Uniian in ita character, and that the idligressiona are 
omitied which made the Menachism leas acceptable to those who 
wish to confine their attention to the ryetem of Gétama per se. 

I. The System of the Universe.—Tho firet chapter treata of 
the cycles of chronulogy, the clusters of worlds that are called 
sak walas, and the periodien! revolutions of the univer-e, 

The normal number of the Buddhista isan asentya, which, 
according to Csoma Kiirgsi, requires a unit with 140 cyhers 
to expresa it.* Werea solid rock, a cubic yojann in bulk, to 
be’alightly touched, once in a hunilred years, with a piece of 
cloth of the softest texture, the time would come, when, by 
thia almost imperceptible mode of attrition, the rock would be 
worn down to the size of a small eeed; hrt even this hnmensa 
period would not be equal to an asankya, From the tune that 
the age of man increases from ten years to an ssanksa, and 
decrenses from an asankya to ten yeara, thus completing tha 
entire series, from limited to yast, and from vast to limited, ig 
an anta-kaipa, In each anta-kalpa there are ciglt yugs, 
similar to the yuga of the brahmans in character, but more 
extended in duration. The Supreme Budlags ore never bern 
in a kali-yug. Twenty anta-kalpas make an asaniya-khaipa, 
and four asarkya-kalpas a maha-kelpa, 


* Ttmay help euch of ont readers as have some knowledges of mathematical 
notatiun, not indeed to form any apprehension of the wagnitude of this number, bat 
to rernember th we remind them, that it mw “the nomber whose logarithm iW 
144," 4 7 4 
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There are innumerable eystema of worlde. The apace to 
which the light of one sun extends is called a sedwale, The 
snkwaina ara scattered throughout spner, in sections of three, 
and between the three sakwalaa is the Lékénfariia or hell, Each 
gakwaoln contains an earth, with four continents, a mountain 
in the centre called Maha Méra, six déwa-lékas, and twenty 
brahima-lékas, Attached to each continent there are 2.000 
jJalands, The enkwala is bounded by a wall of rock. At the 
base of each pakwala is a vacnum, enlled Ajatikésa, above 
which is the Wa polown, or world of wind; above this, the 
Jala-polown, or world of water; and above this, the Great 
Earth, 240,000 yojanas in depth. In the centre of the earth 
is Mérn, 168,000 yojanna in height, its base reating upon a 
rock with three peaks, Trikgta Parwate. Between this monun- 
tain, and the wall at the limit of the enkwaln, there are seven 
concentric circlea of rocke, each circle duninishiug in elevation 
ae it increnges in circumference. Between the circles of rock 
there are acas, the waters of which are agitated by the conti- 
nued uprising of the flamea from the internal regions. The 
circumference of the entire ankwala is 3,610,350 yojanas. 

The iohabitants of the earth have faces of the avme shape 
as the continenta in which they ara born. Uturukuru ia at 
the north of Méru,in shape like a aquare eent. Its inhabi- 
tants are n privileged race, free from anxiety and want. Pfir- 
wawidésa, on the east, ia in shape like a half-moon. Aparagé- 
déua, on the west, is like a round mirror. Jambudwipa, on 
the south, is angolar, and 1s the continent in which the Budhas 
appear. Atiis northern part is the great forest of Himéla, 
in which is the Anotaita Lake, whence proceed four rivers, one 
of which ia the Ganges. I[¢ contains a jambu tree, 100 yoja- 
nas hich, from which tt recetves ita name. 

The sun, fifty yojanaa in diameter, and the moon, forty 
yojanns, move through the heavens in three pnthe, ond at 
repular intervala of time are seized by the ssura, Rahn and 
Kétu. The declination of the sun is cauaed by its annual 

rorresa froin Méru to ihe limit of the sakwala, and from the 
imit to Méru, The path of the moon js about a yojana lower 
than that of the sun, The sun moves, in one day, 2,700,000 
yojanns; and tha moon, 2,600,000 yaojanas. On the day of 
the dark moon, the two luminazies are together, when the 
moon cunnet be seen, as it is overpowered by the euperior 
light of the sun; buton the second day, the sun has moved 
100,000 yojunae further than the moon, which can then be 
partiniiy seen like a narrow line. Oa the day of the fail 
moon it is at the greatest distance from the aun, and the whole 
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of its disk can ba seen. There are nine grahkas, or planets, 
and the heavens are divided into twelve rdsiz, or signe, and 
twenty-seven nekatas, or limar manrions. 

The inlabitants of the six déwa-lékea are in the possession 
of senanous enjoyinenta, and delight in crowns, gema, music, 
and keautiful companiona. Inthe sixteen rfipe-brahma-lékas 
the enjoyments are entirely intellectual; there is bodily form, 
but no sensuous pleasure, and in one of them there is a state 
of unconactoug existence, In the last of the arupa-brahma- 
lékaa, the inhabitants are neither conscious nor unconscious. 
Fhis is the nearest appronch to nirwdna, or the cessation of 
existence. There nre eight principal narakas, or placea of 
suffering, al) situated in the interior of the earth. 

The earth, as well as the various worlds connected with it, 
is subject alternately to destruction and renovation, in an end- 
leas series of revolutions. There are three modes of deatruc- 
tion—by fire, by water, and by wind. ‘The first of the four 
asankya-kalpas is the period of destruction; the aecond, of 
nihiliiy ; the third, of formation; and the fourth, of continued 
exietence. The four complete the meha-kalpa. Previoua to 
the coming of the «destruction, the calamity ia announced to 
men by a déwa. When fire is the agent of destruction, seven 
suns successively appear, which burn up all that existe, This 
destruction is entire, eo that the place where the world former- 
ty atood becomes utterly vod, like the inside of a drum. Tha 
beings that have no merit appear in the naraka of some other 
system, and thoee that possesa merit are born in one of the 
superior worlds of the same syatem, come of the superior worlds 
not being affected by the agencies that destroy all the worlds 
beneath them. 

IL The Various Orders of Sentient Existence. — * Ac nll the 
systems of worlds,” we are told, ‘ are howogeneoug, #0 are the 

orders of being by whom they are inhabited, the various 

distinctions that nre now presented being only of temporary 
duration. With the exception of those beings who have en- 
tered into one of the patha leading to nirwana, there may be 
an interchange of condition between the highest aud the Jowcat. 
He who ie now the most degraded of the demons, may one day 
rula the highest of the heavens; he who ia at present aeated 
upon the most honorable of the celestial thrones, may one 
day writhe amidst the aponies of a place of torment, and the 
worm that wa crash under our feet may, in the course of ages, 
becoma a Supreme Budha. When any of the four paths are 
entered, there is the certainty that, in a definite’ period, mora 
or less remote, nirwaéna will be obtained, and they who hava 
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entered into the pathe are regarded as the noblest of all the 
intelligences in the universe. Hence our earth, io the time of 
a Supreme Budha, or when the sacred dharmma ia right] 
understood and faithfully observed, is the most favored of all 
worlds; the priests, or those wio observe tha precepts, assume 
a higher rank than any other order of being whatever, and 
there ie an immensureble distance between even the most 
exalted of the Déwasa or Brahmas, and the teacher of the three 
worlds, who is supreme.” 

The various orders of intelligence described in thia chep- 
ter include — 

}. Pasé-Budhar. 2. Rahat. 3. Déwas. 4. Brahmas, 
5. Gandhdrwas. 6. Garundas. 7, Nagnoa. 8. Yakdés. 9. Khom- 
bandas. 10, Astra. 11. Rakahaa, 12. Prétas, and other 
monsters, 13. The inhabitants of the narakas, in addi- 
tion to these intelligences, we have the beast of the fields, the 
fowls of the vir, the fish of thea waters, and beings engendered 
from filth and excrement. All orders of being are included 
in one or other of the five zati, or conditions :— 

1. Déwa, divine. 2. Alanusya, human, 3. Préta, mon- 
atroua. 4, Tirisan, brute. §. Niraya, infernal. 

There are two orders that are more easentially buddhistical 
than the others, the Pasé-Budhaa and the Rahats The 
Paoeé-Budhas are inferior to the Supreme Budhas, and never 
appear in the same kalpa. They learn the way ino which nir- 
wWaua js to be obtained by their own unaided power, but they 
cannot tench it to othera, even asa dumb man, though he may 
have seen a remarkable drenm, cannot explain it. In previeus 
birtha, they must have practised certain prescribed virtues. 

The being who has centered the laat of the four paths leading 
to nirwina is called a Rahat. He ie free from that which is 
regarded hy the Buddhists as the raot of all evil, the cleaving to 
sensuous objects. He possvases powers of the most stupendous 
description, and hia knowledge upon religious subjects is free 
from the least admixture of error. In gowe casea, the Rahatship 
waa received in an instant; but in every case thera had been 
the exercise of the prescribed course of discipline, in previous 
states of existence. The clenving to sensuous objects being 
the cause, physical ag well as moral, of re-production, when 
this prineiple becomes extinct, the resulta it previously produced 
are no longer presented. Therefore, at the death of the Rahat, 
existence ceases for ever. 

Ill. The Primitive Inhabitants of the Earth.—After the last 
destruction of the Great Earth, another earth was produced, 
by the united merit of the sentient beings that existed in the 
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superior worlds, In proceus of time, some of the Brahmas 
came from thesg worlds to inhabit the earth, They were, at 
firat, of most aplendid appearance, enlightening the earth by 
their own brightness, 80 that there was no necd of any heavenly 
luminary, and they lived together in purity and peace. But 
one of the Brahmas haying tasted of a substance that began 
to form on the surface of the earth, found it to be ao delichtful 
to the palate, that he wag tempter to taste again ; and as others 
imitated his example, the glory proceeding from their persons 
was gradually lost.® By the power of their merit, they now 
created the sun, moon, and planets. From continuing to 
eat of the terrene production, their bodiea became gross, and 
a difference began to appear in the colour of their skin, some 
being dark and others fair. Other edible substancea appeared 
in succearion, each more gross than the preceding, and from 
subsisting upon them, the apertures of the body were produced, 
the gencrative organs were developed, and then followed pas- 
sion and sexual intercouree, Dy this time the substances had 
ccased to arise spontancously, and that the means of substance 
might be procured, the cultivation of the pround was com- 
menced, whence arose the ides of property, and the necessity 
of territorial division. This was followed by contentions rela- 
tive to personal rights, and the commission of theft; and a 
general wish was expreased that some mode of government 
should be appointed, to restrain the evil-doers. Acocoidingly, 
the Bralimas assembled, and chose one of their number to be 
their king, fiom whom proceeded the rnce of the aun and the 
easte of Linas. Some of the Brahmas, grieved by the wicked- 
ness of others, began to reprove them, on which account they 
were called Drahmand, (Suppreasora,) and from them srose the 
caste of brahmans. Othera apphed themaelvea to agriculture 
and conimerce, and from them proceeded the caste of mer- 
chante. Others, again, began to hunt in the forest, whence 
they wero calledeludda, or sudda, and from them came the 
Sudras, The cbaervances of the eramana, or asceticleam, were 
indiecriminately practised by all the castes. Thus, all men wera 
originally of one caste; and the difference that waa afterwards 
presented arose from acta that were voluntarily exercised; 60 
that caste is not, as with the brahmans, an essential and immu- 
table ordinance, but the result of ciroumatances, 

lV. The Budhas who preceded Gitama.—The succession of 
the Budhas is infinite in its duration. There ever have been 
Budhas, and thera ever will be, after certain intervola. The 


© This seems clearly to be a mythiont lerend derived trom the hmtors of Adam 
und Eve.—En. {" Fi. 
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Singhalese suppose, that ail traces of the Budhas, who preceded 
Gétama, are lost, with the exception of such pagticulars aa were 
revealed respecting them by the grevt sage and his Rahat,-who 
epoke fiom intuition. But it is thought by miny orientalists, 
that Gétama was only the resiverofa system that lad previoualy 
existed, The Budhae differ in caste, size, » and other 
personal attributce, but os they are all oqually limitleas in 
pow er and in knowledse, their doctrines ara necessarily the same, 
n the present kalpa, there have been four Budhas, viz. 
Kakusanda, Kénécamana, Kadsyapa, and Gétama; and ano- 
ther Budha ia yet to appear, who will bea called Maitri. 
We have little information relative to the innumerable 
Budhas who have appeared, until wa come to the twenty- 
four who have immediately preceded Gétama, of each of 
whom we have a few particulars, and a detail of names and 
offices connected with their mission. 

VY. Gétama Bédhisai—The beings who will afterwards 
become Hudha are called, in their incipient stnte, or during 
their preparatory births, Bédhisat. We have the history of 
Gétama GBédhiant in various sintes of existence, which are 
divided into three eras—of resolution, of declaration, and of 
norminition. The narrative of these bv-gone birtha is con- 
fained in a popnlar work, called Tie Book of the Five 
Hundred and Fifty Births. In cach Jdtaka, there is a 
legend of Gétama, of more or lesa extont, setting forth 
some act that hedid, or aome virtue in which he excelled. 
A prent part of the reverence with which Gétama is regard- 
ed, arises from the supposition, that in numbertess births he 
voluntarily endured untold afflictions and trials, that he 
might thereby obtain the power to teach sentient beings the 
path to nirwdna, and release them from the troubles of succes- 
sive existence, Myriadas of ages ago, he might have become a 
Rahat, and thereby censed to exist; but he chose rather 
to continue in the stream of birthe, that he might become 
tha light of the threa worlds. Theten primary virtues of the 
Bédhisat are called Péramités, and of these virtues, one is 
prominently presented in each birth. As an instance, we 
may record the example illustrating the virtue of determined 
resolution :—“ Ata certain time, Gétama Dédhieat was bora 
“as a squirrel, on account of some demerit of a former age. 
* In the forest, he was attentive to his young ones, providing for 
‘ them all that was necessary; but a fearful storm arose, and 
* the rivers overflowed their banks, so that the trea in which he 
* had built his nest was thrown down by the current, and the 
‘ little ones were carrie? alone with it far out to sen. But 
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Bédhisat determined that he would release tham; anil for this 
purpose he dipped his tail in the waves, and eprinkling the 
water on the land, he thought in this manner to dry up the 
ocean, After he had persevered seven daya, he was noticed by 
Sekra, who came to him and asked what he was doing. On 
being told, the déwa said, ‘Good squirrel, you are only an 
ignorant animal, and therefore you have commenced this un- 
dertaking; the sen ia 84,000 yojanas in depth, how then cau 
youdry itup? Evens thousand, or a hundred thousand inen, 
would ba unable to accomplish it, unlesa they were Rishis.’ 
The equirrel replied, ‘ Most courageous of men, if the men 
were all like you, it would be just ss you sny, as you have let 
the extent of your cuurage be known by your declaration; 
but I have ne time just now to epend with such imbeciles 
As you, 80 you may be gone ag soon you plense.”’” Then Sekra 
caused the young squirrels to be brought to the land, os he 
wae struck with the indomitable courage of the parent. Thua 
waa fufilied the wirya-péramitié,” In the various ages in 
which Gétansa was a candidate for the Budhaship, he gaye, 
in vicarious acts of charity, more blood, from his own perzon, 
than there ia water in the grent ocenns; more flesh than 
the bulk of a thonzand worlds; more eyes than there are stars 
in the heavens; anid more heads than there are atoms inMéro. 

Tt waa not alwaya in the workl of men that Gétaroa was 

born, but he avoided the superior bralima-lékas; as the age to 
which their inhabitants live ia so great, that it would have 
postponed to too distant a pertod the reception of the Budha- 
ship, had he entered upon any of these statey, When in the 

resent workl, he was not always born of the human species, 

ut he was never any kind of vermin, and never smaller than 
aanipe, Av» the Sujita Jataka is translated without abhrevia- 
tion, and is of a convenient length for our pages, we select it 
for insertion, though not of equal interest with some of tho 
other ddtakas that appear in the Manual :— 

It came to pass, that whilst Gétama resided in the Wihara 
called Jetawana, nenr the city of Lewet, he related the follow- 
ing Jitaka, on account of an ascetia who had lost his father. 
In what way? Budha having perceived that an ascetic, who 
had lost his futher, endured great affliction in consequence, and 
knowing Oy what. meana he could point out the way of relief, 
took with him a large retinue of priests, and proceeded to the 
dwelling of the ascetic. Being honorubly seated, he enquired, 
© Why are you thus sorrowful, ascetic?’ to whioh the bereaved 
aon replied, ‘Iam thus sorrowful on account of the death of 
my father.” On hearing this, Budha eaid, “ It ie to no pur- 
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* pose to weep for the dead ; a word of advice is piven to those 
‘ who weep for the dead thing that ia past and gone.’ In 
‘ what manner? That which follows is the relation :—. 

“ In « former age, when Brahmadatta waa king of Benares, 
Bédlieat waa born of a wealthy family, and was called Sujéte. 
The grandfather of Sujita sickened and died, at which his 
father waa exceedingly sorrowful; indeed, his sorrow waa ao 
great, that he removed the bones from their burial-place, nn i 
deposited them in a place covered with earth, near bia own 
house, whither he went thrice a day to weep. The sorrow 
almost overenme him, he ate not, neither did he drink. Bé- 
dhisat thought within himeelf, that it was proper to attempt 
the assunging of hia father's crief; and, therefore, going to the 
spot where there was a dead buffalo, lie put grass and water 
to its mouth, and etied out, Ob, buffalo, eat and drink? 
The people concluded that he waa out of hia mind, and went 
to inform his father, who, forgetiing hia parent from his affeo- 
tion for his son went to the place where he waa, and enquired 
the reagon of hia conduct, Sujit replied, ** Thera are the 
feet and the tail, and ell the inferior parta of the buffalo 
entire; If it be foolish in me to give grass and water to a 
buffalo, dead, but not decayed, why do you, father, weep for 
my grandfather, when there ig no part of him whatever to bo 
seen?” Thefather then said, ‘True, my son, what you have 
told me 1s like the throwing of 2 vessel of water upon fire; it 
has extinguished my gorrows;’ and thug asying, he returned 
many thanks to Sujéta. 

« This Suita Jaétakn ia finished, I, Budha, am the person 
‘ who was then born as the youth Sujata.” 

VI. he Aacrstors of Gitama Budha.—The ancestry of 
Sadhédana, the father of Gdtama, ia traced ia this chapter 
from Maha Sammata, the first monarch chosen by tho brah- 
mang. This king, and twenty-seven of his lineal deacendanta, 
reigned each an Asankya, aud retained, in a considerable de- 
gree, the original eplendour of their race. There thon fol- 
lowed 84,000 kings of the Mahfdéwa race, of inferior digni- 
ty, each of whom reigned 336,000 years. The Okkéka race 
succeeded, of which there were two dynnaties, and in each 
100,000 kines. During the existence of this race, the age 
of man gradually decreased, until it arrived at its present 
length, The Jnat of the kiaga of this race, who reigned at 
Benares, was called Amba, and his principal queen Fineta, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. After the death of 
Hasta, Amba married a young maiden, by whom he had a aon, 
Janta; and as thia queen, iy her wiles, prevailed on him 
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to grant tho succession te her son, the other princes were 
sent from the city, accompanicd by their sisters, to seek their 
fortune in some other part of the world. Tho banished 
princes were led to choose Kapilawastu, or Kimbulwat, not far 
from the bordera of Nepaul, as their residence; they married 
their sistera, making the elder sistor the queen-mother, and 
from these progenitors, and at thie place, aroso the race of 
Sdkya. After 222,769 princes had reigned at Kapila, the 
kingdom waa received in hereditary succession by Jayaséna, 
after whom came Singa-hann, and then Sudhdédana, the father 
of Gétama Budha. It is said, that from Maha Sammata ta 
Sudhédana, in lineal succession, there were 706,787 princes, 
but how thia result is worked out docs not appear. There 
are various legends in the chapter, some of which have u 
pitiking parallel in the fybuloua histories of ancient Europe. 

VIL Fhe Legendary Life of Gatama Budha.—In out 
Number already referred to, (December, 1851,) we have noticed 
the principal circumstances in the earlier part of the life of 
Gétama; and shail, therefore, to avoid repetition, omit some 
detaile that it would otherwise have been necessary to trans- 
oribe. 

Tie last state of existence, ia which Gétama lived, previous 
to his birth, as the son of Sudhédana, way in one of the Déwa- 
Iokas. His conception was attended by the occurrence of 
thirty-two great wonders, by which his expected appearance 
became known to 10,000 other sakwalas. His mother, on hor 
way from Kapila to K6li, the residence of ber royal parents, 
turned aside to visit the garden of Lumbini. ‘Admiring its 
beauties, she approached a sal tres, which bont its branches 
around her of its own accord; aod whilat ahe was in this aylvan 
retreat, the birth of her wonderful ahild commenced. He 
waa received by Maha Brahina in 5 goldea net, who suid to his 
mother, “ Rejoice, for the eon you have brought forth will 
‘be the support of tho world.” The principal déwas and 
brahmas of 10,000 eakwalas immediately assembled, and 

ented to the future Budhs an offering of flowera, exclaim- 
ing, “ Thou art the greatest of beinga; there is here no ona like 
* thea; no one greater than thee; thou art supreme.” The des- 
tiny of the child was foretold by Kéiadéwala and other brahmana 
Every precaution was taken by his father to prevent his becom- 
ing a recluse, og he wished that he should fo the Budhaship, 
and enjoy the honours to which he was born as a princes. 
Five days after his birth, be was named Sidhdrtta, and in hie 
sixteenth year he wag married to the princesa Yasédhara. On 
the day of the birth of his first-born, he sported in one of the 
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royal gardens, and was unusually cheerful and merry; but 
wheo the birth of his eon waa announced tu him, he resolved 
to put into practice the wish he had previously formed, to 
abandon the world and all its ploasures for over. On return- 
ing to the palace, he had a parting glance at bis wife and child, 
who were both asleep at the time, and then retired into the 
wilderness. He cut off hia hair with his own hand, that he 
might assume the appearance of a mendicant; but the robe, 
and the other requisites for a couree of asceticism, were brought 
to him by supernatural means, Seven days he remained 
without food, but afterwards went to the city of Rajagaha 
(Rajagriba), which he entered by the enxstern gate, and went 
in regular order from house to house with the alma-bowl. 

We insert the account of his visit to Rajavaha, at that time 
the capital of Magadhs, that the manaor of the legends that 
are connected with this part of Gétama’s history may be the 
better understood, 

‘ At thie scnzon,” we are told in the Manual, “there was 

celebrated in the city a nekata featival, caled Aaala-keli, which 

commenced on the seventh day of the moon; and as all the 
citizens had left their usual employment to see the sports, not 
fewer than sixteen kelas of people gathered around him to 
gaze upon hia beauty. Some said that the regent of the 
moon, through fear of the asur Raéhu, had come down to the 
earth; others, that it could not be the regent of the moon, 
but that the Déwa Ananga had come to see their festival; but 
others said, that it could not be the Ananga, as his body was 
half-burnt by Maha Jowarn, but upon this recluse they could 
see no fire. It was then argued, that he was Sekra; but others 
replied,‘ How you talk? Howcanit be Sekra? Where are 
his thousand eyes? Where are hia elephants, hia discus, and his 
throne? It muat certainly be Maha Brahms, who has come to 
see if the brahman sacetice are diligent in the atudy of the four 
vedas,” Others again maintained, that it was neither one 
nor other of these beings, but a hely personage who hed 
appeared to bless the world. The citizens informed the king 
Bimeara (Vimbasara), that a mysterious being was seen; 
but whether he were a Yaki, a Déwo, a Brahma, or Viehnn, 
they were unable to tell, The king wont to look at him 
from one of the towers of the palace; but he said to his 
courtiers, ‘I cannot decide whether it be a déwa or not; but 
let some one follow him when he leavea tha city, and watch 
him; if he be a demon (one not a man), he will vanish; if he 
hea déwa, ho will ascend to tho eky ; if anéga, he will descend 
into the earth; ifa garunda, he will fy away like a bird; but 
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if a man, he will eat the food he has recaived, in some conve- 
nient place.” When the prince had recetved as much food as 
was eufficient, he retired from the city of the rock Sandhawa, 
and under the shnde of a tree began to eat tho contents of his 
alna-bowl. Previous to thia time, ho had always been accuse 
tomed to the most dolicnte fare; but even the aight of what 
he had now to eat, was enough to turn his stomach, as he had 
never gocn or touched such food before; but he reflected that it 
was necesgary he should endure auch hardships, if ha wished toa 
become Budha, and that he must conform in all things to the 
precepts. Thus he spake unto himaelf, * Sidhértta, thy body 
is not of polished gold; it is composed of many elements and 
members; thie food, entering into the house of my body, will 
be firat received into the mortar of my mouth, when it will be 
pounded by the peatle of my teeth; sifted by the winnow of my 
tongue, and mixed with the liquid of my saliva; after which it 
will descend into the vessel of my abdomen, and pasa into the 
oven of my stomach, there to be again mixed with the water of 
my gastric juice, and reduced by the fire of my digestive facul- 
ty; the fan of my wind will blow this fire; in sixty hours (4 
day thia food will turn to excrement, and be expelled. Thig 
food is, therefore, clean and pure in comparison with that 
into which it wilibe converted. Sidbartta! thy body is com- 
oaed of the four elements, and this food is the same; there~ 
fore, let element be joined to element." By these meditations, 
he overcama hia antipathy to the food and awallawed it 
‘The messengers informed the king, that the recluse had 
eaten the food, whereupon, Bimsara went to the rock, and 
enquired what was his name and family, when he discovered 
that in former years he had been hie own friend, On learnin 
the dignity of the prince’s character, he expostulated wit 
him, and asid, ‘ What is this that you are doing? No prince 
of your exalted race was ever before o mendicant, There 
ara connected with Rajagaha 80,000 inferior towna, and eigh- 
teen kelas of poople; the countries of Anga and Magadha 
are 300 yojanaa in extent, and bring me ina countless treasure. 
The city was once the residence of a Chakrawartti; and even 
now there are the fiye grades of nobiles; therefore come, and 
divide the kingdom with me.” But the prince replied, ‘In 
seven daya I shall reject the Chakrawarttiship; so that it I 
were to take the of your kingdom, it would be like 
throwing away the magical jewel, chinta-mdnikya, for a com- 
mon pebble. I want not an earthly kingdom; I seek to be- 
come Budha.”’ The king tried in many ways to overcome his 
objections; but as he could not prevail, he received from him 
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* a promise, that when he bogan to promulgate his doctrines, his 
* first discourse eliould be delivered in Rajagaha. The king then 
* returned to the city.” 

Soon afterwards, Gdtama retired to tha wilderness, where 
he remained six years, practising austerities; but the object of 
his ambition was not thereby gained. At the end of this pe- 
riod, ha had a severe contest with Wasawartti Miri, enid to 
be the ruler of one of the déwa-lékas, but evidently a personi- 
fication of the power of evil. 

The sun had not gonc down, when the prince overcame 
Mira, At the tenth hour, he received the wisdom by which 
he knew the exact circumstances of all the beings who have 
ever existed in the endless and infinite worlds, At the twen- 
tieth hour he reecived the divine eyes by which he saw all 
- worlds op clearly as if they were cloacat hand. At the tenth 
hour after midnight, he received the knowledge that unfolds 
the causes of the repetition of existence. At the dawn of 
the day, every remain of evil desire being deatroyed, a Supreme 
Budha was revealed to the wondering world, The moment 
that the prince became Budha, like a vessel overflowing with 
honey, hia wind overflowed with the ambrosia of the truth, and 
he uttored certain stanzas, thus translated by Mr. Gogerly ;-— 

“Through variona tratamigtationt 
T must travel, if T du not discover 
The hrulder whom | neck ; 
Painful are ropeated traoenigrations [ 
T hove seen the architect (uu said) 
Theu shalt not baild me anuther hone ; 
Thy raftora are brokon, 
Thy roof-timbers scattered ; 
My mind ia detached (from ull existing objects) 
E havo attained to the extinction of desirc,” 

By the builder, as we shall afterwards more clearly ace, we 
are to understand wpidéaa, the cleaving to sensuous objccts, and 
karma, moral action. 

The firat offering that he received after he became a Supreme 
Budha, was from two merchant, from whom he received s0ine 
delicious honey. Previous to thie, he had not takon any food 
whatever for the apace of forty-nine days. Among his earliest 
converts were -four princes of Kdeala, and a thousand 
fire-worehippers. Seriznt and Mugalan, who afterwards be- 
came hia two principal disciples, were led to embrace his faith, 
by hearing one of his priesta repeat the well-known atanza :— 

“ All things proceed from some cause ; 
Thus causa has been declared by the Taths Gata ; 


Al] Kings will coase to axis : 
This is that which Ja declored hy the Mohe Sramanu.” 
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Not long afterwards, Gétama held a convocation, at which 
1,200 Rahats were present, when he repeated the stanza which 
ia frequently seen in connexion with the above confessio fidei. 

“ Thin ia the ndvica of the Budhas, 
Avoid all domorit, 


(htain all merit, 
Cleausa the mind from ail ovil desire.” 


On a visit that Gétama paid to hia native city, his father con- 
fussed his faith m the doctrines of his gifted son; and Réahula, 
his own aon, and Nanda, hia half-brother, ombraced the priest- 
hood. In the ninth month after he received the Budhaship, 
he visited Ceylon, and on two subsequent occasions, he did 
the island a mmilar honour, the accounts of which ore not 
confined to the Singhalese, but are known also to the people 
of Tibet. 

One of the most extended of the lerenda refora to Jiwaka, 
who gave medicine to Gétama; and it is of some interest, 
ad illustrating the nature of some of the surgical opera- 
tions that must have been practised aé the time it waa written. 
The great eage was not put to much inconvenience by his 
physician. In thia way was the medicine given. Jiwaka, 
after making the necessary enquiries, discovered that there 
were three causes of the disease; and in order to remove them, 
he prepared three lotus flowers, into each of which he put 
pome that he had prepared. The flowers were then 
given to Budha at three aeparate times, and by smelling at 
them the desired effect was produced. 

An attempt waa made to injure the character of Gotama, 
by a female unbeliever, Chinchi, who, at the instigation of 
the Tirttaka heretics, accused him of incontinence; but liia 
innocence was fully proved, by the interposition of Sckra 

The visit paid by Gétama, in the course of his minietry, 
to the celestial worlda, is a favourite aubject of illustration 
ninong Budhist authors. “ At three ateapa,” the legend informs 
ug, * Budha went to the léka of Sckra, that he might preach 
* to the déwasand brahmas. The déwa thought within bineelt, 

when he knew of his approach, ‘ My throne ia sixty yojanaa 

long, fifty broad, and fiftoen high; how, then, will Budha 
appear when seated on it, as he is only twelve cubita high?" 

ut as thia was the principal throne, and no other could be 
offered to Budha, he prepared it for hia reception, and went 
with a great retinuc to meet him. When Budhs seated him- 
self upon the throne, it became exactly the proper size, being 
no higher than his knee. Aa he knew the thoughts of Sckra, 
in order to ahow hie great power, he caused his robo to extend 
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© itself on all sides, as the déwas were locking on, until it became 
‘more than a thousand miles long and cight hundred broad, 
‘ and covered the throne, 6o that it appeared like a asat prepared 
‘ expreasly for the saying of bona. Then Budhs appeared as 
‘ if of proper siza for the throne; the seat and its occupant 
* were equal to ench other. And when the déwaa saw thia dis- 
play of hia power, the whole assemblage offered him adoration, 

“ As the people (in the world of men) did not sea Budha, 
* they Legan to be uneasy, and enquired of Mugaian whither 
* he had gone; but be sent them to Amirudha, that that priest 
‘ might have an opportunity of exhibiting hia great knowledge. 
‘ By the priest thay wore informed, that the sage had gone to 
‘ Tawutieé, where he would keep the ordinance called twass, 
¢ go that three montha must elapsac before he could return, On 
* hearing this, the people expressed their willingness to remain 
‘during that period, and pitched their tents in the enme spot, 
‘ Then Anépidu, the updsika, proclaimed that he would aupply 
‘the whole company with whatever they might require, whe- 
« ther garments, food, water, or fuel, until the arrival of Budha, 
‘ During this period Mugalan esid bana, and answered the 
‘ questions that were proposed to him, All lived together in 
‘ friendship and peace; the natural sccretions were not formed, 
* they were like the inhabitants of Uturukurn. The multitude 
‘ extended to thirty-six yojanas. When Budha eaid bana in 
‘ Tawutisé, they heard hia voice, and ;nowing whenco it pro- 
* ceeded, they clapped their hands. By this hearing of bana, 
‘ many were enabled to enter the paths, 

“Tho déwas, with Matru ae their chief, requested Budha 
> to open the door of Abhidhérmma, which had been shut during 
° a whole budhdutara, and to agitate the sea of the Abhidhdérm- 
‘ma, as the fish-king Timin agitates the ocean; as from 
’ the day he beoame Budha, like men athirst seeking for water, 
‘ they were contiaually looking out for the peorioil when tho 
unfolding of the Abhidbarmma should commence, Then Budha 
‘ lifted up his voice, the sound filling the whole Sukwala as with 
- g delightful perfume, and anid, ‘ Kusala-dhémma,akusala-dhém- 
' ma, ewyakha-dhémma, these being the firat words of the Abhi- 
’ dharmma, which is divided into cight prakaranas, The full 
‘ meaning of the Abhidb4rmmg is known to the Budhas alone; 
¢ even the déwaas and brahmas cannot atiain toit; when, there- 
* fore, it was declared by Gétama to the beings assembled in 
- Fuwutisé, it was in a simplificd manner, sa they were capable 
' of understanding it. ien he began, the various beings re- 
flected thus, * Is this the Abhidharmma? we had heard that it 
~ was so profound tliat no one could understand it.’ 
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‘*Badha saw their thonghta, and as he proceeded, the manner 
of his discourse made its meaning gradually deeper. Then 
the beings were able to understand aome parts, and not 
others, it waa like an image seen in the shadow. They 
eaid sidhuin approbation, the words still becoming more 
and more profound. The Abhidh4rmama now became to them 
like a form seen ina dream; ite meaning was hid from them, 
and was perceived by none but Gétama. Not understanding 
any part, they remained like imagery painted upon a wall, 
in utter silence. In a little time Budha again simplified hia 
diacourse, when they once more expressed their approbation, 
and began to think, ‘The Abhidhdrinma is not ao diffcult, it 
id casy to understand, which, when the preacher perceived, 
he gradually passed to a profounder style. ‘Thus, during half 
g night, Gudha rapidly declared the bana of the ALhidh4rmmna, 
In the time occupied by others to aay ons letter, Anunda goys 
eight; in the time that Ananda saya one, Seriyut anys eicht ; 
in the time that Seriyut saye one, Gudha says eight; so that 
Budha can repeat 512 letters as rapidly as the priests can 
repeat one. hen in Tawutisé, he repeated the bana thus 
quickly» because the apprehension of the déwas waa of equal 
celerity. 

« In one hundred of our yenre the déwas ent but once; and 
had Budha taken hia accustomed meala in thoir presence 
during the period he performed wass in Tawutind, they 
would have thought that he waa always eating. Therefore, 
at the usual houra of refection, he caused another Budha to 
appear and occupy hia place, whilst he himself went te the 
Anotatta Inke, and, as his alme-bow! here came to him in a 
miraculous manner, he took it to Uturukuru, where he 
received food. At this time Seriyut and 500 priests called 
Waggula were in Sakaspura, keeping wass. When Budha 
had eaten the food he received in Uturukury, he went to 
the same city, aud at the request of Seriyut repeated all 
that he and the representative of Budha had said to the 
déwas. It would hove occupied too much time to repeat the 
whole, and it waa therefore spoken in an abridged form; 
but such wos the wiedom of Seriyut, that when Budha 
declared to him one thing, from that one he learnt a hundred. 
The things he thus learnt, he waa commanded by Gétema 
to teach in full to the 500 Waggula priests, who would after- 
wards be able to tench others, and thus the words of the 
Ahbidhérmma would be preserved to future agea for the 
benefit of the faithful. When the rehearsal was concluded, 
Budha returned to the déwa-l6k4, and causing the other 
form to disappear, took its place. Thia occurred daily. 
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* Tha Abhidhérmmna was completed when threa months of 
woes had passed over, and at its conclusion tha Déwa 
Mitru (the mother of Gotama, now bcocamo o déwa) said to 
Budha, ‘ You who have been born from my womb so man 
times, have now rendered ma a recompense. In one birth, 
from being « slave I became the wife of the king of Benarea, 
that exaltation waa not equal to the privilege I now receive. 
From the time of Pigumutura Budhe, during a kap-lakshn, 
you sought no other mother, and I sought no other son. Now, 
my reward ia received.’ Not Métrn alone, but eighty kelaa 
and a thousand déwas and brahmas entered the path, 

* After eighty-three days had oxpired, the multitude ossem- 
bled at Lewet, enquired of Mugaian when Budha might 
again be expected to appear. To ascertain this, the priest 
departed, m the presence of the people, to Tawutisza, whero 
he appeared before Budha, and asked when he would return to 
the earth, as the multitude of the faithful at Lewet lad been 
waiting three months in the anxious expectation of soning 
him. udha informed him, that in seven days he shoul 
proceed to Sakaspura, to which place Mugalan was directed 
to bring the people from Lewet. On the return of the 
priest, after hearing the information he conveyed to them, 
the upfésakas enquired the distance from Lewet to Sakaapura, 
and were told that it was thirty yojanas. They then asked 
how the young and the lame were to go such a distance ; 
but Mogalan informed them, that by the power of Budha, 
and his own power, they would be enabled to go without 
any inconvenience, and in the same inetant, more quickly than 
if they had gone upon ewift horses, sooner than betel can 
be taken from the bag and mixed with the lime, they were 
tranaported through the air to Sakaspura aa if it were ina 
dream 


*The time had now arrived when Budha was to take hia 
departure from the déwa-léka. Sckra reflected that he bad 
come from the earth at three steps, but that it would be 
right to celebrate his departure with special honoura 

a, therefore, caused a adder of gold to extend from Maha 
Méru to Sakaspura. At the right mide of thia ladder there 
was another, aleo of gold, upon which the déwaa appeared 
With instruments of music; ond on the left there was another 
of silver, upon which the brahmas appeared, holding canopies, 
or umbrellas. These laddera were more than 80,000 yojanas 
in length, The eteps in the ladder of BGudha were alter- 
nately uf gold, silver, coral, rmby, emerald, and other gems, 
and it was beautifully ornamented. The whole appeared 
to the people of the earth like three rainbows. When Bodha 
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commenced hia descent, all the worlds from Awichi'to Bha- 
wagra were illuminated by the same light. The charao- 
teristic marks upon his peraon appeared to the multituds 
asseinbled at Sakaspura, as plainly as the inacription upon 
a golden coin held in the hund, and as they looked at him, 
they aaid to each other, ‘Now he is upon the golden step,’ 
orthe silver, or some other, Sekra preceded him on the 
same ladder, blowing the conch, whilst on the other ladders 
were the déwas and brahmas. The people whe aw him thus 
honoured, ali formed within themsclves the wish to become 
Budhaa. 

“The firat to pay hia respecta to Budha on arriving at 
Sakaspnra was Seriyut; and after he had worshipped tho 
déwa of déwas, he enquired ifall who had formed the wish to 
become Budhas would have their wishea gratified. Budha re- 
plied,‘ If they had not performed the péiramités in former birtha, 
how could they have exercised the wish? Thoas who have 
guperior merit will become Supreme Bodhas; the next in order 
will be Pasé-Budhas; and the others will be prieata, Thus all 
will receive one or other of the three Bédhi.” After thig de- 
claration had been made, Budha resolved upon giving evidence 
before the people of the anperior wisdom of Seriyut, In the 
first place he axked a question, that those who had not entered 
the paths could answer; then he asked another, but they 
were silent, and those who had entered the first path answered. 
Thus each class waa successively silent, and the one above 
anewered as he passed to those in the second path, and the third, 
and then procecded to theinferior(kahina,) the middle(triwidyé- 

rapta,}and the chief (shatabhigny-dépripta) srawakas, then to 

Muggalan and Seriyut; andto Seriyutalone. Last of all he pro- 
pounded a question that the Budhas alone could anawer. After 
this exercise, Budha anid to Seriput the words bhuta-midan 
which the priest explained in a kéti of ways, though none of the 
other srawakis, who were present, understood the meaning. 
Aa Seriyut proceeded, Gétama listened’ with the pleasure a 
father feela when witnessing the clevernesa of hia son, and 
then declared that in wisdom he was the chief of hia disciples. 
All thie hononr wag received by Seriyut, because in a former 
age he had given in alma a atylus and « blank book for the 
writing of the bana.” 

More than one attompt was made to assassinate Gétama, 
which failed, neceagarily, as it 16 not possible to take the life of 
a Supreme Budha. His brother-in-law, Déwadatta, envied him 
en account of the honoura be received, and entered into an 
alliance with Ajasat, the wicked son of Bimeara, that by their 
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united power they might accomplish his destruction. They 
first employed o number of archers, but the intended nsagssine 
became priests, and their design was thereby frustrated. On 
another occasion, Déwadatta hurled an immensestone at Budha, 
by the help of a machine, but in its pasesge through the air it 
broke into two pieces, and n small portion, rulling towarda the 
eage, atruck hia foot, without inflicting any further injury. An 
enraged elephant waa afterwarda let loosa against him, aa he 
was paosing through the streets of the city with hie alme-bowl, 
but the moment thet it heard his yoicc, it was pacified, and 
gorge towards him in the gentlest manner did him reverence. 
The king Ajdeat was afterwards converted to Buddhism, but 
Déwadatta remained a eceptic until near the time of his death, 
when he began to relent, but it was too late, and ho miserably 
perished. 

After the exercise of his high office for the period of furty- 
five yoars, Budha prepared to pasa away from the vicissitudes 
of existence, and enter nirvana. The cause of hia cis,olution 
was from portaking of an offering of pork, presented to him by 
the sinith Chundar, a citizen of Pawa. On hia way from this 
place to Kusindra, in Assam, he waa taken ill, but was able, 
with great difficulty, to reach a garden of sul trees, to which 
the princes of Malwa were accustomed to resort for recreation. 
On entering it, he eaid to his attendant, “ Ananda, J nm weary, 
I wish to lic down.” Tho princea were sent for; and on their 
arrival, he gave them « suitable exhortation. To the nesein- 
bled priests, he also gave a solemn charge, and after saying, 
* T depart to nirwana; [leave with you my ordinances; the 
clementa of the omniscient will pass away; the three pems 
will pass awny ;” he ceased to exist. The burning of his body 
wae an imposing ceremony. His relica were carefully collect- 
ed from the ashes, and distributed among certain princes and 

wriesta, These events ara aaid, by the Singhialeee authors, to 
have tnken place in the year that, according to our mode of 
reckoning, would be"B. C. 543, in the eightieth year of his age. 

Mr. Hardy enumerates fifty-six instances in which the name 
of the great eage hae been differently spelt by European 
authora. He haa chosen the form Jiudha as being the moat 
simple, but tells ua that “the form Buddha is etymologically 
the most correct.” The etymology of the cther names, or 
epithets, by which Budha ia known, are alao given. 

The fifty-two sections of this chapter present a more extended 
account of the founder of the system of Baddhiam than ia to be 
met with in any other English author. Many of the legends are 
wild and extravagant; but there can be no doubt that Géta- 
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hia was 4 real personage of royal parentage, the great promot- 
er, if not the originator, of a system that waa monastic ia 
its discipline and atheistic in ita doctrine, and that has spread 
more extensively, as to numbers, than any other form of error 
that haa yet appeared among mon. 

VIII. The Dignity, Virtues, and Powers af Budha,—All 
the honoura that tho moat fertile imagination oan invent have 
been piven to the Budhas. Tho aye cannot sec anything, 
nor the eur hear anything, nor the mind think of anything, 
more excellent, or more worthy of regard. They are the joy 
of the whole world; the halpora of tho helpless haying more 
merit than the movt meritorious; the only deliverers. Theo 
lofty Maha Méru inay be reflected in a mirror, the eye of a 
needle may be used as a comparison for the whole sky, even so 
may the words of a etanzs be used to declare the excellence of 
the Budhas; but their power ia utterly incompetent to acoom- 
plish the purpose aright. Were a rishi to cronte a thousand 
or a thousand thousand mouths, and with thease to repeat the 
praisea of the three geome (the Budhas, the Law, and the Priest- 
hood) during the year of a maha-kalpa, oven in this perio! 
the whole would not be declared. 

The Budhas are men, born from the womb of « woman. 
Ware they to appear as déwas or brahmas, their wisdom and 
power would be attributed to a wrong origin, ond men would 
neither respect them aright nor put their trust in them. 

Soreral attempts were mado 1o meaaure the stature of Gé- 
tuna, but they all failed, as he always appeared to excced the 
scala of menguration, and the power of the being who pre- 
sumed to essry the trial, although on one occasion it was done 
by Réahu, who is himeelf 4,800 yojanaa high, Ie coukl walk 
in x space not larger than a mustard seed; and he conld 
mount, at three steps, to the celestial regiona When he 
passed along tho road, if there were any thorna, atones, roote, 
ot other substances, that would have obstructed his progress, 
they removed from his path of their own accord; if there 
was mud, it became dry; if there were any eleyationa, they 
passed awny, like butter that sees the fire, until the whole 

ath wae ov ievel as the head of a drum; and the vir around 
im appeared as if awectened by perfumes. 

The thirty hours of the nigzt are divided into three watches. 
Tt woa the custom of Gétan. to sleep during ono-third of the 
third watch, or three houra and one-third. In the first watch 
he said bana; in the second watch ho anawered question« put 
to him by the déwas; and in the first division of the third 
watch he slopt, in the accond excreiscd meilitation, and in the 
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third looked abrord on the world, by hia divine eysa, to sea 
what being or beings should be caught in the net of truth 
during the day. His words were never intended to cause 
pain. A profusion of fine cotton, though in size like a rock, 
wight fall upon any one without hia being hurt; and thue 
lightly fell the words of Budba upon those whom he ad- 
dressed. 

There is no limit to the knowledge of the Budhas; and 
they sre the only beings ever existent of who this can be 

redicated. To the knowledge of all other beings, there is 
imit, From the Budhas nothing can be hid; all times, as well 
ae all places, are present to their mental vision; and they can 
see all things as distinctly of a man ina small apartment can 
seo all things in tt, at high noon, in clear weather. It is, 
however, rather the power to see all things than limitless 
vision; rather the power to know all things than actual 
omnizeience. The king of Sagal, Milinda, asked the pricat 
Nagfedna, “ Does Budha know all things?” Nagaréna replicd, 
“Yea; he knows all thinge, but the power thot he pos- 
‘ senses ia not at all times exercised; this power is attached 
* to thought, or there must be the exercise of thought to dis- 
‘ eoyer that which he wiahes to know; what ha wishes to 
* know, he diacovera in 5 moment, by the exerciee of thought,” 
Milinda: “Then if Budha must seek before he oan find, if 
‘ that which he sees has to be discovered by searching, he is 
* not all-wise.” Négaséna: * The power of thought in Budha 
¢ is exceedingly quick and subtle, I will explain to you how 
*3t ig; but I can only do it ing very inadequate manner, 
‘ Thus, in one gela, or load of rice, there are 63,660,000 
‘ graina; each of theac grains can be separately considered 
‘ by Budha in a moment of time. In that moment the scveu- 
* times gifted mind exercises thia power.” 

IX, The Ontology of Buddhism —This chapter will, by 
many readers, be regarded as the most interesting in the book. 
It presents a eystem that will be entirely new to the men 
of the weat. It will be seen, that the tendency of the doc- 
trines jt exbibits is moet withering; and we are led to enquira 
how it is, that ao cold and clieeriesa a syatem should have 
gained so enrly, ao ektensive, and so permanent a hold upon 
the mind of Eastern Asia. 

The eusential properties of being are five in numbor, called 
the five khandas, viz, 1. Rupan, the organized body. 2. 
Weédana, pensation. 3, Sannyd, perception, 4, Sankliiro, dis 
crimination. 5. Winydns,consciguanesa, Of the Organized Body 
there are 28 constituents; of Sensation, 6; of Perception, 6; 
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of Discrimination, 55; of Consciousness, 89, Aa an example 
of the modes of explanation nnd illustration used by the 
Budhists, we shall insert an extract from the 419th page, on the 
six faculties of Consciousness that ore immediately connected 
with the sanues:— 


1, Chakeo-wingann, eye-conscionaness, in the eye, about the aire of a 
longe'’s head, is thut which perceives, or is conaciona of, the aonailila object, 
Whether it be blue, golden, or any other eslour = Ft receives ita birth from 
the eye and the outward form, It was poasegaad by Gdéiama betera his 
birth, whilst he was yet in bis mother's womb; ail other beings, in the same 
sitnalion, possess only kaydwinyaéna. 

The eye of the body is surmonnted by tho eye-brow, and has within it 
B ¢ircls of a black colour, and another thatis white; thus itia beautifiad, 
né tle water-hily by ite petala. Aaadrop of oil poured upon the uppermost 
ball of coitan, when there ara seven linila auepended from exch other, or 
poured upon the outermont when there are seven balla ono within the oer, 
soon makes ite way through the whole of the seven balls; eo the light 
entering into the eye by one of ite fuide or concenttia layers, pasace from 
the fold ta the next, andanon in anecesion through the whole of the 
anven folde of the naturel {as distinguished from the dirine) eve Tha 
four elamenta enter into the composition of the eye, hut the wins dna ce tte 
principal faculty, aa the prince is the ebief of is followers or retainers. 

tt not the ope that sees the Imago, becansc it hug got oo mind, chiita. 
If it wera the oye that aean the image, it would ser alao by the other win} fuas. 
Nor ie it tha mind that aeea the tage, becuse it has got no eye. Ef it were 
the winy4na that sees the image, 1t world see the image-witlin the wall ; it 
would penetrate into tle inde of the solid opaque anbstance, as there 
Would be nothing to prevent it; butit does not thna happen. When the 
eye ahd tha image communicate with seach oikher, or come mta contact, 
then thera ia aight tis necesaury that there be the coming of light from 
the oljert to the eye, Ag the hight does pot come from within the wall, 
that whieh is within the wall estnot bo seen, From within such aub- 
giance4 aA cryatals and geme the light procerda, eo thet that which ie with- 
in them can ba geen. When any object is agen, itis not aeen by the eye alone 
por by the winj&naalone. tithe chaken-winyhna that sees it, though 
we say, in common language, thet itis tha eye When the win dna that is 
united to the aya, conmmunicates, by the aavistance of light, with any ahjest 
that is presented before it, we gay that the man who posseeves that winyéna, 
gees thot object, Thus weeny (het auch an object is shot with the bow ; 
but in reality it ia not with the bow, but with the arrow, that it ia slot; in 
like matiner, it is vot the eyo that aeca the image, but the winyéna; at 
rather, not the eye wlone, nor the winydno alone, but both wnited. 

2, Sréta-winyhna, onr-copscionaness, in shape like a thin copper ring, 
or like a lock of copper-coloured ourled binir, or a Roger covered with rings, is 
that which perceives tha various sounds. 

3 Ghréna winjénn, nose conasrionaness, in the nese, like the footstep 
of m goat in shape, is that which perceires smeli, whether it be agreo- 
able or disagreeable, 

4. Jiwhh-winyaoa, tongue ronscloneness, in the tongua, like thse petal 
of a water lily in appearance, is that which perceives the different flavours. 

G Kitya-wingéna, body consciousness, in the perosiving of touch by 
the body. ‘he exercina of thia power ia immediate, which none of the 
other winydinas are, a8 they require some medinm of communication with 
the object before avy effect ie produucd. 
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6. Mano-winyaoa, mind consciousness, is the peeteing of the thorphte 
that arc in the miod. Mano (in other places called hita, site, and chitts) 
ia the chief of the winyainas. [tie like an overaesr who continually urges 
on bis labourers to work; like tha firet scholar in the school, who repants 
hia jeeson, and is then followed by all the other acholars; or like the head 
workman, wha sete ali hia ten in motion when he himesl! beging to work. 

Ae a large flah agitates tho water in which it awime or eports, sa the 
lita moves the rupa, or body. Ite powera are brought into exsroiae rapidly, 
like the quick movemrenta of a mother when she sees ler child in danger of 
faliing into 4 well, 

The cssential properties of existence aro enumarated b 
Budha, in order to convince us that there is no aelf, or soul, 
Wearo to contemplate the unreality of our being, thet we may 
learn to despiae it, and try to accure ita cessation. Nona of 
the khandag taken acparately are the salf, and taken conjointly 
they are not the self. There ia no auch thing as 4 oul, the 
home of a self apart from the five khandas. There can, there- 
fore, be no such process ag that which is generally underatood 
by the term transmigration :— 


In the commencement of the converaniions that were held between 
Nolinds and Naigaséna, the king oaid, “ How is your reveroncs known? 
What ie your name" = Nagascnn replied, “Iam called Nagasuaa by my 
purenta, and by the priests and othera; but Nagasna ie not ap exietensa, 
or being, podgala.” Milinda; “Thon to whom aro tha varioua offer- 
ings mode dthet are’ pregented to you aa priest ?} Who receivoa tleas offer- 
ings? Who keops the precepts? Who entera the patha? There ia no 
merit or demerit; osither the one nor the otler can be acquired; thera 
ia po reward; no retribution. Were any one to kill Nagasina he would 
not be guilty of murder. You have not bean inatructed; nor have you 
been received into tha priesthood. Whois Nagaston? Whatiahe? Are 
the tecih Nagesena? Or is the skin, the flesh, the heart, or tho blood 
Nagasina? Je the outward form Nagaatoa? Aro any of the fire khandaa 
(mentioning each of them separately) Nagaseua? Areal! the fire khandas 
(tonjointty) Nagascoa? Leaving out tha five khandas, ia that which re- 
maing Nagasina?§ All these questions were answered in tho negative. 
Milinda: “Then I do not see Negasena Nagaséne ia a mero sund, 
without any meaning, You have spoken an wutruth. There ia@ no Nuga- 
nena.” Nagaséoa: “ Did your majesty come here on font or ina chariot?” 
Milinda'' “Tn a chariot.” Napasena: “' What ia a cliartot? Is tha orna- 
Tented cover the chariat? Ara the wheols, the spokea of the wheala, or 
the reing, the chariot? [a the seat, thea yoko, or the goad, the chariot ? 
Are all these fconjointly) the charict? Leaving out all these, is that which 
remains the chariot?" All thean questions ware anatorod in the negative, 
Nagaséna: “ Then 1 see no oliariot; itis only a ncund, a name, In saying 
that you cama in a chariot, you have uttered an untruth, There is no 
chariot. | appeal te the nobies, and ask them if it be proper that the 
qroat king of all Jambudwipa should utter an untruth ™” The five hun- 
dred voblee whe had accompanied the king doclarad that hia ronjeaty had 
not previously mat with any one whose arguments wera ao powerful, anid 
apked hin whot reply he would give. Nilinda: “ No untruth hue [ uttered, 
vericraliie priest The ornamented cover, the whiccls, the seat, and the 
other parte; all these things united, or combineil, form the charict. Thoy 
are the usual wigas by which that which is callod a charot is known.’ 
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Nagaatng: “In like manner, it ia pot the skin, tha hair, the heart, or the 
blood that ia Nigaséua All these united, or combined, form the acknow- 
ledgod sign by whivh Nigaséna is known; but the existent boing, the man, 
18 not hereby eser. The same things were dectared by Budha to the 

Tiebtess Wajira :—' As the varioug parts, the different adjunata of a rehialo, 
orm, then united, that which ia called 4 cliariot; a0, when the five khaodas 
are united in one aggregate, ot body, they constitute that which ia called 
a beiug, « living existence.’ ” 

The origin of being cannot be understood, unlesa it be by 
some one who ia posseused of supernatural powers, ‘The cause 
of rontinued existence ia deelarcil in the formula ealled paticha 
eanuppada. On account of ignorance, merit and demerit 
(kusola and akusala) are produced; on account of merit and 
demerit, consciousness ; on account of consciousness, body and 
mind (rupn and némn} Rupa is aaid to signify, according to 
the definition of the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, the matorial form ; 
nama signifies the whole of the mental powers; ond by tho 
two combined, we sre to understand the complete being, body 
and mind. On account of body and mind, the sx organs of 
seuse are produced; on account of the six organs of senses, 
touch, or contact; on account of contact, deaire; on account of 
desire, sensation, (of pleasure or pain); on account of sensa- 
tion, cleaving, or clinging to existing objects; on account of 
clinging to existing objecta, renewed existence ; on account of 
renewed existence, birth: on aceount of irth, death, with its 
causes and consequencea, When there is the cessation of 
ignorance, there is the cessation of all its educte. The whole 
body of sorrow evanishea, or posses away. Of the oripin of 
ignorance we know nothing, No one but a Budba can tell 
how the chain of existence commenced. 

The cause of reproduction after death igs upddana, which in 
the above formula ia translated “the olenving to existing ob- 
jects.” At death, the five khandag are diasolved. Their reci- 
procity of influence has ceased for ever. But the wpadana 
atill exists, and on the breaking up of the khandas, it produces 
another being. It cannot but oxert its power; another being 
must necessarily be produced, The manner of its operation ie, 
however, controlled by karma, Jiterally action, which is said 
to he “the aggregate reault of all previous acts, in unbroken 
* succession, from the commencement of extatence, in the birtha 
* innumerable that have been received in past ages.” When the 
karma is good, the being produced is in a state of happiness or 
privilege ; hut if it be evil, the being is united to degradation 
and misery. Yet no sentient being can tell in what state the 
karina he posgeagea will appoint hia next birth, however meri- 
torious may be the acta of hia present existence. In that 
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karme there may be aome awful crime, committed myriads of 

ago, but not yet expiated; and like an hereditary disenae, 
it may break out in uncontrollable vielence in the next birth, 
whilst the reault of present merit, though certain of ultimate 
accomplishment, may be postponed to an indefinite period. 
The, moet devoted Budhist is thus deprived of all hope in 
death. 

Aa it is the karma of the being, and not the basing himself 
that receives a renewal of existence, it is evident that there is 
properly no moral responsibility. The karma ia transferred to 
another being, of which it is in part the cause. The manner 
in which the Budhists endeavour to avoid this conclusion, will 
be seen by the following oxtract from the Miknda Frasna:— 


The king of Sigal said to Nigascoa, " What is it thet ia conceived 
Nagaséna replied, “These tvo: name and ripe.” Milinda: “ Are the 
dame name and rina that are conceived hare, arin the present birth, con- 
ceived cleewhore, or in another birth?" Nagavena: "No: thienama and 
Yipa (or mind avd lody) acquires karmn, whether it be good or bad. 
and ty means of this karma, auuther name nod riipsis produced.” Milinda: 
“Thien if the Aime nan TOpA ie ok again produred, or conceived, that 
being ta delivered fiom the onnsequences of sinful action" Nagaséna: 
“Howeo? Jf there bo no future bulb (Uoat 3a, if nirwane be attained), 
there ia deliverance; butif there ls a future birth, deliverance from the 
connequences of giuful action does not uecessurily follow. ‘Thug @ man 
sleala a number of mangos, and (akea them atvay; Lud he ig seized by the 
owner, who briaga him before the king, and sara, ' Sire, tis man hes stolen 
my mangos Aut the robber replies,‘ T hare oot stolen his mangos: the 
mango ha set in the ground wae one; these mungo- are other and differant 
to that; 1 do not deserve to be punished.” Now, your majesty, would this 
ples be valu; would no punishment le deserted 7° Miliada: “He would 
certainly deserva pudiahmeni” Noevaéna: " Why?" Milinda: “ Because, 
whatever be may bay, the mangow he alole were the product of the mango 
originally eet ly the man from whoin they were stolen, and therefore punish- 
muot ought i: be inflicted.” Nagaseun: “To like manner, by means of 
the karma produced by this mame and ripa another name and ripe ia 
caused; there is thersfora no deliverance (in this way) from the conse- 
quences of sinful action. (The same proveas ia illustrated by the sowing 
of graiu and tne actting of the sugat-oune) Again, aman lights a fire in 
the dry seseon, and by hia neglecting to extinguish it, another fire ia pro- 
duced, which acts firs to his neighbour's sice-fisid, or to his fleld of dry 
grain. The owner of the fleld seizes him, and bringing him before the king, 
save, ' Sire, by this man wy Beld has leen burnt; but tbe man replies, £ 
did not burn hia Meld; true, | neglected to put outs fire | had kindled, but 
the fire kindled by me was one, the fire thai burnt bie field was ancther;’ 
would it be right that upon such « plea he should be released?" Milinda: 
“No; becuase the fire that did the damage waa produced by the fire that 
he kindled and neglected to put out,” Nagaséna: " Again, a man takes a 
light, and eacending inte an upper room, there eats his food; but philet 
doing #0, the flama of his lamp eeta fire to tha thatch of the roof; by this 
moane the house ia burnt, and oot this house alone, but tha other houses of 
the villege. Then the villagers seize him, and eay, ‘Man, why did sou 
burn our village” But he raplies, ‘Good people, I did not burn your 
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village ; I was eating my food by the light of a lamp, when the flame rote 
and eet fire to the thatch of tha roof; but tha fame that I kindied waa one, 
and the fame that burnt the house wae another, and the flame that burat 
she village wag another.’ Now were he to ist in this plea when brought 
before the king, the decision woutd still be giten against him; fer this 
reason, because the flame that burnt the village waa onused by the flame 
from the thatch, and this fame was caused by the flame from the lamp. 
Again, 2 man gites money toe girl for m maintenance, that afterwards be 
may toarry her; the gitl grows up, when another man gives her money 
BOG marries her, Hearing this, the Giet man demands the girl, as he haa 
given her mouey; but the other men replics, ‘No; the girl to whom you 
gavo the mouey was a child, but this is a grown-up young voren ; she can- 
not therefore belong to you.’ Now if auch a plea as thia were eet up in 
the court, it would be piven against the man who made it; for this reason, 
that the child had gradually grown inta the woman. Agaln, & Man pur- 
chasos a veseal of milk from the cowhgrd, and leaves it in hie hand wotil 
the next day: but when be comes at the appointed time to receive it, be 
finda that it hea become curd; a0 he says to the cowherd, "I did not pur- 
chase curd; give me my vessel of milk. Now, if a case like this wera 
brought before your majesty, how would you decide it? Milinda: "TI 
ahould devide in favour of the cowherd, because it would bea avident that 
the ourd had been produced from the milk.” Nageséna: “In like manner, 
ong mind and body diea; another mind and body ia conceived; but as 
the second mind and body ia produced by (the kerma of) the firat mind 
and body, thera ig uo doetiverance (by this means) from the consequence 
of mora] action.” 


These illustrations are not worthy of being called an argu- 
ment; and it must be @ singular phase of mind that can regard 
them as conclusive. The doctrine they would inculcate is too 
subtle to be comprehended by the general mind. Hence we 
vee that among all Budhists, with the exception of the learned 
few, the nexus between one state of existence and another is 
not the karma, the moral actions of the being, but the ever~ 
living individuality. 

X. The Ethics of Budhism.—The superior prohibitions are 
divided into three sections, 1. Those that belong to the body, 
viz, the taking of life, the taking of that which ia not given, 
and the holding of carnal intercourse with the female who 
belonga to another person. 2. Those of the speech, viz., lying, 
‘slander, abuse, and unprofitable conversation. 3. Those of the 
mind, viz., covetousuess, malice, and scepticiam. There are 
other evils that are to be avoided, such as the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors, gambling, idleness, improper associations, 
and the frequenting of placea of amusement, These pro- 
hibitiona refer to the householder only, and hava no reference 
to the ten obligations that are binding upon the priest. The 
lawa of the priesthood include the whole of the series here 
enumerated, with many others of much greater strictness. 

The translations from the Singhalese authors that are given 
in the Manual, are eo contrary to each other, that the eincere 
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Budhiat must often be in great perplexity how to act; whilat 
the insincere have eo many exceptions and reservations, that 
the precept becomes almoet a dead letter. The following are 
some of the explanations relative to the taking of life, Prina- 
ghéta. © There are five things,” we are told, in the Sidharm- 
maratnakérd, “ necessary to constitute the crime of taking life, 
‘ 1. There must be the knowledge that there is life. 2 There 
* must be the assurance that a living being iapresent. 3. There 
* must be the intention of taking life. 4. With this intention 
* thera must be something donc, as the plecing of a bow, or 
* apear, or the setting of a snare ; and there must be aome move- 
* ment towards it, as walking, running, or jumping. 5. The 
‘ life must be actually token.”, “ Under certain circumatances 
‘ one’s own life may be given up, but the life of another ig never 
‘tobe taken.” ‘ He who takes the life of a large animal, will 
‘ have greater demerit than he who takes the life of a amall one; 
* beoause greater skill or artifice is required in taking the life of 
‘ the former than of the latter. en the life of a man is 
* taken, the demerit increases in proportion to the merit of the 
‘ person slain; the two extremcs being, the sceptic and the 
* rahat.” 

The obligation to observe the precepts ia usually taken in 
the presence of a priest; and it would seem to be supposed, 
that it is only when thua voluntarily taken that the observance 
ensures inerit, Any number of the obligationa may be taken; 
and they may be taken for a limited period, or for aa long aa 
there is the power of cheervance, or until death. They may 
ba taken cither separately or together. When taken to be 
kept separately, though one ahonld be broken, it does not 
impair the merit of the rest ; but if they are taken to be kept 
collectively, if one be broken, the whole are impaired. 

« The moral cade,” says Mr, [faridy, at the conclusion of the 
chapter, ‘* becomes powerlesa for good, aa it ia destitute of all 
veal authority. Gétama taught the propriety of certain ob- 

servances, becauze all other Budhas done the same; but 
something more ia required before man can be restrained from 
vice, and preserved in the path of purity. There is pro- 
perly no law. The Budhist can e upon himself certain 
obligations, or resolve to keep certain precepts; as many or as 
few nu ho pleasea ; and for any length of time he pleases, It ia 
his own act that makes them binding, and not an objective 
authority. Even when he takes the obligations, there is this 
convenient clause in the form that he repeats to the priest: ‘ I 
embrace the five precepts (or the eight, aa the case may be) to 
obey them severally, as far as I am able, from thie time for- 
ward,’ From the absence of a superior motive to obedience, 
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‘ Budhism becomes a system of selfishness. The principle set 
* forth in the vicarious sndurances of the Bédhisat 13 forgotten. 
‘ It ia s vast scheme of profits and losses, redused to regular 
‘ order. The disciple of Budha is not taught to abhor crime, 
* because of its exceeding sinfulness; but because its commission 
* will be to him a personal injury. There ia no moral pollution 
* in gin; it is merely 5 calamity to be deprecated, or a misfortune 
* to be shunned.” 

The Appendis contains an account of the Singhalese MSS., 
whenco the translations that appear in the Manual are trken. 
The principsl are the Pansiya-panna-jataka, the Milinda Praa- 
na, the Wiandhi Mérgga, and the Amdwatura. The works 
vary in size from a few pages to 2,400 pages; and are written 
upon the leaf of the talipot, one of the largest having nine 
lines upon each page, and about 100 letters in each line. 

Our task is now ended. In the epitome now farnished, 
of Mr. Elardy’s new work, our readers are in possession of a 
more compendicus, and, at the same time, more compre- 
hensiye and intolligible, account of Bodhiam, than ia any- 
where else to be found. We trust, however, thet this bref 
epitome of sv vast and intricate a auhject—na subject, too, so 
fraught with interest and importance, as regards the evangeliza- 
tion of hundreds of millions of our fellow-creatures, will only 
hive the effect of whetting their appetite for a speedy perusal 
of tho original work iteclf. Mr. Hardy undertook an adven- 
turous and difficult task ; and bravely he encountered the 
difficulties, and nobly has he consummated his great design. 
And where ought he to look for sympathising readers, if it 
not in the Kast? If it be not among intelligent European 
philanthropists, whose lot ia caat in the midat, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity, of the millions that are the blinded votariea of 
the gigantic system of Budhiam, which he so vividly and 
elaborately pourtrays? We do trust, therefore, that thu new 
work will meet with such a sale in the East as will en- 
courngs Mr. Hardy to persevere in his useful researches 
for the future, na well aa repay him for all the toil and hazards 
of the past. It seems providential that euch works sa Mr. 
Hardy haa now given to the world, should appear at the very 
time when the great rebellion in Chins is tearing up the mighty 
fabrio of Budhiem there. And as India gave ite Budhiam 
to China, let Christians in India be the foremost in manifesting 
an intelligent intereat in all that is fitted to throw light on 
that stupendous aystem of error, and hasten on the emancipa- 
tion of myriada from its destructive eway. 
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Agr [l.—1. Buchanan's Journey to Mysore, Canaia, and Ma- 
labar. 1807. 


9. Madras Petition to Parliament. 
3. Friend of India. 


WITHIN a few days of the commencement of the present 
century, Dr, Francis Buchanan entered the district of Canara, 
in the course of a journey “ performed under the ordera of 
* the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, for the express pur- 
‘ pose of investigating the atate of agriculture, arts, and 
* commerce, the religion, mannera and customs, the history, 
* natural and civil, and antiquities, in the dominions of the 
* Rajah of Mysore, and the countries acquired by the Hon'ble 
* Kast India Company, in the Jate and former wars, from 
* Tippoo Sultan.” The results of the journey were published 
in threa volumes, quarto, by order of the Court of Directors, 
in 1807. The work containg a grent deal of valuable informa- 
tion on the varied subjects to which Dr. Buchanan's attention 
was turned; but the book has now become escarec; ond aa it 
lays olnim to no attractions of atylo or narrative, the lapae of 
half a century, with the changes inducad, as well as the open- 
ing out of more accuinte sources of information, have deprived 
the work of mach of its interest with reference to Canara, 
except aa a meana of comparison between the atate of a beauti- 
ful and fertile province, when it came under the Britiah domi- 
nion, and the state of the samo provinoe after a little more 
than half acentury of British rule. 

For thia purpose the work is invaluable, and we think that 
at the present moment 3t will not be uninteresting, if we en- 
deavour to establish this comparison. Wo therefore propose to 
attempt, in this article, a slight sketch of the province, and to 
trace its eas in commerce and agriculture, from the date 
of Dr. Wuchanan’s journey, to the present time. 

We are not without hopes that this attempt may be of some 
practical nse. The subject of British rule, and British inati- 
tutions generally throughout India, ia a0 vast ond overwhelming, 
thet it may be refreshing to turn from the wider fleld of on- 
quiry, and to allow the eye to rest for a moment on one small 
spot. It may be useful to enquire how British institutions bave 
worked there, whether population has increased, whether culti- 
vation hes extended, whether ithe value of land has risen, whe 
ther commerce haa flourished, whether new sources of wealth 
have opened out, in consequence of the connexion of the country 
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with the home market; and if ao, whether with theee a field has 
been opened for the extension of British manufactures. It may 
be interesting to learn whother this province has received an 
of the fostering care of Government in the promotion of public 
works. To follow these questions through the history of a single 
province, may really give a moro accurate idea of the vastness of 
the queationa now under debate, than many aheata of atatiatical 
ficures, which comprise, in one view, provinces inhabited by 
different nations, and affected by many varying canaes, but still 
forming an integral part of what is known as British India, 

At the same time, should our reader spread before him the 
map of India, and after looking with some patience, discover 
the position of the province, and find it a mere spot, it will be 
useful to remember that the description which we propose to 
attempt, is of a country of the length of England, and the area 
of Wales, that the population exceeda one million, that is, that 
it ig more thickly peopled than Scotland, or Wales,* and thatthe 
revenue raised upon the province ia equal to that of the wland 
of Manritius, administered by its Governor and Legislative 
Council. This provinee ia one out of twenty-one, placed under 
tha controul of the Governor and Council of one of the minor 
Presidencics. 

If, in the course of these enquiries, we should find reason 
to believe that the province has made greater advances than 
many others, in sgricultural and commercial prosperity, we 
shall ba tempted inte the enquiry, how far thia is due to 
advantages of position and seasons, and how far to the effects 
of local institutions, capecially aa affecting the tenure and 
nesesament of the land. 

If the reader will cast his eye upon the map of Southern 
Todia, and suppose the south-weat monsoon to be rolling ite 
mageea of yapour from the ocean upon the land, he may con- 
ceive them apreading like a thick canopy over the narrow 
sitip which forms the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and 
_reating upon the line of Ghita which separate those provinces 
from Mysore and Coimbatore. From the close of May to the 
beginning of September, the rain continues, with little intermia- 
sion, to pour down upon tho sea-ward districts and the eca- 
ward aide of the mountain range; while massea of clouds oc- 
casionally over-top the higher mountaina, or are blown through 
their gaps, and spreadifig in lighter vapour through the atmos- 
phere, or falling in mild and fertilizmg showers, give to the 


* Por square mile: Scotland 101, Walea 195, Canara 126, Proggia } land 
297, Belgium 329, | , 8 a Eee 
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line which runs along the eastern side of the Ghats, one of the 
moet delicious climates within the tropics. At this season the 
houses of the const districts are covered with a casing of co- 
coanut Jeaves, which still fail to prevent the ruin of silk dress- 
es and musical -instruments, while bocks and pictures are 
reduced to a stata of pulp, The ryot of the coast, with his 
coarse blanket thrown over his head, so ss to form a pent roof 
on his shoulders, patiently defies the aterm, and ploughs his 
terraced fielda, secure that the prolonged rains will bring to 
moaturity the seed which he entruets to lands which need no 
sttificial irrigation, while the European residents of Mercara in 
Coorg, and Ootacamund on the Neilgherries, hoaten to take re- 
fuge behind the higher range, and exchange the tedious and 
dreary season for the Italian climate of Frazerpett and Co- 
fugherry. 

If the reader examines the map still more cloeely, he will aca 
that, although the waters fall chiefly on the weatern side of the 
mountainga, they are drained off in two different directions 
The great body awella the innumerable atreama which flow from 
the Ghite to the weatward, and beara down a rich deposit of 
alluvial soil ; its early course is rapid and impetuous, but as it 
neara the coast, it la checked by bars thrown up at the mecting 
of the ses tide, end compelled to apread and deposit its bur- 
den over the rich ficlds which border the rivera and surround 
their extensive back waters 

By s bountiful provision of Providence, the remaining body 
of water has a longer journey to perform. Several streams 
find their way. through the Ghits eastward, and after each 
yielding a portion of their watera ot the bidding of man’s in- 
dustry, to fertilize the tracta through which they pass, they 
unite as much of their several streams as has surmounted the 
dame and escaped the artificial reservoirs, and under the nama 
of their principal, the Cavery, they bear the unfailing bounties 
of the south-western monsoon through some of the hottest and 
driest Jands of India. At frequent intervals they continue to 
dispense their invaluable treasure wherever the industry and 
ingenuity of man court the gift, and finally they spread in one 
wide sheet of cultivation over the dalta of Tanjore. 

The mountain range which we have thus described, does not 
mark the division of the watera more distinctly than it does 
that of tha institntions of ihe people ‘who inhabit the plains, 
into which its eastem and its western spurs gradually subside, 
while the mountains themselves give eheltar to various tribes, 
differing in language and feature, from these of the plain, and 
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from one another, and cach enjoying their peouliar inetitutione. 
The Todawara and the Badagas A the Neilgherries, and the 
brave and warlike Coorge,are each a diatinct mountain tribe. 

How human institutions and secial manners are modified by 
the physical conformation of a country, and affected by ita oli- 
mate, la a subject which has often been treated, but has not yet 
been exhausted. Mountains have often been the abode of liberty, 
but the * Mountain Nymph,” though taking her name from these 

etical regiona, has not seldom deigned to dwell in fat and 
fireary marshes. An inaccessible sitnation, and a soil unfit to 
tempt the avarice of a conqueror, would seem to be the circum- 
stances which generally determined her abode, and these were 
found not only in the mountains of Scotland, of Wales, of Switzer- 
land, and of Coorg, but in the lagunes of Venice, and the meres 
of Holland, in the swamps of La Rochelle, and the fena of our 
own Lincolnshire and Glastonbury. The peculiar clanship of 
mountainous countries, whether m Scotland or the Pyrenees, 
may probably be traced to another physical cause, added to the 

ueatered position of their valleys; namely their varying 
soil For it makes a wide difference in the manners of a people, 
whether they cultivate only onc kind of produce, and must resort 
to a market for the rest of thetr wants, as is uausl in flat conn- 
tries, or whether they cultivate at ance the slopes of a hill and 
the depths of a valley, whore their fialds, their orchards, their 
sheepwalksa, and their meadows, supply them with most of the 
articles of their food and clothing, ond render a visit to a fair 
or market a more rare occurrence. 

These effects of the formation of the soil are more obvicua, 
and have attracted more attention than thoze produced by the 
distribution of water; but it is to this diatribution that many 
national peculiarities and local institutions have been accurately 
traced... Upon the district which we are abuut to describe, the 
effect is peculiarly atriking. 

A vory marked difference, we have said, exists botween the 
habits and customa of the people who are separated by this 
mountain chain. 

The western coast la inhabited by tribes, among whom the 
rights of individual private property have been r i 
from time immemorial We found the soil in the possession of 
a class of independent prietore, whowe tenure, while it waa 
more ancient, waa as distinctly recorded, and ea pertinacioualy 
insintained, as that of the landlords of England. In the 
plains of the eastern coast, these righta bad go far disap- 
peared, that it waa a point of controversy whether thay had ever 
existed, and, even when they were most apparent, they appeared 
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in & Jess perfect form, vested not in individuals, bat in village 
communities, or a kind of amall republic interposed between 
the cultivators and the Government; institutions invaluable, 
no doubt, aa the guilds of the middie ages; but a f of 
imperfect mghta and insecure individual tenure. While othera 
treced to historical incidenta these diversitica in a tenure, and in 
the results which flow from them, Sir Thomas Munro, one of 
the most eecurata of observers, derived them far more correctly 
from the physical position of the two countries with reference 
to the distribution of water. On one side of the mountain range 
this indispensable blessing is received direct from Heaven ; on the 
other, s@ we have acen, through « channel which requires for ite 
distribution the agency of man. 

In tha oldest book extant in the world, it had already been 
shown how greatly this difference may influence the happiness 
of a people. In contrasting the Jand of their captivity with 
the land of God’ promise, the Jewish leader had observed, 
“the land whither thou goest in to possess it, 1s not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, aaa garden of herba: 
but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land‘of hills and 
valleys, and driuketh water of the rain of heaven: a land which 
the Lord thy God careth for: the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are upon it from the beginning of the year, evan unto the 
end of the year. (Deut. xi. 10,—12.) And if we follow the 
distribution of the water effected by this mountain range, we 
find precisely the aame contrast between the flat and alluvial 
vlains of the Cavery, and the hills and valleya of Canara, as 

etween the delta of the Nile, and the terraced vineyards and 
eloping cornfields of Palestine and Lebanon, And the same 
social reaults have followed. In one we find the clustered cities, 
the superb temples, the potent priesthood, the very wealthy and 
the very poor, all the signa of property having run into masses ; 
in the other the scattered homesteads, the village shrine, the 
sequestered farms, the more equable distribution of wealth, 
which comes nearest to the description of every man living 
under hia own vine and his own fig tree. 

We have given prominence to this subject, because the 
narrow strip of the western coast is thus widely different 
from the rest of the Madrasa Presidency. We may have 
occasion, in a future article, to follow the collected body of the 
eastward stream, which scarcely yields to the Nile in any 
point of interest, except the myatery of ita source. It washes 
the walls of cities of no mean historical interest, and reflects 
the towera of temples superior in beauty, if not equal in magni- 
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tude, to thoso of Carnac. But our object would be to describe 
the works by which ita blessings are apread overa rich but arid 
soil, to estimate the yalue of this great bouaty of nature, 
and to examine the inatitntions through which its blessings 
reach the cultivator, Our present object is to describe the 
eonntry situated to the westward of the mountain, and in a 
subsequent page we ahall hove occasion to revert to this leading 
feature, when we speak of ita land tenurea, upon which its 
bearing is all-important. 

The istrict of Canara Proper lies between the Ghat 
mountains ond the sea, extending from tho frontier of the 
province of Malabar at Kavay, to that of the Goa territory, 
near Sedashegur. The Jength of the coast line ja 230 miles. 
The breadth varies from eight to fifty miles. To thia is to be 
added a tract of country above the Ghats, having a superficial 
aren of 2,744 equare miles, forming originally a portion of 
the kingdoma of Sonda and Bilgi. 

The whole distrist, above and below the Ghity, ia estimated to 
contain 8,360 square miles, or 5,350,400 acrea, of which, proba- 
bly, about one million are cultivated. 

Canara Payenghat consists, for the moat part, of a serica of 
rough undulations of laterite rock, intersccted by numerous 
streams and broad estuaries, To the ravines and valleys furmed 
by these atreams, and to the aandy or alluvial soils which 
gurround the estuaries or form the coast line, cultivation is 
principally confined. It is only very gradually that it is ex- 
tending up the slopes of the hills on the coast. 

Posecesing in these valleys a fertile soil, continually renewed 
from its well-wooded mountains, the district abounds jn the 
tichest productions of tropical vegetation, It haa its aand 
sea-board lined with coconnuts, ita alluvial plnina bearing their 
treble crop of rice, and rich patches of sugar cane; and ite deep 
ravines at the foot of the mountnins, crowded with pepper, car- 
damum, and betel palm. But in addition to theee, the moun- 
tains rising from this base attain, in several places, a sufficient 
altitude, to display the vegetation of a temperate clinute, and 
the teak, ebony and sandal, which clothe their base, give place to 
the raspberry, the salop, the wild roge and ihe violet. Inter- 
mediate between these is a platenu, on which wheat grows by 
the side of the rice and the sugar cane. 

The continued rains of the 8. W. monsoon, averaging about 
120 inches a year, combined with « tropical aun, clothe each 
euccessive range with ever-varied forms of vegetable life, and 
to the botanist the district offers a boundless and on alinvst 
unexplored field. To the geologist also it offera many pointe v 
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interest, and the eourcea of the golden graina found in the sands 
of the mountain torrenta, the laterite rock, the alate and the 
Jimestose, have hitherto heen very cursorily exsmined. A por- 
tion of the province as yet unalluded to, adds a further nubject 
of interest. Several islands of the Laceadive group, belong 
to Canara, and afford the opportunity of studying the coralline 
formation. 

The scenery of the district is ynried and beautifal. The eatna- 
ries of the coart are, in fact, broad entt-water likes, studded with 
wooded jalands, and enrrounded by fertile alluviil plnina, from 
which riso the undulating laterite hills, backed by the long 
waying line of the Ghit mountains, Passing from the coast to 
the interior, cach depreasion ia the laterite range is found to 
be n sequestered valley, the basin of which is occupied by rice 
“fields, surrounded bY gardena of cocoanute, plantain, betel palin, 
gnd pepper vine. ‘The thatched homestead of the proprictor 
appears among this thick vegetation, nnd ecattered hute of his 
tenanta and Dhers (late slaves) are eurrounded by their clumps 
of en trees. 

belt of forest clothes the undulating surface at the foot 
of the mountain range, and in travelling from the coast, thia has 
to be passed before the ascent is commenced. In nacending 
from this level the timber becomea finer, the recka are mora 
abrupt, the torrents beconte waterfalla, and all the features of 
mountain scenery are met with in their grandest form, In the 
aouth of the district the weatward streams take their rise on 
the western slope only of the mounttina, and are but amall 
detached torrenta, until they unite into rivera at the base of 
the mountaina. The Cavery, aa described above, and the 
Toonga and the Gudra, take their source in tha mountains, and 
drain off to the eastward all] that falls on the eastern elope. 
Tn the north of the district it is different; rivera which have 
collested the great body of the water on the enstern alopes, 
swelled by the drainage of an extensive table-land, have found 
B pasege through the mountaine westward. They burst the 
rocky barrier at a great elevation, and form, perhaps, the no- 
blest falla in the world. Of these, the falla of Garisippa are 
the beat known, and have, for some time paat, atiracted visitors 
from al! parts of India. A scene more perfect in the combina- 
tion of eublimity and beauty, ia perhaps nowhera to be met 
with, than is afforded by the atapendous chaam of 890 feet, ita 
dashing cataracta, and all the accessories of tha most beautiful 
Burrounding ecenery. Livery form of grandeur and lovelineas, 
that foliage, rock, and water, can assume, are here presented, 
The Lushington falls, yielding in beauty only to those of Gari- 
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sips though situated within a few miles of the moat frequent- 
road, were concealed in the dense jungle, and unvisited till 
within the last few years ; and it hag since been discovered that 
the Gangawali river alao reachea the lower level by « series 
of rapids, through a gorge affording scenes of the greatest mag- 
nifigence, 

Canara Balaghat, or the tract above the Ghats, differs essen- 
tially from the coast district. It consists of the undulating 
eresta of the mountains, gradually subsiding to the level of tha 
Deccan, The magnificent jungle of the Ghita gradually 
dwindles into atunted teak and saul, and finally disappears in 
the open plains of the Mahratta frontier. The scattered houees 
und furma are exchanged for clustered villages; and the double 
hedge which encloses them, and the towers of refuge which rise 
in their centre, shew that ithe border track came within the 
aweep of the mounted marauders. The taluok of Soopah, 
extending from the semicircular frontier of Goa to the east 
aud south, consiute of a vast forest, in which a few higher and 
grasay undulations rise like far scattered islands. Cultivation 
ix carried on in the deeper and well-watered glens, but saan 
from an clevation the shadowa of the clouds seom to float over 
one uninterrupted sea of foliage. More than « million of 
acres are compriaed within this talook, in which are included 
the Goand foresta, nhounding in teak and other valuable woods, 
To the southward ile junglo is less continucus, and a mixtura 
of grassy glades, an] clumps of woed-land, form the charac- 
teriutic of the Bilghi talook. 

Canara ie almost exclusively an agricultural country, The 
staple products are rice, betelnut, pepper, cardamums, cocoanuta 
aud tiaber. The climate ia unfavourable to manufactures, and 
unless the production of snlt, by solar evaporation, ba included 
under this head, they nay be said to be unknown. But though 
not a manufacturing country, it is eminently a commercial one. 
Beyond the line of the Ghite lie the fertile lands of Darwar, 
Bellary and Mysore, and the products of these countries find 
their way to the larger markets of the world through the porta 
of Canara; and we shall have occasion to show heresfter that 
wherever a pnasage las been opened through the Ghats, a rich 
stream of produce has invariably poured from the table-land 
of the interior to the coast. 

The principal ports ara thoea of Mangalore, Condapore, 
Butkul, Coompta, and Sedashegur. The principal trade is 
with Arabia, Cutch, Bombay, Malabar and Gos. The trade 
with Arabia, and through Arabia with Kuropo, is spoken of 
in the earliest annale of commerce, and Major Rennell and 
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Dr. Robertaon have imagined that they identified the Musiris* 
and Barnce of ancient authors with the Meerjan and Barcelore 
of modern times. Both Mecrjan and Barcelore have fallen 
from their groatness. Meerjan haa been supplanted by the buay 
and rising, but inconvenient port of Coompta ; aud Barcelore or 
Tueoor bag shared the fall of Nugger, of which capital it may 
be considered to have been the sca port. Improved navigntion 
haa led commerce to seck, in more eastern regions, the pearls 
and other riches which, according to ancient authors, ct the 
western merchants on this const; but the pepper for which 
it was celebrated still attracta the traders of Arabia and Eu- 
rope and other sources of wealth have sprung up in abun- 
ance, 

The connexion of our own notion with the district, dates 
from an early period, but has left but few traces, Some tombs 
of our fellow-countrymen, ofill to ba aeen at Butkul, bear the 
following inscriptions, and the cite of this early settlement seems 
to show that the pepper trade wag their principal object, aa the 
pepper of Canara is to this duy generally named from “ But- 
kole,” where it is considered to be obtained of the fineat qua- 
lity. 

Here lyoth the body of William Barton, CITYRURGION. 
Dee. XXX. November, ANNO DOM. NRI. CHRISTI. 
Saly, Mundi MDC. 


Here lyeth the boly of George Wye, Merchant. Dee. 
XXXI. March, Anno Dom. NR1. CIIRISTI SAL MUNDI 
MDCXXXVIL 


Here lyeth the hody of Anto. Vern Worthy, merchant. Dee. 
I. April, Anno Dem, NRIL Christi Sily. Mundi. MDC 
XXXVI. 


Could any records of this little settlement be obtained, they 
might throw some light on the geology of the const, for local 
tradition states that the vessels of the foreignera ascended the 
river to the spot where their settlement thon stood, and where 


* Heeren says, Suzie fo Limyrica wl be fonnd in the preecnt Mangalme, and 
N da survives in Neliceram. He elaewhero says the author of tho Periplas epeak- 
ing of Nelkyocds, states that the Malabar Ghrum wae brooght thither from the intorior, 
vin, Malabar thiam is the term used te denote betel, Can Nukynds hare any thing 
to do with Nikoond; the row dirough which would convey the 1 te the coast from 
the gardeus of Rilghi and Boonda? 
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their bodies now repose; a fuct which, if authenticated, would 
prove 3 remarkable change in the level of the coast, aa no 
vessels can now ascend the river. 

In more recent daya our connexion with the count 
was of a warlike character. Canara had fallen into the hands 
of Hyder and Tippoo, and the forts of Rajamandroog, Ilo- 
nore, and Mangalore, were scenes on which the gallantry of 
our troops waa prominently displayed, Dut these epote wera 
occupied only a3 military posts, from which our forces might 
penetrate to the interior of the Sultan's dominiona, and our 
occupation of the country, aa the ruling ower, dlates from tha 
fall of Scringapatam, in 1799. Our wish ja to collect from tho 
pages of Buchanan, and from official sourecs, indications of 
the condition of the country, when it passed into our hands, 
and to trace ite progress up to the preeent time, 

Not tradition only, but authentic records, handed from father 
to aon, widely scattered throngh the district, as well as collected 
in public archives, prove that there was once o golden age in 
Canora, when the assessment on the land was equivalent only 
to the seed sown, and other imposts were almost unknown. 
The extensive ruina of ancient cities, apecially of Guersippa, 
Moeodbiddery, and Sissul,andtheremaina of magnificent avenues, 
ptill attest the wealth and beneficence of the rulera of the land, 
while the denseness of the population is indicated by the traces 
of field boundaries, on lands too high and poor to have been 
brought under the plough at any eubsequent period. But 
exaction commenced at an early date. Between the years 
1334 and 1347, (the time of our Edward IIL) the Rajah of 
Bajanugger made a fresh assesement, which raised the Govern~ 
menot demand nominally to one-ixth, and actnally to one-fourth 
of the produce. In 1587 the country passed under the Dedar- 
nore dynasty, and timea grew worse and worse. Tha Mogul 
Peiahkush, and the Mahratta Chout, each gaye oceasion for the 
state to levy frosh taxea upon the land, and a total revision of 
the asseagment waa made, by which it was greatly rabed. The 
various heads of taxation consolidated by this revision, formed 
for a century the demand upon the land; still, as large reductions 
wera made under the name of ennimns, had exaction stopped 
there, the province might still have flourished, the actual col- 
lestions being under thirteen lakhs of rupecs. 

But iu 1764 the country came under the dominion of Hyder, 
and passing from him to the Sultan, its decline wag rapid and 
complete. All enama were resumed, deductions for waste land 
were cancelled, and invention was racked for new sources of 
exaction. The demand was raised to thirty-two lakhe of 
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Rupeea, and although only twenty-four lakhs reached the traa- 
sury of the Sultan, the remainder afforded boundleas acone 
for extition. Ite population thinned by intestine feuds, its 
most industrious cultivators driven into banishment, ita 
trade crippled by hoatile fleets, aud intercepted by swarms of 
pirates, its principal trading ports occupied by a foreign enemy, 
and beleaguered by the ‘il-dieciplined plundering hordes of 
the Sultan, the country presented a scene of indeacrikable 
wretcheduess. A number of petty poligara revived in the 
midst of this confusion the hereditary claima of their families 
fo various portions of the district, and filled the conatry with 
plundering banda. Peihnaps, after the decline of population, 
tha strongest evidence of the universal wretchedneas is that, 
among a peaple who cling to their lands with hereditary af- 
“fection, twelve thousand estates, or about a fourth of the whole 
number, were abandoned by their possessora, and had lapsed to 
Government. 

It required the firmneas and geniua of a Munro to reetore 
order and confidence in the midst of confusion such as thia, and 
to him the tack whe arsizned on the cession of the country to 
the British ; he was summoned from his labours in the Baramahl, 
to take charge of this new acquisition. When he enteied the 
district, the petty chiefa openly resiated his authority, and the 
great body of the landholders revived a practice with which 
they had been familiar under weaker Governments, of organizing 
& passive reviatance, and refusing to assemble to settle their 
rents. But they had to deal with a aoldier and a statesman 
gifted beyond ather men with the power of using severity and 
kindness, each exactly in its proper degree. One or two 
plundering Rajahe were hanged, and their bands dispersed, 
others wero pensioned, and the Ry ots enw nothing to cncournge 
farther combination in the wan who did not even offer to treat 
for terms, but calmly gave them time to dissolve their con- 
federations. Major Munro remained in Canara for less than 
two years, wheu he waa summoned to another field of labour, 
im the ceded districts: but in that time he had made bimeelf 
acquainted with the financial history of the provinec, and 
traced back for centuries the proprietory right in the land, 
which he found in full forse, though overlaid by the exactions 
of the late Government. He saw that there existed here what 
it bad been the labaur of his mister, Read, and of himself, to 
create in Salem,--a body of landholders, owning properties of 
varying sizes, the spontaneous growth of a Ryotwari system. 
Tie saw that peace, and a reduction of the excessive Govern- 
ment demand, wae all that the country required, and recom- 
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mending to Government as liberal 1 reduction of the exactions 
of later rulers, as he considered tha Government of those days 
likely to concede, he handed over the country, divided into two 
collectorates, to his successors, one of whom was the nephew of 
his master and friend, Read ; and after laying down the line of 
policy which he recommended them to puraue, left for the 
ceded districts, there to resume the labour of laying the foun- 
dation for future prosperity, by a Ryotwari settloment. 

It wag just ae Munro left the district that Dr. Buchanan's 
mission took place. He found the province in profound peace, 
bet the traces of its late troublea were still fresh, and commerce 
and cultivation were only beginning to revive. To compare 
the state of the country then with what i¢ now is, we shall 
select a few of the more prominent points which caught the 
eye of the traveller in his progresa through the district, and 
compare his descriptions with exiating facts, and afterwards 
collect aome of a more gencral nature from his work, and froin 
official sources. 

Dr, Buchanan entered the district from the south; and his 
firat obvervations have reference to a tract of country belong- 
ing to Malayala, one of the three principal and well-defined 
divisione, of which the province is composed.* The forta 
which stud this part of the country are sufficiently indicative 
of the former condition of its inhabitants, From Caviy to 
Bekul, ot distances of from five to ten miles, strong well-lnutlt 
fortreases of laterite stone occupy the more prominent head- 
Janda. This country formed the ecene of repeated strugiles 
between the Nelaishwer Rajas, who formerly governed it, 
and their successive invaders, These were the Iker Rajas, 
Hyder, and Tippoo, The Nelaishwor Rajas were reduced 
to the rank of petty princes, but whenever the fortunes of 
their conquerors declined, they constantly endeavoured to re- 
cover their power, and rosa in rebellion againet their ruler. 
But the country was subject to a greater depopulation and 
misery than arives from a mere political struggle. With each 
alternation of fortune, one of the hostile races which divida 
the country, cither the Nayrs or the Moplahs, gained the as- 
cendancy, and each in turn perecouted the other. The Mop- 
Jaha are the least numerous, but they are the most vindiotive, 
nnd when the Mahomedan conqueat gave them the upper hand, 
ile Nayra were driven to the jungles of the interior, or forcibly 
ciieuneised, 

For some time after we took the country, the cultivators 


* Malavale, Tulava, and Haige 
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ware still obliged to find nizhtly shelter under the walls of the 
forta, and it is not aurprising that Buchanan's notes speak of 
deserted fielda and scanty population. 

These sizne met himat every step. Fo aponks of the dami- 

nions of the Nelaishwer Raja ag exceedingly depopulated by 
war and by famine ;” “ the inner parts of the country are much 
over-grown with woods, and are very thinly inhabited.” Of 
the uppor land, even round the Fort of Hossadroog, he writes : 
Tt ibn now waate, but when there were plenty of people, it 
wae cultivated with ragy, horae gram, seanmnim, and different 
pulses.” “ Still,” he romurka furthor on, more grain is raved 
in the country thin the amiull number of inhabitants can con- 
sume. ‘Lhe people are accused by the Talhsiklar of exceasive 
indolence and of drunkenness, vices which he attributes to 
the constint troubles which prevailed during the government 
of the Sultan.” “ Very few of the landlords remnin, and even 
the mortanagees are ready to give up all the land which they 
eannot cultivate, with their own stock, to any one who will 
pay the land-in.” 
The country thas described by Buchanan in 1801, is, after 
the Inpse of fifty-two years, one of the most flouri-hing portions 
of # prosperous province, and there is, perhaps, no portion 
which exhibits uiore distinctly tho effects of a ectiled Go- 
yernment, 

The Nelaishwer Rajas arc now pensioners, and extensive 
Jandholders, living on their estates, and possessing « great deal 
of hereditary influence over the Nayra of the district, but 
without political authority. The tract above described, com- 
prises an area of 440 equare miles, extending from the 
rén-sonst to the watershed of the Ghita It containaa popula- 
tion of 48,719 souls, or 110 to the square mile, that is, it 
38 more populous than Scotland. Conswering how great a por- 
tion of its surface is oceupied by rugged mountaina, broad 
rivers and estuarics, nnd a wide sea margin of barren sand, this 
is a great density of the population. The higher lands de~ 
scribed by Buchanan again bear their crops of pulses and 
rogvy, and even the wooded Inndsa of the interior are eagerly 
contended for, and put under periodical crops. In fact, so far 
from moitgagees abandoning their claima, 20 great is the 
demand for land, thrt the period of fallow, if it may be so called, 
for Coomery cultiyation* has been reduced from twelve, to nine 
and eight yeara, 
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This adyanos haa not been unattended by some concomitant 
evils. The Inndlorda are become very wealthy, but tho previous 
hiatory of the country haa left its traces apparent in ita present 
condition, The rich are very rich; the poor are very poor. 
The land has fallen chiefly into the hands of tho influential 
families among the Nayra, « very few wealthy Moplahs, and 
the Pagodas. Thera is 9 struggle on the part of the poorer 
Moplaha to obtain holdings direct from the Government, and 
to rid themselves of the claima of the pretended lords of the 
soil. But as fur aa wide-spread plantations, extended clearan- 
cea, incrensed trade, improved houses, and the enhanced value 
of land indicate proaperity, the signa of it are seen on every 
side, 

From Malayala the traveller pngaed into Tulava, the cantral 
division of Canara, in which the capital Mangalore ia placed. 
We accompany him only to find similar traces of depopulation 
and euffering, Even the fertile valley of the Naitravati, on 
which the capital stands, wae but partially cultivated. The 
most induatrious cultivators, the Chriatiang, had been driven into 
exile, and the pepper gardena wantonly destroyed Ly Tippoo, to 
injure the commerce of the English; the ravages of the Raja 
of Coorg, upon thia territory of his enemy, the Sultan, had not 
been Jess severe than those of the Sultaa himaclf, so that the 
unfortunate inhabitanta had suffered equally from their own 
rulers, and from foreign invasion, Soanty population, deserted 
villages, neglected roads, and the ravages of wild beasts, are the 
puucipal themes of Dr. Buchanan's notes. 

Should a traveller in the present day follow the same route, 
he will traverse the valley of the Naitrivati by an excellent 
and well-bridged carriage road, and will sec on every side the 
mogt careful cultivation, Arriving at the town of Buntwal, the 
head of the navigation and the inland depét of the trade of 
Mangalore, he wil find three roads converging in this buay town, 
each crowded with the produce of Canara and Mysore. Coffea, 
tobacco, and rice, are the staple articles of trade, 

If we follow the traveller to the northern division, we have 
the following notice of the town of Coompta:—‘' About two 
coss from Huldeypure, I came,” he writes,‘ to a town named 
' Cumty. Ht seems to have been formerly a place of some 

note, Its lunes are straight, and fenced with stone walls, 

and it has many cocoanut gardens. Twice it had the mie- 
fortune of having Tippoo’s army encamped in its vicinity, and 
on both occasions it was burned down by somo of the 
irreguiare.” The trade of the port ia not even alluded to. 
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This town is now the commercial capital of North Canara, at 
which three Ghats from the upper country converge. ‘Lhe 
velue of the exports of last season was 61,564,228 rupeen, 
and the commerce gave employment to 1,00,830 tona of ship- 


ing. 
r tt would be uninteresting to general readers unacquainted 
with the country, to continue local deacriptions auch as these; 
suffice it to any that, through the whole of the tour, Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s notea tell the esme tale. We have allusions to pi:ites 
still infeating the coast, and cutling out boats from the rivers, 
and we have euch tablea of exporta and importa as prove that 
commerce had almost dezerted the land, In contrast with this 

icture, we have, at the end of hulf a century, the following 
ending facte. The population, which amounted to 5,92,000, 
when the country came under our Government, haa incrensed 
to 9.99,011, thatisto say, it hagsall but doubled, The land, which 
Buchanan described as abandoned! even by mortzarees, is sale~ 
able, wherever a distinct title can be established, at sixteen years’ 
purchase, nnd often even higher. The country, whose agricul- 
ture aud intand commerce in 1800 enabled it to feed a popula- 
tion of 592,000, and to export a aurplua of 4,00,256 maunds 
of rice, now feeda an additional population of 400,000 aouls, 
and exports 13,15,564 maaonds. The general exporta of the 
P ovince, which mn 1800 wero valued at little more than 8,80,000 
rupees, have 13en in 1852-3 to more than 73,00,000 rupees. In 
a country which was found destituic of roada, there are now 600 
miles of good catt roads, Where no wheeled-carriage, except 
Tippoo’s and General Mathew’s guns, were ever seen, thero 
aro DOW #1X passes through the mountains, adapted to carta, and 
a seventh under construction; and carts from the upper country 
are counted by hundreds. 

The extension of agriculture must be deduced from the 
above facts, from the riging value of land, the increased exporte 
with increased population, and from the fact that these are 
uecompanied by lower prices. There are no accurate accounts 
of the cultivated area. 

Scarcely less satisfactory than these general atatemonta, is 
the fact that improvement is advancing with accelerated pace, 
a remark which applies to the resources of the district, but still 
more to tta inland commerce, The human race is of slow 
growth, oud ao, according to Lord Chatham, ia confidence. It 
required the lapse of many yenra for a new generation to reach 
maturity, and for industry to recover heart. Up to 1830 we 
finda finctuating aod even a declining revenue. Bat from 
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that time we have aateady increase. The Innd revenue, which at 
the end of thirty years scarcely excecded the collections of the 
first yeura of our Government, and averaged about sixteen 
lakis of rapees, has steadily advanced to eighteen lakhs. 
The salt revenue, which holds the place of the excise re- 
venue of England ag an indication of the state. of the 
country, hea nearly dowbled in the same time. It has rian 
from about two and a half lakhs to nearly five Inkha of rupees; 
and the same may be said of the exciac on apirita, while the 
renta of the ferries, (the turnpikea of the district and the 
index of its traffic) linve risen from 3,000 to more than 10,000 
rupees, 

hile the staple products of the district chow « very large 
increase, two different tradea have sprung up of late yeurs, 
one in the north and one in the south of the province, and 
each ia yearly increasing in importance. Neither cotton nor 
coffee finds even a place in Buchanan's teblea. The valuc of 
the cotton now exported from Coompta, haa risen to 42,72,744 
rupees, and the cofles exported from Mangalore, is upwards of 
1,000 tona, of the value of 2.22,000 rupees. 

So recent and rapid hag been the development of these trades, 
that the increase in coffee has bean from 474 candies, the aver- 
ago from 1833 to 1837, to4,117,the present export. The 
exporta of cotton, which from 1933 to 1837 averaged 9,721 
eandies, have risen to 71,261.* 

From the contemplation of facts such as these, we are na- 
turnily led to a survey of tho financial measures which have 
been concurrent with this development of the resources of the 
province, and to the enquiry whether facta, which appear to us 
eminently gratifying, have resulted from any disiiuet measures 
of the Government, or have been the growth merely of peice 
and indigenous industry. Tv follow out this enquiry, wa shell 
sketch the financial history of the district in as few woids ua 
We Can. 

Each field or garden, or group of ficlds or gardens, belong- 
ing to the same proprietor, was under the ancient government 
entered in his account, called in the Native language “« wurg,” 
and for the aggregate aesessmeut of these lands the “wurgdac” 
was respondible. The plots might be in different parte of the 
village, or in separate villages, or ever in separate Mouzas, but if 
entered in the name of one proprietor, they became an integral 


* In the above ficures the revenge derived from tha Coorg territory, added in 
JBS4, 14 omitted, In references to the salt revenue, it is necessary to that the 
price 425 ralscd between the two periods of comparison. 
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pert of his holding. The name “ wurg” insensibly passed 
from the account to the land, and has been translated by the 
word “ estate,” and if it ia kept in mind that the lands conati- 
tuting these estates are often widely scattered, the term is 
aufficiently couect. Thus the proprietory lands of the dis- 
tricts were found, on our accession, grouped into about fifty 
thousand estates of tha most varied dimensions. The original 
claim of Government upon these estates was the Bednore 
nesessuent, said to hava been originally one-sixth of the 
roduce, nacertained by a survey (without measurement) of the 
and, ‘This nsaessiment, called the “ shiat,” was recorded in the 
village accounta aguinst each estate, Tothis wereadded, under 
every conceivable name, the exactions of the lite Government. 
These went by the name of “ shamil,” or additions. 

Munro's firet measure was to record all tha demanda he 
found upon these estates, and the shist and shamil of ench 
estate formed the “ beriz,” or assesament to which the holder 
of the estate found hunself liable under our Government, 

Munro considered, that aa Collector, he was bound to realize 
as large a portion of the revenues caded to us by the Sultan, 
as he could do without severity, and that it was the fuaction of 
Goveroment alone to surrender the righi« it had won: the 
refractory epirit displiyed by the dandholdera, ulso showed 
him that indulgence would be viewed ug weakness Jt was 
for him, he said, to make the duty casy to his succes- 
sola. Where there has been nothing but anarchy for the 
© Jast eeven ye ra,” he wrote, “order can only be established 
‘by being inflexible—indulgence can be thought of after- 
* wards,” 

He therefore made his collection as high as he thought the 
state of the country permitted, but told the Government distinct- 
ly that if the country was to flourish, they must abandon the 
greater portion of Tippoo’s exactions. He drew up, at a later 
date, a standard of reductions for different portions of the 
district. 

Unfortunately, no decided measures were taken, and for 
twenty years the subject continued under discussion, while 
the settlement was made on the principle of taking as much of 
the beriz aa the circumstances of the proprietors admitted ; and 
since the salt monopoly and the tobacco monopoly, as well ae 
the stamp duties, were added to the taxation, the country did 
not show signa of prosperity, On the contrary, a spirit of 
discontent appeared among the people, which, after fourteen 
years of experience, Rerd attributed to over-taxation. 
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That the district was really more highly taxed than the 
reat of the Presidency, may well be doubted; but there is, per- 
haps, no other district where there is a body of people, every 
one of whom haa, in his family, documents or traditions, 
which prove an ensier tenure of their patrimony to have once 
been their lot. The Government were convinced that some 
measures of relief were necessary, and those which they 
adopted were eminently beneficial. An enquiry was made into 
the capabilities of the estates, and taking the nverage of pre- 
vious collections a3 the atandard, where the estatea had been 
regularly cultivated, and in other cagea a discretionary maxi- 
mum founded upon the estimated produce of the half cultivat- 
ed estates, and assigning a period for the gradual collection 
of this, the eatates of the district were relieved from a 
demand of 1,74,000 rupees, which hung over them, and the 
profita of increased industry are thus aecured to their owners, 
At the anme time ihe languishing commerce of the const was 
revived by a reduction of the duty on rice, from ten to three 
per cent., rt a sacrifice of 1,40,000 rupees. 

From this time the prosperity of the district may be dated ; 
but ita progress was comparatively slow, and in 1830 fresh 
troubles occurred; and a passive resistance of taxation was 
again organized, but one which in thie ease is not to be 
attributed to fiaeal causer. 

From ebout the year 1833, the tide of tho improvement 
which we have described above, set in, and has been steady and 
rapid ; and within that period the following meagures have been 
oarried ont. 

The demand upon a large number of estates, which failed 
to come up to the reduced standard, or to which the previous 
revision liad not extended, was reduced to an amount adjusted 
to their capabilities. The effect of this has been most remark- 
able, and agriculture has made a great advance. The pressure 
thoa withdrawn, was a sum never really added to the revenues 
of the state, while it disheartened the Iandholder, and discouraged 
improvement. From the date of ita withdrawal, the increase 
of the Government revenue haa been unchecked. 

The next prent measure of relief was the abolition of the 
transit doties, With a frontier of 300 miles, these pressed 
with perhaps grester severity upon this than upon other 
districts, and under this bead was included an exciae upon the 
staple producta, betclout, pepper, and cardamums, This mes- 
sure relieved the province from taxation to the extent of 
3,00,000 rupees, and has changed the entire state of the 
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garden cultivators, from one of indebtedness and poverty, to 
uffluence and content, 

The abolition of sea customs from port to port, and of all 
duty on cotton in transit to Bombay, has effected for the sea- 
borne trade what the last great measure liad done for that of 
the interior, and nearly a similar gum of 3,00,000 hag been re- 
mitted to the iradere of the coast. 

A. atill greater boon has since been conferred. A. tobacco 
monopoly had been established in this province, and taxation 
could not possibly assume a worse form; aud not only were its 
own inherent evila of the greatest magnitude, but so long as it 
existed, the abolition of the transit duties failed of half ita 
advantages. Search on the frontier, domiciliary 1wite, aud 
oppression of every kind, could still be practised under the pre- 
text of zeal for the interest of Government. This has now been 
swept away, and the country is released of a taxation which 
may be reckoned at 2,00,000 rupees, 

oncurrently with thesc measures, there has been pteady 
advance in the recognition of the claims of a large province 
to the aid of Government, in the construction of public roada, 
Since 1837 above 5,00,000 rupees have been expended, we 
will not say on the improvement, but in the creation of public 
roads, chiefly from the coast, through the line of mountaing, to 
the table land of Mysore, Bellary, and Darwar; and most 
amply has the expenditure been reimbursed. Every year, for 
the last seventeen years, lua seen many miles of road opened to 
commerce, and it has scen them crowded, as soon as made, by 
thousands of bullocks aud hundreds of carts. In a country 
where this first duty of the raling power had been neglected, 
from na traditionary ae to the present time, what could be 
done in fifteen years with small means, is but a fraction of what 
is due to the country; but it marks a most important era in 
its progress. 

ithin the same period slavery has been abolished, and a 
population of 1,18,630 soula have been emancipated from a 
couplete though mild servitude, and made the proprietors of 
their own industry, 

To sum up the results of ihese measures, nnd to ahow at a 
glance the progress of tho last twenty years, we repent the 

gures above piven, with a few addiiione, in a tabular form. 
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We do not think that any one can read the facts which we 
have now Jaid before him, ¥ithout coming to the conclusion, that 
under the Government which has existed for about half a cen- 
tury, a province which had been reduced to a atate of great mise- 
ry, by a long period of oppreasion, and, which came into our poss- 
easion in an exhausted atate, has, in a most remarkable degree, 
revived from ita fallen fortunca, and ig ndyancing rapidly in the 
course of improvement; and that this effect haa reaulted,—rat, 
from the repose which a strong paramount power has afforded, and 
racondly, from 2 course of liberal policy which haa been followed out 
in late yeara: nor do we think that he will fail to conceiva that 
the institutions of the country must be such as tand to the ad- 
yancement of the people insocial progress, if oni peace, security 
of tenure, and moderation in taxation, nllow of the free opcra- 
tion of induatry and enterprise. 

If then, we be asked, what ia the Jeading principie in 
the institutions of tha country upon which we should fix as 
chiefly affecting the condition of the people, we anewer, without 
fear of contradiction, a Ryotwari tenure, the “ magic of pro- 
perty ;"* of individual private property, We have described « 
country in which there are no traces of village communities 
holding the Jand in common, of Zenindari tenures, of mowzn- 
wa aesessment, or of village leases, but one in which the 
settlement hos invariably been made with the propiictor of 
each holding, smail or great, and property hag been allowed to 
run into maeses, or to divide into fragments, ncoording to tho 
natural course of human nffaira, and the existing lawa of in- 
heritance. Owing to that marked feature in ita climate, to 
which we before alluded, which has made every separate hold- 

ing independent of its neighbour, and the absence of that 

asp upon the land which Govorninent posserses, wherever 
ita cultivation is dependent upon Jarge works of irrigntion, 
through all the changes of Grovernment, and all the periods of 
anarchy, the Ryotwari tenure haa remained uninfringed. 

It is not therefore without an object that wo have, at the pre- 
sent moment, attempted to bring the above fnets before our 
readers. In September last we published an article on the 
Madras Land Revenue, in which we endeavoured to show that 
Ryotwari tenure and over-ssseasnent had often been blended 
together, a0 that the evils of one have been attiibuted to tha 
otlier. This position has been disputed by many, and it has 
been said that there is in Ryotwari tenure something inherent- 
ly repressive ; and os it isa point which we deem of grent im- 
portance, we hive thought that it would be useful to ascertain 
what are the effects of Ryotowari tenure, under a light nassesa- 
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ment when the two have been found in conjunction. This is a 
fair line of argument. In the province which we have de- 
ecribed, Ryotwari tenure has existed from the remotest re- 
corded period, and as long as the sascasment waa licht, the 
province ia proved, by concurring evidence, to have bean most 
flourishing. Exaction pressed it to the earth, bat no sooner 
waa the pressure diminiahed, than it recovered, in proportion 
to the diminution, with an elasticity which has not, we think, 
appeared to be inkerent in other institutions in the same 
eproe. 

f the arzumenta which we have drawn from the facts and 
figured statements given above, are ¢orrect, namely, that the 
district which we have described has advanced in a remarkable 
moanneér in ali those circumstances which are neually taken as 
indicationa of national prosperity, it must, we think, be admit- 
ted that there ia not, in Ryotwari tenure, any thing essentially 
repreaaive, but the contrary. 

t may be eaid, perhaps, that we have desaribed a syatem vory 
different from what ia usually understood by a Madrasa Ryot- 
wari tenure. We have shown that the lind is grouped into 
estates, and it would appear thatall improvements effected upon 
these holdings are unaccompanicd by any incrensed demand; 
and to thia may be added the fact that, in the course of genera- 
tions, and under fraquent changes of Government, many en- 
cronchments have been made on the eurrounding waate, till the 
assesament on many of the holdings has virtually been greatly 
reduced.* But what is thia but to show that there is no ne- 
cessary connexion between Ryotwarl tenure and ezther over- 
assessment, or the taxation of improvements; and if, freed from 
this weight, Ryotwari tenura Proved to be admirably 
adapted to developing the reacurees of a country, by stimulat- 
ing the industry of the people, is it not a fair inference that 
by designedly and deliberately following elsewhere the course 
which has been the growth of ciroumatances in this inatance, 
the resulta will be the same ? 

It is to offer this view of the subject that we have thus 
brought forward the above very slight sketch of a province 
in which there era now fifty-five thousand proprietors of lands, 


* Feom this and ather canves, tha adscarment hay become extremely nnequal. In 
many paris of the district it in etl far too high, while in others the Goverument does 
not redeive ite fair dues. The absence of any survey, and the ill-defined lint of 
the estates, Rive op ities for furthor annual encroachments on the waste lands ; 
and it ls doubtfal w any meneure, short of & general murvey, will enlve the many 
difficulties by which the revenue management of the province is perplexed. Hut 
this question, and others atill onder disenssion, wa have not touched upon, as they do 
not seem to aA to affect the general argument. 


al 
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paying the land tax direct to the Government, often in minute 
sums; and yet in which the revenue is collected with osae, aa it 
always will be where the land bas saleable value. There are, 
at present, in Canam, fifty-five thousand holdings, of which 
nineteen thousand pay less than ten rupees a year, and yet sales 
for arrears of reyenua are almost unknown, and the reference 
to the European officer is as frequentiy on the question, who 
shall be allowed to pay, as who shall be made to pay, the dues 
of Government, The rent-roll of the whele district we ap- 
pend in a note.* 

The tenure then is certainly essentially Ry otwari; but with 
those measures which have reduced taxation, and raised the 
value of land till it ia saleable throughovt the district, except 
in the jungly and unhealthy, or thinly peopled portions, have 
disappeared those evils which havea been represented ne inhe- 
rent in the syatem. In the coast talooke, annual scrutiny is 
unknown, and the landholder, thoroughly aware of the amount 
of his assesament, may pny it and stand independent of the Re- 
venue officer. Tho yearly settlement of the Cusbah talook, 
paying a revenue of more than two lukhe of rupees, occupies 
two afterncona; because the cultivable land ia all appropriated 


« Abstract of the Heni-roll af the Canara district. 
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Ryote paying 1,000 rupees and upwards.... ... 
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The collections of the Land Revenue are made with strikiog punctuality, and the 

balances irrecoverable are of the most trifling amount. Those strock in the last 

firs on mecount of losses by floods, or fire, or other causes, contrasted with the 
tof the year, afford convincing of this, 
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and all saleable: and the time occupied ia the settlement of 
other talooks ia cxactly in an inverue ratio to the saleable va- 
Fue of the land, increasing inwards from the const to those 
tracts where cultivation is still struggling with the jungle. 

The landed property of the district ia grouping itself into 
holdings of every size, and while on the one hand the commer- 
cial, and what may be called the intellectual, classes, the servants 
of Government, the court pleaders, &c., invest their property in 
land whenever they are able to obtain it, and thus a new 
Inndiord class intermediate between the actual cultivatora and 
the Government ia spontancously growing up,—-on the other a 
numerous class of able-bodied men are rendy to give their 
labour for daily hire, and, when the harvest of the coaat 
ig completed, proceed above the Ghata to gather in the 
later crops of that elevation, or to labour in the Betel 
or pepper gardens. For the public worka there is never 
any difficulty in collecting two or threo hundred efficient 
workmen. Here, therefore, the supposed equalizing and 
impoverishing effects of Kyotwari tenure do not appear; 
but, with a growth proportioned to the net profit left to the 
owner, & new proprietary body ia extending, and the com- 
plaint in the province is, that such is the case, that eatates 
aplit to pieces by the Hindu law of inherttanca, and the family 
divisions which it entails, ara passing from the hereditary re- 
sident proprietora to the moneyed classes of the towna This 
transfer from one clasa to another* ia not due to any effect of 
Ryotwari tenure, but sriees from the same procese of “ morcelle- 
ment” aa ia in progress in France, and ia other parts of Eu- 
rope, under the law which compels the division of inherited 
property among all the children; and it ia aided in Cunara by 
that most pernicious law by which property descends to the 
sister's children, an endless source of family diaunion, fraud, 
and waste.f 


.* Of the native servants now in the employment of Government exclusive of the 
heads of villages and other village officers) are the owners of 4,081 estates of 
various aleen, the ageregate asxoaament on whlch in He. 4%,508-13-3. 


¢ Sluce the above was written, wo bare most with the following pamage in The Fife 
and Letters af Nisbudr, which strikingly Ulostrates what wo bave hore stated. 
“To Westphal, and other parts, we hore in the entulled frec-Lolda an he 
yeomanry, in whom, wherever they exiat, we posreat & big d reapoctahle péensan 
» Wealthy pocugh to give r S008 a education, with the con- 
ecdlausness of an honorable descent, and m youth not depressed by poverty; and thos 
to add respectable mombers to the middle cl especially to the clergy of both 
eoufersions. But, wherever the Code Napoleon has Feen ntroduced, ita miherenta, 
who have guined the public ear by sami to he t 
»ingiet upon the divislbillty of laude Sroperty, They had alroady surrep- 
ob a confirmation of the French and Westphalian ordinances ; and 
thongh this is euspended, _byaven knows bow the matter will be decided at last! 
Tet, poopls hare their eyes, the examph of other Gorman countries, where 
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We are not arguing that where village communities exist in 
their integrity, and are in accordance with the feelings of the 
people, ?t would be advisable or just to break thom down; or 
that any one system would be applicable to the whole of India ; 
but we do argue that any endesvour artificially to create an 
intermediate proprietory body between the cultivators of the 
soil and the Government, be it composted of village corpora- 
tions, of Zemindars, or of farmore of the revenue, is unjust 
towards the present owners of the soil, and that such inatitu- 
tions must be injurious where they are not the apontancous 
growth of the country, and supported by the affections of the 

eople. Where none euch are found, a Ryotwari settlement 
m3, we believe, the only juet and wise measure that oan be 
adopted, and, when a Ryotwari eettlement has once been made, 
to attempt any other would, we are persuaded, be a step back- 
warde. 

We cannot for a moment believe that any change will ever be 
made in Sir Thomas Munro’s settlements, further than by 
developing them, by mearures euch aa thease which have been 
traced in the history of this province; but at the present mo- 
ment, when those who profess to speak the eeptimenta of the 
people of India, have been led to record, ina deliberate petition 
to Parliament, sentiments adverse to the opinion of tha preatest 
and wisest man that ove ruled over them, and to suggest 
measures destructive of that individual property which can 
best draw forth the industry of a nation and eave the humble 
from oppression, we have thought that it might not be useless 
to offer other views as fair matter for candid digcuasion ; and we 
are eatiafied that those who have represented the people of the 
Madras Presidency as adverae to the system of Munro, ma 
hava uttered the sentiments of a few persona at the capital, 
but have not expressed the feelings of the body of the people. 


thia cursed Giviaibility han exteted for ares, and the whole egricultcral population 
are beggart. Fo the of Montanban, now belonulng to Neway, no dopaty 
ean be chosen for the Tet, because it doe not coutam a single alactor. 
qualification for an elector consists In paying one florin (16. SL) land-tax, This 
sounds lncredi ble, but my informant lives close te the district, and has known that 
part of the country from his infancy. There, on the Rhine, the larger estates ara 
entirely disappearing, sai the amatiler ones are conatandly divided, and sub-divided ; 
and what a class are the peasantry! An eutate which is conaidered ons of the 
largest, was latelracld for 65,00! francs (25,400) Manufacturers, advocates, 
&c,, boy plots of land, and farm them cui, 90 that in the neighborhood of the 
tha peasant proprietor are vanishing, as in ltaly.—Miebuke’s Life, Fol. li, 
arene then wo atom be Healy miliar to those teh are been plait 
I are Dot to machinery 

the land tax is collected, bat to the law which in breakjog every landed 


pleces—snd is ually the landlords, end the peasay 
Pr erope, nud the Zemindarl ecbates the Ryotwari holdings of India. 
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We are sure that, if the real desires of the great body of the 
landholders of Madrasa, emull and great, bad been truly repre- 
sented, it would have been compriged in these few words, “a 
light sesessment, and tenure direct from the Government.” 

In the Inte discussions much has been written on the relative 
merita of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, 
but we cannot but think that far too much stress has been 
laid on the system of collection, while a far more important 

uestion hae been Jeft in the back ground. That important ques 
tion ia, not what system of collection is beat, but what amount 
of taxation can a country bear; and it is idle to compare two 
eyaterne, if one is applicd to an oppressive, the other to an eauy 
taxation. It was with the object of bringing this view of the 
question prominently forward, that we endeavoured, ina former 
article, to institute a comparison botween a Ryotwari district 
of Madras and one of the districta of the N. VW. Provinces, 
and to show how much heavier is the pressure of taxation 
generally in Madras; artd it is with the same view that we 
have endeavoured to follow the results of the rradual alleviation 
of the burdens on the land, the Ryotwari system being main- 
tained in ite integrity, in the province we hava now described. 

If, in one part of Jodia we are expending millions to con- 
struct magnificent canals, and dispense the water at one or 
two Rupees per acre, and in another part we continue 
to demand 75 per cont of the produce, amounting to thirty 
rupees an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be 
mate between the village tenures of the one and the Ryotwari 
tenures of the other. Jt matters little what may be the course 
pursued for reducing the texation of the Madras districts; 
whether it be done by a direct sacrifica of revenue {as in 
Cawnpore) or by taking an overage of previous collections, 
and making this a maximum of demand, or by adding 20 much 
waste land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment 
to a moderate demand on the whole (as has virtually been done 
in Canara,) or whether all these be combined; whatever may 
be the course pursucd, the reductions which Sir T. Munro 
showed to be indispenaable, muet be carried out before his 
system can be condenmed. But if, when Ryotwari aseeeament 
has bean made os lilt aa that of the N. W., or as that of the 
Zeminderi estatea of Bengal, it faila to produce results as 
beneficial,—then, and then only, will it have been weighed io 
the balance and found wanting. 
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Ant. I{f.—1. Political Incidents of the Firat Burmese War, By 
Tho: Campbell Robertson. 


2. Commons’ Committee : Minutes of Evidence. 
3. Zhe Six Travels of John Baptista Tavernier. ( Translation. ) 


Burore Assam fell under the rule of the British Govera- 
ment, the country had, for o long period, been haraséed 
by the repeated invasions of savage tribes. Tho people, acat- 
tered abroad. and driven from their homes by the crushing op: 
pression of their barbarous conquerors, and the classes who 
cultivated the lands, had been empoverished by exactions, and 
brought to the lowest sintc of degradation by the tyrannical 
exercise of power, which deprived them of tho hard-earned 
fruite of their labours, Under their own Rajas, little or no 
protection was extended to the lower classes ayninat the op- 
pressions of the rich and powerful ; these below a cartain rank 
were not allowed to build a house, except with gable ends; and 
fo construct one with two round ont, waa considered high 
treason! [t waa also agninst coders for any but a noble, to 
wear a cloth reaching lower than the Knee, whilst those of the 
Doom tribe were maikel with a fish on the forehead, to pre- 
vent their being mistaken for more respectable people. In con- 
sequence of these luvs, and the absence of impartinl justice, a 
Jarya portion or the people had been reduced to slavery by the 
upper claases, and the widest differences obtained in the social 
scale, aa the Rajas, who respected no righta in their poorer 
aubjects, were in the constant habit of willing away. both men 
and lands, as a support for such Brahmins and noble families 
as could afford to make the necessary presents. 

The people, from the depressing effecta of such continued 
oppressiong, had been reduced to a condition of abject 
wretchedness, which destroyed in them any feelings of indc- 
pendence and courage they may have ever Porsested : those 
of the nobility, who retained any energy of character, were 
mostly noted for their barbarity and cruelty, but the greater 

rt of them had relapsed into a state of imbecility, caused 

y the indulgence in profligate habite, and were in fact depen- 
dent on their slavea for aubsistence. This miserable condition, 
60 prejudicial to hoth rich and poor, left the country an easy 
prey to the more hardy tribes on the frontiers, and such of the 

eople as possessed the necessary daring to engage in lawleas 
habite of plunder and the violent pureuit of wealth; and it 
ig therefore not to be wondered at, that the valley of Assam 
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should have offered auch a tempting field for the auccessive 
inroada of the Ahoma, Chutteahs, Moahmoreahe, Mattucke, 
Burmese, Booteahs, Dufflas, and Khosziahs, all of whom, within 
the Inat century or two, have plundered and devastated the 
country, and reduced the population from what it formerly 
was, when the country wae entirely cultivated—which there ia 
little doubt it waa at ona time—and left it to be occupied by 
the British Government, when all order had been destroyed, 
society ina state of wrack, the people deprived of their wealth 
by plunder, agriculture at the loweat ebb, and not one-tenth 
of the province under cultivation, 

Tn 1826 Assam was obtained from the Burmese by the treaty 
of Yandaboo, and measures were immediately taken to intro- 
duce order and peace throughout the country. The hill tribes 
were restrained from making inroads into the plaina, and the 
dacoita and depredators of all kinds were apprchended, and 
security afforded to all classes. Under the change of rulera, the 
aspect of affairs soon began ta improve, and hundreds of fami- 
lics, who had fled the country during the Burmese occupation, 
and had been residing in different parte of Bengal, now com- 
menced returning to their homes:—the officers of the former 
Assamese Government, who could not be provided with the 
meang of support by employment in the public service, wera 
granted liberal pensions, and those who had held fiscal charge 
of the divisions of the districts, were retained in their situa- 
tions, and as far aa possible, every care was taken not to deprive 
these men of the positions they had occupied in the former con- 
struction of society by too radical a change in the institutions 
of the country. As the proprietory right in the land in Asaam 
had always been considered aa yvosted in the Government for 
the time being, the former system of management, but conaj- 
derably improved and simplified, was continued, and the reve- 
nie collected through officers, of whom one is appointed to the 
charge of each estate, and who in some districts are called 
Moujadars, in othera Choudris and Patgiris, and who may 
therefore be considered to have a prescriptive right to these 
appointments. It was, however, found that the estates, called 

urgunnas or Moujas, required to be defined by laying down 
new boundaries, as they had become interlaced with each other, 
which would have occasioned many disputes, and led to much 
contention. A new arrangement, therefore, took place of all 
the Purguonas, &c,, each of which was formed into an eatate 
of a convenient size, and the ryots maintained in alt their 
juat pretensions ; and as no claims to the lands, or rents of any 
intermediate parties, (except the Lakhirajdars) had to be dealt 
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with, the ryota are acknowledged to have the only title to 
the possession of the land, which they have, sinca 1834, held 
under the protection of a Pottah direct from the Collestor of 
each district. Under this aystem, the ryota have, to a preat 
extent, recovered from the utter etate of depression to which 
they had been sunk, while the industrious among them are at 
the present time in as good, if not better, circumstances than 
any of the same class in other parta of India. This may be 
gathered from the fact, that whereas, on the firet accession of 
the British Government to the provinee, few amonget the 
common people wore possessed of any property, and had scarce- 
ly clothes enough to cover themselves, tha generality of 
them may now be seen to be well dressed, and to show signa 
of being in the possession of no few comforts ; in former times, 
auch a thing as pots and pane of metal were never to be met 
with in the Fonses of the ryots, who prepared their food im 
joints of bamboos, and ate their ments off tha leaves of the 
plantain tree; now, however, those who do not posses these 
necessary articlca of household uss, are the exception to 
the general rule: and for further proof that the people 
are really well off, it 13 only necessary to refer to the state 
of crime, which, except of a very petty nature, is now almost 
waknewn, and which, it may be remarked, is a sure si 
of prosperity among the people, as auch a state of things 
could not exist if men were driven to aeek a precarious 
subsistence by the commission of crime, either by the op- 
ressions of the rich, or for want of the means of secur- 
img an honest livelihood. The state of comfort enjoyed 
by the people at the preaent time, as compared with that of 
thirty yeara ago, therefore forma a very favourable contrast, 
and speaka well for the arrangemonots which have produced 
such happy results; and that the people have advanced as 
much in wealth ag comfort, may be inferred from the fact, tliat 
during the native ritle, it waa found impossible to collect 
from the district of Kamronp, the petty sum of 22,000 Naraini 
Rupess, equal te about 7,000 Company's Rupees, without 
resorting to every species of cruelty ; whilet at present the 
gross revente of that district atnounta ta about three and « half 
aklis of Company's Rupece, which is realized with camperstive 
ease, and without having recourse te any except the ordinary 
meana of obtaining pray ment. 
The complete and substantial protectionaf the ryote from 
oppression always been the principal object, which it has 
been the desire of our rulers to attain, in all the arrangements 


made for the government of the country. This, it may be 
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asserted, bas boen fully acoomplished, and that without disturbing 
the existing relations of differant classes, Aaa body, the ryota 
of Assam may safely be maid to be far better off than those ia 
Bengal Proper, where they are subject to the will and pleasure 
of semindars, who in the treatment of their tenants are be- 
yond any control from the European representative of Govern- 
ment in charge of the district; and that the ryots of Ben- 
gal are shamefully pressed and cruelly ground down by the 
people whom the “fevislation of Lord Cornwallis bas oon 
stituted their Jorda and masters, and who treat them more 
as serfa than free men, thera cannot be a reasonable doubt; 
whereas the managers of estatea in Assam, being subjact to 
removal for mia-conduct, have the fear of dismissal always 
before their eyes, which, of itself, ia generally sufficient to re- 
strain them from the perpetration of any very gross acts of 
tyranny. The zemindari system of Bengal could not there- 
be introduced into Assam with any ce of benefiting 
the mass of the people, who have the greatest claim to the 
protection and eympat y of the rulers of the country ; neither 
would raising the present race of managers of estates to the 
rank and position of zemindars, be at all likely, eventually, to 
Prove advantageous to them, as the same reeult, judging from 
experiance, would be eura to occur in Assam, which hag hap- 
ened in Bengal, where the majority of the old families hava 
een sold out of their estates, and those of the atest 
respectability reduced to beggary. But if these objections 
exist against the introduction of the zemindari syatem, there 
are also many equally cogent, which may be urged against the 
parely ryotwari mode of settlement, as Known in the Madras 
residency, and for which but few advocates are to be found 
m these days. All ayateme appear to have their weak points, 
but this is genorally* acknowledged to be so cumbersome that 
st is quite unmanageable, on xccount of the endless detail which 
haa to be attended to by the officers of Government, who, 
being unable to with the mass of minutis, are obliged to 
leave the real working of the syatem to their native subordi- 
nates, to whom the aystem of assessing the value of crops and 
calculating the amount of remissions, affords the fullest op- 
portunities for peculation, and the receiving of bribes. Bat 
ides the impracticability of managing such a vast amount of 
petty detail, and keeping an efficient control over the whole 
system, it is extremely daxbtful whether it is the proper duty 


© Dut act wclversally. Wliness the lmmedintely preceding article—- Ed. C. FR. 
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of the Government to undertake tha office of direct inter- 
ference in the individual welfare of each separate ryot, 
and whether it is not preferable to make the ryot rely entirely 
on his own exertions, rather than to be dependent in any way 
on the assiatance of Government, which con only be but very 
ineffectually afforded, aud which, if withdrawn, must leave the 
ryote less capable of wonaging their own concerns. The 
eyetem of pure ryotwari, therefore, which contemplates go 
mach interference of the atate with the most ordinary laboura 
of individuals, cannot be said to contain within itself any 
principle of self-progreaa, and is not such aa will eventually 
18 found the best adapted to pecure tu the masa of the people 
a state of permancnt prosperity. 

But if the ryotwari settlement, with khasa collections, ia at 
best but a doubtful good to the lower clauses, it never could 
be advisable to put im practice where its introduction would 
occasion the dismissal from their offices of nearly all the res- 
pectable people In « province, and thereby create an amount 
of suffering and destitution, as distres-ing to behold ag it would 
be inexpcdient to produce, If it be achnitted, that neither 
zemindari nor pure ryotwari would be suited to the contition of 
Assam, it might be asked, why could not the Mouzawari plan of 
management be adopted, as it crists in the Upper Provinces. 
It is usually admitted, that this plan has succecded better than 
any other yet tried in India; and many, from ita apparent 
success, have supposed it to ba the hest mode of dealing with the 
people which could be devised. This, however, is still but a 
matter of opinion, and it requires a jonger trial than has 
yet been given it, to prove whether it will evcntually stand the 
teat of time. It will of course be acknowledged by its greatest 
admirers, that to make it possible, this kind of settlement 
requires that a peculiar construction should exint in the com- 
ponent parte of each community, and that it is only applicable to 
villages, in which the communitica are perfect, or nearly eo, It 
1a Dot a mode of settlement, there/ore, which can be wudent will; 
and it may admit of a reasonnble doubt, whether the perfeot 
communities, now in exiatence, are Iikely long to continue 50, 
and whether it does not require the assiatance of some legal 
enactments to maintain them in their present condition, ao aa 
to ensure the continued working of the system; for as each 
member has a separate holding, to which a right of some 
kind must attach, it is not easy tg perceive how it would 
be possible to prevent a member parting with the right 
to hia share in any way he chose, or how the courta could 
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be restrained from selling in exeoution of a deoree pass 
ed against him, a man's right to a ehare, whether that 
right wero proprictory, or merely the right of pogseasion. 
Tt would in fact ba necessary to declare, that no rights 
of any kind should be traneferable, which would, by ren- 
dering the land unsuleable, make it no longer of auy mar-~ 
ketable value. It scema to be allowed, that the intrusion of 
Btrangcre into these model villages must be strictly guarded 
against. Neither, for the same reagona, would it be proper to 
allow any one of the members to forsake the calling to which he 
had been born. This, of course, was possible under [hindu laws, 
by which every man is condemned by caste to be just what 
his father was before him ; it does, in fact, represent the leading 
ilca of Tlindu society, whero a man who is born a barber is 
obliged to shave the whole village, aud each individual has 
an allotted share of duty to perform, out of the trammel 
of which he cannot swerve. But under such a code as 
this, it would scarcely be contended that room waa left 
for individual freedom of action, or that the advancement of 
civilization would not soon destroy a0 forcad a system. The 
iden of these villaze communities is therefore only adapted 
to barbarous times, and requires the perpetuation of Hindu 
custome to enable it to sland ite ground, but which the pro- 
greaa of events inuet be constantly tending to overthrow, and 
which it decidedly is not the call of the British Government to 
maintiin, It, therefore, certuinly docs appear unprebable, that 
the village communities, now in a atate of porfect organization, 
are at all likely to remain very long in their primitive con- 
dition ; the apirit of the age is against their continuince; and 
commuuian, although it ha» becu tried in Europe, bay only met 
with very limited success, and docs not appear to make much 
rogreas, As remarked by Mr. Campbell in his work on 
Modern India, it is woulerful that these corporations work so 
well as they do, and while he accepta the fact that they do 
work well, he goes on almost immediately after to mention, that 
in the provinces the communities have been, and still are being 
ruined. Thiz, of itself, would be enough to show that the aya- 
tem ia not compatible with the laws aa administered under the 
British Government; and as separate interests ariaa, and the 
bond of union becomes loosened by a diversity of causes, it ia 
natural to suppose that contentions and variances will occur, 
which will split up the communitics into opposite factions, and 
cause the members to separate at inst inte independent proprie- 
tors; no permanent good can therefore be expected to reault 
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benefit either to the ryots, or the families now holding fiscal 
charges, 

As rida the former, they would no longer receive that 
substantial protection againat oppression which is now afforded 
them, aaa farmer ia only removeable for neglecting to pay hia 
revenue, Knowing this, every means, legal and illegal, would be 
resorted to for compelling the ryots to pay whatever was de- 
manded ; fierce ep-country burkundazes would be entertained 
to terrify the people, and instead of being instruments in the 
hands of the Collector to improve the estates, the farmers 
would, to save themsclves from diamissal, think of little clse 
than how to devise schemes for squcezing the ryota, and soon 
revort to their old opprexeive hnbits, which it has taken yoars 
of care and attention to break thom off} but whieu at Isst 
has happily been attuined. Under the farming revulations, the 
Collector would no longer be regarded aa the protector of the 
ryots, aa he woukl nut have the power to interfere in their 
behalf, and all that a poor man could do when wronged, would 
be to bring a case against the farmer ia the Criminal or Sum- 
mary Suit Court, in which the chance of carrying hia case 
successfully through, against so powerful an antagonist, is so 
much against the weaker party, that it is better perhaps for tha 
ryot not to attempt it; fer even if auecessful, he renders his 
opponent an cnomy for life. To hand the ryot over to the tender 
mercy of a farmer of revenue, would therefore evidently be, to 
place hun ina worge position than that which he now occupies, 
which of it-elfis a sufficient reason againet its adoption, Bui it 
haa yet to be seen in whit way the managers of estates would 
be benefited by making them farmers They would, it might 
be urged, be freed from the fearof being diamiased for mis- 
conduct; but against thia they would have to sct off the dis- 
advantage of being subject to logsea enused by inundations, 
and the cutting away of land by rivera, for which remiysiona 
are now granted. The good men amonget them would therefore 
be decided losera hy the change, and as forthe bad ones, no 
one, it is suppeacd, would care much what became of them. 
Another evil attendant on farming is the option allowed of 
sub-letting, which enaulea the farmer himaelf to live away 
from the estote; and aa the Collector has no control over the 
selection of under-farinera, it would not be possible for him 
any longer to make arrangements for the affkirs of the eatates 
being conducted by the persous Lest fitted to advance their proa- 
perity, and some difficultics would also be thrown in the way of 
giving Gove mment srants of jungle wastes, as the farmers would 
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of course object to any interference of the Collector with the 
lands contained in their estates.* 

It ia supposed by many, that by giving a man a more perma- 
nent hold of an estate, he would feel a greater intcrcat in it, 
and do more to promote its improvement than if he were eub- 
ject to removal, or only obtained charge of ono on a elort lease, 
The truth of this proposition, however, when applied to tho 
natives of this country, docs not seem to be borne out by expe- 
rience, and never will operate in that way, until it 13 ;anible to 
instil into their minds the same views which would influenca 
au English pentloman in like circumstances. Tlie zemindars of 
Bengal, taken as a body, do nothing whatever to inprove their 
estates, and it ia only very lately that the fow really enlight- 
ened amongst them have made any exertions at all in that way. 
The inducement to a mere farmer would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be hardly sufficient to ensure the 
expenditure of much skill and money in making improvements. 
To warrant the laying-out of capitnl, a man muat feel the 
property on which it ia spent to be his own, go thot with this 
object in view, the granting of a Aemindari tenure would be 
more likely to suceced than merely letting out the evtates in 
farm. Lt will, however, be quite time for the Government 
to think of parting with ita AZemindari riglita, when the people 
of the country are fitted by education to vccupy euch a posi- 
tion, and are sufficiently civilized to enable them to ful- 
fil properly the duties which devolve on the proprictors of 
landed estates. 

Under the plan of management in force in Aesam, a great 


* Tt is aearcely necessary ta explain wilh reference to the sahject of farming, that 
Othooeh the sent would, according to the Fogle sense, be onderatodl i¢ mean 
that no ustate wie let aut al a certain reot te 4 person whe actually caltivates the 
laud at his own rivk, sdeh i814 no cans what the term feplies wlen taken in the 
Indian sense. The farmer at home may ie seen out of 9 morning saperintending 
the plyaghing of the fvlds, awl attending te Que chaining of the lund, urderlag a 
fence to be repaired here, or a catch to lie cleaned there; it bb his bushwss to eto Haat 
the farwing operations are ¢varrid on tn the best possible miuuer, fur having to 
all the Jann servants thor sages, hiv chauce of protit ay pendn on their labour b 
torned to the dest accuunt., ‘To rukenturm pay. tends netepsariiy, af a neatter 
course, ta improve it, aod in reddy uf fate in dada, nu doubt, the people af 
England think the same sort of thing takes place in this eventiy. This, however, is 
apreat mistako, fer lnnteod of the fudian faimer paying an} uttentzon to the fielda, 
the flovks and betds, ie heing werely a fanuer of the revenue, Tay be aeen pitting 
in his kacherd In state, ordermg tue or that nat ie be dhageed before him to poy 
hia rent, aud direetiug has property te be sold by auction if his threoty do not 
produce dhe desired elieet : these farmers have, io fact, volhing te dn with the lands 
whatever, Bs ib every cave the ryote iivld possesion uf the soil under some tenure, 
aubject wnly to the payment of a certuin rent—they are in pinic English bitte more 
than tas-gathorers; and whereas the inducements in the auc cose ull trod to the 
jmprovement of estates, the other, from there being no interest conferred in the | 
haa bot too often had tho opposite effcet of causing them to deterloraic, and ed 
lu the impoverishment and roin of the ryote. 
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dea) more is posmble than has been done, as no obstacles stand 
in the way of carrying out improvements to any extent. 
The Choudri, Patgiri, or Mouzadar, whichever title he 
may hold, instead of being a har, ia of the greatest assie- 
tance in the hands of an able Collector, in forwarding opera- 
tions for the good of the country: it is part of ina duty 
to aid in promoting the welfare of the ryote resident in tha 
Purgunna or Monja under his charge; and as agent, he 
should be tha right-hand man of the Collector in superintend- 
ing all worke designed to benefit the estates; he is especially 

uired to visit and inspect the Government vernacular 
echoole, and do his beat to aee that the acholars regular) 
attend,ond that the pandits do not neglect their daty; roads, suck 
o8 they are, are repaired under hia directiona; and the Col- 
lector, in visiting tha district cach year, points out and suggests 
many small works of utility, which, with proper management, 
can usually be executed without drawing upon the state for 
the expenditure of ita finances. A Collector, ta do lis duty, 
must attend to all mattera connected with improvemente in 
the district ; he should oriyinate and suggest plans for aduptiva, 
and see that they are properly performed by those in charge of 
estates; the general idea inuat be viven by hit, leaving all the 
detail to be carried out by his subordiaates. Under this eyatem, 
the Government have to lock to the exertiona of a European 

tleman to improve a district, instead of trusting to the 
natives of the country ; and which, the relative intellectual 
etute of tha two being consilered, is likely to suceeed the 
beat, it ia not dificult to decide, The duties of a Collector are, 
therefore, of great importance to the welfare of the people, 
and ag much must depend on the capacities of this officer, 
any one who considera he has done iis duty if he manages to 
realize the revenue, ja not a porson fit to hold the eppoiut- 
ment, and bas no business to undertake the office of a Collector 
in Assam, 

To ensute to Assam the blessings it now enjoys, and to 
promote ita general advancement, it is epecntially necessary, for 
come time at least, that the present orgauization of society 
should be maintained; it is suited to the condition of the 
country, and peculiarly well adapted to the state of a 
people just emerging out of the pale of barbariam. Under the 

t system the people ran be taught; and although there 
¥8 much in their accial condition which requires to be improved, 
the blemishes in their character cannot be shown to be dependent 
on, or in any way te be caugetl by, the general administration of 
their affairs. hat i» required to induce greater prosperity 
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among the people, ia tho infusion of cnergy and enterprize 
inte individual charucter; this must be a work of time, but it 
has alrendy been effected to an extent but little discernible 
to any, except those whoare intimately nequainted with their 
previous habits. At present the creat drawback to their ad- 
vancemeut is the exccesive and alinost universal indulgenco in 
the use of opium, which exerta a moat baneful effect on all 
Classes, but especially on the common people, who ure unable, 
like the rich, to counteract ita ill effects by the use of a nutriti- 
ous and generous diet: it consequenily preya on the vital of 
the poor, and oxhauate beth their streneth and tmweans of anp- 
port. Optum is, in fact, the curse of Assam, and until the peo- 
ple are prohibited fiom cultivating it for their own coneumption, 
it ia hopeless te expect any amelioration of the national charac- 
ter; there are porhaps no people on the face of the carth te 
whom nature has given a more fertile soil, and a country 
better adapted for the cultivation of all the more profitable ar- 
ticles of trade; and it is only their execésive Jozineas, and 
extromo ignorance of agricultury, that hinders their tuking the 
full advantave of the great capabilities of tha land. They are 
wor, hecanze they will net work; but when once they sre 
froken of the habit of using opium to excess, and the druz 
becomes an article of luxury, instead of betog in common u-o by 
every man, woman, and cluld, which at present is but too often 
the case amongst the lower orders,—then, and not till then, will 
a change for ile better take place in the disposition of tho 
Asmmese, and sloth and idlences disappear og their peculiar 
characteristic. 

There is another cauac which hasa very ilepressing effect 
on the people, and which has alwaye heen attended with tho 
anime resulia in all purta of the earth, namely, a great want 
of intercourae with the rest of the world. Assam is, in faci,’ 
almost isolated from all other countries, the valley being 
surrounded by impenetrable mouataina, inhabited by tribes of 
indigent aayazes, Strangers are seldom met with in any part of 
the country, a8 the rows which exist, lead to no place of wene- 
ral resort, and are not a thoroughfare from ona country to 
anotiur ; there is therefure a great stagnation of ideas among 
the ‘people themeclves, and the greatest dread is felt by most 
of them at the very thought of trusting themeclves below 
Gowalpnrah. Jor travel they have no inclination ; their experi- 
euce of men and mannors ia, therefure, mostly confined to what 
they may observe in the narrow limits of their own native 
villages; the roads which formerly did exist have nearly all 
fulion into disuse, nnd aro generally impassable from being 
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aver-grown with jungle ; this, however, is not a mattor of much 
moment, a8, With few exceptions, the lines of communication 
which had been constructed by the Assam Kingz, at a great ex- 
pense of men and labour, do not lead in directions now adapted 
to the requirewents of the country. What is now wanted ia, that 
two trunk roads, pasesble throughout the year for foot passen- 
gers and beasts of burden, alould be completed as soon as 
ossible: that on the aouth bank shoul) communicate with the 
istrict of Mymenszing in Bengal, and continue upwarda throuzh 
Gowalparah, Gowahatty, Nowgongz, Golnghaut, Jorehaut, Sib- 
bagur, and so on to Dibrooghur, the eapitel of Upper Asuam ; 
whilst that on the north bank would effect a junction with the 
road from Rungpore, and passing through Kungamattec, tra- 
varae the northern part of the Gowalparah district, and con- 
tinue east through the centre of the thickly populated parte 
of Kamroop, md proceed on to Mungledge in Durang Tezpore, 
ao little north of Bishnath and Luckimpore, from whence it 
might crosa the Brabmaputra, and join the roadon the south 
bank. These two main lines, with the rond already existing 
from Gowahatty acrosa the Cherra Hills to Sylhet, would an- 
awer all the purposes of rendering the province accessible 
from without, and admit of intercourse being kept up by land 
with all the neighbouring districts, which at present are cntire- 
ly cut off during a Preat part of the year, for want of preeable 
roads, to all those who do not possess the means of travelling Ly 
water, or whom this tedious and dangerous way of moving may 
not auit, It is true that the Drahmaputra, aaa natural hichway, 
afforde great facilities of communication, but during the raina 
the navigation is extremely hazardous, and scarcely passable 
for nny boate, except the canoes of the country and powerful 
steamers, ‘Lhe banks of the river being enbject to inundation, 
fre mostly covered with dense jungle, which makea tracking a 
rontter of preat difficulty ; it ix therefore only in the dry season 
that the Brahmaputra ja adapted for the passage of the ordi- 
nory country boats; and as at that time its course ie very circui- 
tous, and the channels near the shore greatly blocked up with 
Kend-banke, it takea a moderate eized boat, on nn average, six 
weeks to go from Dacca toGowshatty, a distance which a man 
might cosy walkin fifteen days, along a road kept in decent re- 
pair. Comparatively apeaking, few of the peopic of Assam posaens 
ta, as the Population ia principally confined to the interior, 
awny from the banks of the Brahmaputra, where but little 
use could be mado of them; roads are therefore quite as much 
required in Asenm na in other countries; but the Government 
can hardly be expected to provide for the construction of more 
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than the main lines, The Mofussil ronda, with branches from 
the trunk, might be very properly left to be mada or paid 
for by tha people of the eountry. For thia purpose a fund 
shonld be raised by assessment, a certain portion of which 
might be expended in keeping up serais (called Nomghors in 
Aeaam,) for travellers to rest in, digeing welle at the halting 
placea badly supplied with water, cleaning and repairing the 
tanks, planting trees along the roads, and kecping in order the 
village achool-houscs. 

In point of productivenesa, there is, perhape, no part of Iadia 
that surpasses Assam ; the aoil is rich and varied, and accord- 
ing te its elevation, Iand may be found adapted for nearly all 
the crops which are culturable in tropical climates, There are 
law laude and high lands, alluvial soils and clay soila, open 
pining and dense foresta—all of which ore suited for the 
growth of eome particular product In the hilly countries, 
which surround the valley, cotton is grown in considerable quan- 
tities, though of inferior quality; jac js also an article, which, 
in these hills, aa well aa in the plains, ia produced extensively, 
and is of a very good kind; munject and red chillies are 
likewise brought down for eale by the hill people, but not in 
great quantities ; these, however, with numerous other descrip 
tiona of produce, can all be cultivated with success in the hilly 
regions bordering on Assam, and the quantity produced at 
present could be increased to almost any extent, if the po- 
pulation were sufficient and their exertions properly di- 
rected. 

In the plaine, the crops mostly in favour with the natives, 
are Tice of all kinda, muatard sced, opium, pulses, sugar-cane, alk 
and cotton, the last of which ia mostly used up in the manu- 
facture of home fabrics; it muat, however, be allowed, that in 
the cultivation of these articles, very little knowledge of farm- 
ing ia brought inte operation, and the least posmble labour 
expended in rearing them. The people almost seem to think 
that Nature should aupply all their wants, and that crops, 
which will not grow epontancously, nre scarcely fit to be cul- 
tivated; the extrema fertility of the sil, and the little labour 
required in agriculture, has, no doubt, tended very much to 
induce thesa habita of idlencus, and want of active exertion, 
ao observable in ofl the people of the province. It ia therefore 
not to be wondered at, that labour ebould be difficult to obtain 
for hire, as a man haa only to provide himealf with a pair of 
Lbullocks and a few of the moat simple agricultural jaet: anicuts, 
select a piece of land to bis liking, of which there ig plenty 
te be bad in ail quarters, and witl» the expenditura of the 
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most limited amount of labour, he is nonrly certain to 
provide himself with all the actual necessaries of life. 

Tio want of Isbour ia certainly the grentest difficulty 
which European apeculators have to contend with in eatablish- 
ing ani carrying on any fuctoriea in Assam. During tha cold 
weather, after the summer crop of rice hue been gathered in, 
Jaboprers are obtainabla in large numbera, and may be prevail- 
ed upon to stay with their employers foraome monthe: the annual 
rains, however, no sooner act in, than off they ao to their rico 
fields, witch no ordinary rate of wages will induce them to 
desert. The people are in general ao well off at home, that three 
or four ruopoes a month is not louked upon ns sufficient 
compensation for the loss they would sustain by entirely 
giving op their own cultivation. Jt ia convequently impossible 
to caleulute with certainty on being able to keep together any 
number of labourers during the whole year. 

OF late years considerable attention has been attracted to the 
province by the decided succeas which has latterly attended the 
operations of the Aqam Tea Company. Ji is now a well-nscer- 
tained fact, that the cultivation and manufactwie of tea in Assam 
ia f pr ofitable speculation, and that ite aale ia ne longer dependent 
on the novelty of the articla; the extended production of thia 
commodity may therefore be looked for as a certain result of this 
success, and as there is land enough to accommodate all settlers 
for inany a year to come, the only thing which speculators and 
capitalists need be careful in providiug for, is the supply of 
sufficient labourers necessary to carry on their facturies, These, 
no doubt, are ebtainable from many of the orer-stocked dia- 
tricta of Bengal, from which the removal of a portion of their 
surplus population to Assam would be a mutual advantage, 
But besides tea there are many other articles of trade, the 
cultivation of which may be made to yield a profitable return, 
euch os vugar, coffee, Inc, many of tho fibrous grasees, and 
other products, all of which could be grown to any extent. 
Experimenta have been made of uniting in one conceru the 
manufacture of both tea ant sugar, which has been attended 
with marked success, as tea bein manufictured in ithe rains, 
and sugar in the dry weather, the great prere of work does 
not fallat once in both departments, which admits of ail the 
Jabourcra being kept in full work during the whole year round, 
by being employed alternately in one or tho othor according as 
circumstances may require. 

Without the importation of labourers, o1 the immigration of 

eople of their own accord into A«sam, it must be a very 
ong time indeed before the vust aroa of jungle wastes can be 
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reclaimed, The people of the country are not at all likely to 
extend their cultivation much beyond ite present limita; and 
far from an increase being probable juat at present, it is to be 
feared that an actual decrense will take place, on account of 
the great mortality among the people caused by cholera,and the 
destruction of tmmen-e numbers of cattle by a murrain during 
the last two years, Under the most favourable cireumatancea 
it would take a very long time before the nitural inerease 
amongat the ivhalitants themselves would be sufficient to 
bring the whole of the province under cultivation ; but if tmmi- 
gration could only once be establi-led, it would probably go on 
rapidly inci casing, 18 the agvicultural classes of Bengal would 
finl their position much improved by the change. In this 
way tho wilds of Assam night svon be teeming with happy 
people ; instead of preaenting the appearance of desolate wastes, 
the people of the country would alao be benefited by mix- 
ing with others, whose knowledge of agriculture is somewhat 
preatcr than their own, as example is alwaya better than 
precepts; wild beasts and imponctruble forests would soon be 
replaced by thriving familics and beautiful villages, traito 
would increnve, and wealth accumulate, and the valley again 
regain ita former amount of population said the blessings 
of peace and prosperity. 


Tiaving thug diacnased this question of the Land Revenue 
pretty fully, we ghall now indulve in some mizcellancous ob- 
servationa, partly augrosted by the publicationa whose titles 
stand at the head of this article, tlic fret two of which have 
appeared since the publication of our article on Agsam in 
N o XXXVIIL, and partly supplied from our own experience 
in the province. 

We cannot furetell,” eays Mr. Robertson, formerly Com- 
missiuner of Assam, “what the future historian will say of 
‘ the contest now in provess in the Irrawaddy, but it may be 
* gofely predicated of the list war with Ava, that it was not 
* morely just and necessary in its origin, but absolutely and 
positively unavoidable.” 

As might be naturally expected, many of Mr. Roberteon’s 
observations bear with much interest upon present circum- 
stances. Theo following, although not direstly connectad with 
Aacam, ig a well-told version uf an oft-told tale — 

«The position of the Bengal acpoy, as he is called from the 
* presidency to which he belongs, though Hindustani sepoy 
¢ would be the more distinctive title to give him, as he ia gene- 
¢ rally drawn from the provinces of the oiddle and upper Ganges, 
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ig one of the puazles proving of difficult solution to those who 
visit Indin for the firat tine at a mature age. Tho Ben 

sepoy is yirtualiy a mititia-man, one engaged for o servica 
limited to Hinde lami He can no moro be, with justice, 
required to serve beyond the limits of Hinduism, than an 
Englieh militia-man could, during the war in Europes, have 
been required to gerve out of the British islea, To embark 
on board ship, unlesa enlisted with that understanding, can, 
under no circumstances, be justly exacted of him. hen 
wanted Leyond seas, the practice in former daya was to 
announce the service, and call for volunteers; and it was thua 
that the native battalions were formed, which eo well upheld 
the character of the Bengal army in Egypt, ot the Mauritiua, 
and at Java. Since then the practice haa been introduced of 
raising bhattaliona for gencral service, in which the condition 
of entering ie, that the sepoy shall be prepared to embark if 
required, and this is the cnse with the whole native army at 
Madras. In reepect to such regiments, therefore, there is no 
difficulty ; but with the rest of the Bengal army, and, I believe, 
by far the best portion of it, there can be no doubt of the 
sepoy'e right to refuse to go on board « ship, and some doubt 
of our Government's right to send him, even by land, beyond 


the limits over which the Hindu faith prevails. 


« The order for certaia regiments at Barrackpore, near Cal- 
cutta, to move down to Chittagong and Arracan, had excited 
& spirit of discontent among the men, such as a Malcolm or 
an Ochterlony would. probably, have appeased, without fore 
or bloodshed, but which, under the handling of the chief 
military authoritica of the day, mon imperfectly acquainted 
with the character of the sepoy, and disdaiqing to humour 
his peculiarities, led, on the lat November, 1824, to one of 
the most deplorable ecencs recorded in the history of British 
ndin. 

“* The sepoy is, in some respecta, like a child in hia tempera- 
ment, and never waa his childish frywardneas more decided] 
evinced than on the occasion in question. The order resisted, 
was one to march without the ueual aid in the way of carriage, 
which circumstances rendered it impossible for the Govern- 
nent to aupply.. The sepoys were unreasonable and disobe- 
dient, but that they were not animated by any really malevo- 
lent spirit, is evident from the placo where their contumncy 
was displayed. 

6 Jf, instead of breaking out at Barrackpore, where regi- 
wents of Europeans were at hand to reduce thom, they had 
postponed the explosion, until after o few Jaye march towards 
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Chittagong, they would have had their officers in their power, 
and might have done what they liked. Thia considaration had 
no weight with those who had to deol with them, and who, 
acting in strict and somewhat pedantic conformity with Eure 
pean precedent, fixed a certain number of minutes for layiug 
own arma, and did every thing in that hard and dry manner, 
by which it is ee casy, la momenta of excitement, to push an 
Indian Prince to war, an Iadian eulject to revult, and an 
Indian soldier to mutiny. 
“ Jt is impossible to say precisely, at this distance of time, 
what could have been done; but nothing worse can be imagined 
than what wes done, in the opening of a firo from an almost 
meskod battery, upon men whose muskets, there is good reagon 
to believe, were unloaded, and then, furribile diets ? setting 
our own Lritish-born soldier to the dreadful task of treating 
hig ancic¢nt companion in arms, the Jack sepoy of the days 
of Lake, «a his fellest foe. . 
« So intense waa the jatcrest taken in this event by the native 
soldiery, that we discovered to our surprise, intellivence of 
the mutiny and ita suppression te have been received in the 
lines at Chittagong, before it reached General Morrison and 
myself, though it was tranamitted to ua by a special expresa, 
The effect produced on the sepoy miud, seemed to be one of 
horror and amazement. “ They are your own men whom you 
have been destroying,” aaiul an old native oflicer, in talking of 
thea matter, and seemed afraid te trust himeelf to say more. 
Among the Englieh residenta at Chittagong, then mostly mili- 
tary, the account of what had happened was received by some 
with concera, but by too many with undiesembled satisfaction. 
There was one person however, and he an officer of His 
Majesty's army, fresh from Europe, who seemed intuitively to 
take the humane, the enlightened, and the just view of the 
question. This wos the late Col. Grant, of the 54th foot, 
I gat noxt him at dinner, on the evening of tha day on which 
the news from Barrackpore had been received, and I remember 
well the contrast exhibited between hia calm clear-sighted 
reflections on what had happened, and the hasty passionate 
comments of many othera at the table.” 
Nearly thirty yeara have passed over this scene, and we 


may be thankful that the earth haa boen spared witnessing 
another Jike. They miyht be not unfreqaently precipitated. 
Only ten years back, some ticklish mattera occurred at the 
disbanding of the Upper Assam Sebundy corps. While a 
more recent difficulty waa occasioned, at the commencement 
of this second war against Burmah, concerning one of the most 
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distinguished regiments in India, hearing on ita coloura “* Sorin- 
gapatun,” © Candahar,” © Ghuzni,”  Caubul.” Honour be to 
the sentiments of the lita Col. Gat! How has the word 
* loyalty” been perverted nod abused to serve men’s bad and 
Belfigh passions | 

Elsewhere Mr. Robertson thus touches upon military mattera: 
and upen a eubject that baa been a good deol discussed of late, 
snd of which but one view seems to be taken by all who are 
qualified to form a judgment respecting it :— 

“1 shall make no apology for this treapaca upon what ie, per- 
* haps, exclusively soldier's wround, because the bias of the pre- 
sent day, towards an undue depreeition of native capncity, 
and a disregard for purely native fecliog, ia quite au strong 
among our countrymen in civil, ax among those in military 
situations of power aud conmind, This bins necessarily 
engenders a contemptuous benring towardaa people of keen 
susceptibility, who are more casily to be Jed by their attach- 
ment to individuals, than by their reverence for uny system, 
however wise and beneficial, 

This ia peculiarly the ense with the military classes of Upper 
Tniia, of whom the Bengal army is, or ought to be, composed ; 
and therefore these who wish the Bengal sacpoy to be what 
hia prodecessora were under Lake and Ocbterlony, should in- 

uire how thoae commandera conducted themvelves towards 
their native officers and wen, and try to regulate their own 
deportment accordingly. Ble worst of the repulsive ayotem 

18, that it produecs the very faulta which it imputes; for the 
men naturally become estrance (from superiors, who evince no 
sympathy for them. Allusion has been made to the days of 

uke and Ochterlony, but il is unnecessary to zo xo far back, 
to find proofs of what goud service acpoys may, under judicions 
management, be brought to render, 

* Almost simultaneously with the march on Arracan, Col. 
Alfred Itichurds waa cuployed, with an army consisting of 
nativea alone, in driving the Burmesc out of Assam. The 
present Sir Jamea Brooke, then a young Ensign, ecrving under 
Col. Tichards, had been allowed to act on a vugygestion of hig 
own, for supplying the want of cavalry tu Aasan, by selecting 
100 sepoys, whe could ride, and mounting thom on ponies 
taken from the enemy. 

“ Whicn, at the attack of Runjpore, inU pper Aseatn,this young 
officer fel}, as it was supposed, mortally wounded, one of hia 
own ‘diamounted troopers, employed with others in carrying 
him from the fieki, perceiving that his sword had fallen, exclaim 
od, «It ehall never be said that ary master loft the field with- 
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‘ out his sword,’ and ran back into the midai of the fire to 
look for it, 

 Thia little troop had always been employed under its juve- 
nile commander, in accompanytmg the Quarter Master General 
of the foree in Agsam, the Jate Capt. Neufville, and would, it 
may be eafely azsertod, have followed either of thosa two 
offirers on any enterprise, however dangerous. 

© Jf wo ask the reason, it waa not because the pepoya were 
much better than others, but simply, because their leaders 
were both of them men of enlarged ininds, and engaging man- 
ners, who did not think it beneath them to conciliate the affec- 
tions, a5 well ag to command the obedience, of thoac over whom 
© they were placed.” 

Similar testimony has been given by Lieut.-Genl. Sir George 
Pollock, before the Common,’ Committee. In his examination, 
he admitted a change in the relation between officers and 
sepoya, which he partly attributed to the eflert of the rystem 
of withdrawing so many of the former for civil staff pituations. 
He suggested, ag a jialliative, un encrease of the number of 
officers, but this remedy would not meet the case, It is nnt 
number only which is thua rendered deficient, but esprit dr 
corps. The interest of o soldier should lie in his proper profes- 
sion. The corpe should be his doniediam, 

Simultaneously, we find Mr. Marshman urzing lunitation 
to the period of service, and plainly designating a civilian 
waiting on after twenty or twenty-five years, ag staying “ loner 
than he ought to do.” Circulation of personne’ becomes as neces- 
gary in india as change of air. After so long enjoyment at 
the feast, the linea of Lucretiua nay be addresacd, though we 
would wish to see the good man enjoy a pension! 

4 Gar non, vt plenns vit consisa, Feces ; 
Aeqne sumone Capos Be diam, “tudte, qiietem ¢* 
Thus may one easy remedy be found. The two interests, the 
ammy anil the civil ctaff, may not be so separate from cach 
other. They may be furthered and promoted toyether. 

There ia recorded also, at this time, the deliberate and etrnest 
opinion delivered by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the perind 
haa now arrived, whon, instead of further augmentation, the 
military forces in India ought to be gre'tly reduced, for there 
is no longer the slighteat necessity for continuing to keep up 
“such & vast army. hy, surely Sir Charles must, in heart 
at least, be one of the peace party | 

We hazarded an opinion in our former article upon .Agsam, in 
favour of atamps aa a check upon vain litivation. Since then 
we learn that the present Deputy Commissioner haa hit upon 
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some other remedy instead, Thera can bo no doubt that 
gratuitous justice is the right principle. Government assumes 
80 tauch respecting territory, magistracy, taxation, and ao forth, 
that the least it can do in return ia to afford protection without 
farther payment. Nor can it even do this perfectly. Injury 
still goes on, atate machinery itaclf becomes imperfect and 
corrupt-—still it is bound to try to administer jnatice, and to pro- 
tect the righte and libertica of the peoplo, without extra expenzca, 
Wo therefore rejoice to heu of any better plan than stamps as a 
check upon frivolons casea. Kxpecially where the course of pro- 
ceedinga ia not rapid, but alow. We adniire the windings of the 
shining Dove bounding the fair shires of Stafford and Derby, 
bat can desery no beauty in a meandering mehidina, albeit 
we have heard “the luw’s delays,” (enumerated by the 
philosophical Prince of Denmark, amonz thosa ills of life 
which only religion can render supportable), represented 
ag mort delectable. Another desideratum is the power of 
enforvins ivcreeas Wheresa at prezent, if a plaintiif should 
at levath obtain a deerec in hia favour, he is sometincs obnox- 
ioua to the banter of the other side. 

Mr. Robertson's account of the meeting of the British and 
Burmese Comuntiesioners, ia curigua and suggestive. Here wore 
two parties mecting at Alelloun, and claiming, without any mie- 
giving, the right to dispose, as they pleased, of other countries, 
« British, Do you cede the four Provinces of Arracan ? 

« Burmese, e do. 
© Brith. Will you cedo Asean? 
« To thia no distinct reply could be obtatned, and after half 
ant hour of fruitless talk, a note-book was produced, in which 
one of the chicfs mute a memoranduin of the provinces requir- 
ed in ceasion, &e., &e., &e.” 
Thus, indeed, du men “ call the lands after their own names,” 
Truly, the kings af the gentiles exercive lordalip over then, 
and they that exercise authority upon them, arc called Lene- 
fuctors. ut,’ itis addad, “ yo shall not be vo.” Bunelactore ! 
yea, aa the Puulmist aryeth, “ wen will praise thee, when thou 
dovet wel) to thyaeli-” In fact, Wy what tithe can one gencrs- 
tion pogsces and monopolive, and bequeath tho soil of the earth, 
eo that they who como after shall be as interlopers upon suffer- 
ance? Ali the places taken before hand Ne roum leit. They 
had better po back again | 
The conclusion of Mr. Robertson's volume is full of temper- 
ate and enlivhtened observation, which reflects credit on the 
head and heart of the author. Wo commend the work to 
thoes who wish te form gz jurt judgment about our eénstcrn 
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frontier. The question about the annexation of Prome and 
Pegu, waa at that time debated and rejected. The boundary 
line, the nature of the country, the character of the people, 
wero discussed, and the number of troops necessary for auch @ 
frontier waa calculated at six Earopcan regiments, and s strong 
native force. 

* There is a peculinrity,” says Mr. Robertson, “in our rela- 
© tiona with the Burmese, which, of all our Indian rulers, the 
* Marquiaof Hastings alone seems clearly to have discerned. 
* That people does not form part of the great Indian family of 
* nations, What pasecs among them, docs not enter into the bill 
of fare served up to native quidnunca, Little or nothing of it 
would be known to Indian durbars, if it were not forced upon 
their notice, by our own indisorect disclosures, The liurmese 
are, as Mr. Prive said, children in knowledce, and it would be 
well if we wero to treat them as auch, and not allow avery 
burat of petulance, on their part, to hurry usinto wars, to be 
waged at the coat of the poor people of India.”"—* We our- 
selves give a factitious importance to Burmese surlinesa, 
and then ery out thatthe dignity of the British Government 
will suffer in the cyes of the natives, if the injury, of which 
they know nothing, be not avenged by a war for which they 
must pay.” —“* The assertion will be hooted at, but it may 
be maintained, thatthe Purmese hove made good Mr. Price’s 
prediction, in 1826, that they would never again seck a rupture 
with the British. Nov subsequent preparation, on their part, 
has ever evinced 3 consciousness of any thing having been done 
to provoke a war.”—“< The word and blow diplomacy haa a 
show of vigour to win the applause of the more ardent wor- 
shippers of progress; but itis not the diplomacy of Barry, 
Close, Malcolm, Elphinstone, or Metcalfo, in earlior daya; 
or of George Clerk, and Sutherland, who kept the Punjab and 
Rajputana quiet and friendly, during 2 more recent scason 
of disaster, when the hostility of those states would have 
worked our rain.’ 

“Tf, however, the system under which our Empire bas risen 
* and thriven, is to bo disexrded in our dealings with the ultra- 
* gangetic nations, would it not bo better thatthe Crown should 
* take all the countries east of the Yeomadong mountains, and 
‘form of them another culonial dependency Jika Caylon? 
‘ The coat of tha war now in promress, und of other wars 
* jooming in the distance, would then fall,asit ought to do, on 
* the people of Great Britain, and not on the natives of Ludia” 

At the meeting of the native community at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 29th of July last, the chairman, Raja Radlia- 
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kant Deb, Bahadur, is reported to have remarked, “as to the 
‘ increase of revenie, it may be eaid that it follows territorial 
‘ agprandizement, asa matter of course. Thia circumatance, 
* generally speaking, is a source of great gratification to us.” 
But an eminent modern Linglish economist, who has been 
eomparen to Spinoza, is far from confirming thie roay view. 
He says, “it turns out, that extension of empire is not ayno- 
‘ nymous with increase of wealth; but that, on the contrary, 
‘ azerowions, bred of the desire for torritorial gain, entail 
sf OBE.’ 


The following conversations with some young folk tn Assam, 
will give aome iden of the atate of sentiment prevailing 
amougut various classes of the community. They have nt 
least the incrit of being genuine, and may possesa some inter- 
est for the missionary and the philanthropist :— 


SIBEAM AND GENTLEMAN, 


G. Tell me, Sibram, when in company with other young 
men of Growhatty, do you ever converse about what 1a to come 
aftey death ? 

S. Yes, Sir, very frequently. 

G. And upon other subjects of religton ? 

S. Certainly. 

G, Your generation, I believe, do not cxactly, follow the 
creed of your fathers? 

S. Not strictly in all things 

G. You do not really worship idole? 

S. ( Sualing.) No, Sir, but some atill love te preserve an- 
cient cuatoms, like Baboo D. C, 

G. What then do you know, or believe, of God ? 

S. Wedonet know much We know God is great, and 
wise, and fine, and that He is angry with vice, and plensed 
with good, 

G. What do you know of God's will? 

S. We know but little, but our inward heart telle us in 
some measure what ts right, and what 1a wrong. 

G. And after denth, print then f bad 

S. Good people will be happy, but eople will be pu- 
nished. peop Peo] P 

G. Well, Pormanundch, have you been performing your 
poojab, that you come thus crowned with flowers? 


* Sovtal statistics, by Horbert Spencer, 
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Pur. Tam not in the habit of poojaing, Sir. 

G. low then do you worship the gods? 

Fur. Wego toa temple, and thera we meditate and pray. 

G, From book, or as you think at the moment ? 

Pur. From book 

G. According to you, when a man diea, what happens? 

Pur. His body becomes dizsolved. 

G. And his soul? 

fur. That docs not die, 

G. And ia the soul conscious of former existence ? 

Pur, No, Sir, it cannot remember. Otherwise wa should 
remember what we dil before. 

G. The aoul then lived before ? 

Pur. Of course, Sir, it 1a divine. 

G. And are earth, and stones, and trees divine ? 

Pur. No, Sir, they are not divine, 

G. Ia there no difference between the fate of good souls 
and of bad souls? 

Pur, By sin they become separate from God. 

G. The souls of men then continue to survive? 

Fur. Yes, Sir. 

G, In what manner? 

Per. In other forme. 

G. Ilow will the good and bad differ? 

Pur, The good will have better forma, and the bad will 
have worse forms. 

G. Explain farther. 

Pur. <A bad soul will be united to a duck or a cat, or some 
meaner form. 

G. How are you now inatructed ? 

Par. We have books, Sir, 10 our houses. 

G. Have you teachers to expluin the meaning ? 
» Pur, Formerly we used to have teachere, but now in Assam 
thore are few remaining, and they are very poor. 

G. Well, you may take leave now, and procend to your 
scholars. 

Pur, Very well. Good day, Sir. 





fF. Katiram, how is your father now ? 

K. In the game atate, Sir, as he has long been, or rather, he 
prows Worec. 

G. Tell ma hia present condition. 

K. Tis hands and feet, Sir, are now both gone, his arms 
sre stiff, and he can hardly bend them. Pieces of bone are 
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coming forth. His body feels as if inseote kept falling upon 
it, he can scarcely speak, and cannot cat or drin 

G. Docs he take any medicines? 

K. No, Sir, he now only wishes to appease the spirits. 

G. ds he an old man? 

K. Ue ie about forty years old, Sir; if he were not thus 
affocted, he would be strong, 

G. Ta his mind at case ? 

K. Yes, Sir, hia friends join to observe the customs, and 
Jend him aasistance. One thing he desires, with your aid, to 
collect together thoae of his own caste, and entertain them ata 
ineal, and make his aalaam, and receive their blesings, 

G. Very well, Katee, I will afford this, do you seo to the 
preparation. 

K. Uf you please, Sir, it should be to-morrow night. 

G. Very good. 

KK. (Salams and exit.) 





Occurrences like the following are not confined to Asam, 
but are common in all astern countrivs. 

Before going on board my boat, to proceed toTezpore, Joln- 
hu, an omedwar, related to my Tekelah, presented hintself 
with sume fuwers which he placed in my hand. Ie was an 
inteHivent well-disposed lad, who had been weiting patiently 
for employment, ond I said, that on my return he should wait 
attendance aud receive some kereky, until he could obtain oa 
situation. At this he went off, having made his salaam, in 
hich gicea. In the evening I went on beard, and moved the 
following morning. At that time cholera waa sweeping away 
the people of Gowhatty. Wo made a long trip to Tezpore, 
being delayed by the fitful weather after the vernal equinox. 
Ere arriving, we all, self, servants, maunjee, and boatmen, 
were expecting to hear news from our home at Gowhatty; in 
particular, Katiram chuprassec, who had left hia newly married 
wife, and knew that a letter from his cite that would have 
been despatched. He brought with speed a packet of daks, 
out of which I gave him an Aasainese Ietter. Ho retired 
forthwith to read it, and returned after a while with a changed 
countenance, I asked, is all well? 

JQ. All well ia your honcr’s bungalow. 

(. And at your home ¢ 

A. AU weil in your slave's house, bat (bursting into tears) 
Jetlahu is dead, ’ 

G- Dead! 
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K, Yea, saheb, he was taken with cholera the night after 
your honour started, and died next morning. 

G. [half thonght you were going to bring him with you, 
and you romember L apoke, cre leaving, of finding some employ 
ment for him on return. 

K, Yes, Sir. Jellahu was a pool peraon, and we were 
like brothers, and he was very useful for me at home, and whea 
I was dsent from home. 

On returning, [ inquired and learned further particulars, 

During the afternoon, Jellahu had becu very well and 
happy, playing, laughing, and singing with hia friends. He 
was taken slightly ill, without being alarmed. Then he got 
worse, They laid him down inside a house, and attended 
him all night. 

G. Did he think he should oot recover ? 

K. In the morning his strength was gone, and he kacew 
what condition he waa in. 

G. Did he want for any thing ? 

KA. No, Sir, all was done as usual. 

G. Did he suffer much pain ? 

KK. The pain beeame leas towards the end. 

G. Waa hia mind unhappy ? 

ix,” No, gir, he invited ta neighbours around, and made 
them hia firewell, and they uttered their good wishes. 

G., Waa he in fear of dying? 

K. No, air, not in fear. 

G. Did they afterwards burn him ? 

XK. No, sir, [ was abrent from home with sour honour, 
and there were no means of procuring wood for burning, nor 
atrength for carrying Lim away vo far to the vanids of the river, 
go they laid him in the earth, on the little hillock at the back of 
our huuse. 


' GENILEMAN AND BROJTAIE VTi. 


G. I want to know, Brojiah, how you young men of Assam 
go on now aa rewards relivziou. 

B QO, my lord, this is a bad age wo live in, and during 
ita continuance religion doea not Huurish. » 

G. Do you think many Assamese will become Christian ? 

B. Whe knows? but Ido not think they will, 

G Do you think they will pive up any bad custome of 
their own, and adopt any good ones of oura? 

BH, They may do so, preserving their caste. 

G. But not otherwise? 
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B. By breaking their caste, they become worse. 

G But your customa are eo unsocial: your friends cannot 
even invite you to dinner. 

B. (Laughing.) We can conversa and associate uo far as 
eustom allowa, 

G. Tlave you learned any thing concerning our religion ? 

B. Yea, my lord, I have heard and read of it, It is very 
NC. Haye you heard any other worde as good ? 

B. All religion is, in some degree, similar ; some parts ara 
ke, and some parta are different. 

G. Now, pray, ara you religious yourself, according to your 
own notions f 

B. (Smiting.) Your slave is not now religious; not all 
people are religious, nor at all times. Perhaps 1 may at some 
time become go. 

G, hope so for your sake, You may now take loave. 

8. Salaam. 


WITH A BENGALI BOY UESIDENT IN ASHRAM. 


G. Utsurbanundoh, do you attend office now ? 

U. No, sir, I go to school, ‘ 

G. Uae your father much work {o do? 

t7. You, air, as Sheriehtadar, and he offen gives ug papers 


to write out at home, 

G. Which are the best qualified writers, Bengalis or Por- 
tuguese ? 

& The Bengalia, sir, for the bigher duties. We call the 
Goa natives, tash firinghees, Lut when with them, we uddreas 
them as “ Sir;” youracives we call Engrezi salieb. 

. And you are a Bengali? 

G Yea, sir: we are Brahwina, 
ai Gr. Well, can you tell mo what happens when a Linda 

ea 


i, «We mourn and eat no fish, nor 

G. I mean what happone to the person who dics ? 

U, Uf his sons perform the ceremonies, he gucs to paradise, 
other giss to hell. 

G, What, for bia son's neglect ? 

t, Wo do not speak so; we aay, a man ia born and dies 
Tf he is vicious, theu he goes to hell. 

G. Butif he is good, and hia suns are vicious, and do not 

otm the ceremonies? 
U. We do not speak ao, sir; we say, a bad man haa no son 
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who can perform the ceremony. [lis aon will bo a Christian, 
or for some other causa cannot perform the ceremony, 

G. But suppose the case of a good man, whose sons aro 
neglectful. 

f7, Then he has been bad before, in eome other form. 

G. And what will follow ? 

i. Ue will begin again:—we are born a million times 
before we became a Bruhmin. First, we are a maryot, theu a 
tiger, then 1 cow, and so on toa Brahmin. 

G. Then what becomes of the gool man? 

f. Te will go to paradise direct, but a vicious tan will 
begin aewin; be will becomo a margot, then « tiger, and a cow, 
aml #0 forth, a tuillion of times. Tt is snd, alao, that those who 
see Khamykhyn templo will go to paradise. 

G. Well, [ have atood outeide it 

Qh, but they must go indide and touch it; but some say, 
that those who see Khamyklys hill will go to paralise. 

@. Then Assam must be a good country, ID suppose ? 

, Of very few Asviamose ace Khanykiya; only a few 
Brahmins. 

G. What othor conniry have you seen ¢ 

£7, LT have ecen Dhaea, sir, and my hutue is at Furridpore. 


Chandernath, Sir, will you lend me a Look ? 

G, With pleasure; what book do you want? 

€. Twant First Number Reader, 

G. I baye not got it. 

C. Then what book will you lend? 

G. ( Handing orcr a volume}. Have you ever seen this? 

C. (Lovking at it), Qh, take if away, it ia some of your 
religiotis booke, E do not want ta see it. 

G. Can you read Bengali Roranized ? 

C. ¥ea, pir. 

.G Look here, and gee if you can understand, 

(. (Rens) © Dot tin sakhyir pranukhat kathate aakal 
bishay sthir hathe,” Dwitin’ Oh! Shukhiar! witnesses! QO 
that is very good. 

G. Well, here isa book I will give you. 

C. What iv ifs name # 

G. Henry of Eichenfeliz, I will write your name in it. 

a Thank you, air, I shall read it in two days, And then 
what shall I do? Colonel N. lends ont a ‘great many books. 
Why do net you? , 

G. Tam always ready to lend to thoae who will read thom, 

z1 
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C. To lond books is very good. I have heard it is written 
in your ehastras, sir, if you lend, you shall have more, So if 
you lend me that one almirah full of books, thon you shall hayc 
tvo almirahs full. 

G. Come, When you have read that book, I willlond you 
a larger, that will take you many days to read. 

C. Very well; thank you, sir; good evening. 


Allnaton has been made in onc of the above dialogues to the 
preference still shewn for burial instead of burning. We find 
this noticed in Tayernier’s curious account “of the kingdom 
of Assam,” 

“Tn the city of Azoo,”* anys he, “ara the tombs of the 
* kings of Assam, and of all the royal family. For though they 
“ are idolators, they never burn their dead bodies, but bury 
“them. Thoy believe that the dead go into another world, 
‘ where they that have lived well in thia, have plenty of all 
* things ; but that they whe have been ill livers, suffer the want 
* of all things, being in a more especial manner afflicted with 
* hunger and drought; and that, therefore, it ia good to bu 
* some thing with them to serve them in their necessities. This 
* was tho reason that Mirgimola found so much wealth in the 
* city of Azoo.” 

According to Tavernier, “ the Assamese were the people that 
* formerly invented guna and powder, which spread itself from 
* Assam to Peru, and from Pegu to China, from whence the 
« invention haa been attributed to the Chinese. However, cer- 
* tain it is, that Mirgimola brought from thence several pieces 
‘ of cannon, which were all iron guna, and store of excellent 
‘ powder, both made in that country. The powder is round and 
* small, like ours, ond very strong.” 

irgimole is narrated to have sailed up one of the rivera 
“ that comes from the Lake Chiamay, to the 29th or 30th 
degree,” to have landed his army, and found “ a country abound- 
ing in all humane necessaries,” and, “ being a Mahometan,” to 
have “ burned and sacked, all wherever he came, to the 35th 
degree.” Here he understands “ the king of Assam” to be await- 
ing his approach with a larger army than waa expected, and 
* that he had several pieces of cannons, and great store of fire- 
works withal.” Whereupon Mirgimola “thought it was not 
convenient to march any farther,” especially aa winter was 
*¢ drawing on, which the Indiana are so sensible of, that it ie 
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* impossible to make thom stir beyond the 30th or 35th degree, 
‘ opecny to hazard their tives.” 

ig traveller, who passed the space of forty years, visiting 
Turkey, Persia, and the Indies, gives a good charactor of * the 
kingdom of Agsam” as being “ one of tho best countries of all 
* Asia, for it produces all things neceszary for humane subsls- 
* tence, without any need of foreign supply. Thore are in it 
© mines of gold, silver, stcel, lead, iron, and great store of silk, 
* but coarse. The country produces also great atore of gum- 
* Inka, of which there is two soria, one grows under the tress, 
‘ of a red colour, wherewith they paint their lmen and stufls ; 
© and whon they have drawa out the red juices, the remaining 
© substance serves to varnish cabinets, and to wake wax; being 
“ the best inka in Agia for those uses.” 

Theso obecryations were made, respecting Assam, about 

200 ycava ago, and preacnt a and contrast to ita prevent depo- 

uluted, impovaished condition, They however do but con- 
fiem the testimony which the natare of the conntry abundantly 
furnishes, of the prosperous condition which Agsam is adapted 
for attaining, and which, pleaso Cod, she may again attain, 
under o liberal, gentle, and popular adminiatration, which shall 
protect the fair rights and Hberties of all elassea, and encou- 
rage enterprida and progress, rather by removing any restrainta 
and impediments, than by more direct interference, 

From parts of ‘Cavernier's descriptions, we half imagine that 
he has mixed together the customs of the Assamese with 
those of the neighbouring Jill tribes, Thua he speaks of 
their greatest delicacy being the leah of dogs. We have seen 
a couple of Nagas trot off with a black puppy, which they 
bevan preparing beside a tank with much apparent guato, 
but such a diah would be ng foreign to an Assamese a8 wo 
be tho Agva vite with which this author makes the peojfic 
wash down their food. He describes their making salt, by 
collecting qreat heaps “ of that green atuff that swims at the 
* tops of standing waters, which the ducks and frogs eat. This 
* they dry and burn; and the ashes thereof being boiled in a 
* cloth in water, become very good salt. The other way, most 
* in use, is to take the leaves of Adam’s fig tree, which they dry 
* and burn; the ashes whereof make a salt eo tart, that it ia im- 
* possible to eat until the tartness be taken away; which they 
* do by putting the ashes in water, where they atir them ten 9; 
* twalve hours together; then thay strain the substance throu h 
* a linen cloth and boil it: a8 the water boila awny, the bottem 
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¢ thickona ; amd when the water is all boiled away, they find at 
* the bottom very ood and white salt. 

Of the ashes of: these fig-leayes they make a lye, where- 
‘ with they wash their-silk, which makes it as white as snow, 
*‘ but they have not enough to whiten half the silk that grows 
* gn the country,” ; 

Ifo culls the capital ,of Assam Kennerup,® which he places 
at thirty days’ journey tom the former capital bearing the 
same name, The king reqwired 20 subsidies from the people, 
but the minea were for hig n&, winch for the case of his sub- 
jects, wera worked by glayc ‘So that all the natives of 
* Assam live at their case, an! every one haa hishouse by him- 
* self, and in the middie of his ground a fountain, encompassed 
© with trees, and moot commonly every one an elephant to carry 
* their wives; for they have fpur wives, and when they marry, 
* they eay to ono, “1 take thecf to nerve me im such a thing,’ to the 
* other, ‘ I appoint thee to dg such business ;’ so that every one 
* of the wives knows what gc las te du in the houge” Ho 
describes inhabitants in ¢ihg southern parts’ answering to the 
Present appearance of the ng {to “with a bonnet like a blew 







eap upon their heads, hung About with ewine’s tecth ‘They 
pioree holes in their cars, that‘syou may theost your thumb in, 
where they hang pieces of gold‘ and silver. Bracelets also of 
tortoise-shells, and seashells, as" jong ag an ecg, which they saw 
into circles, are in great catecm wamane the meaner sort; aa 
hracelets of coral and yellow stuber sowoys vitee tie’ W510 
rich,” 

There is soincthing pleasing, deapire the drawback of slaves, 
in ‘ the king,’ so far consulliag ‘the ere’ of his people, An 
Kngliahinan, on firat acquaintance with the Mofusail, is wont 
to be struck with the unusual prodominance of the official 
eferment. Ile hears it aawerted that Government nrusé gupiport 
its official cven when in the wrong; elthough thera ia go 
much opportunity for imperfect human beings to indulge 
their own humour at the expense of others, and to abuse 
their authority. But is not thisa partial view? Ae though 
a bishop, as of olden time, were to back up merely the cler- 

of his diocese, ignoring tho laity? Let all clasacs and 
individuals really sce and believe that the government is not 
for a few officials alone, but for themselves likewise, that what 
may be called the ‘laity,’ are protected, aa well as profeasional 
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officers, nnd how much will content, union, and rational loyalty 
be encreased! otherwise there is likolihood that, under the 
name of privileges and protection, occasion may be farnished 
for oppreasion and injustice. 


The following is a list of the Assamese holidays, referred to 
in a former Number, which are not current in Bengal: 

Bysak Bihu, seven days. It ia the custom tn Assam, that 
on the 30th of the month of Chyct, or the first day of the 
Bithu, cows and bnffuloes are bathed tn the rivera, nuollahs 
and Jukes, se may happen to be available in the various divi- 
sions of the proviner, alter oil nnd turmeric having been applied 
to their bodies ; and on the serond day the peopla prepare general 
banquets, and invite their hindred and diicnds to dine: all the 

recople wear new clothes, and the remaining five days are cele- 
brated by both men and women, with dancing, beating drama, 
and singing amorous und wanton songs about the country. 

Cinbabechy, three days in the aeontle of Aster, It ia the 
belief in Assam that, in accordance with the records maile by 
the ancient pundits in the [Linda Shasteas, the earth becomea 
Rujoswallah for three days, within which time the widows of 
Brahining, in the province, ure not wowed to dine, but only 
to Jive upon milk and fraita; it ig alsp forbidden to plough the 
lands, Uut on the fourth diy all people become pure and saint. 
ly, having washed their clothes, and tho yards, and floors of their 
hou-es. 

Monoshapujah, tea days ia the month of Serabun, Tn this 
UA, ngrcealyy to the customs of Assain, gome people, having 
ecn attracted by evil spirits, jump, and dance in an astonishing 

Manners in some paecs idols are worshipped, and inthe Kh+- 
mykhya Lill there is performed a cand py, with dancing 
after the fashion doeseriberd. Those who are posseised by the 
spirits are called Deodazia, 

Magh Bihu, thee day On tha 50th of the month Push, 
or the first day of Bihu, young people, having erected 
pinall huis upon the rands in the bed of the rivera, and colleot- 
ef nod arranged bambua, plantains, rushes, reeda, and wood, 
act fire to tham in the carly morning, wlile the people around 
Aro cugeged in reading prayers to the Grent Gorl for some 
time, after which they proceed to their houses and invite their 
kindred and friends io tiffin, and in the evening amuse them- 
aclyes with plays and sports. The remaining two days are kept 
by all the youny people of both sexes, by dancing, playing and 

| jumping with great agility, 
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Ashuhastomi, one day. This holiday is not known te any 
peo ile in Assam, excepting those who live on tho banks of the 

rahmaputra, It ia the custom among auch, being Hindus, 
tu bathe in the river, by which performance, so intended, they 
become purified, ag per affirmation inserted in the shaatraa kept 
by the original wise men ;—so saith our pundit. 

Total sixteen days, for the holidays peculiar to Assam, ag dia- 
tinct from Bengal, during which the publie officea are closed. 

The days of tha weck are thus called :- 


Sunday c.scscasesssens Dechar, 
Monday .....:-s0se0.+. Hombar, 
Tuesday wssscrsassrares Mongulbar. 
Wodnesday ....,.... Budhbar. 
Thursday ....:00.... Birosotibar. 
Friday ssnsereesavaces Tlukurbar, 
Saturday ereserccvscenes Honibar. 


Mention waa made in our previous article of tha gongs of 
the Assamese dooms. These melodies would form a singular 
collection, and would admit of very harmonious treatment. 
They consist principally of hymns, abounding in Sanskrit 
words, and the gira are excellently adapted for the exortion of 
paddling their khel-naos; ‘ their voices keep tune and their 
oara keep time.’ 

The air of the chorus of one of their most universully popu- 
Jar songs, appeared sume yeara ago in a contemporary publica- 
tion,” and is commonly known as‘ Ram bol? To this hymn 
there belong many hundred verses, called the pudd, a few 
lines of which we have translated as a specimen. 


Ram-bol. Hurry-bol. £k-hey. 


* Brahm firat I hail, incarnate Sonatam, 
‘The all-avatar-causing Narayan, 
Sproug from thy navel, Drohro saw the day, 
Thou countless igures dost aasume for aye, 
Firat a3 a fish thou eloayadet ocea'a wave 
And the jour ¥Yodas from the flood didet sare, 
A, tortoise naxt on iiver Kliceroododdhy, 
A thousand prohure! thou didut swell thy body, 
Thee Rajak Shaitobrot with awe deecries, 
‘The ocean fails to hold thy monstrous size.” 


And a0 on for some 1,000 verses. 


* Bennres Mayasine. 
* Ono probur wiyjual three hours. 
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The following act of intercession, with which we now beg to 
conclude, is adapted from one of the letters of Winfred, Arch- 


bishop of Mayenca, a zealous Missionary, who suffered martyr- 
dom A. D. 755.* 


O merciful God, who willest all men to be eared, 
And to coms to tha knowledge of the trath, 
Have m tinon the Assamese, 

Hindus and Mah ometang, 

And ell tha inhabitants of Assam. 


Send, O Lord, {githful missionaries among them, 
That they may cecapo from corruption and error, 
And be united aa children of God. 

Woe aro all of ons blood and ono bone, 

And man acon gneth the way of all the carth, 
None confess unto Thee in the grave, 

Death cannot celobratea thee, 

We therefore lesceci: Thee, O Lord, 

That thy word hove froe course and be glorified. 
Through Jeang Clirist our Lord, Amen, 


* Vide Churbon’s Enelih Church, 
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Art. IY,—Jtalian Irrigation, being a Report om the Agricultural 
Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy, addreased to the Honorable 
the Court af Directors of the East India Company, by R. 
Baird Smith, G. S., Captain in the Army, and 1st Lieut. Ene 
gineers, Bengal Presidency. Printed by order, 2 Vols. 1852. 


Ons chief canse of the shortcomings of British rule in India, 
is the dulness of our ryinpathices aud interest in the country and 
its inhabitants. Wo'speak not now of the fervid yet fitful 
interest awakened by Charter discussioffe, and in reality main- 
tained by English, not by Indian policy, which will soon relapse 
into apathy, as surely as in the human frame debility super- 
venes on fever. But we speak of the ordinary current of Indi- 
an public life, of the mechanical manner in which we study 
affairs, which, if connected with an European country, we 
should study con amore: and we eay that tho beat mode of 
enlivening altention is, if possible, to nssuciate Indian subjects 
with their cognuto subjecta in the Wost, that thus the ray 
of European intalligence may be reflected on te opaque ob- 
jects of Asiatic politics. Tew works referring to Indian have 
realized this view more tompletely than the book placed at the 
head of this article. In the contemplation of the subject of 
Italian irrigation, the interest of public works in India is 
heightened by the intercat of public works in a land the most 
lovely and romantic under the gun, The eras of Feroza and 
Akbar are compared with the crag of the Sforzas and Viscon- 
tis; the communities of Dliadustan with the communes of the 
oneea famed Italian republics; the Donb of the Ganges and 
Jurana is associated with the Doab of the Ticino and the 
Adda ; the districts of Northern India with the classic plaina of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, 

Fhe author is well known aa one of the ablest canal officera 
in this Presidency ; and an article from his pen, on the irriga- 
tion canals of the North Westera Provinces (mow recast and 
reprinted in the present work) previous! adorned the pages of 

Reviao, When on furlough in England, he was deputed 
by the Court of Directors to examine the irrigation of North- 
era Italy, with a view to framing practical suggestions for the 
Canal Department of India; and the book now under notice 
ig the fruit of this mission. The firat volume comprises the 
personal narrative of travels and resoarches, and the atatiatical 
acconat of the canale in Alta Italia; the second, a diequizition 
on the syste of irrigation, the distribution of the water, and 
the legislation with reference to the rights and interests con- 
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nected therawith. Ina separate portfolio ars given a nérien 
of excellent mipa and plana, 

For the atudy of canal irrigation, experience would be 
sought for on three heada: first, the construction of tha cannle; 
second, the efficient maintenanca of the worka: éird, the distri- 
bution of the water, with a due regard to the intereata both of 
individuala and of the state. Now, without insinuating any 
diaparagement of the Italians, and without any national arro- 
g@anee, we may accept at the outset the conclusion broadly 
stated by our author, that in the construction of canals, the 
Englieh in [odin have nothing important to learn from them, 
In fnet, whan the relative magnitude of Northern India and 
Northern Italy nre considered, it could hardly be aupposed that, 
ne regards the construction and maintenance of canaly, our 
Engineers should he inferior to ther Lombari or Piedmontese 
brethren. Ont irrigable territory is infinitely larger, our phy- 
sical obstacles heavier, and our works on a far grander a 
than theirs. Lot the reniler pictura to his mind the valley of the 
Po, which is the irrigated district of Itely. The river runs 
tlue enat and west, parallel with the lower Alpine Ringe, and 
about fifty milea from its bisa, The galley ia crosned at 
inany placea by rivera whieh flow from the mountain lakes to 
join the Po, and from which most of the eannls are derived;—such 
ng the Adda, and the Adige, and the Ticino, The last-named 
river divides the western portion or Piedmont, belonging to 
the Sardinian Government, from the eastern portion or Lom- 
bardy, ao well known to be groaning under the Austrian yoke. 
Now it will be obvious that thia tract, rich and celebrated as it 
ia, and comprising auch cities aq Turin, Milan, Venice, Pavia, 
Lodi, Manton, and Verona, yet being only 150 miles loag, 

east and west} and something lesa than Afty miles broad, 
i.e. from the hills to the river) cannot, in physical and mate- 
rial importince, be comparei to the canal regions of Northern 
India, which, in point of area and population, exceed the whole 
British Isles, to say nothing of the irrigated districts of the 
Southern Presidencies. Consequently, the Italian works, 
though excellent in their way, appear positively insignificant, 
when compared with tha Anglo-Indian. It would not be easy 
to make an accurate comparison between the canal statistics of 
two countries situated in different quarters of the globe, espe- 
cially ns the expenditure cannot be compared fairly, the cost of 
labour in one country being about four times as much as in the 
other; but a few salient contrasts may be aelacted to illustrate 
our meaning. For instance, the new Ganges canal ia expected 
to irrigate oae-half millioa of acres; the wostero Jumna 
B 1 
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canala, actually do irrigate that amount. Yet the entire irri- 
gated area of Lombardy and Piedmont is about the aume, 
naniely, one-half million of acres. Thus one monster Indian 
canal will irrigate as much as all the canals of Northern ltaly 
put together, Further, there is no canal in Italy exceeding 
eighty miles in the aggregate length of its main channels, yet the 
Eastern Juinna canal is 500 milea long, the Baree Doab canal 
will be 400 nt least, and the Ganges canal 850. Agnin, the 
preatest cubic discharge to any one canal in Italy is 2,000 feet 
per secon; the greatest in India will bo upwards of 7,000. Laat- 
¥, many of thoir works are antiqne (rather a disadvantage in 
a scientific point of view), whereas ours are modern. For al- 
though every revolution which has swept over unhappy Ital 
has been distinguished for good or for evilin connection with irri- 
gation, yet it was in the splendid period of Italian Republics, 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, thut canals 
multiplied over the fice of the country. Hence it is, 
that many existing works were planned and executed in 
the rude and carly era of hydraulic engineering, whereas 
our works ore all the producta of the last fifty yeara. 
Therefore, without any intention to depreciate, we may say 
that, in regard to works of irrigation, India carries away the 
palm from Italy. We trust that the author may have suc- 
ceeded in explaining these facts to his Italian friends, and wa 
wish he could impress them ou the Indian Reform Society. 

But when we turn to the distribution of water, and to Canal 
Legislation, then the tables are turned on ourselves, Amidat the 
most harassing obstacles from vested intereste, conflicting 
theories, nud political viciasitudes, the Etalians have, for centu- 
ries past, unremittingly proceeded with the minuteat Canal 
Legislation. Code after code, and rule after rule, has been pro- 
mulated, revised, enlarged, improved. Abuses, both grave and 
multiform, which had sprung up before this legislative course 
had been started on, have been assiduously striven with, but not 
always overcome. Qut on the whole, it may be said that in « 
territory densely throaged witha litigious population, and where 
both land and water are most valuable and moat eagerly sought 
for, there ia no interest (except perhaps that of the state) left 
without provision, no private right disregarded. Engineering 
oolloves of the most elticiont description haye been founded ; 
an able and respectubla class of Civil Engineers (called “ periti”) 
exists, composed of men not only scientifically skilled, but 
aoquainted with all social and legal questions concerning 
canals; tribuuals nre thoroughly versed in canal affairs, and 
there j especially devoted to the law of irrigation. Wo 
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have indeed the college at Rurki, an excellent inatitution, but 
no more comparable with ita precureora at Turin and Milan 
than the Naviglio Grande of Milan with the Ganges canal, When, 
indeed, we reflect upon the state to which the [talian legieln- 
tion has been elaborated, and upon the historic personagea by 
whom it haa been matured, such sovereigna ag Charles V., 
Francis 1., Maria Theresa, the Emperor Napoleon, and Charles 
Albert, and by such bodies aa the Municipal Assemblies of the 
Italian Republics, the Senate of Venice, and the Aulic Council 
of VYiennn-—and when, on the other hand, we reflect that our 
entire Canal Legislation ia embodicd in eve Act of the Govern- 
ment of India, and ore resolution by the ieut.-Governor of the 
North Western Provinees, then certainty wo are constrained to 
hide our diminished heada fur the present. 

it has been alrendy atated that a large portion of the work 
vader review has been devoted to that description of irrigation, 
in which the author justly considers that good Canal Legislation 
forms a main element. Ee has accordingly furnixhed a history 
of loeal reform, and a resumé of the law og it now stauda, both 
in Lombardy and Piedmont; and without specifying minutely 
what future legislation in India should be, he urges the expe- 
dienoy of borrowing many of the leading priaciples in the [talian 
Inw. OF this law not only ia a general abstract given, butin order 
that the reader may judge for himeell, the most important clauges 
and sections lave been translated a extenso, A catuloguec raé- 
sonnéc of authorities is appended, nnd it is worthy of ob- 
servation that the author has browzht copies of the most 
valuable worka with hiin out to India, to enrich the library of 
the Rurki Collere. On the groat practical utility of these 
procecdings, any comment of ours is superfluoua , but we caanot 
refrain from noticing the power of revenccl evinced by the 
author in inastering ench as subject, within go limited a time, 
and in acquiring euch a varied maex of information from auch 
acattered sources, and this, too, when the lanwuage employed 
was foreign, and the techuical terminology both abstruse and 
elaborate. It ia to be hoped, that these laboura will not be 
Jost on the legislation of India, and in order that the subject 
may receive avme preliminary ventilation, we propoae briefly 
to consider what are the points hithertv left without legal 
definition ur provision, what points are likely to rise hereafter, 
and what leasona are to be derived from Italian exporignce. 
It is not improbable that the codification of lawa may occupy 
much attention in thia country for some yeara to come; and in 
promulgating a really effective canal code, it willbe a task 
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worthy of the Indian Government to emulate tha regulations 
of the Milanese, and the civii code of Charles Albert, 

But in passing to this subject, it must be observed that le- 
gislation, to be efficient and protective of the intereste both of 
the atate and of individuals, ouglit to be prompt and timely, if 
not mmediate. Laws relative to canals, if enacted in tims, nre 
simple in their provisions, and easy in the enforcement, but 
they become complicated in the one and difficult in the other, 
if delay, and with it a variety of ndverue interests and preeerip- 
tive abuses, are permitted to intervene, Ifone lesson more than 
another iv forced upon the attention by the recurd of Italian 
experience, it ia this;—The Italians eomumencing their canala, 
during the bright epovh of Republican independence, took 
no thought of the future adjustment of rights and interests. 
Then ensued, nt least century and a half of calamitous dia- 
putes, abuser, irregularities, and mivappropriationa, When the 
evil beeamo too meastrougand widespread to be endured quietly, 
or rewedied effectually, then there ensued another century 
and a half of strenuous, though abortive efurta at levialation. 
At length, after three centuries of travail, they have aue- 
ceeded, within the last 200 years, in introtlucing a ryatem of 
laws, which, though excelleutin theory, and worthy of all nnite- 
tion, still leave intact many sturdy old abuses, and are nat unfre- 
quently disobeyed in practice. Lut in justice to the Italiane, 
it must be remembered that their canals hive been surrounded 
with constitutional, sucial, and political complicities, They 
seem to be the one permanent inalitation of Northern Italy, 
perpetually re-appearing alter all the storms and trausitions of 
history, They have been the subjects of armed contention 
between rival principalities; and of formal treaties between 
potent empires. The proprietorship of land, water, and re- 
venue, has bean mixed up with questiona of feudal Jaw, aud 
debated between the the Farmer and the Baron, and again be- 
tween the Buron and the Parliament. Many canals lave fol- 
lowed the chaneful fortunes of fiefdoma and suzerainties. ‘The 
noble families, bearing names eo famonsa in literature, in art, in 
war, in statesmanalip, have all been connected with the canals 
The church even recoynised irrigation among its secular con- 
cerns, Bishops constructed canals, and some of the moat 
influential proprietors and atauncheet perpetuators of abuses were 
monastic bodies, In the vicinity of the cities, other difficulties 
were aggravated by the position and influence of the municipal 

tions. In thia way abuses grew up, which the several 
Governments aometines encouraged from policy, and sometimes 
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tolerated from inability to resist. Attempta at improvement 
were often met by tumult and insurrection, Putriotic -re- 
formers having perilled their livea and fortunes, were con- 
demned to banishment, poverty, and even atarvation. When 
the powerful vested interests above recounted,—wien single 
often a match for the state, and when united always superior to 
it,—had been permitted to acquire immunities and privileges, 
they not ouly held their awn, but they also threw the shield of 
their sympathy and concurrence over all minor abuses, by whom- 
soever muintamed, The evil, if assuiled at the commencement, 
might have been suppreaved, but when strengthened by pre- 
scription, it became as indestructible as the hydra, The reeult 
waa, that the state, losing all control over the supply of water, 
waa deprived of its dues; that rich nobles, corporations, and 
ecclesinatids battened at the expense of the community ; that 
selfish usurpationa, discreditable contests, and wanton private 
injarics, were rife and frequent. After ages of toil and trouble, 
much of this has been remedied, The state, however, haa never 
regained ita loat ground; and perpetual granta of water, and all 
kiad of imununities, ere still moot common. Many ennals, which 
have trebled and quadrupled the populition of their diatrieta, 
and converted plting fiain marshes inte gardens, yet bare- 
ly repay to the state the cdst of tlieir maintennnoe; and Capt. 
Smith informs ue, that it is an well understood thing in many 
narts of Italy, that canals, however muqh they may benefit 
ugriculture, never anawer as Government speculationa, 
Now happily we are free from moat of those difficulties 
whieh beset the Italians. We have few or no emburraesing 
antecedents, the siate of society offers nu obstacle, and at pre- 
sent there is a fable saa to work upon. Nevertheless, Capt. 
Smith, ona of our firat canal officers, deelurea that abuses may 
and will ariae, unieas provided against beforehand, We truat 
that the warning will not be thrown away. Perhnps abuses 
may alrendy have arisen, or are aricing, The exiating method and 
messures of tha supply and distribution of the water are 
confessedly imperfect. If a system by which some receive 
more, And others leas than they ought, be continued too lung, 
may not ita alteration eventually beeome diffeult? If 
certain partics have, fur a considerable period, enjoyed a parti- 
cular eupply, and on the expectation of that supply have entered 
into speculations and mude arranvements, and then it is dis- 
covered that hitherto an error has prevailed, and that the su 
ly must be reduced in justica to the state, or to the 
individuals, or that extra payment most be made—woulkl there 
not be some hesitation in preging these demande, cepevi- 
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ally if complaints poured in? Again, if immunities are tem- 
porarily granted for political or personal reasons, which reasons 
efter a time pasa away, have not these grants a tendenc 
to become perpetual or indefinitely prolonged P At all 
events, their resumption is more difficult than their concea-~ 
sion, In Italy halt the canal revenues are frittered away 
by theas grants, and the Government is powerless even for their 
curtailment. Now, in India, the power of the Government 
to dictate its own terme at all timesia undoubted; nevertheless, 
the general tenderness of the law towards those who incur its 
penalties, and become amenable to ita demands, is certain. The 
state ia usually reluctant to enforce its own claims against itu 
ryots, with anything that can bear the semblance of severity. 
Individuals should not be allowed to entertain unjnat expec- 
tations even on colnrable grounds, lest afte: wards the authorities 
should be induced to realize them. It ia not impossble that 
many injurious concessions, which ap LTtalian Governmont 
makea on sheer compulsion, a powerful Indian Government 
might make from a merciful policy. 

To take a singlo instance, when the Rajbuna ayatem (irriga- 
tion from branch channels} was substituted for the Colabuh 
ayaiem (irrigation from the main channel), on the Huatern 
Jumna cuun), ao improvement of unquestionable importance, 
grave dipsntisfaction was both felt and expressed by those who 
wid profitel by tha abolished system. On that occasion, 20 
doubt, the clamour was re-ieted; but suppose that hereafter it 
should be necesanry te introduce etill more searching reforms, 
and if graye dis-atisfaction should arike among a greater 
number of agriculturists, who can say what effect it might 
produce, and what retarding force it might exert? Following out 
this train of thought, we might ebquire whether slready the 
intereata of the state have not been partially compromiecd in the 
niatter of water-rent. When the rates in the North West 
Provinces were fixed some forty yoxra ago, it is believed that 
they were purposely kept low, so that they might afford exceed- 
ingly cheap irrigation to the agriculturists, without cnsuring 
@ remunerative jnveatmnent for the public capital, inasmuch 
aa the Government was eupyoaed to look for ita reward to the 
imptovement of the territory. Cortain it ia, that no private 
company could afford to take such low rates, unless it waa com- 
posed of landholders who could furnish unpaid labour; nor could 
the people procure for themsclyea such cheap irrigation in any 
other manner. It ia often boasted that this supply ig two, three, 
and even four times aa chenp as well irrigation; but ia this a 
matter for unalloyed congratulation? la tha case of the 
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Jumna canilsa, many years elapsed before the income defrayed 
the current expenditure, nnd mora before a nett return was 
yielded to the state. Suppose that Government (aa it well 
may be) should, independent of philanthropic considerations, 
be desirona of rendering the new works, euch as the Ganges 
and Punjab canals, relly profitable ppeculations, yielding 
speedy returns, In this cage, it night seem expedient that the 
water rent ratea in the Donb of the Ganges and Jumna should 
be higher than those which have hitherto prevailed west of the 
Jumna. Yet will not tha past rates of the Juimna cinale 
affect the future ratca of the Ganges eanal? Wall there not 
be some difficulty felt in enforcing for the one canal rates 
materially higher than those of the others? And then, if 
an uniform system of low rates be established in the North 
West Provinces, will not that re-act on the Puninh ratea? 
And here, we say nothing of the difficulty which might be felt 
in enhancing the old ratea of the Jumna canals, It is af course 
trne, that every lakh of canal revenue, which Government 
surrenders, ig 20 much prosperity conferred on a particular 
province, But on the other and, itis perhaps eo much pros- 
perity abstracted from the provinces which might have been 
also blessed with canals, lad the lost revenue been gathered 
into the coffera of the state. If from the income of every 
canal it constructs, the Government can effect an immediate 
clearance of current expenres, and obtain such a percentage on 
the venture, as shall speedily liquidate the principal, it will go 
on constructing canals until every Doab shall be like that of the 
Gangea and Jumna, and every dolta like that of the Kista and 
the Godavery. Therefore, wo submit, that water rates should 
be fixed on commercial principles, according to the full market 
value of the article; that the right, power, and intention of 
the Government, to lease the water on these terms, andon no 
-others, and to modify these terms from time to time, according 
as fluctuations of value dirtate, or contracts with iudividuala 
permit, bo thoroughly impreaged on the minds of the poopte, 
and that an approximation to thie rule be gradually effected in 
those localities, where it has not hitherto been observed. 

We now proceed to touch on some of those pointa, which, 
if the future development of canal irrigation is te be minutely 
regulated, will demand consideration. For the settlement 
of details, legislation (in the technical sense of the term) will 
not be required at first. The Gorernment of the North 
Western Provinces might be directed to prepare a aet of rules 
or bye-laws, to regulate all matters, of whatsoever description, 
connected with canals and water-courser, whether constructed 
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at the public or private expense. Sach rules, though primarily 
applicaule to these provinces, yet ifframed on full information, 
and if completo and accurate in principle, might subsequently 
be applied to all other parts of India, 

The firat articles in such a series would declare the position 
of the Government as absolute proprietors of all public canals, 
in that capacity to be bound only by its own acts and avree- 
ments. In Italy anch a definition would hive cost much 
trouble, but in thia country the rights of Government stand 
alone and distinct, and there ia nothing to interfere with its 
direct and immediate action. The ownership of the Govern- 
ment over the running water of atreama and rivera would 
also he asserted. This point, though it may have occasioned 
discussion im Italy, can hirdly be doubted here. The right 
should neverthcless be asserted, because it can be made the 
basis of farther nutherity, which may be beneficially claimed 
by Government; for private individuals and associations, when 
they make canala and water-cuta (generally with great advan- 
taco to themselves and their neighbours) do, in point of fact, 
assume that power over running water, which properly belongs 
to the atate, as trustee for society at large. And the state, 
when permitting the excrowe of this power, may rightfully 
elaim ¢ controlling and auperviaing authority, It will indeed 
usually be the policy of the Government (na will be seen here- 
after) to encourage auch individuals, and to arm such associa- 
tions with legal powers and organization, but no less will it 
aometimea be the duty of Governinent to restrain and control, 
out of due regard to the walfare of the vicinity, 26 well as that 
of the projectors themselves, 

The next section would embrace the constitution of pri- 
vate Companies for the conetruction of canala and water-cute. 
Associations of villagea and of individuala for these purposce 
already exiat in many parta of the country. Their works have 
been planned with tolerable skill, are maintained and adminis- 
tered with much efficiency, and ara productive of great banefit 
toagriculture. They are to be found in moat of the valleys which 
ekirt the Himalayan Range, They flourish in various parta of 
the Punjab; for example, the well-known Moultan canals were 
chiefly excavated and maintained by them. They were of 
much importance when it was first resolved, on the Eastern 
Jamna canal, to branch off Rajbuhas, that is, main water-cuts 
to conduct the water from the canal to particular localities 
Ail the first Rajbuhis were cut by them and at their expense, 
under the directions of the canal officers, Subsequently. 
indeed, it has been found preferable, that the Rajbuhas shoul: 
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be constructed by the canal department, and placed on the 
game footing as the main channela. And it has been more 
recently determined, that on the Ganges canal, no outleta for 
irrigation from the main channel are to be permitted; but 
that the supply of water shall bo distributed from a chain of 
Rajbuhaa running parallel with either bank of the canal, 
which Rajbuhas are to be constructed by Government as 
nocessory works to the canul, Consequently, it is not proba- 
ble that the services of private socictiea wilk be again cuail- 
ed into requisition for the construction of the chief Rajbuhas 
at losst. Still the development of irrigation will necewitate 
the construction of countlesa minor Kajbuhas, A Govern- 
ment Rajbuha conducts the water to a certain locality ; from 
it will then be derived, by private meana, sone larger water-cute 
for the use of the particular set of villages in common, and 
certain amaller cuta for the ue of sowe particular village 
alone. Here then is the germ of one kind of anciety, com- 
posod of certain villages, and another composed of the propric- 
tora of a particular village. ‘These societies ara now very nu- 
merous, and will become stiil more so, Let any readers, who 
may be ourioud on thia subject, consult Capt. Smith's mip of 
the Doab of the Ticiny and the Adda, covered literally and 
positively with a olose net-work of channels, and in sober 
reality, eurpasaing fur the caricatured representations of thi 
future railway map of Mocland; and let them reflect upon what 
will be the number and importance of private associations, when 
the Doab of the Ganges and Jumma, or of the Kavi and Beas, 
ig reduced to a similar state of intersection. It will be sean, 
then, that thera both are, and will be, societies of various 
degrees, for the construction of new and oriyival canals, and 
of sacondery channels from the Government canals and Rajbu- 
has. In speaking of the organization of these societica, we 
shali not advert to societies for the malotenance and adini- 
nistration of affairs connected with irrigation. It ia trae that 
when a socicty has been formed for the construction of 
works, the samo may ufterwarda syatomatize the irrigation ; 
but the two objects are distinct, and tho different kinds of so. 
eiaty will bo treated of separately. The construction societics 
(if we may use the term) then, great or amall, should regie- 
ter their projects, with all particulara, st the ofkeccos of the ennal 
authorities of their district. In the particulara would be in- 
cluded the nature and extent of the work, the partica under- 
taking it, the mode of snbseription, and the future apportion- 
ment of the water. Tho authorities might then object or 
receive objections to the project within a reasonable time. 


al 
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If the plan should be sanctioned, cither in whole or with 
modifications, the society would proceed to elect one or morc 
committees for the erection of the works, the levying of sab- 
scriptions, the furnishing of unpaid labour, and the like. In 
all thease matters, the representatives or committee men would 
have powers to enforce tha fulfilment of all agreements, and 
it would be their duty to report any default to the ruthoritics, 
If any party, charged with the performance of any urgent part 
of tha work, should delay in ita execution, the managers should 
instantly take tho matier into their own hands, and subsequent- 
ly recover the expense from the proper person, by some strin~ 
gent mode of realization. Independent of compulsion, penalties 
would be attached to default, and also liability for damages 
as compensation for any injurious delay or impediment which 
may have occurred. It is of consequenee that tha members 
of such associations should be promptly and strictly kept to their 
duty. Under a native Government, the majority would, 
without ceremony, apply force to any defaulter. Under the 
British Government they muat either submit to the evil or 
resort to the inw. If the managers should want either zeal or 
legal power, the result might be that some village would fail to 
furnish its quota of Iabourers, would execute its portion of the 
line badly or slowly, or some neglect near the head worka, 
though not affecting the defaulter himself, might be most inju- 
rious to the other members; or some individual, charged with 
the clearance of some essential channel, would leave it unclear- 
ed. On tho other hand, the authorities would receive any com- 
plaints that might be made against tho wnanagera, and enforce 
their responsibility both towards the public and towarda the 
constituency, Some questions might possibly arise regarding 
the admission of partics to these societics, no person (whatever 
the moral obligation might be) could well be compelled to jom, 
but sometimes persons, who would have a fair right to join, euch 
as sharere in the village, or the upper olnes of cultivators (heradi- 
tary), if excluded, miyht demand admission. 

nnected with the construction of works, another impor- 
tant point is, the “rightofpaseage,” thatia, the right of conducting 
@ canal or other channel through private property, under cer- 
tain conditions, and of taking up land for thet purpose, on 
payment of compeneation, or the completion of come other ar~ 
rapgement with the owner. Among the Italians, it exiate in fuil 
foreo, ia rigidly observed and accurately defined. K:mbodied in 
the earliest lnwa, it is regarded as the Magna Chartaof Italian 
irrigation, ‘and the most time-honored of agricultural onatoma. 
In India, though partially recognized in practice, it haa not 
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found ita way into our statute book, and haa no in the one 
agt and the one resolution. Nevertheless, the principle is under- 
stood by the atry. In irrigation from wells, the owner 
may conduct his littla water channel through the interveni 
fielda of hig neighbour. And wo believe it would be found, 
that in most of the village settlement records, a clause to 
this effect has been inserted in the -Administration Paper, 
Sometimes disputes arise, and perhaps they are usually sottled 
by a referenco to the village eord 3 but in the present atate 
of the law, wo doubt whether a Court of Juatica would affirm 
theright, unlessit had been provided for at a settlement, or unleas 
proof of the custom in that particular village ehould be tender- 
ed, Now it will be understood that tho right, as claimed by the 
state, ia different from the came right when claimed by a pri- 
vate individual or company. ‘Tho atate takes the land it wanta 
on behalf of the public, the private party aake to take his neigh- 
bour'’s land for his own benefit. In well irrigation, the ground 
occupied by tha paszage is so little, that none feel any in- 
convenience; but in canal irrigation, the encroachment is often 
serious. Nevertheless, the declaration of the right ia absolutely 
essentini to the development of irrigation. Different modes 
of compensation might be established for Government and for 
private individuals, Government would buy the land outright, 
under the eame valuation aa for all other land taken up on tho 
ublic service. But in the case of privata parties, the Italian 
w declares the right of passage to be subject to what are 
technically termed “ scrvitudce,” that is, in plain language, the 
payment of cesses and ground rent, and to the ormance of 
stipulated conditiona. A similar rule might be adopted in this 
country. The private party ehould not be allowed to bring 
hia neighbour's landto a foreed salc, nor to tako it in perpetuity. 
He can merely take it temporarily, for ss long aa the channel 
“pay be maintained, nor can he dispose of it for any other pur- 
pose. And if the channel should be at any time discontinuod, the 
ground reverts into the poseeaaion of the proprictor. During 
its occupation, the irrigator must pay all dues that accrue on 
the land, whether the land revenue, village expenses, or an 
other cesa, and besides thesc a monoy rent to the landlord. 
This rent should be fixed at a liberal rate ; indeed, it micht be 
well that an extra margin (as in Italy) should be wed, 
as a fourth or an eighth, in lieu of the inconvenience which 
tho Jandlord suffers in the surrender of nis Property. In 
some parte, both of India and Lialy, the landiord is allowed to 
take a certain quantity of water from the chanacl, but this 
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mode ig not o pood one, and should not be introduced nor 
adopted, unless especially stipulated for by private ment, 
It ia perhaps hardly necessary to add, that on lnad taken up in 
virtne of the zight of pasange by Government, the revenue 
would be remitted, but not on land taken up by private 
ties. But when the state ora private party exercises the right of 
pavsaye, several Importnnt oblicationa are contracted, besides 
that of compensation, Not only muat that line be selected which 
shall be least injurious to the landlord, and the least possible 
amount of ground be taken, but the irrigator must guard against 
all injury to the adjoining lands from leakage, stagnation, or 
other cuuse. Eemust keep all ronda and foot-paths open, he muat 
provide meane of drainage for the rain water, leat the banka of 
is channel become a dyke for the formation of marshes; in 
hort, he must take care to make himself ne elight a nuizance 
aa pogeible to the neighbours, on whom he has foreed his society. 
The Sardinian Civil Code categorically imposes all these or 
similar obligations, and the example might well be followed 
here. Jt will have heen already ween that full opportunity 
would be given to those throngh whose land passaze might be 
Gemanded, of laying before the canal authorities any objections 
they might entertain against the projected line. 

In relation to the last-named hoading, DRY be noticed the 
determination of what arc called “ Protective distances.” In 
Italy thia inptier seema to have been a prolific aource of upsa- 
tisfactory litigation, but the Picdmontese law exhibits aa much 
preciaion as the subject admits of, The single clause contained 
in the Indian law acema very meagre, and morcover contains an 
inaccuracy, which Capt. Smith has pointed out, with a view to 
its remedy. The objects of protective distances appear to be 
two-fold: firat, that lands which ara to near a channel as to 
derive moisture, from filtration and percolation, in an equni 
degrees as if they received water, should be compelled to pay 
water rent, (for which tho Indian Resvlution does provide;) 
and, second, that channela and watcr-cute should not bo over 
crowded, nor destroy cach other's supply, nor be too near the 
boundariea of estates; and that now springs should not be 
opened too near to pre-existing ones (fur which no provision is 
made.) Then the question arises as to whot the distance 
should be. But into this we need not enter, aa it is a purely pro- 
fessional point, and, worcover, its decision must hang on local 
variations and peculiarities, Uniformity has not been attained 
in Italy, and will not be attainable here. There must, no doubt, 
be maximum and minimum distances. 
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The questions hitherto touched on have related to the con- 
struction of works; we will now advert to quostions connected 
with the supply of water from the said works, 

Under this heading, (next after the assertion of the right 
and intention of the Government with reference to the supply 
from ite own canals, in themanner we have previously described, } 
one of the cardinal points ia the establishment of a “ module” 
of water. In this are involved, firatly, an unit of measurement ; 
and secondly, a machinery by which water miy be exactly dis- 
pensedaccording tothis atandard. Now this object, one of the firat 
in theoretical neceasity, zeemato be oneof the last inactual attain- 
ment. In Italy it was for centurica the great apple of discord, to 
thia day the utmoat diversity prevails: and at Milan, where a 
tolerably good module has been established, it waa one of the 
lateat reforma effected. The standard isin one place 1egulated 
by area of channel, in another by movement of water-wheel, in 
another by “oncia” or inch. Then these “inches” vary; 
there would bea one “inch” at Lodi, and a different ono at 
Verona, or at Cremona, or at Brescia, or at Caluso, or at 
Novara. In India there ia yet neither module nor machi- 
nery worthy of the name. Tha, dotcrmination of both is a 
problem which remaina for professional skill to solve. When 
they have been fixed, they should be at once incorporated in 
the canal rulea, and praseribod for general adoption. This 
uniform standatd obtained, some of the existing modca will be 
improved and secured, and others, auch aa the area atnndard (by 
which the value of the water is incasured by the aren irrigated 
under various crops} will be discontinued, except for certain 
kinda of land, suchas rice. Indeed, the area system, though 
hitherto much in vogue, is pronounced by the best canal au- 
thorities to be radically vicious, and fit for nothing, except 
disuse. The standard modulo, when once promulgated, 
would be rendered compulsory on all Government chan- 
nela, and would be the standard for the assessment of all 
water-renta derivabla therefrom. How far it should be 
prescribed for private canals, and for contracts between indi- 
viduals, might be doubtful. It would, ‘perhaps, be eufficient 
to declare, aa regards apecial transactions, that there would be 
no interference in explicit engagements, but that disputes 
would, in the absence of written contract, or in the event of the 
terma being doubtful, be decided with reference to the Govern- 
ment standard. Tho Piedmontese Government pursues a ai- 
milar course; though prescribing a modula, it allowas'fall scope 
to private agreements, more in fact than requisite. In re 
spect to private canal companies, it ia worthy of considera- 
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tion whether the modnie should be enforced, As tho 
irrigation, by revolutionizing the cultivation, may affect 
the constitution of the community, and the tenure of tha 
estate, will probably cause an internal redistribution of the 
revenne, and perhaps, reallotment of the land, it ia of the last 
importance that the water should be dispensed with ‘all ti- 
enblo exactitude. IZf we are really certain that our medule is 
better than the nssociation can invent for themselves, why 
not insist on their adopting it? At all eventa, the canal au- 
thority, in his capacity of visitor general of private canals, 
should have a discretionary power of introducing the module 
compulsorily wherever he found it necessary. 

In respect to the granting of applications for water—it would 
he declared generaliy, aa at present, that all cultivatora whose 
lands lie within reach of the canal, are entitled to receive 
water on application. Dut if the supply is insufficient to meet 
nll applications, will the rejection rest entirely with the canal 
officer, or will a cortain day be fixed, after which all applications 
would bo liable to rejection, or would certain rules for prefer- 
ence ba laid down ? Those whose lands have been taken u 
for the canal, certainly haye a preferential claim. Beyo 
this, priority of application r ould be the best ground of pre- 
forence, Proximity to the channel would not constitute such 
ground, especially after the introduction of Rajbuhas. 
Some provisions are required for the contingencies anaing from 
fuilure of supply. In Piedmont, they are most complete, Tn 
the event of such fuilure, preference would be given to those 
who might have been declared apecially entitled thereto. Then 
the moat recent irrigetors would bo the first to be de- 
prived of the water, and such ie the rule at present. Those 
who might be thus deprived would obtain a rateable remission 
of water-rent, but not compensation for agricultural expendi- 
ture, incurred on tho faith of receiving the water which bas 
been withheld, and this equitable distinction ia strictly laid 
down and observed in Picdmont; unless, indeed, the failure 
hag arisen from the neglect or misconduct of any party, against 
whom an action for damagea might be brought. In tho above 
cases of failure, a pro raéd distribution of the water (aa much 
aa this might ba) among ths irrigators, would hardly be just, 
and perhaps not practicable; but it might be the only course 
open in the ease of a village channel, where all the sharers 
had joined, each man subscribing according to his ehere, on the 
condition that he was to receive water in the same ortion. 

In reapect of contracts, it may be presumed that the Govern- 
ment will not dispose of the water in absolute sale, nor 
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any perpotual grants. That leases for a moderate term of 
years should bea granted is highly expedient. In that ense 
tho lessea would have the power of subletting. ‘The regis- 
try of all private contracta at the canal offices, should be 
rendered dbligatory.. A system of well-framed contracts 
will prevent the many disappointments which arise in regard 
to prescription, which ia imagined by one party and denied by 
the other. <A party has for years enjoyed facilities of irriga- 
tion upon certain terms, without any specific agreement, and 
he deems himaclf entitled toa perpetuation of these advantagese— 
if any changes should be attempted, he is aggrieved. Among 
the Italiana, in consequence of the past confusion of tenures, 
great reanect is everywhere paid to prescription. Successful 
resiatance has been repeatedly made to attempted violations of 
it on the part of tyrannical canal proprictora, who, cut of mere 
caprice, would strive to inflict sudden ruin on a whole district. 
In some parte twelve yeors and upwards conatitute the term 
of possewion which exempts an irrigator from sll distur- 
bance in his arrangementa, No such rule need be prescribed 
here, because, s8 regards certainty of tenure, we atart free 
of all encumbrances; moreover the preparation of the aurface 
of the soil for irrigation is probably leas expensive here than 
in Italy, and, consequently, the cultivator is less exposed to 
damage froma change of system. It will be sufficient that 
timely notice be givon of any intonded change. 

In Jtaly there is a rule, termed a diritio d'insistenza, by which a 
party, who may possess canal water which he cannot uso him- 
self, may be cumpelled to lease it out te othere, Capt. Smith 
gives some amusing stories of rich nobles, who, in a spirit of 
mere selfishness and mischief, refused to lease their surplua 
canal waters to drought-stricken farmera: one worthy poaj- 
tively turned the waters into the river Po! In these cases, tha 
recusant is forced to give water to the applicants on the 

yment of equitable rent. Sach conduct would, no doubt, 
be rare in any country, but it might not be amiss that power 
should be taken to enforce the obligation in the case of private 
canals, The Government has certainly a right to demand thia, 
in return for the many privilegea it secures to all irrigation. 

There is a system etyled “‘ horary rotation,” common both 
in Italy and India, by which cultivators take water in turns 
for a certain number of houra each. Disputes, if they should 
arise, would be of a trivial cbaracter, and the decision of thom 
would generally be guided by the fundamental rulo, that tho ir- 
rigator ig entitled to neither more nor less than all the wator he 
can got from the canal during hie time. Capt. Smith mentions 
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two or three of the commonest kinds of diaputes in Italy, and 
the mode of their adjuatment in Indis, If any class of dia- 
putea can be specified aa frequently recurring, rules of adjudi- 
cation should be given. 

We now proceed to sundry topics having reference to the 
maintenance and administration of the irrigation system, 
Jn this brancl: of the subject would be included the preserva- 
tion of the works, in such a manoer that the least possible 
injury shall accrue to the proprictora at large, the employers 
of the water, and the Immediate neighbourhood ; the prohibi- 
tion antl prevention of anything that may be prejudicial to the 
public health and convenience ; and the infliction of adequate 
punishment on those who ney commit acta injurious to irriga- 
Ron or may infringe rules promulvated for the gencral bene- 

f. 

For the attainment of these ends an important measure 
sucgeste itself. In Ituly it hae long been an understood prin- 
oiple that the canal administration ia beat carried on by associa~ 
tions of the irrigators themectves, under the direction of the exe= 
cutive. Inreapect to many cinals, these administrative socie- 
tics are of ancicnt date, and in rouzh times they are the only 

ower that could maintain internal order and external security. 

uring hia ehort lived reign in Italy, Napoleon aaw what im- 
portant aid might be afforded to the Government, by an execu- 
tive machinery of this description. IIe accordingly began 
to form the agriculturiata of Lombardy into a number of execu- 
tive eocicties, and the organization was subscquently adopted 
by the Austrian Government.” The whole territory is now 
mapped ont into divisions and districta for ihia purpose. 
Capt. Smith very properly recommends this plan to the notice 
of the Indian Government. Ita feasibility and advantages are 
certain, and ib easily admits of unlimited expansion, elaboration 
or contraction, simultaneously with the greater or less develo 
mont of irrigation. The employers of a whole canal, or of the 
rection of « canal, or the cultivators of a single village, may bo 
formed into a larger or a smaller society ; or aubordinate socie- 
tivca may be formed within central societies; or existing societies, 
for the construction of works, may be kept up as conservancy 
nvsociations. The habita of the agricultural community sre 
eminently favorable to the introduction of auch a system, and 
the work required would be done more effectively, economically, 
and beneticially, than it could he done in any other manner. It ts 
generally admitted that there is one evil which the canal au- 
thorities can hardly overcome, namely, the corrupt practicea of 
the subordinate watchmen and policemen. But if the irrigators 
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can be compelled themeclves to guard the administration, and 
themselves to furnish watchmen, greater fidelity and officiency 
will be secured. The canal officera can superintend the forma- 
tion of these soctetios, the framing of bye-lawa for their ni- 
zation, and the clection of offica-bearera; and the exact duties 
and rospongibilities of all parties would be defined, These so- 
cittica, when formed, would berespousible for the prevention of 
trespass, fraud and theft, the observance of Holidays, the 
proper and punctual closing of outlets, the protection of ma- 
chinery, the securing of drainage, tha prevention of leakage, 
marahy starnation, and prohibited cultivation, the general ex- 
soution of all sanatory mersures, and the reporting of all offences, 
whether of omission or commission, If the office-bearers were 
well selected, rendered strictly responsible, and thoroughly av 
ported in all endeavours they might make to do their duty, the 
ayetem would, no doubt, work excellently. 

Most of the branches of administration just enumerated are 
already partinlly provided for, but in almost all of them a mote 
complete sct of rulea is necded. The labours of a well-known 
eommittes have laid a sound foundation for sanstory legislation, 
and there should now be no difficulty in defining the general 
sanatory obligations of covery irrigator, and the special reguls~ 
tiens to be imposed by the Canal ypepartment on particular 
localities. Thies department of the Italian legislation is unsa- 
tisfactory. The chief cause of the failure has been tha want 
of sufficient data nnd knowledge on the part of thea Govern- 
ment. The authorities, with wore zcal than information, are 
constantly attempting relorms,of roal or fancied necesity, which 
nitempts are always rosisted by the farmera with equal pertinaci- 
ty and greater skill, 20 that the only reaults have beon intrigue 
and disturbances, Their atatute book teems with stringent 
enactmonta agninat infractiona of the law; some of which 
wo would do well to borrow. There is a general want of 
punitive provision in our canal rules, aud several proceadings, 
which quite amount to crimes, are treated ag tha most venial 
misdemeanors. To every administrative rule should be at- 
tached a specific penalty for ita infringement, and several of- 
fences, auch na the fraudulent taking of more water than has 
been bargained for, the abstraction of water, or wilful ; 
should be declared what they really are, felonious acta, and 
punishable with imprisonment. 

There yet remains to be considered the authority by which 
theses measures are to be supcrintended, and all theas rights 
adjudicated. If irrigation should be developed to the extent, 
and in the manner we suppose, disputes and perhaps even liti- 
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gation must frequently arias. Then to what authority will 
reference be made? To the civil Court? As at present consti- 
tuted, theese courts are not competent to deal sntisfactorily with 
auch questiona. Much apecial knowledge would be needed, 
which they cannot be expected to posiesa, Many classes of 
cases connected with canals, in their nature judicial, would be 
best adjudicated by the canal officcra. And if such be the 
fact, why ehould they not be vested wilh certain powers for 
this pnrpose? «They already possors important fiseal and ma- 
visterial authonty, and it might perhaps be expedient to give 
them some judicial authority besides. At all events, it would 
seem that the Governmeut is bound to do one of three thinge: 
--either to render the civil courts themselves competent to decide 
canal irrigation questions ; or to supply a clasa of men to render 
professional aid to the courts; or tu yveat the eanal officers 
with judicial powers. Au thinvs are, the canal officers are, 
doubtless, often constrained by their porition to nettle matters 
of right, and to perform acta which are in renlity judicial Wea 
have already explained ithe advantayes which the Italian tri- 
bunals possess. They can always obtain the aid of professional 
men (prri/i) aa assessors, but no such jurica could be impan- 
nelied in this country. 

In sketching a act of roles which mizht be applicable to the 
canal districts of Northern India, we have nut pretended to 
state with legal precision, the various matters which such rules 
would embrace. We have merely thrown together the raw 
materials for legislation. But before concluiing, it may be as 
well to recapitulate the substance of the preceding pages, and 
to group together the main proposaly which they coutain. i 
haa been augyzested then :— 


RELATING TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF WORK, 


1. That a code of canal rules be drawn up, which should 
comprise detailed provision on the following poiity. 

9 That in the unrestricted management uf all public canals, 
the Government thould be bound by nothing except ita own 
acte and agreements. 

& That tho exclusive right of the state to the running 
water of all rivera and streams be asserted, which right may be 
transfeyred to private companies or individuala, on the condi- 
tion that they subinit to state control. 

4. That authoritative aid be given to private companies and 
ngsoclations for the construction of canals, in effecting a com- 
plete organization; and that sanction and validity be given 
to the acta which they may perform in their collective capacity. 
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5. That the representatives and office-bearers be legally 
empowered to pive effect to the objecta of the society, to 
enforce the performance of agreements implied or expressed, 
and to report all casca of default. 

6. That complaints regarding admission to, or exclusion 
from, such socicties, be heard by the canal authorities. 

7 That the “right of passage” be affirmed on behalf 
both of the state and of private associations, and of indi- 
viduals, 

8 That the land revenue be remitted from land taken up 
for public canals, but not on land tuken up for private canals, 

i, That the mode of compensation be established, in the 
case of the state, by alwolute purchase, and in the case of private 
parties, by payment of fiscal demands and other expanses inci- 
dent on the land, and of a liberal gronnd-rent. 

10, That the several oblications consequent on the exercise 
of the “right of passe,” relating to the selection of the 
line, the provision for drainage and roadway, the prevention 
of leakazes, and other objects, be strictly defined. 

ll. ‘That fair opportunity be given to landlords to file 
objections against the passage. 

12. Thatif any private canal, channel, cr water-cuts, ahould 
be abandoned, the ground should revert te the original 
proprietor. 
¢ 13. That minimum and maximum protective distances be 

xet. 

lt, That they be accurately defined when including the 
Janda adjacent to the public canals. 

15, That they be made the means of preventing mutual 
injury between the omployers of water and the projectors 
of works. ; 

16, That they be rendered applicable to the opening of 
springs, 

RELATING TO TIME BUPPLY OF WATER. 


17. That a general standard and unit of measurement be 
presoribed. 

18. That the use of the standard be enforced on all public 
canals, and on private channels, at the discretion of the canal 
anthorities. 

19, That in private contracts, the terms agreed upon 
between the parties ba enforced, but that doubtful transactions 
he interpreted by the amandard measure, 

20, That fhe general right of cultivators, whose lands are 
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adjacent to public canala, to obtain water on application, bo 
declared. 

21, That if any preferential claims of certain parties over 
othors be allowed, the rule of such proference bo published, 

22. That mere proximity of lund to the canal be not 
deemed a valid ground of preference. 

238, Thats preference be conceded to those whose lands 
wiay have heen taken up for the canal. 

24, That, however, generally, priority of application thould 
regulate priority of title 

25. That the above rules be followed in cases of failure 
of supply, that is, the most recent employcr should be the 
firat to be deprived of water. 

26. That if under the above necessity water be withheld 
from any employer, he be entitled to a rateable remission of 
watet-rent. 

27. That, however, no auch employer be entitled to com- 
pensation for capital invested ia preparme the land for irriga- 
tion, unless the failure hos been einsed by negloct or miscon- 
duet, in which caso he can obtain damages by action at 
aw. 

28. That the full night and imicntion of the Government 
be declared to fix the water-renty in the manner it may think 
best, and to modify the method of dispensing the water, and 
of fixing itu value from time to time, according as the progress 
of scienec, and the circumstances of the period may render 
expedicnt, excepting vo far forth as such muttera may have 
been epecially fixed by contract. 

29, That in public canals no absolute sale or perpetual 

ant of the water be permiticd. 

30, That the contracting of agrecmenty revarding the water 
for moderate perioda, and the registration before tho canal 
authoritics of ull private contracts of this nature, be encour- 


agod. 
eo. That the lewsce of water (unless there should have 
been special agreement to the contrary) be cimpowered to 
sublet. 

32. That no period of prescription, 14 constituting any 
right to receive water on certain terms, ba levally admitted. 

33. That an equitable period for notice of changes, to be 
given by the canal proprietor to the employer, be preacribed. 

34, That the canal authorities be empowerod to compel, if 
necessary, the proprietora of privato canals, to lease out their 
surplus wotera 
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35. That aa reparda “ horary rotation,” preciae rules be 
framed to prevent disputes beween the several employers, and 
alao between them aud the proprictore, 


KELATING TO THE ADMINIKTRATION OF THLE IRRIGATION 
STS lu M, 


$6. That the canal authorities be audhortzed to portion out 
the irrigated districts into adininistrative divisions, both supe- 
Fior and subordinate, and of various sizes, na may be dcomed 
moat expedient. 

av. Pat the general sanatory obligations of every irriga- 
tor, in addition to special regulations, be defined. 

38 That his compulsory obligations, 1a regarda hid share 
in the repair and maintenance of the works, be alae dcelared, 

39. That the general body of irrigntora in each division 
should constilute a conseryaucy aociety, for tho maintenance of 
the works, the prevention of fraud and theft, the observance 
of polico and agnatory regulations, and the enfureement of 
penalties. 

40. That the functions of such society may be deleg ited to 
regularly appointed office-bearera, whose powers to give effect 
to the uljecta of the society, and whose responecibility to the 
canal authorities for the performance uf their duties, should 
be rigidly defined. . 

41, That the bye-laws of euch societies be framed under 
the direction of the canal authorilics, and recistered in their 
officer. 

43%, That the full richta and intention of the Government 
to prohilit particular kinds of cultivation or irrigation, in par- 
ticular Jocalitics, and to Impose any other sanatory restrictiung, 
be declared. 

43. That the scale of penalties for breach of rule be 
enhanced, and that punitive provisions against misdemennors 
be rendered more stringent than at present. 

41. That the fraudulent taking of more water than has 
been hargained for, be made punishable ecrimiually, and that 
the abstraction of water from any canal or watercourse be 
treated as an aggravated theft. 

45. Thot the canal authorities be veated with certain judi- 
cial powera, to enable them to adjudicate the varioua mattera 
indicuted in the above rules, 


Before taking leave of a book to which we are indebted for 
much of the imformation, whercon the foregoing sumzes- 
tions have becn based, we must say a few words on ita literary 
qualities. The arrangement of tho subject, and the order of 
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ita compartments, are lucid and complete, eo as greatly to aid 
the memory and facilitate reference. ‘The hietorical data are 
full ancl interesting, The style is clear, facile, fucnt,—scveral 
wagsates, auch ag the armmary of the physien! peculiarities of 
anbardy, or of the advaylages of tha lake system, evince a 
rower of vivid description and condensed statement. ‘There are 
intersperaodl many passages of soueral interest, which we have 
refrained from noticing, as uot pertaining to the purely Indian 
objects uf this article. Such pavsagea are, the description of 
the revenue survey of Lambardy; of the relations Lotween 
landlord and tenant; of the mendow irrigation; of the Tus- 
can Maremma; of the rice cultivation; of the application of 
cana! water to the sewerage of citics, On the whole, the work 
cffers a mas of information, not to be found, we bclicve, in any 
other books in the English language, and thia too on a subject 
belonging to a clagy which receives lesa attention than it ought, 
for its intrinsic importance, Which of the many histories that 
have descanted on the politics of Northern Italy, have de- 
scribed that system of irrigation, without which this moat inter- 
esting kingdom would be but a poor and insignificant tract? 
Which of the many travellers that visit the far-fumed Lagos of 
Magsiore, Como or Garda, reficet that their poctical magnifi- 
cence is more than equalled by their material utility ? Lastly, 
we think, that the perozal of these volumés will tend to raise 
the readers estimtion of the character and capabilitics of the 
Italian people. They teem with recitals of fortitude, energy, 
and enterpriae. Oftentines to promote canals, individuala have 
perilled their whele substunce; communes have emptied their 
coffera; magistracica have supeltntended the works; the 
‘agricultural population have turned out ex masse to labour 
nicht and day; and the whule community hive set themsoclves, 
with exemplary persevernnee, to repair the losses caused by the 
ravages of plundering armics, and the devastation of invading 
elementa. The Italians themselves point to their canola as 
one source at least of sativfaction not alloyed by the recollec- 
tion of failure and humiliation, and not mingled with agsocin~ 
tions of national misfortune. It would be well for them if 
those annals on which they vo minch prude themselvea, should 
inspire them with some rational acli-reliance, and some aptitude 
for self-Covernment, and thug fulfil what has been eloquently 
anid to be a inain object of history, namely, that of “ exciting 
hope in the breast of all patriots.” 
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ART. V.~- The Great Cities of the Ancient World, in their Glory 
and Desolation. By Theulore Alois Buchley, B, A., of Christ- 
Church, Zoemdon, 1862. 


Tuts i the age of daring enterprises and investigations, 
and adventurona men are pushing their diecoverics in every 
direction, far beyond the boundaries laid duwn by their prede- 
cearore. The time is not long past, when the burning sanda of 
Afrien, and the Polar ice of the north were unexplored regions, 
which only conyeyed to the mind a yague iden of fables and 
Jevends. But of late years, the activity of tourists has most 
alarmingly increased, and the pile of books in our libraries is 
the bent proof of the fact. Nearly all climates and races under 
the sun have now their historians, and almost every barricr 
has been thrown down, that till lately obstructed their reacarch. 
This, therefore, ts the time for a etatiouary traveller to ga over 
the great elobe, and to “sce the manners and tho cities of 
many men,” without moving from Ins evel veranda, or lis warm 
fire-ride. 

Among+t so many books of travels as have lately appeared, 
it ia difficuit to select one, or any email number, aa the eulject 
of comment. Mr. Buekley’y subject, however, appears to be 

ecoliarly interesting, We ontna epecial partiality for it. 
t must be an intereating, though melancholy, occupation, 


"To mark of mighty thins the nurow graye.” * 


Mr. Buckley, indeed, records not his own travela. But the 
sketches given are compiled from travellers’ books, and other 
works of anthority, and that ja enough for our purpuse, 
The tauk waa well cho-en, anid it as been well executed; and 
we will take up Mr. Buckley's little work for our “ puide, 
philosopher, and friend.” 

Qur anthor tella us in hig introduction, that his only abject 
in compiling the present volume has been “ to trace man where 
* mao has worked, and thought best, tu read his lostery in the 
f greatest standing memorial uf its prowresa, and to muke slones 
* tell the sad atory of those who lad them” And, this being 
his only purpose, ha has not noticed “ all tho cities of antiquity, 
‘but those merely which were tho best representatives of 
‘ heman progress.” In thia he has dung wisely. “ An elaborate 
and ¢ircumstantial history of the ancient world” would have 
had no interest for the general readcr. To the antiquarian 
and ihe scholar, a knowledge of every nook and corner of the 
earth may bo of importance, and may afford pleasure. But a 
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few prominent objects on the preat ficld of the world, are nil 
that ordinary readera care to kuow about and remember, The 
ancient warld, to the present generation, is a land of inysteries, 
aml men love io list to the history of its glory and deso- 
Istion, almost with the wondering anxiety of childheod. But 
it is euly the higtory of grandenr and splendour that have 
pageed awny—over witich the torrent of timo has rolled, and 
whielt hag almost petrified and become frozen, that mankind 
long to be aciuainted with: and the traces of thia grandeur 
and marnificence are only to be met with among the ruing of 
great towns and cities. 

Thebea, Nineveh, Babylon! to the present generation, 
what ate they? Names! Ah no, they aro moro than names. 
They are the great standing inetmorials with which are wound 
up all eur associations of the days of old. Wrery fragment 
of their fime-worn fabriea jaa chronicle of the gorgeous mag. 
nificence and imuuersurable mivht of the generation that has 
past away. The breken columns of Babylon remind ua of 
“ the vreat city that was agohlen cup in the hand of the Lord, 
tint mace all dhe carth drunken 3” her waters reeall to ug visio 
of the exiles that eat beside them and wept: and rutned fines 
and desecrated altars, of which elapeless vestieca present auch 
a melancholy picture, bring back to the memory the prophets 
ferrible denuuvietion, “@ Put youreelyes in array arninet [a- 
‘dylen round ubout; all ye that bend the bow, shoot nt her; 
‘ apare no prrows, for she hath einned againat the Lord.” Like 
her, Nineveh also is tovested with a saercd futerest, and har 
maciniicent weulptercs, and crumbling shupeless monuments, 
reeal te our minds the wailings and Jamentations of the pro- 
pheta, while, ihrongh her veil of serrow, they revenl the 
unequalled pplemlour of the duya of oll And Thebes, with 
her hundred gates, the oldest amongst the cilica of the earth, 
with her real and her fabled inagaifieynee, naw alike in deeny, 
almost inthes us hesitate to believe that the knowledge and 
nightinesa of naw hath inereased with the lapse of ages. 

The antiquity of Thebes is lost in auch mythical ndistinet- 
ness, that it were vain to endeavour to trace it. It waa the 
nneicut eapital af Beypt, when Kaypt wasin ite glory. But 
the commencement of HEyyptio greninoss is not to be 
unravelled at this howe of the day, and the founder of tho city of 
a houdred pates, though he may have deserved better at the 
hands of posterity, umm-t be content to remain unknown. 
Much of its aubling greatness, however, Thebes owed to 
Scsoutris, the earliest of the herooa figuring in history. Doth 
fiction and history agrec in representing hiu asa great warrior, 
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and he ia stated to have extended his conquering expeditions 
far antl wide. He conquered many countries, and brought 
with him innumerable captives; anil the supposition ia not 
improbable, that there captivea were employe in toiling, by 
brick and inortar, to exalt and magnify that power whith had 
reduced them to bondage. The colownal ruina, which yet 
call up visions of a givantic etty, owed their origin, it seems, 
to the triumphs of a contjueror over the mipfortune of yan- 
quished millions. 

The ruina of Thebes are of gigantic proportions, and they 
extend over an ares of 140 furlongs in circumference. There 
is no sound of life at present to be heard amidst the orumbling 
desolation, ven the henste of prey walk “the city of tho 
deul,” with noiselods foutstepa, as Wo afrail to waken the eche 
of the tomba; and the wandering Turkomau of the deserts 
approaches not within their fearful precincts, where multitudes 
of evil apirits are hulieved to reside, Tho voice of the eound- 
ing atatue of Memnon has long been mute, and silence reigns 
undisturched, amid the skeletons of vinut temples, that four 
thougand yenra before, perchance, rung to the melody of bella 
consecrated to idolatry. Idvlatry provoked Divine judumont, 
till the city of a hundred gates waa reduced to a heap of 
ruins, 

The diatant prospoct of the ruins of Thebes ia aaid ta be 
comparatively poor, [et imparts no adequate idea of their 
real gublimity. Seme centuries ago, the view was not quite 
ao ineffective. But yenra, many yeara, have come and goue 
over the ruins, and the prospect has as surely undergone a 
¢hange, a3 the fragments have undergone mutilation, or been 
buried beneath whirhwinds of sand. The Coloamul statue of 
granite, suppose by some to have been the musical figure 
of Memnon, by others to have been a representation of 
Sesostria, ig not even meutioned by our author, eo much 
haa it lost the prominence that it long enjoyed, as the first 
object that attracted the notice of the traveller. Jt requires 
no notice now. It has had enough already, and in at jire- 
sent no longer prominent enough for more. ile givea us a 
glowing description of the temple of Luxor, and from the 
irregularity of the building, infers that the whole work wna 
probably not raised at once. The hypothesis is a natural 
one, and is correct, not only of the temple of Luxor, but of 
mony other ancient edificea. Hae Bives weastll mora circum- 
stantial description of the splendid remains of Karnack, which 
contain several buildings of the largest size, and o lypostole 
hall, 338 feet long, by 170 brord, having a double row of pillara, 
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magnificent even in decay, As remarked already, the adifices 
appear to have been erected in successive ages, and some 
parts of even tha most marmnificent structurea bear traces of 
having been formed out of the waterinia of buildings of arill 
earlief dute. It ia also plaiuly to be observed, that theugh the 
civil and religious buildings have mauy features in common, 
the sculptures on the latter are always nufficiently explanatory, 
being in every case religious and 65 mbolical, 

The decline of Thebes may he traced so far back aa the 
conquest of Ligypt by the thapiang, The Persian con- 
quest, In 526 Bb. c., under Cambyser, almost conmpleted jt4 
deatruction, Pliny says, that one of the obeliske so struck 
the ruthless barbarian with admiration, that he ordered the 
fire to be quenched, when about to reach it. But, if he did ao, 
Jia order wae not excented, til after much devietation had 
been effectod, The wooden huta of the age epread the flaines 
about and around them, with amazing rapidity, and the largest 
monuments of Jannan indw<iry, made of pranite and other 
stonea, were cflectually, if net completely, vained. What 
remained after this desecration, wos reduced ander the Romans, 
who scem to have freely weed the rams asa stone quirry, At 
present, the whole site is one darge fichl, atrewed with rains 
whitening on the te-e1t ainda. Coloseal blocks of granite, 
tkeletona of ginnt temples, broken giteways and colanue, the 
wrecka of extraordinary portieoe-, are all that remain of the city 
of a hundred gates, which sent forth ite “ twiee ten thousand” 
arined chariots against the foo; and they are neither over- 
grown with moss, nor the weeds of the desert, nor rank grass. 
Many whole nonuments have bren buried in the sands, which 
have blown over and covered them: diaf what iemaina on- 
buried, stands in all the nakeducss of desolation,” unblack- 
ened by weather, and uamantled by tho ivy, 

Memphis and licliopolis, the Noph, and the On or Aven of 
the Scriptures, were also cities of note in ancient Erypt;: 
though nut of equal importance with Thebes, the No or No- 
Ammon of the Biblo, the capital of the Empire, Menphia ap- 
pears to have been ehicfly faueus for ite conmereial character ; 
of a certain portion of Heypt it was alo considered the 
eapital—that portion we inesp, in or near which tha Taraelitea 
were éettied; anil of idolatrous stations it wus onc of the first, 
bemng the place where the bull Apis was honored with pecu- 
liar veneration. At the present moment, even ita site iq not 
certainly known, a few red granite blocka being nearly all 
that survives of its former wealth and eplendeurs and these 
are half hid by a thicket of'palm. An immense wines of interials 
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scems to have been carried off by ita various conquerors, 
and statues alan, except tho-e of prodigious size, and yet what 
remain are werthy of a epectutoi’s admnation, Some of the 
statues were paiuted sith a saruish that, to this day, after the 
lnpse of perhaps four thousand years, has the appearance of 
freshness, and, despite of mutilations, the figures of idols dia- 
pluy a resemblance to malate, andan aecuacy of form and 
justness of proportiona, seldom met with, eacepl in Greece, in 
the relies at antiquity. 

The tracea of the site of Ueliopolia are still less dis 
tinet than tho-e of Memphis, its name signifies it to have 
Been the cily of the Sina: snl i¢ was the centre of the 
worship of the bull Muevis. For ihe learning of ita priests 
alan, it was very famous, and likewise for the antiquity of its 
recarda; but a solitary obelisk, seme wbins of ephinxes, a few 
fragmenta of nvutilated idols, and a light sprinkling of other 
riina, are all that remain of the city of the san. The decline 
of Heliopolis war owing ta the same cauees whieh wrought 
the downlall of The bcs and Memphis, and the ust prominent 
amongst them was idolatry. The Egyptian, at a very early 
age, were a civilized and knowing people. Theis conntry was 
the cradle of the arts and avicnees. Dut they had as eaily 
deviated from the worship of God Thetr pyramids and 
eolumns, and temples and palaces, record the worship of Lrute 
creatures and images; and the All-secing Maher of the universe, 
ever jelous of His hallowed rights, would not endure the 
euntunely. Pkis tubernacle, the earth, was not to be polluted 
for ever by the worship of dum idols, which no more resem- 
led Hin, than the ape and the baloon resemble Tis noblest 
handiwork, mans and in Tis mightiness, He atretched furth 
His hand, and, Jo! rock-baikt palacca, and unzhty temples, and 
towering py tinids, and gigantic monuments, became the graves 
ef theac who jind reared them, and were enrrounded with 
desolation, the witnébscs of man’s impiety, and of the veugeanee 
that overtook it. 

These thoughts ere yet more foretbly impressed, by pondering 
over the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, both of which are fre- 
quently apoken of in Holy Writ. The first mention of Baby- 
lon, in history, is in Genevia, x. 10; and Nimrod, “the mighty 
Lanter before the Lord,” ia thera mentioned aa its founder. 
But of the particulars of its antiquity we are comparatively 
ignorant, for no further notica of it is taken in Seriptnre, 
until the time of its connection with the history of the Jews, 
The character of Nimrud leads us to believe, that originally, it 
was at best but a community of unprincipled aut-caste—an 
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asylum for the profligate followers of the mighty hunter. Till 
the dey. of Nimrod, the marauding progeny of the desert 
appear to have had no fixed hive. Ae vagrants, they puraued 
their work of raping and plunder, and rested where the 
could from their lsbors, till the bold Nimrod thought of col- 
lecting tovather tho seattered herd. 

When the Bible again speaks of Babylon, it spenka of its 
wickedneegand approaching ruin. Luring the interval, it had 
become a great city—the capital of a2 great empire—-the seat 
of learning and civilization, But all theae are passed over 
by the eacred historian as of no importanes to Listory, for the 
history of ita greatness and civilization wasn history of mis 
deeds and irreverence, Babylon had striven agninet the Lord, 
He records that, and that only, for that records the whole 
fletail of ita history —tiMt is the only truth about it, necessary 
for men to know and remember. 

Of Babel, the grentest as well as the most antique edifice 
was the tower. Vatious reazona have been sesigned for its 
erection. Asa refuge againat the contingency of another flood, 
tha Babylonians built the pile whieh they thought would 
over-top the loftiest rise of water. The vanity of leaving 
to po-terity » monument of their labors and greatnesa, might 
aleo have been an additional incentive. And to worship in 
high places, if not the real cause, from which resulted theerection 
of the edifice, was at leaat its ostensible apology: The worship 
of the heavenly bodies was then the mythology most generally 
known, and to approsch nearest to thoee bodies, while ren- 
dering them homage, was the natural aspiration of their 
worahippera; and tie country boing a flat one, they built the 
tower. Tha true God, however, from whom they had aposta- 
tized, mocked at the frail efforta of his encmics. The tower 
was destroyed, and the idolutrous union of nations broken; 
and to make the confusion complete, he oggasioned diversity of 
languages amongst them, which rendered Mispersion unpossible 
to be prevented. 

The city, however, waaagain restored to more than ite former 
splendour, by Beluga and Semiramir; und the former was worship- 
ped by the inhabitants asa god. The temple of Belus was erected 
on the site of the tower, and it wae the most intereating work in 
Babylon for a very long period. Lerodotua bears testimony to 
ita magnificence, of which much was atill to be seen at his 
time. The external form of the temple had much of the 
appearance of a pyramid, like many of tie religious edifices 
in this country, se for instances, the great pagoda at Tanjore ; 

and it had large accommodations within, including a bed-rvom 


- 


=. 
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for the god, within which, on on costly sofa, a handsome. 
virgin nightly awnited him! Much of the furniture was of 
poli gold, of grent weight and value, There was a golden 
altar, a golden” temple, o golden throne, and a golden image 
of the god 

Berides Belus and Semiramis, Nebuchndnezzar also contri- 
buted to the magnificence of Babylon. From him originated 
the palaco and hanging gardens, which were counted among 
the wonders of the ancient world. Ancient authora seem to 
differ ns to the number of royal pilacea; but Herodotus 
Mentions only one, and as he himself eaw tlie ruina ag they 
existed in his days, his account appeara to Le most deserving 
of credit. The ruin named Aaar, perhaps, mnrks the site, 
though it has been doubted if it is not the wreck of some 
fater building, The gardens, says Quintus Curtiua, presented 
at a distance the appearnnce of a fme-t mowing on its native 
mountaina, and Labylon being a flat country, having no 
mountainous eminences, the effect of the proepect fron a dis 
tunca muat have been very grind, They occupied an extensive 
area, and were composed of several large terracea, one above 
another, and the uppermost on a level with the top of the 
city walla. To water the gardens, there waa an nque- 
duct on the largest terrace, which wna replenished from the 
river by a pump. These were decidedly tha most magnificent 
and murvelious works that Nebuchadnezzar constructed in the 
way of decorating tho city, and we are told that they owed 
their origin to the eamo cause, which led to the erection of 
the Taj Mechalin India. In mourning for his wife Amptis, 
who, during her living days, had ever retained a fond yenrnin 
for the foresta and mountains of Median, among which she ha 
been born, loving hueband raised thia splendid and wonderful 
apology for scenery which nature had denied to Babylon. 
thers are others who assert, that it was to please a living, 
and not in commemoration of a dead wife, that these were 
erected, 

Besides the tower and the palace, with ita hanging gardena, 
the other objecta of admiration in Babylon were the walls of the 
city, picfoed at intervals with gatea of sold brags, the bridge, 
the Inke, quays, banks, and canala, Of these, the embank- 
mente which preacrved the city from the inundations of the 
Euphrates, excited the greatest admiration and wonder of 
ancient authore. The building of these is attributed prin- 
cipally to Seraivamis, but Nebuchadnezzar probably com- 
pleted their embellishment. We should here remark, that 
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the edifices of ancient Babylon do not appear to have been ag 
remarkable for the elegance of their design ae for the vastneas 
of their dimensiona, and tha solidity of their fabrio waa 
superior to the beauty of thoir execution, From the position 
of the ruing, it haa also been conjectured, that the buildings 
were distributed in' proups and pntches; and these clusters 
were distant from cach other, and but very intricately con- 
necteil. 

If the greatness, beauty, and majcaty of Babylon attainad 
their utmost elevation during the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
we have algo reason to believe that viee, dissipation, and 
extravagance, lad by that period taken deep root in the hearts 
of the people; for there fella yoice fron heaven, and it wae 
tol to the king Nebuchadnezzar, that his kingdom was de- 
patted from him, for he had forgotten that the Most Tigh 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and waa unduly elated by his 
majesty and power. The wrath of God waa felt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and for a time the people acknowledged God’s might, 
But idolatry had gained sure hold on their hearts, and was not 
to be thrown out. His sucressurs were vicivus and proflizate 
princes, and when his grandson, Belalnzzar, defiled the aired 
veevels of the temple of Jehovah, who was etl worshipped 
in Babylon by the Jews, the cup of wrath was filled to the 
brim, Belshuzzar’s days were numbered, and 


“The Mede was at his gata, 
The Pessian on hia throu.” 


Then was Babylon, the great and the mighty, “the pratee of 
the whole earth,” “the beauly of the Chaldec’s exccllency,” 
overthrown. Her aubsequent revolte and atruggles acainat the 
Persian power only facilitated her ruin, and her palaces, walls, 
and towers, were stripped, year after year, age after age, till 
not enough of them remained to screen the beasts of the 
deaert. There ia not even a tree growing on the ruins, except 
one islated withered trunk, the branches at the top of which are 
atill verdant, and the lenvea of which make a rustling and 
melancholy sound, as if mourning over the surrounding desola~ 
tion. The natives beliove it to have flourished in ancient 
Babylon, and that it had been preserved by Providence for 
Ali to tie up bia horas to it, ag he did after the battle of Hil- 
lah} And of the ruins, the Bira Nimrod are all that remain to 
mark the epot where Babylon stood. 

From the capital of the Chaldean Empire, to Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, is an easy stage. Thers is much affinity also 
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between the history of the two cities, and tradition assigns 
the original foundation of beth to Nimrod,* Niaus, how- 
ever, appears to have been the king to whom Nineveh chiefly 
owed its primitive power and magnificence, though the recent 
reacarches of Layard have sufficiently proved that, for ita 
progress and development, it has been indebted to the zeal of 
different sovereigna, at different periods of time. Tha dimen- 
sions of the city appear to have been extraordinary. In the 
Scriptures it is mentioned to be an exceeding great city, of 
three days’ journey, and it cecupied a aquare of about 480 
furlongs, The wealth and grenincss of the capital were niso 
proportionate. The ruins, as they now stand, are shapelcss, 
and almost inexplicable, OF vaet palaces and colossal halla no 
traces remain, besides heaps of rubbish and stone, within the 
erevices of which the cormorant and the bittern have made 
their home, Walls and arches have disappeared from the sites 
where they etood, and the most attentive exumination can 
scarcely detect there the mark of mnsonry. And yet enough 
remains of the vestiges of the past, to attest to the civilization 
and alendour of the age. The curious and mysterious sculp- 
tures on the broken fragmenta, rongh and primitive though 
they be as specimens of art, prove no mtcan degree of civili- 
zation in the dajyaof old. The zeal of Layard has also dis- 
interred and dragoed forth to light, anomalous and 4; mbolical 
fiynres of winged bull and Jiang, and hiwk-headed human 
figures, anid ephinxes, which, whntever may be the meaning 
they were intended ts typily, are expressive enough of the 
oriental eplendyur of ancient Nineveh; and their vast dimen- 
sions convey an almost astounding tdev of the stze and atate- 
liness of the temples and palaces which they were intended -to 
ndorn. The details of ordinary life al-o are represented 
in many of the fragments; and traces of delienta workman- 
ship, and minute and elaborate decoration, are often to be ob- 
served in the sculptures, Tho gnit, dress and benriny of the 
Ninevites, their habita and ecostumca, even their vanity and 
indolence, may be traced in the tell-tale stones; and every 
fragment that epeaks of desolation and ruin, is also a record 
of splendour and magnificence passed nwny. ; 

In her duys of greatness, Nineveh rivalled Babylon in splen- 
dovr and renown. She teo had her pleasure grounds and gar- 
dens, her palaces and templea; and oriontal deapotism was na 
Juxurious withia her wall as withia the emphatically “ great 
city” of the Segiptures. Nor doca the parallel stop here. 


* According to the Bible, Asshur weat forth out of the land of Shinar, and bulld- 
el Nineveh, 
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Nineveh rivalled Gabylou in idolatry, impiety and wickeduess, 
provoked like judgment, felt like vengeance. Long-sulfering 
and slow io wrath, Jehovah showed mercy on the city in the 
sending of Jonah, and the Ninevitea repented, and God 
eyed them again with satisfaction. But, agin Babylon, idola- 
try waa too deep-rooted to be entirely weeded out, and vice 
followed in ita wake, and the demon of destruction pureued 
after her ag constant as ever. Nineveh was deatroyed by 
Cazares, king of Persia and Media, and Nabopolassar, king 
of Bab; lon. 

Babylon and Ninevel: were both overturned by tha Persian 
power, To show bow short lived is man’s vanity and great. 
ness, wae shall now repair to the ruine of Persepolis, tha 
Chebal Minar, or palace of Forty Pillars, which, though 
never a ecat of the Porsian Empire, waa one of the greateat 
citica of the country, and wae the burial place of many of ita 
sovercigns. To whom Persepolis owed ita foundation, we know 
not, Oyrus, the regenerator of oriental power and civilization, 
may have added to the unfinished basis, but he does not appear 
te have done much for it, and we liave reason fo believe that 
ite existence dates prior to hia reign, Thus mach, however, is 
certain, that the primitive city owed its chief splendour and 
magnificence to juter king4, to Duriua the eon of Hyataspia, 
and. to the feeble Nerxen, whose contributions to perfecting the 
Minar, left unfinished by his father, deserve to be remembered 
in ‘palliation of hia weakness na a aovereian, and of hia puerile 
effurta to snbduc the freedom of Greece. ’ 

The approach to the ruing of the Chebal Minar is very 

rand, the prominent beauty being in the superb flight of stepa 
eading up to the pslace. The ascent is extremely gradual, 
the steps not exceeding four inchea in height. The whole 
front is covered with sculpture and benutiful decorations. 
A crowd of interesting objects all at once comea before the 
eye, and the execution of them appears to have been very 
beautiful Standing figures, habited in long robes, some 
amined. with bows and arrows, some with speara and shields, arg 
to be seen; and there are two spirited representations of fights 
between bulla and lione—combate which, at that age, perhaps, 
afforded delight to the Persian people. Nor are the pillars 
themselves objecta of lees interest. A few only yet stand entire ; 
the reat are in verioug atages of dilapidetion. The shattered 
bases of avme romain, othera lie buried under masses of ruins 
The height of the columns that stand is wijty feet, and the 
shafts are finely fluted. The reat of the ruins sppertalning to 
the palace is comprised of undictinguishable hillos 
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But beside the wondrous ruins of the palace, thera are 
tombe at Persepolis which are olmoat ns interesting as the 
palace itself. The greatest of men loave but a mound of 
earth to remind posterity of their greatnesa nnd power. 
When their glories are gone, those monuments remain, But 
they, too, decay im time, and man’s vanity ia forgotten in the 
end. The pyramids of Egypt, indeed, have not yet passed 
away. As testimonies of man’s perseverance, they survive. 
But they answer no longer the object for which they were 
raised. Who knows whom they entomb ? 

But the very notion of their being the monumental remains of 
past heroes and statesmen, gives to these edifices a more than 
usual interest in the eye of the traveller: and the tombs of Perae- 

lis have never failed to draw within their precincts all who 

ave visited the ruina of the Minar. ‘The original avenues to them, 
according to Mr. Morier, must have been through subterranean 
ages, hid in intricate labyrintha, which none but the privi- 
eged could have succeasfully threaded, Their ruins, however, 
are more freely accessible to the curious traveller. For the 
most part they are richly decorated with sculpture; one of 
them, apparently the videst, appears to have never been 
finished, The tomb of Cyrus iv at a great distance from 
Poraepolis, But no traveller who bas visited the one, has neg- 
lected to visit the other. Iisa vory simple in its form, and 
very solid in its structure, antl had not man mutilated and in- 
jured it with an impious hand, it bad, moet probably, preserved 
ite original strength and appearance to the present day ;—-of 
soch solid materials it was made, 

From Persepolis, Mr. Buckley leads us to Damascus, to 
this day a populoua and flourishing city It is frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and was well-known in the daya of 
Abraham. The origin of it, however, it ia not possible to 
‘trace. Ita days of yicatest plory were those of Benhadad 
IL, king of Syria, who gathered all his host together, and 
went up and besieged Samaria, and warred against it. The 
Bible informa us, that in thia campaign, Benhadad waa ac- 
eompanied by thirty-two kings, and when, in addition to this 
circametance, we mention that Damascus waa then the capital 
of Syria, its might and glory will be easily understood. ut 
after all, Benhadad wasanidolater; the Syriane called Jehovah 
the God of the hills, but denied that He was Gad of the valleya, 
or capable of defending his chosen people on the plains; and 
the Lord of the hills and valleya resented the impiety, and the 
king’of Damascus and his men were compelled to fies for their 
lives. 

x i 
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We new torn over a new page in the history of Damascus. 
It very shortly after ceases altogether to figure as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, and becomes, by turns, tributary to the Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman powers. <At the time of 
Darius, 1t wne the royal treasury of the Persian Empire, ond 
then it fell into the hands of Alexander, after the battle of 
Isaus, and after hia death, formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucid, till it finally passed to the Romans, Under the 
Syro-Macedonian dynasties, and the Romana, it waa the capital 
of Gele-Syiia. As a Roman Provinee, it is constantly referred 
to in the New Testament, and ia the acene of Paul's humili- 
ation and conversion, and of the first spreading forth of 
Christianity among the Gentile world. It wos a considerable 
city algo under the Saracen Caliphs, and was the residence 
of the Ommiades ; and it otill flourishes as a living city-—being 
the capital of a Paskaiie, and the sccond in importance in all 
Syria. 

7 Damasous stania in the midst of an tmmenee plain, cele- 
brated for ita picturesque effect nnd beauty, which is much 
heightened by the circumatance of its being nearly surround- 
ed {it ia so surrounded on three sides,) by naked and drear 
hills. The city rises, as if out of the heart of a forest of tall 

lm and cypress trees, and its domes and minarets etand in 
Peentifal contrast to the beauties of nature. Lt iz acven miles 
in circumference, and ia intersected by four or five azall 
rivers, There are many noble mosques and fine edifices in it, 
and there are fountains in every part of the city, and altnoat 
in every house, supplied by running streams, which traverse the 
town in every direction. The population has been estimated 
by gome at 4,00,000 souls, though, probably, it is leas by half 

rovieions are 60 fine and so cheap, that Carne gaya, that it is 
“no place to perform penonce in;” and the orchards and 
gardens bloom with the fineat fruita and flowers. 

The atreeta of the descrt-girt nietropolis are thronged with re= 

entatives from all parte of the world. The condition of the 
hristiana ia not quite so easy as might be wished, though 
much of prejudico and bigotry has ecftened down of late. 
Under the Egyptians, they toleration and protection. 
But the Turks are more stubborn in their bigotry and 
hate, and deride the Christian name. The applauding wel- 
come, however, that Lady Heater Stanhope received, when 
passing through the etrects and bazera of the city, proves 
that their a of infidels is not insuperable, The 
inhabitants have aleo very filthy habits, like oriental nations 
generally, and the interior portions of the town, by .their 
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uncleanliness, form a ead contrast to the outward beauty of it. 
The excesa of filth in some countries originates fram want 
of water. But, as we have anid before, in Damascus, almost 
every house has a fountain, and yet it ia ono of the filthisat 
cities in all Asia. The Jews’ quarter partioularly, is peculiar- 
ly offensive to the organa of amell and sight, though in number 
the Jews are only about 1,000 mon. There is aluo a hospital 
for lepers, where patienta from fifty milea round are compellad 
by the authorities to reside, not to receive medical treatment, 
but to rot. And this increases the uncleanliness of the place. 
Christian civilization even now could do much for this ancient 
city, and we verily believe that God has spared it from the 
usual cursa of idolatry,—-destruction and desolation,—that the 
site from whenee Christianity was first shed to the 
Gentile world, might, in time, be one of His holicat tomples. 

We were not near the poet of Laila Hoohh, when he sent 
his Peri winging over the vale of Balbeo, to sce such a pretty 
sight, aa a child at play, 

The boatitul bine dameet fies, ™ 
That fluttered round the jasmine etema, 
Like winged-flowera or flying ger :"— 
otherwise we would have taken the celestial wanderer for our 
ide over ‘ aainted Lebanon,” instead of the very accurate, 
ut withal, somewhat prosy Mr, Buckley. The poet has 
iven us such a rich picture of ‘all the enchanted regions 
there,” calling up even “ gay lizards” to glitter on the walls of 
Tuined shrines, and showing us 
"Fair gardons, shining etreams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, &c, &.* 
That we find it difficult to relish the plain narrative of the 
Bachelor of Arts; and yet aooth to say, some obstinate 
inward monitor, that will take no denial, insists on our 
trusting to a guide who writes in éolid prose, in preferance to 
ona who, mounted on “his hot ateed,” capers too recklessly 
for truth. 

The city of Baalbeck is now completely in ruina The 
name signifies, in the Syrian tongue, the city of Baal, the 
sun; and the site appeara to have been one of the earh- 
est dedicated to the Sabenn mythology. The history of 
the ruins, however, ia very unsatisfactory. We have scarcely 
avy information about them. The magnificent remuins that 
yet survive the ravages of time, attest the greataem and 
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juxury af the ancient city. But we are left completely in 
the dark about the date of their erection, and the men who 
raised them. Traces are to be seen of many structures of 
great antiquity baving been restored and altered st subse- 
quent epochs of their greatnesa; but when this was done, and 
what nation did it, we can only gueas,—and guess, too, m the 
dark, having no data to go by. In the way of restoration 
something may have been done by tha Romans, but 
certainly not much. 

GF the ruins, the objecta most familiar to the eye of the 
traveller are immense quantities of hewn stone, and fragmenta 
of pillars acattered about in all directions. Dut these are by 
no means the most prominent memorials on the spot; for the 
remains of the temples still preserve a majestic and proud 
appearance. Corinthien pillars of pompous size formed the 

ea of the temples, and their architectural beauty was 
e0 pre-eminent, that, even at the present day, in their mmuti- 
lated condition, the eye is never satisfied with gazing at them, 
The designs also appear to have been on the boldest plan, 
Btriking the ind with an air of greatness seldom felt while 
looking at like epecimena of modern art. Perhaps the vigor and 
vastness of the original conception has, in some cages, suffered 
from the workmanship of a later age. The labors of different 
ages is palpably blended in many of the remains extant. But 
the effect of the whole is bold and sublune. 

The vicissitudes which reduced such aplendil memorials of 
the past, cannot now be historically traced. We have aa 
little light to guide ua in the enquiry about the decline of 
Baalbeck, ag in investigating ita rise and importance. Ite 
history is a mass of confusion, vague, and indefinite, and not 
to be unravelled. The promulgation of Islamism, however, 
evidently completed the work of desolation, the ignorant 

agotry of the followers of Mohammed ever delighting in 

lage, destruction, and mnaseucre. And ao completely has 
desolation wasted the soil, that even the fruitfulneas af nature 
has now deserted the spot, and neither “ golden melons,” nor 
rosea, nor egranates, though conjured up by the poet's 
fancy, are there abundant. 

Baalbeck is a magnificent sight, whea viewed beneath the 

aun. So is Palmyra at eunrise, according to the enthu- 
sisatic Lord Lindsay. If the architecture of Bualbcck is superior 
to that of the ancient Tadmor, the grandeur of tha general 
effect of the ruine of the latter city has, capecially by earlier 
travellers, been often preferred. me recent visitors, how- 
ever, have considered its position rather unfavorable to the 
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effect of its beauty. It is aituated ot the foot of Jofty moun- 
tains, and their natural sublimity and oclevation place the 
works of art in a disadvantageous contrast, If the city had 
been on the summit of the hills, it would have had a more 
Imposing Appenrance; but, as it ia, it auffers instead of gaining 
by Ité position, Yet, in apite of such drawback, tho ruina of 

alinyra still astonish the travcller, The peli trees are not 
50 abundant now on the site, as they must have been when it 
got its Grecian name. But they are still tobe found in the 
gardena which environ the ruins, and are pladdening beacons 
to the weary traveller, assuring him of fresh water ond 
green shade; and the city of paling owes much of ita interest 
to the trees which phade and enliven it. 

Sulomon founded Pulmyra, otherwise called Tadmor, Thad- 
mor, or Tamar. ITe raised it to be one of the main atations 
of the commerce he 50 successfully prosecuted, aud it was 
frequented in hia timo by caravans from all the leading cities 
of the Kaat. Ita position facilitated itagrandeur. The caravans 
from Persia and India, and other remote countries to the 
East, found it the mo-t convenient re-ort to unload their 
wares; and merchants from the Wert alao found it to be the 
best market to dispose of their commodities, And this it 
eoon became the chief mart of the commerce carried on by 
land. But traffic changes ita routes, and in time, Tadinor ceas- 
ed to be resorted to by enravana. Even ao early as the reign of 
Trajan, Palmyra waa becomea waste. It was rebuilt by Adrien, 
being renowned for its fine climate; but the chicf source of ite 
greatness had passed away. Under Caracalla it obtained the 
privilece of n Roman colony. It again became independent 
under Odenatus, when the Homan power declined; and hig 
widow, Zenobia, made it the capital of the Eastern Provinces of 
. the Roman Empire, which she conquercd and took. Of this 
extraordinary woman, Aurelian, the greatest general of bis 

has said, that she waa “prudent ia council, frm in her 
cheracter, wise in her conduct towards the army, liberal 
when ocension called for if, stern when severity was requir~ 
ed:” and that “the whole people of the East and of Egypt 
so dreaded her displeasure, that neither Araba, Saracens, 
nor Armeninne, dared to move,”20 as to offend her.® But 
the Amazon queen was in her turn vanquished by the Ro- 
man general, and led in trinmph to Rome, and Palmyra, 
rebuilt by a Roman, was destroyed by Roman hauda 
Subsequent Emperora contributed a little to ita restoration 


© In moro reoon$ times, Lady Wester Stanhope was crowned queeu of Pulmyra by 
the Bedouins. 
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again. But, in 744, A. D,, it fell into the hands of tho 
Mooeleias, under Caliph Merwan, and was eavagely dealt with. 
What work of destruction remained undone, was finally com- 
pleted by the army of Timur, A. D. 1400, 

The ruing of Palmyra stand in the midst of a desert of 
sand, sheltered by mountains to the weat and north, but to- 
wards the other two cardinal points, the prospect is only 
bounded by the horizon. Scen from a great distance, the view 
telia with atriking effect. Corinthian columns of white mar- 
ble present the appearance of « forest from afar; and nume- 
rous square tombe look like eo many temples of quaint but 
interesting form, These, however, are the remains of sompa- 
ratively later times. The tombs might possibly be tho relica 
of older days than the Roman era,—they may ba the monu- 
ments of the ancient Palmyrenes. Dut they are not vestiges 
of the daya of Solomon, and than they there sre no older re- 
maing extant, Of the works of modern times, the remains 
are many, and they are chiefly characterized by astonwhing 
vastness of inaterialz, Stonea of enormous size appear to have 
been used in most of the buildings, and there are ceilings yet 
to be seen, made of one single alab. And the fragments of 
architecture are so nunieraus, that wera the theory advanced 
that all the people lived in palaces, it would not be eagy to 
gaingny the dogma. There is aluo a fountain remaining, said 
to be one of fiva that graced the anciant city. It ia a sul- 
phureous spring, and believed by the people of the country to 

ave extraordinary medicinal virtues. 

As Palinyra was the chief mart of the land trade in the daye 
of Solomon, so Tyra was the chief mart for the commerce then 
carried on by cen. It was a preat city in those times, Wea 
read that David, the futher of Solomon, went to Hiram, king 
ef Tyro, to ask for help in rearing the temple of the Lord ; 
and the burden of Ezekiel’a lamentation shows that the an- 
cient Tyrians had reached a very advanced stage of civilize- 
tion. But civibzation waa pushed to an extrome extent in 
Tyre, Her riches and her fairs; her merchandice, her mari- 
nera, and her pilots; her silver, iron, tin and lead; her ivory 
and her gold; the honey, the oil, and the balm; spicca and 
precious stones, and rich apparels of purple and of blue, had 
create] new sources of gratification for the eager mind of 
man, and sneryoted civiization into juxury. And the city 
that had said, “I am of perfect beauty,” before the thrones 
of whose elders the nations of the whole earth displayed 
their treasures, fell by its Capuan indulgences. One cor 
ruption begat another. The true and only God waa dossrt- 
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ed for senseless idcle—tha aunuing workmanship of human 
hands; and then tha cup of wrath was filled, and conqueror 
nfter conqueror arose, the appointed ministers of vengeance, 
to punish the impiety. 

Lhe first to chastise the presumptuous glory of Tyre, 
was Nebuchadnezzar, whe, unable to get at the wealth of 
the Tyrians, razed, in his anger, the whole town to the 
ground, and slew all the inhabitanta who failed to effect 
their fight. The city thus destroyed, never recovered its 
glory; and the site iq named * Old Tyre,” in contradiatine- 
tion to the “ New Tyre,” which the onterprising spirit and 
perssyernnoe of the ‘Tyrinna ruised instead. The now city 
had a long era of peace to form ita greatness and renown, 
Till the age of Alexander the Great, there doea not appear 
to have been any potent cnemy to molest ita rising dignity, 
and when the mad Macedonian appeared before ita wails, it 
waa again the greatest of Syro-Phenicinn cities. After 
a tedioua siego of ecven montha, however, it was compelled 
to yield to the perseverance of the Greeks, and it wae then 
that the ruine of Old Tyre, as much as had survived till 
then, were cast into the aco, that the proprecy might he 
fulfilled, * they shatl lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy 
dust, in the midst of the water, and thou shalt be no more: 
though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found 
acain,” and, verily, the exact site of the old city cannot now 
be datermincel. 

The next invader of New Tyra was Antivonus; but he 
effected nothing, and tho Tyriana enjoyed peace titi the age 
of the Crusades, Dut the glory of Tyre was gone; for the 
rivalry of Alexandria had eclipsed ita comercial importance. 
A harder doom, however, awaited it yet. The word of 
God had passed that it should be a place for fishers to 
dry their neta on. During the Crusades, it waa ecveral 
times beleaguered, and, in 1291, it was compelled to yield 
to the Muhammedans, who utterly demolished ita splendid 
fortifications. The most remarkable ruins now are the 
two ports of the city. The moles which formed them have 
been much washed off by the eca, and the towers which 
flanked them have almost entirely tumbled down, And ita 
present inhabitanta ure only 9 few poor fishermen, the wit- 
nesses of the fulfilment of the prophecy. Broken walls, pillara 
and vaults, ora also to ba mat with heaped together, but not a 
house ie to be eeen contradicting the dread deoree, “ thon shalt 
be built no more.” 

From Tyre Mr. Buckley conducts us to the ruina of Petra, 
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the capital of Arabia Petrea. When Jacob, by tha interposi- 
tion of heaven, supplanted hia brother Esau in bia birth-right, 
tha latter, who had principally offended his Maker by his 
nuatriage with the Canaanites, went into the country from the 
face of hia brother, and took shelter in the district of Mount 
Seir; and there his descendants, the Edamites, extirpatine 
the ancient inhabitants, mado their caverned dwellings their 
home. We have every reavon to believe that, at a very earl 
age, the epirited Edomites cut the solid rocka into archi- 
tectural figures, nnd erceted the palaces, of which wa have yet 
euch sublima remains; and the city of the rock very soon be~ 
came a monument of their pride and glory. The hardy and 
independent descendants of F4au, revtless, wild and enereetic, 
were to bo discouraged by no amount of labour; and the 
excavations in the rucks testify to this day, to the wondrous 
toile they bore, and also to an amazing pi ogress in civilization, 
But the fiat had gone forth, that the elder should serve the 
younger. No amount of glury or power could recall it. “O 
thou that dwelleat in the clefta of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill, thongh thou should make thy neat as high 
aa the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence.” The frater- 
nal feud among the descendants of the brothera would not 
cease, and eventually Amaziah, the descendant of Jacob, gained 
by conquest the porecsrion of Petra, 

In the reien of the Emperor Trajan, Arabia Petren became 
a province of the Roman Empire; and under the Romane the 
original atructurea of the Edomites received aome restoration, 
and even einbelli-hment, Gut these are easily distinguishable 
from the reat. The modificationa and alterations of different 
ages are coirectly indicated by the different character of the 
sculpture, and even where the clucidation of the several orders 
muxed up is difficult, it cannot be anid to he inipossible. 

What contributea most to the magical effect of the ruins of 
Petra, is tha rich and various color of the rocks. They are 
of all kinds, and blended so ag to form cvery shade and hee 
that we admire in the plumage of birda or in flowers. Besides 
this, the architectural designs that embellish the fronta of the 
buildings, are peculiarly sumptuous and attractive, Traete and 
skill appear to have been tazked to their utmost capabilities in 
working out these decorations. The interior of the buildings 
is fur the snost part quite plain and destitute of ornamenta, 
but they are not necessarily wanting in beauty and effect; and 
the palace, the temple, and the tomb, have all the same charac- 
ter. They partake alike also in the extent of their desolation. 
* Edom shall be a devolation,” has been verified, and the maan- 
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taina of Esau, and his heritage, have now become the home of 
the dragons of the wilderness, 

From Petra to the caves of Eillora ia a rather long leap; 
but we do not quarrel with Mr. Buckley’a arrangement, which, 
from tha rocky city of Arabia, leads us at once to the rock- 
hewn temples of India, If the latter are not as ancient as the 
caverns of Kaun and hia descendants, their antiquity is atill 
very remote; and aa architectural remains, though very defici- 
ent in regularity, and very poor in proportions, they are not 
altogether despicable proofs of the porveverance and art of 
former generations, The grotesque figures of the Hindu 
deities sufficiently explain why thees gigantic excavationa were 
invie. Agin Egypt and Asaytia, o false belief exacted these 
hari tributes from the labor of man; and the ruina of Ellora 
and Salsette, rend aright, teach the same edifying lessons of 
morality au these of Thebes, Babylon and Nineveh. In the 
eauae Of a false religion were raised the mighty edifices which 
surprise us so nich by the grandeur of their dimensions; and 
their prevent state of silence and desolation sufficiently cx- 
plains the destiny, picsent and to come, of the religion they 
were designed to honor. The symbols of Budhiem survive, but 
to slow that Indian Budhism ib no more: and Brahminibm 
too, we would fain beliove, is fast lying ont of the land, repell- 
ed by the wholesome influcnce of o purer creed. 

The history of the cave-temples in India ia altogether un- 
known, every portion of anciont Indian history being lost in 
obscurity and darkness; but the romuins which exist, clearly 
attest the ancient splendour and influence of the religion of 
Budh. The excavations for the moat part haya a yery wnpos- 
ing character. The darkness of the interior, tha gloomy ap- 
pearance of the gigantic rocky and rocky figures, the meassive- 
ness of the pillare, even the superincumbent appearance of the 
ealid rock, give tha whole assemblage of structurca an sir of 
greatness and awe. This description is true, as well of Ele- 
phanta and Salectte, as of Ellora Ellora, however, hasby far 
the most numerous excavations, and the canetruction of its 
subterrannoan edifices displaya to the grentest advantage the 
skill of Indian artista, They are, however, now all alike 
deserted and abandonad—all altke hushed in desolation ;—all 
alike crumbling into ruing; nor are there any prospects for them 
,of better days to come, unless, as suggested by Bishop Heber, 
the largest of the Budhist temples should be converted into a 
place of Christian worship. 

Mr. Buckley did not find anything to detain him iz India 
after hia visit to Ellora. But among the ansient cities of the 
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world, Benares deserves a place, and shall have it in our pages. 
It ia the holiest of all the cities in Hinduaten, and is reputed 
to have been founded by its patron deity, Mahadeva. It is 
likewiue accounted to be the nearest to heaven. Of its 
aucient history wo have no record) Mythology traces its ori- 
gin from the remotest ages; and it is regarded as the birth-place 
of the gods, and the abodc of super-human sages; ond ita nar- 
row streeta and curious lotty buildings five it 2 mysterious and 
unusual sapect, much in confirmation of its pretensions to anti- 
quity. The city is in the shape of a half moon, with its inner 
curve on the river side; und ita suburbs are of considerable 
extent. ‘The houses are generally four, five, or six stories 
high, and they are large buildings, but the rooms are unventi- 
Iated, and ingufferably close. ‘Che temples and mosques ara 
worthier specimens of architecture, and present a splendid pano- 
rama to the view. The spires and domes of the temple risa above 
the terraces of the highest houses, and the minarcta of the mos- 
ques are higher still, [Kepecially the great mosque built by Au- 
rungzcbe, shoots ita miaarcta fur into the sky; and, though not 
the largest, it is asguredly the most prominent object in the city. 
Tt ia said to have been erected on the site of a magnificent 
Hiindu temple, destroyed by the intolerant Iimperor for the 
purpose of humiliating the Brahmans. On tlic river side, the 
ghots, descending from the top of the high bank to the bed of 
the river, are also noble structures. They are many of them 
of solid masonry, ond all geucrally pleasing to the eye. On 
account of them, especially, the view of the city from the oppo- 
site bank is a good one, but that from the minarcts of tha preat 
mosque ia, perhapa, atill more magnificent. 

OF the tdolatry prevalent in Genares, we nocd not here aay 
much. It hugs been remarked, and we beliove correctly, that 
the images of the gods worehipped are more numerous than 
the living human inhabitants of the city, and yet Benares 
ig a very populous city. These images arc mostly of M 
deva, who ia not unfrequently represented by that most 
abominable of all representations, the Arghka, or the conjunction 
of the Lingam and the Yuni; and these are to be seen, not 
only in the temples, but in private houses and pardens, and at 
the corners and by the vides of etrecte and thoroughfares. After 
this, it ia unnececeary to add that the city has little real holiness 
about it. On the contrary, it is one of the most wicked places 
in India, swarming with courtezana and sinners of every descrip- 
tion, and we fear that the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah is im- 
pending over it, and will overtake it, unless timely averted 

y the triumph of truth. 
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Mr. Buekley’s omission to notica Benarea among the ancient 
citica of the world, after all, ie fully justifiable, for the memo- 
rials of human progress are very scanty in thia ancient city. 
Few buildin of very ancient date are to be sacen at pre- 
sent, though, in a large portion of the materials of which 
the more modern buildings nre composed, it ia nut impossible 
to trace marks of great antiquity. Many of the comwonest 
buildings for instance, arc composed of stones richly carved, 
and of varying ornamental characters. Ilere it ie evident that 
fragmonta of more splendid edificcsa have been applied to other 
‘purposes since their destruction. Towards the north-east of 

the city, traces of some ruins are also to be seen, the ground 
for miles being strewed with frarments of bricks and stonea, 
and several mounds of vurioua kinda nnd sizes; and from these 
relica of Buddhism have been frequently dug out. But of the 
history of these ruins wo know absolutely nothing. The name 
of Kushki occurs frequently in the Hindu Shastras, but those 
legendary annals merely afford light sufficient to make the 
darkness visiblo, From the Purans we learn that Aashi existed 
before those Purans were written ; but we learn nothing more. 
if we could get an authentic history of Benarcs, it would much 
elucidate, we think, the gradual preareas of Hinduism. 

From India we ao to China, and to the most northern part 
of it, there to visit Pekin, the capital of the Chinese Empire, 
Though an ancient city, Pekin survives in all ite glory ; and ia 
the metropolis of a third of the human raco, if tho estimates be 
correct, by which the population of the globe ia set down 
to be 900,000,000 souls and that of China 300,000,000. 
Nankin wae originally the chicf city of China, but, in very 
early times, the troublesome Tartara, or rather the Hung, 
rendered tho removal of the court to the frontiera of the 
kingdom necessary, and from that time Pekin, from a village 
state, rose into significance. Tho present city is deacribed to 
divided into three parta, enclosed one within another, and sur- 
rounded by theirreapective walls, Of these, the firstand innermost 
enclosure is by far the most important and grand, and contains 
the palaces of the king, and the courts of the royal family. 
All the palaces are superb. Where the style of art appears 
rather unnatural, and thia we fancy is a frequent case, the 
Chinese having a very fantastical and grotesque method of 
their own in every thing, tho elaboratcness of the workman- 
ahip almost invariably makes up for the whimsical character 
of the design. ‘Within this enclosure there ia also a magoifi- 
cent flower garden, called the “ Earth's Repose,” whera the 
queen delights to take her stroll. 
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The second enclosure is the residence of the officers of the 
court and of the greater merchants; and the third ia ocoupied 
by Chinese shop-kcepers and tradesmen, and all the lower 
orders of society; and the change of locnlitiea is forbidden, 
The first enclosure ia namod “ The Forbidden City,” and, asa 

lace of residenor, it ia forbidden to all but the royal family. 

he second and third arc not eo rigidly guarded, but the Man- 
daring take good care that they are not huddled up with the 
mob, The population of the cipital ia ao great, that even the 
widest sfreeta are always acenes of bustle and confusion. It ia 
estimated by the latest reckouing at 300,000 souls, and these, 
with their horses, mules, chairs and wagyong, enliven the city 
day by day, a4 if some unusual show had drawn in tho whole 
eountry around. One would expect that streeta in which there 
was 80 much perpetual animation would be kept clean; but 
cleanliness ia not an oriental virtue, and they are full of dirt 
and dust, 

Pekin is both an ancient and a modern city, and it haa both 
ancient and modern edifices in it. OF its antiquitics, however, 
Mr. Buckley does not aay much, nor have we any information 
to enable us to inake up for his short-coming, The fact is, in 
the course of time, they have all undergone modern improve- 
ment, and the only piece of architecture that yet retains an 
old appearance, ia the Great Wall, accounted among the wonders 
of the earth. The private houses are all mean and poor look- 
ing, and very few of them are two-storied. They are neither 
models of architcctura, nor good specimens of it; and there 
is no vestige to show that greater progress towarda individual 
coinfort had been made there in the good old times. 

From Pekin, as if for the purpose of setting at defiance all 
conjecture as to the principle of his arrangement, Mr. Buckley 
conducts ue to Jerusalem. Even before the reign of David, 

em was animportant city. It was David, however, who 
increased ita consequence by selecting it ax the capital of Judah 
and the seat of his glory; and he commenced preparations for 
building the house of God in it, which waa left to Solomon 
actually to build. The succeasora of Solomon were not all 
pions princes. Rehobonm even evinced a tendency to idolatry, 
and the conaequence was that Shishak, king of Egypt, con- 
quered the sity and despoiled the temple. ‘Tha fate of Jeru- 
aalem was 00 better under succeeding princes. Some of them, 
indeed, endeavoured to repnir the havoo it had suffered, but 
the people had grown ainful, indolent, and profligate—thoy had 
forgotten their God; and Nebuchadnezzar completed, with fire 
and aword, what the king of Egypt had began-—the destruction 
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of the city. Still disposed to mercy, the Lord taraed an eye 
of compassion on fallen Jerusalem. A new temple, and a new 
city, were erected, and, though these did not reach all the 
splendour of times pnat, dreams of future glory clated once 
more the minds of the Jews, But Ptolemy took Jerusalem 
hy surprise, and dispelled these anticipationa for a time; and 
under the Egyptian rule tha design of amalgamating the Jewish 
religion with the belief of the Pagans had well nich ruined 
the city, a fate which was only prevented by the devotion 
of Judas and his followers. Tho temple was re-taken by the 
Jews, and repaired and purified, (a atatue of Jupiter having 
been set up in it for a while,) and the worship of God was 
restored. 

In 63 B. C., Pompey again surprised the city of the Jawa, 
and on that occasion ita walla were demolished. Crasaus, B. C. 
51, followed at the heels of Pompey, and pillaged even the 
sanctuary, which the other had spared, In 43 L. C., however, 
Antipater rebuilt the bruken walls, and during the reign of hia 
son AJerod, the city was much strengthened and enlarged, The 
old temple was pulled down, and a magnificent new one erected 
on the site, and other splended improvements wera made, such 
aa fully justified the remark of Pliny, that, at this period, 
J eruenlers was by far the most splended city, not of Judea 
only, but of the whole east. But this prosperous morning 
was destined to end in gloom. The city was captured by 
Titus A. D. 70. Tho immediate cause of the capture 
wera ihe rebellion of the Jews against the Roman power. 
The oppression of the Roman governora, added to the overt 
insults of the emperors to their religion,* drove the Hebrew 
people to desperation. They betook themselves to arma, and 
were woreted. The cruelty of the Romans then oxpelled them 
from their homes, and, when they attempted, with native 
‘ stubbornness, to regain possession of them, the last remnanta 
of the race were expelled from tho city, and it was made death 
for them to approach it. 

Two hundred years aftor these events, Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, visited the ruins of Jerusalem, and on the supposed 
site of the nativity at Dethiehem, built some churches; and, 
after her, Constantine alao built a magnificent church on the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre, In A. D. 527, Justinian alzo 
built a magnificent chapel upon Mount Moriah, in honor of 
the Virgin. But in the mean timo, the Roman name and Ro 
man greatness had passed away. The Gothe aud tha Vandals 


* The Emperor Caligula went 46 far as to order hia Sdatoe to be “wt up in the 
towple of Gail. 
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had triumphed over the glory of Rome—-rude barbarism had 
over-ridden corrupted civilization. The Roman possession of 
Jerusnlem therefore had ended, aud the Persinna, and after 
them the Arabians, had become mastera of the [Toly City. The 
crueltiea they inflicted on the pious pilgrims from the Weat, 
Jed, at a anbsequent period, to the Cruendes, of which it would 
execed our purpose hera to sponk. For all the blood that 
was shed, for all the money that was wasted in those obstinate 
snd much prolonged conflicts, Jerusalem, up to this day, is in 
the hands of unbelievers. 

Of the ruing of ancient Jerusalem not even a trace survives. 
The appearance of the city from o distance ia exceedingly deso- 
Jaie. For several milca around the mountains are bare, steep 
and rocky, presenting an uniformly deserted appearance; and 
the city atande as if cut off from the world in aolitude. Within 
the city there is hardly a atone now which could be pointed 
out ag having belonged to those structures, which are alluded 
to by the inapired historiana, Myen the foundations are broken 
up, and every frarment has been swept away. The ruins which 
now accoat the traveller, are all of comparatively modern date. 
Here a Roman tower is to be acen erected on massive Jewish 
architecture; there a Turkish moaque raised on Hebrew foun- 
dations; but even the Jewish portion of such remaina evidently 
belonged not to the ancient city. The fragmenta of Roman 
architecture are many, Some handsome remains of Sarace- 
nic eplendour are aleo to be met with, But Judah has been 
cast down completely, for there is not even o vestige of her 
ancient glory, 

Mr, Buckley next devotes four pages to Smyrna. We fear 
we can hardly aftord it more than one paragraph. We have no 
authentic history of its antiquity, nor any hold to help our 

ping in the dark, Tantalua, tho son of Jove, is said fo have 

ecn its founder; but as Tantalus, after all, is but a fabulous 
character, thia adds not much to our knowledee of it. The 
Lydiana laid it waste and desolate eo early as the time of 
Alexander the Great ; but it was subsequently rebuilt, and, 
under the Romans, appears to haye been regarded aa one of the 
finest cities of the Hast. In A. D. 177 it waa again destroyed 
by an earthquake, and though it was rebuilt by Marcus Aure- 
ius, on a splendid scale, it nover regained ite ancient imper- 
tance and prosperity. For this city the convulsions of nature 
wrought more wischief than ihe ravagea of man. Except 
the etadium, the theatre, and tho temple of Jupiter Acraus, 
no traces of ita ancient structurce survive, nor are even their 
sites to be easily determined; and yet, in ita days of glory, it 
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waa pronounced te be “ the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the or- 
nament of Asia;” and its lofty Acropolis waa crowded with 
specimens of art, which have certainly not yet been equalled 
in modern times. Ita tomplos and tomba, villas and bathe, 
also, wero edifices of grent taste and grandeur; but they 
havo all given place now to Mohammedan mosques and 
minarcts. 

And now to Ephesus, the city of the Amazons, more cele- 
brated still for ita temple of that Amazonian goddess, Dinna, 
whoge worship was here celebrated, up to a very late period, 
with peculiar pomp and magnificence. The temple of Diana 
was burnt down on the nigit that Alexander wna born. 
Alexander afterwards offered to rebuild the cdifice, on the 
eontition of being permitted to inseribe his name on the front; 
but thia the inhabitants indignantly refused, and at their own 
expense erected a structure, which occupied 220 yeara in build- 
ing, and the magnificence of which fully equalled, if it did not 
surpaas, that of the temple which had beon burnt down. 

esides tha temple of Diana, Apellea and Parrhasius, alo, 
have, by their bith, contributed to the celebrity of Ephesus 
Ephesus will aleo be long remembered as one of the nurseries 
of Christianity, though the fulnose it had there attained in the 
daya of the Apostles has long passed away. The temple of 
Diana was burnt down by the Goths. The shout, “Great is 
Lord Jesus,” then succeeded the well known ancient roar, 
* Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” But the altar of Jesus waa 
again, in ita turn, overthrowo——the Cross gave place to the Crea- 
eent—and now the Crescent also haa passed away. The Pagan 
splendour of the city, ita Christian mirhtiness, its brief Moham- 
medan glory, have all departed. Itis now a heap of desolation, 
and wilderness. Mounds of stonesand untenanted mud cottages 
are all that arc now to be acen on the site of the great city, 
and « few straggling peasanta are ita only inhabitants. 

Surdis waa the capital of Crocsus, king of Lydia, whose 
very name has becomo a word for riches and magnificence, 
Té waa this Croesus who asked Salon if he did not consider him 
fully happy; and the memorable reply of the sage has been 
deservediy remembered to the prescnt times—‘‘ Await the 
end of life,” aaid the philosopher, “ before you judge of its 
good fortune ;” and the most marvellous and melancholy illus- 
tration of the saying is to beread in the present condition of that 
impregnable city, the prosperity of which had roused the haugh- 
tiness of itp king. Croesus felt the truth of Solon’s remark before 
he died, Hie life was not fortunate. Cyrus the Mede attacked 
and defeated him ; and he became a prizoner and a seryant, who 
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had considered himaelf, a little while before, the greatest 
and happiest of sovereigns. Sardis, after this, became a 
Persian city; and the gradual introduction of Persian nfan- 
nera soon, step by step, introduced the ‘various stages of 
Oxiental dogradation. tt was recovered again to Greek inter- 
eat by the Toniana under Ariatogoraa; but it had declined 
from ita rank and importance, and after ity subsequent da- 
straction by five, its history becomcs altogether void of interest. 
When Alexander knocked nt the gates of Sardis, it yielded 
to him without a blow; and again, when the Romans triamph- 
ed over Antiochus, it os easily became subject to the Roman 
ower, 

t The anciont spirit of the Lydians had gonc, and the beanty 
of their ralatial city had likewise departed. We have ecen 
that it was once reduced by fire; aubsequently an earthquake 
completed its ruin, At tho time of the Kmperor Tiberius, 
however, if waa rebuilt, aud many of the interesting relice of 
tho ancient city were sought ofter and restored. It is on thie 
account, that to this day rome little vestires of the gorgeous 
palace of Croesus nre still to be seen. Tiicse consist only of 
n few rent walls, poor fragments of a haughty structure. 
Two columna, and o few mutilated frngmente, only reprosent 
the beautiful and glorious temple of Cybele, once the pride of 
the aplendid city; and green and flowery swards are on the 
sites of ancient theatrea and crowded habitations. 

Athens, the wondrous city of Atheno, shall next receive our 
attention ; but it has been so often written of and desoribed 
in volumes of history and criticism, that a long and detdiled 
sketch of it here isnot called for, The biatory of Athens, ag 
Mr. Buckley well observes, ia the history of all Grecce—nay, 
of the whole world, he adds, during 4 certain period. And 
how can we possibly epitomize that history in an article of a 
few pagea? Far lesa can we dwell on the difficultios and ob- 
scuritics of her carly poetical history. 

Athens was founded by Tieseus—at least it was in his 
reign that Attica was properly consolidated, ond ita capital 
beoame a city of note and fame. ft hud 4 monarchical form of 
Government till the time of Codrus, who, snorificing hig life 
for the good of his country, ina war with the Doriana, the 
kingly power ceased, and the throne remained vacant. 
Under the aristocratic oligarchy that succeeded, the city 
made considerable improvement. At firat the severe lawa of 
Draco, indeed, did little good, but Sclon soon gave the atate- 
betier regulations, such as were well calculated te amcliorate 
tho condition of arising people. After the death of Solon, 
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Pisistratus, taking advantage of the stupidity of the mob,’ 
seized the absolute power. But though the Athenians anb- 
mitted to hia tyranny, his sons were not permitted to perpe- 
tuate it, and Athens was once more on the road to glory. 
The battle of Marathon is well known; then followed those 
of Salamis and Platma, and they gave a new impulse to the 
enerpies of Greece. . 

When she turned the tide of the Persian war, Athens had 
reached the acme of her glory. After that, she began to abuse 
her mighty powers. The atrength that hed saved Greece, 
began to be turned to acta of oppression and tyranny. Other 
atates had learnt from her the value of spirit and indepandence, 
and they combined against her, a8 against a comnon enciny. 
She maintained her power as long as sho could. But at last 
her downfall came; and the crafty Philip of Macedon, now 
that the lioncss was in hor toils, succeeded to pull down the 
other states of Greece also along with her. 

Athene standa ona rocky plain, enclosed by mountains on 
threc sides, and bounded on the fourth by the seo. Even inita 
days of glory it poascesed few fine aireets, and the dwellings 
of private citizens were builé of very simple and inexpensive 
materiala, and had no architectural magnificence to boast of. 
All the splendour of the city was in ita public cdificea, in the 
Acropolis or citadel, the temples, the muscum, and the public 
squared. The Acropolis was, as it wore, the centre of the 
public buildings It must have been in a very noble style of 
architecture, for it has been a favourite school of imitation 
to the architecta and aculptors of modern times. The temples, 
also, were in a prand and aplendid atyle, their columne of noble 
proportions, and the friezey decorated with varied devices 
relating to heroes and gods. Unlike the temples dedicated to 
similar idolatry in Oriental countries, these bore, even on their 
gross materia! development, refined and poetical character, 
at: impress of the minds to whom they owed their origin. The 
Athenians were certainly the most poetical people in Greece, 
and their artista the most pootical in the world. All theas 
masters were in the employ of the public; ond hence the 
peculiar beauty of the publio buildings and decorations. The 
works of art were considered to be common property, and thia, 
at the eame time that it served to beautify public edificea by 
the entire application of a multitude of hands, alao contributed 
to render those hands, exerting themuaclvea for a nation, more 
perfect in their toil, by allyi glory with gold. The money 
which paid their labora was collected by contribution, and vast 
funds thus realized were at the disposal of the state. Owing 
to thess canees mainly was Athena eo full of public buildings, 
capecially sbrines and temples. 
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Although Achaia was ono of the amallest atatea in Greces, 
set Corinth, ite capital,may be named immedintely after Athens, 
ns having been a very wealthy and powerful city in ita day. 
Asa fortreay, it was, porhapa, the strongest in all Greece; and its 
geographical position on a isthinus, with two harboura on two 
rides, gave i¢ much cominercial consequence, It commanded 
alike the /Sgean and Toninn acas, and in those daya navigatora 
Greaded to weather the western promontory of Males. The 
traffic from Asia to Italy, and from Italy to Avia, was there- 
fore necessarily conveyed acrora land, through Corinth, from sen 
to sen; and thia to the city was a source of creat gain, Evon 
in the days of [Tomer it waa, under ifs ancient name of Kphyre, 
considered opulent; and its public works appear to have always 
been on a senile of grandeny ind bentty. 

The origin of Corinth ia involved in mythic obacurity, bub 
even in mythical duys it was famous, and many great names, 
such as those of Hieyphus aud Uellerophon, are meutioned aa 
those of its sovereigns. Dut we cto nut wish to get antangled 
in ite history, imythieal or moleru, aud will therefore steer 
elear of both, At the tune of the Peloponuestan war, Corinth 
was at the height of ita glory. It was the most iniportant 
encmy of Athens. Dut it soon afier began to decline. The 
power of Athens being humbled, the Grecian sfatea fell on 
each other, and effectually disabled themeelvea, Ita final de- 
predation, however, waa not completed, tillit fell into the lands 
of ihe Romana, when the wale inimbitants were put to the 
aword, thea women and children sold xa cuptivea, and tho city 
ruined and desolated with a barbarity acldom surpassed, 

Corinth revived aguin, but only og a seat of the Roman 
Government. Its Grecian churacter had poseed away. What 
the Romans did for it wae again undone by the Turks, and at 
present it is ali in ruins. The remains of antiquity are of 
eourse very slender, and their precise date is only a aubject of 
conjecture. On the remaiua of the ancient tanple of Venus 
now atanda a mosque, and there were other like Turkish restu- 
rationa, which have cone into ruins. 

We next proceed to lis, the holy land of the Greeks. 
Armics were compelled to lay down their arms when passing 
through this fayored region, und here the whole nation assem- 
bled to celebrate the Olympic games, the grandest festival of 
antiquity. Of course the templo of Jupiter Olympius waa the 
chief edifica of the city, and it held the coloveal statue of 
Jupiter—the master-piece of Phidias—the greateat work of 
ancient art. There were also temples of Jitno Lucina, and 
monuments and statues of all the gods named in mythology § 
and all theae were grouped together in the excred grove called 
Altis, the eanctaary at once of religion and the arte 
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The holiness of Elis made it the common centre of the 
Greeks, and thia led to ita prosperity and wealth. But of that 
glory and renown few vestiges now remain, and the destructive 
progress of a luxuriant vegetation haa sooncr cflected that 
ruin which time might otherwise have delayed. 

Mycenw also was a city of great note in ancient Creece. 
in the pagesof Homer it is distinguished for the excellenceof ita 
buildings, and it waa the seat of iho ill-starred house of Atrous ; 
but it hay long been in ruins. Hvonin the daysof Thucydides 
its palaces were but fragmenta of stone, and we have no 
atthentic annals of ite antiquity, for it ceased to be a living 
city before history was born. Ita ruins now consist of an irre- 
gular melosure, called the “ Gate of Lions,” of rough masonry, 
but yery strone. The walls of the citadel olao may be traced 
in their circuit, many parts of them still standing entire. Not 
only has time failed, but tho destructive hand of man also has 
been unable yet to brenk them down. They are said to bave 
been built by the Cyclopea: their durability cortainly ts wouder-~ 
ful. Of other ancient buildings, only the traces of a fow founda- 
tions remain; the rest are lost beneath turf and mountain 
plants. The spocimons left ara zome of thom very ornamental, 
and of dainty design. “The king of men” appears to have 
kept ns aplendid » court as any Oriental sovereign, and though 
his lifo was not spared him, after he returned a conqueror from 
Troy, Mycenzw had already reached a high pitel of rangnifi- 
eence. In the pazea of the poet, however, Agamemnon will be 
beat remombered, for Cyclopean thongh the ruins of Mycens 
inay be, they arcilying away, and bear teatimony no moro to 
the greatnese and splendour of kinga. 

From the citica of Greees, we will proceea to those of Italy ; 
and the first that demanda attention is Ve, the ancient rival 
of Reme. War, nothing but war, forma tho history of this 
proud competitor of the eternal city, and oven 80 carly as tho 

abled reign of Romulus in Rome, the enpital of the Ltruscans 
had attained considerable powerand glory. It was also famous 
as the school from whence the future empresa of the world 
learnt the arty of civilization. Veii beara 9 conrpicuous part 
in Roman history. Of many a stirring lorend of Jtoman intre- 
pidity and heroism, it wasthe chief ocoasion. ‘For four hundred 
years it competed with Rome for tha laurels of war, and it 
caused much uneasiness to tho rising mistrosa of the earth 
Rome dreaded Veii, for her enmity was not to ba despised. 

But the fortune of Roine triumphed in the end, Voii fell 
in the year of Romo, 356, after a long siege; and the iong- 
hoarded vengeance of the Romans was unsparingly poured 
forth, The wrotched inhabitanta were slaughtered without 
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mercy, or fled across the open country in helpless despair, and 
the conquered city was razed to the ground. 

in the reign of Augustus, the site of Voil was again coloniz- 
ed by the Romane; but the glory of the Etruscan capital bad 
passed away, and the colony did not thrive; and in the daya of 
Adrian it had nearly died away. A faint existence was 
lengthened and drawn out to a very late period of the Roman 
Empire ; but it was Veil no morce—nor her shadow—nor the 
shadow of a shade. 

Of ancient Veil few vestiges remain. Tho progress of de- 
struction has been rapid and effectual, and ere | the last 
frarmonts of her ruins will have perished. The walle, temples, 
and peisces havo all entirely disappeared already, and, in their 
Place, we have bare down, occasionally fringed with wood, with 
not & eingle habitation on its surface. ‘The name of Veii lives, 
‘ but not herself. As for modern Veii, it never occupied a third 
part of the site of the ancient city, and never attained any 
consequence that could long eurvive. 

Rome triumphed. Of the city of tho seven hills, at the 
same time that it is difficult to say little, it is unnecessary to 
say much, for the subject haa been exhaueted by a host of 
eminent compilers, Ita first foundation by the followers of 
Romulus, who built a few rude huts on the Palatine hill, 
though involved in mythical story, has been deeply sifted and 
clearly laid down, and the history of ita sabaequent greatness 
is known te every achool-boy in all ita detaile 

The first to apgeandize the rude city of Romulus waa Tar- 
quiz, He raised many stately buildings to beautify the capi- 
tal; but these were ell destroyed by the Gauls; nor wero 
they of a high atyle of architecture. Jt ia true that the fol- 
lowers of Brennus were aniazed at the grandeur of the forum, 
where the senators ant in solemn conclave, awaiting their en- 
trance; but they were barbariang, and had no knowledge of 
architecture, and were surprised at the style of buildings which 
so infinitely anrpasaedl their own rough wandering homes. It 
was not till alter the subjugation of Greece that Roman 
architecture agsumed a tasteful character. Of early Home 
the works were rude and inclegant, and hardly objeeta of 
ndmiration to any beside those who gloried in everything 
that had a Roman name. The study of the magnificent 
models of Greecs gradually reformed the Roman taste, and 
the imitation of those polished specimens soon covered tha 
seven hills with splendid private dwellings and public edifices, 

an greatness wae at ita higheat pitch in the reign of 
Augustus, and the city had then reached its greatest uplencour. 
* Augustus found the capital of brick, and left it of marble,” is 
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nw trite saying, and verily, he did contribute much to the 
beautifying of the city. Others before his time had paved 
for him the way, and others followed up his good example 
after him. Even Nero did some good in his own way. He 
destroyed the city by fire—at all events, his conduct on the 
occasion gaye riae to.an opinion that he was the incendiary. 
The burning of the dirty ond ill-ventilated city was not 
without its uee. It rendered practicable ita reaterntion on 
more scientific principles, and it wae so restored, Trajan 
built the matchless foruin which, at a later period, struck Con- 
stantine, a prince whe had visited all the great cities of 
Greece and Asia, with astonishment and surprise; and Adrian 
completed the decorations of the eternal city, which, in later 
sea, after it had experienced siege, conquest and desolation, 
still retnined beauty and grandeur worthy of the mistress of 
the world. 

The forom, which lay between the Capitoline and Palatine 
bille, was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned on all sides 
with porticos, shops, and other edificea of imposing grandeur. 
The capitol was a mighty fortress temple, which stood on the 
highest of the seven hills, It was the largest and the prandest 
of the buildings in the city, and it waa also the most ancient. 
The temple of Fupiter ocoupied the centre, and those of Miner- 
va and Juno atood on two sides of it. At the head of the 
Palatine hills stood the palaces of the Cusara. ‘The domes and 
piers still remain in sufficient glory to attest their by-gone 
grandeur; but altogether the whole is a melancholy wreck of 
what the city was. The ancient walla remain, at the prosent 
moment, to show the extent of the city in its palmiest daye, 
when Aurelian effected its laat extension, It embraces an 
extraordinary extont, and the ruins attest an almost morbid 
taste in the Roman people for renring vast edifices, Of these 
erections many were religious and triumphant buildings— 
temples and arches—now alike in decny. Wae not the down- 
fall merited? If the Latin satirista are correct in the catimate 
they formed of the national morals, Rome deserved the fate of 

om and Gomorrah, Pompeitand Herculansum had actu- 
ally met similar puniahment, and, amid ihe remains of the 
buried cities, have been found ornaments, pictures, and even 
household ttonsila, so Heentious and obscene, that the doors of 
the rooms in which they are now deposited at Naples, are not 
opened, except to acientific men. But what were Pompsiiand 
Horoulaneam, but tranascripta of otcrnual tome? Truc, Rome 
atill lives ; the dome of St. Peter reara ita proud head on high, 
and the Vatican is ao aubstitate for the palaces of the Cawurs; 
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but it is no more the Rome of tha Romans—-the mistress of 
the werkt. 

Ilere wo may bid adieu to Mr. Buckley’s Ancien? Cities uf 
the FForkid, (1¢ aska us next to repair with him to Scandina- 
via; but we have no miad to go thither just at present. We 
fully admit that it is the abode of a people who have occasion- 
ed great, sudden, and numerous revolutions in Europe; but 
this ia not the objcet of our present enquiry. We lave also 
purposely vkipped over another chapter, about the middle of 
the book, on “the ruins of American civilization ;” for this reason, 
that the traces left do not show that civilization to have Leen 
very great. Tho temples in America, as everywhere glee, ap- 
pear to have been the best edifices of the place, and theso were, 
or rather are, for they survive tu the preseut day, much too 
humble to be noticed along with the wrecks of tho great 
citica of the older continent. True, some of them are cnor- 
mous in aize. Tho great temple of Mexico almost reminds 
one of what the Tower of Belus micht have been; but the 
Jargencead of the eize of the building is not on evidenca of civi- 
lization. The arches and ccilings are of the rudest doscrip- 
tion, and, if these pyramids have appesrcd grand in the 
eyes of some travelicrs, they owe the favorable impreasion 
rather to the beauty of nature around them, than to any 
intrinsic splendour of their own. Ag for other edifices, they 
are ruder still, being narrow apartments, and wrought with 
grotesque designa, and of a mach lower standard of architecture 
than the worst specimens in the Mazstcrn [lemisphere. The 
only beauty of anciont American buildings is that they seem 
unimpaired by time. Buildings of their age, in the Old World, 
have jong aince passed into shapelese ruins, but they survive un- 
touched by time, and uninjured by the weather. Tho fact 
ia, tho American atmosphere has some particular virtues for 
preserving old edifices. 

We riso from tho peruesl of Mr. Buckloy’s work, not 
without receiving a lesson worthy to be remomberod long, 
To most of the cities which we have scen in his company, 
idolatry has been the sure forerunner of destruction. ‘They 
had attained a stage of civilization rauch higher than wa 

enerally give the ancient nations of the earth credit for. 
Not only the different atyles of architecture, but the materials 
they were composed of and aderned with, sre, in many 
cases, indicative of much knowledge and refinement. But 
this could not preserve them—this could not screen thom 
from the wrath of the Most Dligh. The wara of men 
may appear as the ostensible causes of thor ruin, but tho 
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agency of a Tlighcr Powor, though not directly visible, ia 
clearly to be tracod on the vicissitudes of their destiny. In 
some cascs, the convulsions of nature produced the ruin—in not 
a few the worm and the moth have reduced the greatest 
monuments of human industry and art. But thoy were all 
the means by which the inecrutable ways of God wore ful- 
filled,—and in every case when corruption had reached » pitch 
too hich for heaven to suffer it to continue and look on. 
Examine the fragmenta of ancient buildings, What do 
they record? They are all the memorials of man’s folly 
and forgetfulness, The epirited offorta of the chisel often 
represent, indeed, a high state of cisilization, bat they 
are not the Ieaa silent chronicles of licentious suporstition. 
The sports, arms, linbily of nations, aro carved on the monu- 
mental stone, but most prominent of all are represented the 
diabolical objects of Pagan worship. The curse of God ling 
followed the magnificent records of the impicty of man— 
that they might thua be at once the witnesses of His power 
and of the vanity of theie purblind maker. Uanblest and 
unhelpen by Disine ae-istance, even Titanian efforts failed to 
secure that footing of durnbility, which [feaven has not design 
ed, save for the advancement of truth. 

And now thove sites of glory and licentionsiess have become 
so abandoned and forsaken, that the superstitious believe them 
to be haunted by evil spizila A grim solemnity invests the rains, 
and even the daring and the beld doom them dangerous of ap- 
proach. And they have become deng of the bensts of the daserta 
The lion has made hig luir in many, and the bones of ahcep and 
other aniuala, which travellers frequently alight upon in the 
midst of their reacarches, show that rasenous aniuals are their 
principal inhahitanta, “ The owls shall dwell there, and 
the satyra ahall dance,” has come to puss. Now no man 
dwelleth in them; even at nuon-diy the wild deg howls amid 
them to insult their silence. This has been the fate alike of 
temples, tombs, and palaces; temples whero thonsands once 
worshipped, and which, for several gancrutions, wero recarded 
among the wonders of the world; palaces, where the proudest of 
the proud lived and swayed: tombs, where tho great ones of 
the earth were interred by their descendants, that dust micht 
roturn in peace to dust :—all alike arc now the seenea of mnn’s 
humiliation, objcety for tha thoughtful to ponder over. Even 
the traces of their history cannot be followed out: it is often 
noposvible so much as to guces at the chain of vicissitudes that 
have made them what they are. 
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Art, VL—l. Directions for Revenne Officers in the North 
Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, regarding the 
Srttlement and Collection of the Land Revenue, and the other 
dluties connected therewith. Promulgated under the authority 
of the Hlonvrable the Lteutenant-Govrrner, Agra, November 
1, 1849. Second Edition, Calrutta, 1859. 


2 Calcutta Gazette Extraortinary, Ortober 3, 1853. 


3, A Sermon preached tn St. Paul's Church, dyra, on occasion of 
the death of the Honorable James Thomason, FEisg., Lieutenant 
Governor of the North Western Provinces, by the Reo, Te V. 
French, M. A, Late Felloe of University College, Oaford, and 
Church Missionary in Agra, October 2nd. A.D. MDCOCCLITI. 
Published at the request of the Church Wardens af St, Paul's, 
and of other friends. Agra, 


A GitRaT MAN has passed from among us—a man ennobled, 
not by any one act of transeendant geniua, or fcat of moral 
daring, but by tho far rarer merit of a long series of distin- 
duishedl actions, all successfully bearing upon the happincas 
and well-being of millions of our specica. Such oan one was 
James Tromasoy, the Inte Licut.-Governor of tho North 
Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

It is not our intention to give an elaborate biographical 
notice of the deconscd stateeinan, or to attempt to oxaigen 
his place in the history of India. The scene of his hile 
ig yet close and recent ; it admita not of the mellowed tints 
imparted by distance ; and without these, the linenmenta of 
biography are too rugged and harsh to be attractive, too 
brightly colored to secure the verdict of impartiality. Still, 
aa reviewera of ail that concerns the welfare of India, we can- 
not decline the task of briefly tracing the progress of Mr. 
Thomason’s carcer, and presenting s hasty sketch of the admi- 
nisiration by which he has achieved a name second to none in 
the array of India’s Civil Governors. 

James Thomason was born at Shelford, in the vicinity of 
Cambridge, on the 3rd of May, 1804; but he was yet in 
early childhood, when his father, the Rev. T. ‘Thomason, 
relinquished his parochial charge of that delightful spot, and 
devoted himeelf to ministerial iabour in India, 

Towarda the close of 1808, the Rey. Mr. Thomagon arrived 
in India with his family, but not before he had experienced, 
at the Sandheatls, the fearful perils of shipwreck, e Tra- 
vers went to picces on a reef within sight of land, and Mr. 
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Thomason, with hie wife and children, half-naked, drenched, 
and affrighted, escaped with difficulty and danger, in the ship's 
boats, is the Earl of Spencer, which providentially was near 
at ban 

The remainder of James Thomason’s childhood was passed 
with his parents in Caloutta. In 1814, at the age of ton, he 
waa sent to England. There he was fortunate in being wel- 
eomed, with all the warmth of a parent, by the groat and good 
Mr. Simeon, who had been the constant friend, and frequent 
guest, of his father and mother at Shelford. The sager affection 
with which he reeoived hia youthful charge, makes us love all 
the moro the yenerable Simeon, though one smilea at his 
almost maternal care and inexperienced anxiety. He agaures 
his father, that “flannols will be ready to put on at a moment 3” 
and communicates to hia mother the alarin he felt at finding 
him one day fishing. ‘The sober conclusion to which he comes, 
that even efter this he did not repent hie charzo, is choracteris- 
tic and amusiug :— 

lio ageured that if T were indeed his father, T could not feol much tore 
for him than i de. fe was imprudently fishing by the river side, without 
hat or coat or waist-cont. Wearing only that le was fiahing with little 
James Farish, I wont full of auziety to find him; and finding him in suck 
a Bituation, it wae almoat a dugger to my heart. But no aril oocurred. 
I began to feel how great 4 taatter | had uadertaken; bot I do not repent, 
and trout [ shall wever give you cause to repent.— Life, p. 34d, 

It is curious to observe, that the enquiring anture of hia mind, 
which continued to be one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Mr, Thomason’s later days, was that which at thie early period 
firat impressed Simeon. ‘In livelinesa and aweetnese of dis- 

position,” be writes in his firat letter, “and in tenderness of 

upirit, he far exceeds my most sanguine expectations. What 

—— said of his inquisitiveness (his spirit of enquiry I mean,) 

waa delightfully verified all along the road......0... -Many of 

his questions were euch as & maa, a travellor of sound eonse 

and judement, would have asked, and led to explanations 

which it was the delight of my heart to give."t And again, 
to his mother, (though here the first olause finds no correspon- 
dent feature in after life,)—-* he is, as you say, alittle idle; 
* but very sensible and acute in his queations.”} 

Simeon shortly after put him to private school at Aspen- 
den, twenty-two miles from Cambridge, where he appears to 
baye remained about four years. At the age of fourteen, he was 
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traneferred for two or three years to the care of Mr. (now 
Archdeacon) Horaon, at Stansted. In both seminaries, he 
signalixed himeelf by gaining prizes. 

In 1821, when mxteen or seventeen years of ago, he went 
to Haleybury College. Here we have another charucteristic 
view of the aimplicity of Simeon’s aolicitude, in his anxious 
and solemn remonatrance at the monthly college report being 
on one ocoasion rendered ag “ regular and correct,” instead of 
quite regular and correct"—-the difference turning out to be 
caused by the neglect of eome college formality of no conse~ 
quence whatever.* Myr. Thomason, in after life, used to relate 
this incilent with 4 smile. 

At Ilayleybury, he distingnizhed himself by most exemplary 
assiditity, and earried off many prizes and medalat In 1822, 
Simeon writes to hia fathor :—“ On the 23rd May, I intend to 
* go to see him receive his last prizes; and on tha Lat of 
‘June, 1 hope, your mother and f shall sail with him, 
* ae I did with you..... ..s8 far as the pilot goen”~ On 
the 19th September he landed in India, In June, 1823, 
he was reported qualified for the public service, but was 
allowed to continue in the college to prosecute the study 
of Mahomctan Law. In December of the eame year, 
we find him appointed Assistant Regiater to tha Sudder Court 
at Calcutta. About the same time, Simeon writes to his 
father: “I delight to hear such blesued tidings of my beloved 
* James. Give my kindest love io him. We bear him in 
© sweet remembrance, and most affectionately long for his 
* welfare in every possible way.”§ 

It was, indeed, one of tho greatcat privileges we can imagine, 
to have becn, in the season of youth, for eight years under 
the immediate charge of the apostolical Simeon. His sime 
plicity of character, and earnestness of purpose, fitted him 
eminently to be an influential guide, as well og an attractive 

attern, for 2 young man, while hia cheerfal temperament, and 
Suoyant spirits, exhibited religion in the most inviting aepect. 
Whether owing to this influence or not, it is certain that 
James Thomason was, throughout his life, guided by the same 
depth of religious sentiment, and the same catholicity of prin 
ciple, ay animated Simeon, 


* Lift of Simeon, p. S56, 
+ Among the subjects for which prizes wora awarded, the COLT, sone 
of them repeatedly —-Maihematics ; Political Rconomy ; Law ; Clanioal Literature 7 


t Lift of Simeon, p. 682. § Zdem, p. 580. 
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Mr. Thomason remained attached to the Sudder Court, as 
Assistant Register, till 1826, when we find him appointed to 
officiate as Judge of the Jungle Mehala, In the same year he 
submitted to an examination in the Collage of Fort William 
as to proficiency in Mahometan Law, which he had been 

cuting morg or lees since he waa reported qualified 
or service. The examiners pronounced the highest eulo- 
gium on the “ intenees application and extreordinary talent” 
brought by him to bear upon tho subject ;* and the Govern- 
ment conferred upon him an honorary grant of 3,000 rupees, 
In the following year, 13th February 1827, he was obliged, 
by severe indixposition, to seek a restoration of. health in a 
voyage to England, where he joined hia father, then also on 
& temporary visit at home. 

Within two years he returned to India, and in 1829 was 
re-atfached to the Sudder Court,aa Deputy Register and Pre- 

rer of Reports. Shortly after we find him officiating aa 

udge and Magistrate of the suburbs of Calcutta, and Superin- 
tendent of the Allipore Jail. In 1830, he was appointed to 
act as Deputy Secretary to Government in the Territorial de- 
partment; and in the beginning of 1831, permanently poated 
to the same office in the Judicial and Revenue departments, 
While thus in a position most favorable for gaining an ineight 
into the peneral working of our Government, it may be 

thered that hie attention wna also attracted to the subject 
of education, for we find bim in the same year appointed a 
member of the General Committee of Public Inatruction. He 
had also devoted himself uboriously to the mastery of the Hindu, 
as well as the Mahometan sources of law; and interleaved 
copies of Menu and of the Hedaya, with carefully recorded notes 
of difficult or curioua points, attest the intelligence and the 


@ The following iv an extract from the Caicatia (feazetie of 28th Joly, 1696 + 

@Bemo the studigna balita und tried alilitiog of Air. Thomason, we were led te 
expect the display of extrnordinary attaiunionte. We austyned, therefore, to that 

tleman, the perfortmauce of caurcisen prnportlonally ardagad; and it affords ws 
sincere gratification to state that our estimate, high as it was, of hi acquirenents, 
fellphart of the reality. When we say that the tranalatiune were made with the 
ntmest fidolity, accuracy nnd despatch, we bear but Inwiequate testimeiy to lds 
merit. In the course of threo or fuur hours, Mr. Thomeadon net only parforined 
on abmtrace passages thereby ferniling,safactory proof that to the eapacley of 
on there Al mes 1 
consulting origin legal autboritica, he hes adic s copdderable knowledges of aha 
law iteelf. Ale. Thoumion read a pamace of the Jf iss the presence of the 
law cifvera of the Suddeor Dawauny Adalut, te whom he explained! the weaning io 
*  *sealan , and who az reamed themmelves in the highest degroe gratified 

t hearning and acuinen whic displayed.” 

‘rhe report ig slgned by Macnay heen, Kidlell, and Guscly ; and in consequonce of 
it, although the giving of honorary pretniu bad beon discoutioned by onler of the 
Court of yet, as it was shown that he had been at the study before the 
prohibition wae , he reveired the grant yf Bs, 3,000, 
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assiduity with which he pursued the study.* It is not often 
that we find a combined attention thus succesfully torned at 
once to Arabie and ta Sanecrit literature, 

But it is not in the Seoretarial bureau alone, or in the 
rivate study, that administrative capacity ia to be gained. 
t ia not enough that the red tape ba ever and anon untied ; 

bundles of correspondenee read and digested ; and the busy pen 
daily employed in carefully expressed and nimbly recorded 
despatches. It iz true that the views of enlightened officers, 
ably employed in active duty, may thus be thoroughly master- 
ed, and valuable notes and memoranda may be multiplied till 
the Secretariat shelyes groan beneath them. But no siudy 
will supply the place of personal experience ; anid eo long as an 
officer has not himself mixed with the people, and come into 
immediate contact with them, as their District Officer, his 
opinions cannot, properly epenking, be called Aig won, since they 
are grounded, not upon personal observation, but upon the 
reports of others. 


It was fortunate therefore for himself,—-more fortunate for 
the country at large,—that Mr. Thomason did not long continue 
in Caleutta. On the 18th of September, 1832, he was appoint- 
ed Magistrate and Collector of Azimgurh, a large and populous 
distriett in the Benares division, bordering upon Oudh. 

The Vice-President in Counsal, Sir Charles Meicalfe, had 
been ao impressed with “the marked ability and efficiency” of 
his official conduct, (for during the absence of Mr. Macnaghten 
he appeara to have had sole charge of the Secretariat,) that with 
the concurrence of Mr. Rosa, he publicly communicated to him, 
on his departure, * the cordial upprobation and thinks of the 
Government.” 

A small portion of hia charge, comprized'in one pergnnoal. 
waa permanently assessed on the principles of the Bengal 
settlement: the remainder atoed upon the samo unsettled 
basis as the reat of the North Western Provinces. The Re- 
venue Survey wae nbout to be introduced into the district ; 
preliminary to that, the boundaries of every village had to be 
defined, and disputes adjusted; than was to follow the Revenue 
Settlement, and Record of Rights, framed under Regulations 


* Those copies aro now in the library of the College ut Agra, to which he be. 
qurathed the greater portion of his books. =e 
Arimgurh contalnn 9,516 square tallies, and has a popuiniion of 10,593,251 sole, 
uo that the number Of persoet fails at the enotmces' rate of 07 to the square 
mally 
_ Letter from Mr J. E. Colvin, Deputy Secretary, dated Sh) February, 1339. 
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VIL of 1822 and X. of 1833, on the principles laid down by the 
great and Inmented Robert Merttina Bird. Here waaa noble 
sphere for tho acquisition of knowledge and experience ; for 

evising expedienta to facilitate the rapid and correct disposal 
of pablic bugineas ; and for examining how the aeries of acta, 
which issue from the Council Boord or the Governor, and 
of which the upper features are often alone observable from 
the Seoretariat chair, affect the people in the sober realities 
of every-day life, when, through a variety of intervening 
media, they at last reach down into actual contact with them. 
Tere, too, were gollen opportunities for exercising command, 
both upon native and European mind, and for testing the in- 
fluence possessed over others, in awaying their opinions and 
actions, 

Upon all these objccta, the busy mind of Mr. Thomason 
was ceaselessly engaged. Instructions were drawn up, with 
diligent thoughtfulness, for the guidance of hia covenanted 
aegistante in the conduct of the independent charges assigned 
to each; and as the settlement drew on, carefully framed rulea 
for the adjustment of disputes and other matters, were laid 
down fog hia Tehseeldars and European ataff. Upon these, he 
sought to elicit the suggestions and remarks of his head assis- 
tanta; such criticisms, both in writing and in peraonal confer- 
ence, he waa forward to invite, and to tiko into ready conai- 
deration. But an opivion or rule once onrefuily arrived at, had 
always been the result of euch mature and eound deliberation, 
that, however much contested, it was rarely abandoned, The 
general interesta of his charge engaged also his constant at- 
tention, ‘We find him, for instance, objecting, in his private 
capacity, to the Legislative Council, againat a proposed enact- 
ment for investing the Magistrate with power to determine the 
compensation duc, under certain circumatances, by land-holders 
to indigo plantera, nud protesting that it would be a stigma 
upon our judicial eyatem ;* again, we meet with an indignant 
note upon an unjust civil decrec passed by a native function- 
ary: and withan elaborate momorandum on the rights of 
uader-tenants, for the support of which ho furniahca directions 
to his assistants, ‘These all display the practiscd hand of the 
Secretary, guided by tho now practical mind, and closely ob- 
serving aye, of the Magistrate aad Collector. 

His administration of Azimgurh, contained, in fact, the mini- 


* Letter dated Sth December, 1835. 


¢_Tt is cortous to observe, that now, as in after daya, his main attontion was devoted 
to the dutirs of Colferior, and that he duburdened himself, aa movh a+ he possib 
could, of oll magisterial osinens, melt, ue pooeiny 
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ature features of hia later Government of the North Western 
Provinces. He was singularly fortunate in his assistants, and 
he wes not alow in recognizing their merits, and sccordin 
to them his confidence. “Tt wae indeed a rare combination o 
circumstances which brought Robert Montgomery and Henry 
Carre Tucker under the magisterial authority of James Thoma- 
son. ‘The period he spent in this charge was between four and 
five years; but in that time, he not only made and reported a 
xettlement, which gave satisfaction both to the Government and 
the people,” but gained more in kaowledge of the country, 
and in the art of governing, than is commonly attained durin 
alhife-time. To his residonce at Azimgurh, he alwaye revert 
with delight; and as ho visited it in his annual tours, the 
memory of domestic happiness, and official usefulness, could ba 
traced in the glistening eye, and the mingled sympathies, 
which lighted up his countenance, or cast a shadow across 
it. 


The demands of the State at last broke up the domestic 
hearth (never again to be permanently re-built} and the 
friendly social circle, of Azimgurh, The District Offices was now 
ripe for higher employment ; and in March, 1837, he was, in the 
moat flattering manner, sclected by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then 
Lieut.-Governor, to officiate as tary to the Government 
of the North Western Provinces, in the Judicial and Revenue 
departmente.t| Within a year, however, he was compelled, by 
seyere domostic affliction, to proceed to Europe, from whence 
he returned in the beginning of 1840. Ho was shortly after 
appointed permanently to the post which he had last vacated. 


* This Settlement Report was printed in the Joernal of the deviate Society in 1857, 
but we have not had acoess to ik From a late periodical (Sasudery Masagine) we 
ther, however, that the Sudder Board of Kevenus, in reporting tho result w the 
ronment, atated “their sense of ubligation to Mr, Thomason, who had heartily 
entered into tir views, perfectly comoruhended their plans, and cnrrlat them inte 
execution with great akil] aid jm nt.” The aposament, ike that of all the sarlier 
ta, wae higher than the dard laier adopted; Lut the record of rights waa 
very carefully attended to, an well na the interesia In eubordinate tenures; and tho 
fairness of bia procerd|ngs has been jastified by the greot prosperity of the district, 
and the Increase of cultivativn. 
+ In the letter offering him this ointment, Blr Charles placed thros powts at his 
disporal—a contemplaten office of Compiiasioner or Superintendent of Bettlementa ; 
an officis, Commissionersiip in the regular Une; the officiating Becretaryehip 


in the Brrtioan year vith May, 1836,) Sir Charles had addressed a letter compli. 
th bighily on h administration of Az offering him the contemplated 
of mation, and even desiring to make him at once the 


Sndge, the 

gfudthe Collector of the sillsh Bir. Thomasun, however, preferred to 

continae slioply a8 Collector, that he might finish hie settlement, aml at ihe same 

41m 6x his oplulon to he now nat the Conbiostlen (which he would seem at 

nome former pe to hore far of the office of Jndge with thet of District 
Lets 
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In this Secretariat office, ha ecrved in all about two yeara 
and a half, and added further to hia experience by an intimate 
official connection with Sir Charlies Metcalfe, Mr. Roberteou, 
and Lori Auckland, who for sometime administered the Govern- 
ment of Agra. The busy duties of Secretary did not prevent 
hia turning attention to aubjccts of general interest. He en- 
quired carefully into the nature and cifect of the transit dues 
in the Saugor territorics, and advocated their abolition (a 
measure which, mainly through his endeavours, was eventually 
enforced by the Governor-General in 1847}; while his ability 
on educational subjecta was recognized by hia appointment as 
Visitor to superintend the Agra and the Delhi Colleges. 

Towarda the close of 1941, he was nominated an Extra Mem- 
ber of the Suddor Board of Revenue, and succeeded to the 
permanent post, in sucecertion to Mr. R. M. Bird. In this re- 
sponsible position, lus versatile mind found no lack of subjects 
of commanding interest; and aa he journeyed about the land, 
examining with his own eye the records of the settlement, 
which waa now on the eve of completion, the present writer 
well remembers the intuitive glance that singled out the weaker 
portions of the work, and the sagacity and kindness with 
which romedies were suggested. 

While Mr. Thomason held this post at Allnhabad, Lord 
Ellenborough formed his acquaintance, and recognized his 
merits, He appointed him a member of the famous Finance 
Committee ; and soon after, (about the close of 1842.) selected 
him for an office of cqua!l emolument to the one he held, but 
of greater renown, that of Forciga Secretary te the Govern- 
ment of India. In thia capacity, he accompunied Lord Ellen- 
borough to the North West, and finally returned with him to 
Calcutta, The following yoar, that nobleman, with full ex- 
perience of his eminent abilities, nominated him Liceut.-Governor 
of the North Western Provinces; and on the 12th December, 
1843, the Honorable James Thoinazon assumed the Government, 


As Lieut.-Governor, the chicf seat of Mr. Thomason’s resi- 
dence was Agra; but excepting the first year of hie appointment, 
and 1848-49 (when military operations rendered carriage ecarce 
and valuable,) he spent every winter, living under canvass, and 
marching through some portion of his territories. He also passed 
at Simlatthe summer sensons of four years, during which, between 
the circuit ond the hilla, Agra did not aaa much of her chief.* 


* Those summers were 1847, 1540, 1850, ond 1851. It wag his intention to hare 
gpent the hot season of 1864 at Nynes Tal, the mountain retroat of Rohilkund and 
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But it was ill health on one occasion, and the convenience 
of proximity to the Governor-General on the other, that led 
him to Simlah; for he rather preferred to remain at Agra, 
where, besides other advantage, hia library and records present- 
ed greater facility of reference, 

The eight annual progresses accomplished during his adminis- 
tration were Fo laid out, that most of the districts were, after 
regular perivds, visited no less than three timca, The arrange- 
incnta of the coming march were usually concluded two or 
three months before its commencement ; and so exact were the 
detaila, and adhorcd to with such punctuality, that the time 
of hia arival at any stage could be depended on by every 
officer with almost perfect certainty. Phe progress of the 
camp might be delayed by inclement weather for one or two 
days, but the loss would easily be made up by forced marches, 
and punctuality agnin restored, 

One great secret of Mr, Thomason’s succeseful administra- 
tion was the improvement of the opportunities afforded by 
these annual toure. As he rode rlong, attended by his ateif 
and some of the officers of the district, by the Commissioner 
of the division, (if sufficiontly young and agile for horse 
exercise) and possibly by some adventurous junior member 
of the Board of Revenue, you would see a eavateade approach, 
Tt ia the Magistrate an] Aasistant of the new district on 
which you are entering, followed by the Tehaceldar and a few 
other officials. After preetings exchanged, for the two parties 
have not mot since the last trienniol progress, the officers 
of the last district take their leave, and the Licut,-Governop 
eontinuca hia progress. A few miles ahead, the white battle- 
ments of a bridge are perceived through the mango-groves; 
and as the party approaches, they find themselves threading 
the narrow road-way of a high embankment, pierced here 
and there with bridges for the drainage of the lovely low-landg, 
which on cither side atretch far away into the distance. Mid- 
way is the silvery track of the main stream winding slong 
the centre of the plain, and spanned by many noble arches, 
which render ita pagsage, formerly a difficult and sometimes 
dangerous work, now of easy accomplishment at all seasons. 
The minor works are here and there minutely inspected, and the 
position nnd safety of the embankment discussed with the 
Commivaioner and the Engineer of the division, both of whom, 
ag arranged on the previona tour, have given the Magistrate 
counsel and aid. Arrived at tha central bridge, the party 
descend to the stream; and here, at the motion of the Magis- 
trate, the head mason of the establishment, to whose faithtul- 
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ness and ingenuity the finish and solidity of the atruoture 
are mainly due, steps forward. The morita of the building, 
the causes of early failure, the remedies applied, the chances 
of future stability or dilapidation, are thoroughly examin 
Each of the agente in the work, not forgetting tho artizan, re- 
ceives hia meed of praise, and ia encouraged to future exer 
tion by the approving word nnd sruile of the chief. 

The cavalcade passes on to the snburbs of a populous town: 
the winding streets of its closely built wards have already been 
surveyed and mapped by the Road Engineer, for tha Grand 
Trunk line passes through it, and the Lieut,-Governor thinks 
that the safety of life and limb, in the awift and constant traf- 
fic, requires 8 wider space and a lesa crooked course than the 
bagsr presenta. The anxious shop-keepera Inok on with dia- 
tony, but the interests of the few must bend to fhose of the 
many, ani this shirp angle, and that narrow passage, are 
doumed to crumble before tha neceasitiea of the State. 

A little onwards ian vacant apace; and here a native gen- 
tleinan, who has lately jomed the party, comes forward. On this 
spot he proposes to built a carnyanserai, but he requires some 
immunities from the Government, which the Magistrate heai- 
tates to recommend. The quick eye of the Lieut.-Governor 
recognizes the appropriateness of the spot end the advantages 
of the plan, The privileges are conceded, and the uext pro- 
gress witnevaca © apacions and substantial building for the 
ahelterand comfort of the crowding passengers. 

The Trvhaeeles achool, filled with eazer and intellizent fneea, 
ig how visited. The kind and benivnant amile removes the 
awe with which the ruler ia reyarded; and the teacher is 
cheered, nnd the hoys stimulated, in their respective iaska, by 
sensonable advice ond hearty encourngement, 

Here a newly-erected Tehseeldaree engayes attention ; there 
the police-houses on the Grand Trunk road, which, with the 
regularity of mile-atones (but only half as frequent,) ever and 
anou strike the eye of the carriage inmate, while they give 
security end assurance to the toot traveller. Farther on, lies 
a refractory village, lately the scene of uproar and confusion: 
the record of ita mghts and luwbilities has now been adjusted, 
and the prosperity shining over its cultivated fielda gives 
adaurance to the Lieut.-Governor that satisfaction has been 
afforded, 

The way now winds sround ravines, and pasaca up and 
down over the high and difficult banks of 4 deep-lying stream. 
Hero is met the Superintendent of the district roads, n quondam 
Serjeant, who pointy aut the track he has survcy cd under the 


ol 
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Magistrate's orders. The Lieut.-Governor aspects a course 
of intercepted drainage, and suggeata another line, along which 
the water-shed appears to run, On the next tour the same 
locality is hardly to be recognized in the wide and gradual 
descent to the well-bridecd river. 

The encampment happens to be pitched within a few miles 
of the Ganges conn!. In the cool of the evening, the party 
iaaue forth, on elephants and on horse-back, and make for 
a bridge where a fall and a series of locka are wider preparation. 
The heaps of kunker rock, intended to break the descent 
of the watera, the potion and construction of the locks, 
the character of the mayenry, all paas under the narrow inapoc- 
tion of the Lieut.-Gavernor, who observes perhapa that the 
neighbouring houses crowd ico closely on the allotted margin, 
and directs the enclosure of a larger apace, 

The station, a heavily populated cantonment, iy reached, of 
which the drainare haa long been a reproach, and the bane 
of the fine European soldiery there cantoned. The canal now 

nese Jn the victuity: can ity agency, or the neighbouring 

evenue Survey, be brought te bear upou a remedy ? The 
Station Officcra, the Executive Knginecr, the Road Engineer, 
the Cunel and the Civil Officers, all meet to dircusy the ques- 
tien: a plan ia diveated, and put in train by the Liout. Governor 
hinieel f,* 

The new buildings and improvementa in the native city are 
inspected. The dispensary is visited, anid ite records examin- 
ed: the A prentices are questioned: the Surgeon ig encourared 
to i alargo hs charitable designe, and the Sub- Assistant is atimu- 
lated to prosecute with redoubled diligence and kindness his 
beneficent profcseton. 

Such iy bat a apecimen of the advantages of local inspeo- 
tion, and personal supervision, in imparting: influence, shape, 
and precision to the commands of Government, and inspiring 
the whole suburdinate avency with life, intelligence, aud cner- 
gy. Tho out-of-door labour, however, formed but a trifling 
fraction of the operations. All reports of the district, throuyrh- 
out the past year or two, involving doubtful points, or plinci- 
ples of unusual importance, were reserved for tue occasion, 
and uuw brought forward to be disposed of, discusned, or re- 
considered, Dhfficult cages, in which the District Officer wag 
embairased by perplexities, or weighty matters, in which the 
Commissioner hesitated to act before knowing the views of his 


* A mesure, romothing of this description, was, wo believe, cet an foot ot Ca 
pore, but was still aucompicted ut tho tiiae oe Mr, ‘Thonapon's decouse. ™ 
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chief, were now submitted for the advice or the decision 
of the Lieut.-Governor. Further, such pointa as enquiry or 
conversation suggested to Mr. Thomason himaolf aa requiring 
apecial aid, supervision, or explanation, were brought forward, 
and the documents hearing on them promptly produced. All 
these were carefully atudicd, and the questions discussed, where 
necoseary, with the District Officer and his anbordinates, the 
Conunissioner, the Judge, or, ae the case aight be, with the 
Excoutive Engineer or the Civil Surgeon. The results of 
each important deliberation were generally ambodied in a 
minute, or deapatch, by which, wlile the constituted channela 
of business were respected, authority was specially conveyed, 
and provision, where necessary, forthwith made, for the prompt 
execution of the determined ling of conduct. 

An incidental advantage, but one of peculiar value, wae the 
noqraintance imparted by such intimate converse, with the 

ualifications and «lilitica of every officer subordinate to the 

overnment, Mr. Thomason possessed a rare power of dia- 
criinineting character, and no opportunity was eo favorable for 
exercising it, aste find a man in the midst of hia daily work. 
With unexpected rapidity, the Lieut -Governor would perceive 
the weak point of a cause or line of procedure; and the officer, 
if not thoroughly master of his work, would find himvelf foiled 
by one whom he counted upon aga stranger to his businesa, but 
who turned out to be more thoroughly acquainted with its 
detaila than himself, The earnest worker, and thie aspiring 
subordinate, were recognized and encouraged. The former 
would be incited to prosecute, with redoubled energy, some 
occupation of his awn devising, or for which his chtef perceiv- 
ed in him a peculiar aptijude and taste: here tho eins would 
be loosened, and a generous apur given to the willing Liborer, 
Po the faffer, aome apecial aphere of industry or reseaichs would 
be angvested— perhaps, the enquiry into an interesting custo 
or tenure brought to notice in the cireuit: he would be in- 
vited probably to embuily his investivation when completed, 
and to state lia views and conclusions in a written forin; and 
the impulve thus given to talent and application, would prove 
perhaps the startiog point of a useful, if not distingunehed, 
carecr. 


At home or in the camp, in the hills or at Agra, the aame 
continuous course of unwearying labour was pursued by Mr. 
Thomason, The daily influx of reports was uaually disposed 
of promptly upon their receipt. Such deapatches as needed 
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consideration, were reserved for the early hours of the auceeed- 
ing day, or other leisure time. The rapidity with which these 
were maatered—no important part of the correepondence, 
however Jong or intricate, eacaping his keen eye—-and the 
promptitude with which appropriate orders, often involving 
detailed and extended arrangements, were issued, could not 
fail to impress every functionary in the vicinity with a pro- 
found conviction of lia great administrative talent. The moet 
diverga subjects, from a riot to a district survey, from a reve- 
nue actilement to the detaila of a bridge, a jail, or a rond, 
were handled with equal facility. The embryo ides of a use- 
ful echeme, perhaps almost unconsciously expresecd, would 
immediately be caught up, and if capable of practical develop- 
ment, fashioned into muture existence. Independently, too, of 
suggestions from without, there was a creative power within, 

ntaneously originating new measures and designs, with a 
ertility of invention that betokened a mind ever restlera and 
active for the good of the Government. Endowed with such 
powerful and versatile talents, Mr, Thomason yet sought aasi- 
duously for the opinion and advice of othera wherever availa- 
ble, A great portion of his day wna spent in official inter- 
views with officers, civil and military, connected in any wry 
with the advancement of hia administration. Social visite and 
parties af ceremony were equally turned, na ocension offered, 
to the enme great object; aml he used to remark, that the 
busy employment of such opportunities waa one of the most 
important parts of his duty. Though he invited discussion, 
sought for tha views of othera, and desired that hie own 
should be subjected to the severest criticiam, and although he 
weighod most dispassionately the arguments adduced from 
whatever quarter, yet it was seldom, indeed, that he found 
occasion to alter a conviction or a conclusion once deliberately 
formed. Whenever ha did co, he wag forward to make the 
due acknowledgement; for no man ever grudged less to 
avow himself indebted to others; and the labors of hia subor- 
dinates were oll the more unsparingly entered upon, because, 
whatever value they bore, the Lieut.-Governor waa the first to 

resive and to reward; auch generous appreciation, accorded 
by one who ever exhibited a lively interest in the succeas 
and the welfare of his suborJinates, elicited from them a prate- 
ful response; and he received, in consequence, that ready and 
devoted service—the fruit of a loving and admiring spirit— 
which is incomparably more valuabla than the foreed obedi- 
ence of fear constraint. 
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It is no wonder, that with auch powers of discernment, with 
a0 grest an aptitude for business, with such a command over 
the services and affections of his subordinate officers, and such 
complete devotion to his Government, the administration 
flouriahed under hie hands. No wonder that the indolent were 
stimulated to exertion, the able and energetic prompted to 
additional effort, and the careless driven by ashame, if not by 
apprehension, to industry and reform. Praise frequently 
carried with it a higher reward than promotion, (albcit the two 
bore ever a close connection ;) while animadveraion and repri- 
mand were often accompanied by a moral stigma, that atung 
more pungently than actual degradation. 

We propose now to examine with more detail seme of the 
chief proceedings, by which Mr. Thomason rendered his ad- 
minietration so illustrious. 


The Revenue Department is that to which his attention 
waa earliest turned, and from which it was never averted, About 
the time he axsuined the Government, the Circular Orders of 
the Sudder Board of Revenue (for the broad principles, libe- 
ral views, and lucid instructions of which, we are mainly in- 
debted to the lamented R. M. Bird,} fell out of print, and 
their want began to be felt. Instead of iesuing a new edition, 
it occurred to Mr. Thomason to compile a fresh net of direc- 
tions, which, supplying what waa deficient in the Board's rules, 
should exhibit the whole duty of a Revere Officer, and the 
principles on which our eyatem is founded,* The publicution, 
consisting originally of three parta, commenced in 1844, and 


* In tho preface to thie work, after referring to the Regulations and Acta of Go- 
rernment in ita leyiatative capacity, Awl the orders invned in its executive capacity, 
the roles and constructions of tha Sudilor Cuurt, of ihe Hevenne Board, tha Ac. 
eountant, and the Civil Auditor, the Liont.-Govermor proceela — 

# The object of the nt work ah to callent tagether, from these different sour- 
oes, all that bears on the Hevenne tiininistration ef the North West Provinces, to 
arrange it methodlenly, nocd te place tt authoritatively before the oftcera employed 
in the departinent, with soch additional remarka and directions, as may an ta 
explaln the mutun relation and dependence uf the nevernl parts of tho system,” 

0 af after eoumeruting the four printe| Circulars of the Budder Board of lievenne, 


* ‘Thess orders wera clear and succinel, and were found to be of the greatest bene 
fit in facilitating the transaction of public business, They were, however, in their na- 
ture, indomplete, for they did not treat syeternatically the subjects to which they had 
reference, but were ooly a direst, under convenieng heads, of orders whith had from 
Hime to time been issued to mest exigencies as they arose. In process of tine, also 
some of the rules were shropated or midiled When, therefore, « new editlan of 
these Circular Orders was required, it was cvident that extenslya additions and mod!- 
fications wonld be naceauary to adupt them to the existing etate of things, and it was 
uitimately determined to re-eonstract the whole in the present f embenlying in 
the work euch of the orders ae remained in force, or throwing them into the nppen- 
dices."—Directions te Henenus Ujficers, Preface, p. 4. 
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the whole wad completed in 1848. Of each part at firet wore 
printed “a few trial copies, struck off for privete circulation, in 
order” (ae it was hig conetant object,) “ to elicit onions on the 
important subjects” discussed * The Directions ta Settle- 
ment Officers, and the Directions to Collectors, were eventually 
published, ag conveying, in an nuthoritntive manner, the 
views and instructions of the Government. They were sub- 
sequently re-published tagether,t with an eluborate introdue- 
tion (to which Mr, Thomason appended his own name,} de- 
eeriptive of the Land Revenue Adininistration prevalent in the 
North Western Provineea of Hindustan.” It is there held, 
that though symptoms of proprietary richt may, under Native 
Governments, exist, yet they are seldom recognized, and are 
really snperseded by the right of the State, which, taking all 
that it can, and leaving no certain profit, deprives the private 
title of any recognizable, or at any rate of any marketable, 
value. Our system, by limiting the demand of the Government, 
has virtually ereated a property in the soil. Various phagea of 
right are found to exist, or hnve prown up under ua The Go- 
yernment itself; the whole body of the cultivators; a portion 
of that body; the head man of the village; ora middleman ; 
may any one of them posers the exclusive right of managing the 
township, or sume portion of that right. Hence the necessity of 
not simply fixing the Government demand, but of ngcertaining 
by whom, in what capacity, and with what rights and respun- 
sibilities, the revenue so limited ia te be paid. Thia cannot be 
effected by ordinarily constituted courts, fur the endlusy slides 
of right are not susceptible of any but the moat pencral lepie- 
Jative provision ; and each case munt be separately enquired 
into and adjusted by a commisvjon apecially endowed with an 
authority at once judicial and diserctionary. Such ig the court 
of the settlement officer, In the treatise which follows this 
diaquizition, the rules to be observed in the foruation of settle- 
ments are carefully laid down. They differ chiefly from those 
of the Board ina more eluborate and philosophical definition 
of the rights of thore connected with the soil, and detailed di- 
rectione for their ascertainment and recard, 

The second treatise, or the Birections te Collectors, em- 
braces all the variety of duty which deyolvea on that mout 
important, but ill-named, class of functionaries. It opena with 


* 4 Prelimiuary Notice” to one of the Trial Copier. 

¢ Under the title, Diretions fo Hevenwe CHfirers, &e., in 1800 Bee title preflaed 
to this Ariicle Severn) editions of an Unda trcislation of both parte separately, 
ail of the whole treatise together, hove also isgued from ibe press. 
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general instructions for the employment and considerate trent- 
ment of subordinates ;* it proceeda to lay down valuable rales 
for the punctual realization of the revenue, for limiting inter- 
ference by Government, and thua forcing the people aa much 
as porsible to self-management; and in case of unavoidable 
interfarence, for exercising it so as least to harass, end moxt to 
benefit, those converned., 

Of the remaining portion of this invaluable treatiae, we shal! 
refur only to the third section, which enforces the system forregia- 
trationof landed property. A former pnperin this Hester husex- 


© A withers before the Honse of Connon fiw pratuitously ucserted, that Me, 
Thomasot war not pictivular in treating the mtivesd of thin countey wit) eousilopa- 
ation The cae mldweed in support of the assertion is that of ao Telmeohiar, 
whose sepéence of istiesal fir the oeuee af rallling his property is albegoul 
to have bev supported by the Gevernmend, while 3 Mupisteate andl Collector, whe 
had emitted a sdintlar ctins, wan unly reprinted AG the tot the eget of 
the Tehseeldar worl) aut prowo incomsilepete trenton, lot ies whe oght te 
koery heat, have mover beard even uf the existence of the case, ‘The feta are 
ar fulluwe + Lt lappencl tht several "Lelhsecklis were removed devin thele popts 
ob strana presumption uf delanyueney, under sanction oof the Commissioner, but 
were roinsgatedd by the Freud of Revenue, Phe Commissioner retwistrated ta Go. 
Ferment Alr. Thounason did nul iterfero with the orders of the Siwbler Baad, but 
¢toutloned them against the inespedicney at forcing: buek upon oa dintrieh men in 
whew tharacter ita oleert bad ve cvanddlenes, avd whee hued boon dleelaren werrarpe 
by twy tribunal = The Shedder Bowed dad ané ameh relish the advier. The evidence 
fotived alarye wag given by a geutlaay vito we aenber af te Bourd ab the pe- 
mul referred to. 

The twloeing extracts abiow with what care Me. Thowason inculcate klodiwoss 
towne the ative aftietils +— 

“Every effert elienid alga bo wel to remder the performance of their ditions au 
ttle on possible burdenione te then “The offer, whe keeps then loa ia attend- 
anos 14 ily roane, Gr 4 lu Pe UIETY that they periurtn Hieip ordinary dities in curt 
in a pinful standing positien, camnet dere frum them tit dearer of assdotauce 
whieh would othorwine be reulered. He alouki bo dispode bls owen tine, and wake 
bis offieli arrangements, ae ing comer te their comfort, and imnhe eiele work 
light. The practice af fee jnenth nepesme dines for trivial offveauees canmot he too 
atrongly deprecated, Lt utfords au excuse for dishonesty, aid for that couse often 
fuily tu have any effect Krrovg of judgment shall aever he we prucisled, and 
cont or dishonest actions deserve a@ very different prgistiinent, atl cannot la thus 
ther uppreprivtely op beuelivially potived. tn ctaes at uepgleet of diseledi-cnes of 
orders, tie inipeeitio of a dine ony be abuts, but it phoull be moderute dn anarnt 
. -the afeuee sluuld be cusclanatteat aul generally the tireat teausgressinn of the kind 
ran more appropriately be natiged by recorded reprow? and warudig,” 

And wyatt 

“Great cure dtould be thken fo onaintaitn the respectulHlity of dhe 'Tehseuldars. 
They should be selected with disgrinination, and after empurs inte: the eumlnen of 
their chargeter, is wells thei olliaigl capmeity., ‘They alu abeain ke resedvedd 
and trited with eonsidealion, al eofilentially cousntted, 1 for an conveniently 
practicable, on all agkjeet. conbedted with the distrigts cutrusted ta ther ouorge, 
taproot er censure, wheu teemsary, shouk! be given privately rather Hin publicly ; 
aud, RO ung thes are alowed to retain eile, tbe steuhl be ieented with the 
ConAcdesee anil redeet whieh Salo to theie heyh wtation. ‘The oceasigns are very 
se, In whirh tha inemitian uf a fine upon a ‘Feleeldar is adviaalio or even 
justlfiahle,”- —Direclous to Cullertors, pp 187-—JKD. 

His own practices, ina pre-eminent wanner, enforced dhege Priacipiedw. Lia courte. 
OUR CR and eorsilpration squadlial, if it dnl nit Kurs, that of nuv other offers, 
in any teak, we ever mek wilh jo dated, execp ling Chis sulliary atiavk, we have Hever 
heurd the deputation agninnt hdin either of nivivillty or of harshucss, 


x 4 Boe Article LY. lo No. AALV. of the Calextta Review, on the Settlemecut vf the 
Fi i 
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plained, in considerable detail, the minute record both of proprie- 
tary and tenant right, which it waa one great object of the reve- 
nue settlement to form, The firat design of the section is to show 
in what manner this record can be amended and perpetuated, so 
as to be constantly correspondent with the daily mutation of 
possession and of right. The anatomy of the Collector's re- 
cord-room, and the practical directions for every step, from 
the papere of the Village Accountant, to the archives of the 
Collector's office, betray the eye and the hand itgelf familiar with 
every operation described. But the most important instruc- 
tions are those which exhibit how the too frequent defect of 
record at settlement can now be remedied. For thuse who 
possess any acquaintance with the subject, the following para- 
graphe will show the style and spirit with which able officera 
were invited to enter upon an arduous undertaking :— 


245. Te would be vain to suppose that all which is necossery bas 
already been done. ‘Tha original record, formed at the time of settlement, was 
often erroneous aod imperfect, and it noutd not be otherwise. At the time 
of settlement the system was now aod imporfectly organized; the persona 
asiected for it, pertormance were not always the best qualrfiad ; aod the 
Work waa necessarily perfortied with far more ragndity than was compatible 
with arcuracy. ‘The inass of the people were tyworant, ald unahle ta com- 
probend the object or nature of the proceedings, or tha beanog on their 
position of the settlement, and they were moreover snapicious of any 
Thensures connected with tha ugsesumentof their Janda. Under those cir- 
CUMNBTADCEB, It 18 surprieing that ao much wae done, and well done atthe 
time of settlement. There ia far more reason to take cournge from the great 
progresa alrendy made, than to despair at the mugnitude of whet still remains 
to lw dous. 

246, Lets suppose an intelligent officer appoiuted to the charge of a 
district, whera be iy bkely to remain for some yeare | Flas acquainted with 
the syatem of yepistration, and convinced of the importance wd practi- 
eabjlity of maintuing 1. On coming, however, to refer to hia settlement 
records in cases that caaually oecur, be finde them imperfect ur erronsous. 
He souchudes that regsstere ienting ou auch a basis met be defective, and 
he determines to apply himeelfin varnest to the correction of the errorg. 
Jé¢ is the design of the present treatise to aid him in mob an undertaking, 
and to show that itis not diffianlt at any time to inake a freah sommende- 
mont, and to attain that dogree of accuracy, whioh it was dengued to 
enenre at the time of aettlement 

ui7, He will find the necenag wera conferred upon him hy « reso 
lution of the Government, date Eeptember 2, L848, which is given in 
the Appendiz, No. NAY. In thia revolution are defined the limita within 
which the powers are to be exerrised. and the precuutions to be observed 
in vhe conduct of tie investigations. In order to abksin the full ewpport 

of his aupetiors in the Revenue Department, et will be necensary for him 
to show that he is aware of the netora and extent of the work thet w 
before hirn, and of the method in which it should be performed 

Qa8. THis first afforts should be directed to the fostravtion of his Sudder 
Cmlah, and of both the pergunnah asl wilege officers, in ibe wystom of 
revorl and registration pieeenbed by the Govenument Giewt fecihtipa 
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have been lately afforded for the instruction of all classea of people in the 
peculiaritios of the system, by publishing treatines on the aubject in the rer- 
nacntar languages, and by the series of elementary sohool-bocka in Urdu and 
Hindi which are designed to lead the pupils to this very subject, viz , the 
comprehension of the putwarrig papora The ravenne syatem, when right! 
iinderstood and properly worked, afforda the greatori stimulus to the genere 
education of {ba praple. Fadced it cannot be oxpeeted that the registration 
of righta will ever become perfect, till the peopla are suilictently educated 
to understand it, and to watch over ils execution. There is reason, howover, 
to apprehend, that with allthe means of information that are 20% avnilable, 
a considerable time will elapas before it can be taken for granted chat eren 
the higher and better paid class of oflicera, auch aa Serishtadars, Teleoeldara 
aod Canoongoes, are rufficicut!y familiar with the system, to enable (hem 
to judge whether the record of a monzah hus been accurately formed, or to 
cause ita correction there it may be fiuity. 

21%. When the Collectoria satisfied that the agents, whom he ia to 
employ, possess the requiaite degrea of knowledge, he will endearer to 
ascertain through their taeana how far the oxiating records aro defootirve. 
Liats should be prepared of those mouzahe, in which it is most necessary 
to amend, or wholly to reesst the record. Samo will probably be found, in 
Which re-meaanrement of the lauds, and the formation of au entirely new | 
roial is urgently required. 

250. Several opportunities will ocour, when re-measurement and re-caat- 
ing of the whole records ig nonessary, and can Le enforced, auch aa tha 
division of an satate, or ita Ueing held khoown fur a balance, Theaa op- 
portunities should le seized, andthe remedy applied. Thera ara other 
cases where disputes of tha people, or puitial rujury to the estate, will ren 
der tho people willing to ra-meagnre the estate, and re-cest the papers at 
their own coat, These are likely to be the cases in which such m process 
is the most neressary. Every cifork should be uspd to carry it on, ao aa to 
be least expensive to the people, and so as to exposa then to the lesst 
annoyanee. Paine should slao ba taken to oxplain to the people the 
benofit they will derive from the measure, and the uses to which it may 
be put. The field work should be prosecuted aa much a3 possible in 
the cold weather, when the Collector enn give it his persouul auporinten- 
dence. If he cannot himeelf be neer to contre! and supervise, a pro- 
periy qnalified subordinate officer should have tha duty entrusted to hit. 

Bb L. Jt ia most probabla that he will thus, in the course of a short 
time, by address and managemant, be wble to correct all thea rooords 
Which moat need correction, without any expense whatever to the state. 
Each such new record will ailord, a¢ it ware, a fresh sturt to the entries 
in the malgoozares and perguonnal regiater regarding the mouzahs, and 
to the whole of tha putwaorrie papers. ‘Tho operation will in fact consist 
in the formation of a new aot of putwarris’ papers, based on the judisially 
ascertained state of property in the village wtihe time, and uot deduced 
froma the record of a former year, ag ia ordinarily the case Tho op 
tunity will not havea been lost of inatructing tho putwenia in the dis 

obarge of their duties, aud of pointing out to the people liow mooh theiz 
welfare depends on themsclves uuderstunding ihe putwarris’ accounts, 
and being carefal to ensure their accuracy. If the people do not seam 
will?ng at Grot to re-measure their estates and correct their racords at their 
own expense, it may ba necessary to ap ly to superior authority for per- 
mission to aid tha work on the part of Government, by charging, in the 
contingent bill, a part or the whole of the expense in some monzahs, where 
the peopio are the poorsst, or ihe most averse to the proceeding. 1t has 


EI 
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been found in some districts that the potwarris mey be inatrusted with 
lithe diffiealty to measure the iand, prepare fleld mapa, and perform all the 
work of experienced ameens. 

The resolution of Government, reforrad to in the 247th 

ra., 13 issued on the 12th September, 1848, confers upon all 
Collectors and Deputy Collectora, in these provinces, the power 
of “completing the record of rights in land, which should 
* have beon made at the time of settlement, and to correct 
‘ the existing record, whenever it is found at variance with 
* fact.” This involves the exercise, under Regulations VII. 
of 1822, and IX. of 1833, of a Inrge discretion; and where 
exercised with the care and caution inculcated by the Licut.- 
Governor, there ia no reason to believe that results other than 
the most beneficial have followed. Yet the mdiscriminate 
appointment to the duty of all Collectors and Deputy Collec- 
tors, irrespective of their fitness and capacity for it, has led, it 
may be feared, to ihe too summary, and sometimes careluss 
exercise of powera, which involve deeply uaportant questions 
of property and possession. 

Daring the last year of hia ndministention, Mr. Thomason 
put every effort in force to introduces into hia jurisdiction the 
system ao gdimtrably devised and matured in the Punjab, by 
which village putwarris are enabled, with rude implements, 
and yet with a decree of scientific accuracy, to suryay their 
boundaries, and protract their fields upon scale. IIe at once 
perceived the vast advantages of the echeme in providing a 
simple and uncoatly machinery, by which the recorda might not 
only ba cured of the defects of the original aurvey and ecttle- 
ment, but made effectually to keep pace with the busy changes 
of time. IIe regarded it olzo ag an important step in native 
education, and endeavoured to connect it with the system of vil- 
lage schools under Mr. H. 8. Ieid’s care. Wo have here a fine 
instance, at the close of hia career, of readiness to recognize 
means contrived by others, and of auperiority to prejudice in 
casting aside the older system, which had grown up under his 
handg, and heartily and thankfully adopting the new. 

There is but one other point in his Revenue Administration, to 
which we shall specifically refer: it ia the position of TalaAl- 
dars, that is, of persons claiming one or more villages, ora large 
tract of villages, in virtue of a superior right by conquest, by 
submission of the people, or by imperial grant. The claim iy fre 
quently contested by the village residenta under the title of 

emindara, Biswahdars, or Mocuddums, The utmost variety of 
opinion has divided the revenue authorities ns to which of these 
parties is best entitled to be acknowledged proprietor. It wna 
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at leat ruled, with the concurrence of the Sudder Court, that it 
ia pousible for two apeciea of propristary right, differing essanti- 
ally in kind, to co-oxist in the sama village,—that of Talookdar as 
superior, that of Biswahdar or Mocuddum as inferior, Tho law 
leaves it in tha discrotinn of the executive power to decide 
with which, among any number of proprietors, the settle- 
ment {involving the management of the estate) shall ba made, 
Those who leant to the Talukdar, recognized Aim na either sole 
Zemindar, or ad the managor, with the Biawahdars holding 
dependently of him:—those again who Jeant to the Biawah- 
dara, cither installed them in exclusive proprietary right, or 
acknowledging the title of the auperior, set him aside with 
money allowance, and concluded all the fises! arrangements 
direct with the inferior proprietore. Mr. Thomason belonged 
to the latter number; and as hie earnest mpirit never suffered 
him to indulgo in half measures, but ied him to follow out hia 
principles to their extreme limit uf appliance, it waa held by 
some {who sided with neither of the extreme parties,) that in 
anxicely to do justice 1o the clains of the Biswahwdara, ho was 
backward to acknowledze the just nghts, or fulfil the renson- 
able expectations, of the Talukdars. This bias may be per- 
eeived in hia decision, embodied in an elaborate minute recurd- 
ed early in his government, by which the atandard of remune- 
ration to excluded Talukxdars was reduced, afier the death of 
incumbents, from 22) per cent. to 10 per cent. upon tho 
Governuient Juma*® Similar principles guided him in tho 
settlement of resumed rent-free lings, in which the claims of 
the resident community, wherever supported by any vestize of 
roprictary possession, were preferred, to the exclusion of the 
safidars, But in this inetance, we have little spmpathy 
with the excluded party, for the former Government in con- 
ferring the maafi tenure of lands already occupied, could 
evidently dispose of ita own right alone ty the imperial ahire 
of the produce, und uot of any further interesta which remains 
ed, or ought to have remained, unaffected by the wrant. 
Time would fail, if we were to refer in any detul te the 
excellencies of Mr. ‘Thomason’s Revenue Aduinistetion—to 
some of the wost striking despatches, fur instance, in which he 


* The mioute ie dated the 17H: January, ($44 The qoestion was long before the 
Court of Duo weters, who-e docmiun Mr. ‘Thomason avaztad, though wheh pordai- 
alon of the justive of the uct, ob with some doubt as to the result. The Court oren- 
tally the reduction dirixp the currency of the settlement, wherever 4 
was borua ouk by express atipulution, but decreed that it should thereafter take 
“ ja remarkable that this order arrived only & few weeks after Nr Thomosun's 


deminc. 
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provided for an equable and moderate asssesment ; for an effi- 
cient distribution of establishments; for the convenient adjust- 
ment of intermingled boundaries and jurisdiction; for the due 
enforceient of the customs revenue (which under him reached 
an unwonted prosperity); for the preperation of district mapa, 
English and vernacular, showing every village boundary ; for 
perfecting the syatom of proprietary records, and rendering 
them accessible to the public ; for the survey and disposal of 
waste landa; for thosettlement of disputedrighta; for encourag- 
ne industry ond the investment of capital by the conferment 
of a title where nonce existed ; for the improvement and 
elevation, in fine, of cach branch of that complicated machi- 
nery, through which the Indian Collector works upon the pecple. 
Tt wili readily be imagined from what has been maid, at 
his administration was vigorous and singularly successful ; that 
while it descended to the minutest detail, it equally grasped 
the most comprehensive resulta; and that not only ita current 
concerns were conducted on a libernl and sagacious policy, 
but that the provident eye of the Lieut,-Governor, seeing in ad- 
vance of the present, lsid down a mass of enlightened 
principlese—principles which, if duly observed, cannot fail to 
guide the future enquirer, and to extend the blessings of his 
administration far beyond the influence of his own immodiate 
acts 


The Department of Postic Worse is the next we shall 
refer to,as peculiarly prominent under Mr, Thomason’s Go- 
veroment. Endowed with a taste for mathematica, and with 
an ongineering eyc, ha assumed a more decided authoritative 
part in all public works undertaken or proposed, than an un- 

feseional pereon would in general be warranted to take. 

owarda tho remodelling of the Departinent of Public Worke, 
which, instead of the dilutory and feeble machinery of 2 Board, 
should give him the prowpt counsel and energetic supervision 


* For some yours he had been engared upon a Rerenve Cole,” embracing the 
principles and procedure onunciated in the Derections, anil followed in our pree 
gent apetem of revenne pdaiiuistration, He had advaoced « considerable 
upen this work, when he was obliged by other aceupations tn abandon ib. lt 
replete with soand principles, od the dictates of meh eaperitgee gud jodgment, 

. Thomanon'’s » an 6 Revenue Administrator, was recaguized and done 
homage to, without the Loonds of his own Gigvernment He was consalted by the 
Admiwstratorn of other territories, wlohe Conditiun widely differed frum the North 
Weatern Provinces ; and from whatever quaricr, #bether from Arracan, from Ma- 
dras, or from the Punjab, euquiriea came, they reeyived tha same ptattentinn and 

solution edet led and vareful rrasouing, founded op wn & reforence 

this description fram Salem, a district in Madras, shows that if he tad been spared 

hoe would have gone tw that Prosidency, ready and able to cope with the difficult reye- 
nue questions which perplex the Government, 
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of an able engineer in immediate connexion at once with bim- 
self and with all the works in progress, ho wistfully looked 
as a grent onward step, both for the improvement of the 
country and for relieving the Government of a professional 
responsibility hardly attuching to its position.® He was not 
spared to see that change ; for cven yet it only looms in the 
istance, though wa trust itsrealizationdrawe speedily near, De- 
prived ofa professional and reeponsible counseller, Mr, Thoma- 
son did not shrink from assuming the exercise of immediate and 
independent aclion wherever noceseary. lis admimble akill 
waa manifest in the almost intuitive perception of tha practi-~ 
cability and usefulness, or otherwize, of any project laid be- 
foro him, After a deliberate aurvey of the plana and proposals, 
he promptly adwitted or rejected the scheme. If acknowledged 
to useful, and yet perhaps immature and uncertain in ite 
details, directions would be given for further enquiry and de- 
velopement; the papers, if sufficiently important, would be pub- 
lished, and discussion invited ;} or the whole project would 
be thrown iato the hands of aome one of undoubted capacity, 
either to work into shape or to carry into effect. To every 
officor connected with the civil adminiatration of the North West 
Provinces, numerous inatances will occur of important worke 
brought to a successful issue by such happy management. He 

rticularly watched over the proceedings of the Road and Ferry 
Fund Committees, and liberally fostered every useful scheme 
they devised. His own fertile and censelessly-working mind 
not unfrequently itself originated conceptions, which were 
elthor at once carried out, or commended to the attention 


* Ina despatch to the Government of Fndia, dated the fth Jane, 1°47, orging the 

oiituent of s Chief Engineer, with referenee to Tord Harditgels stnction of gb 

nlimited expenditure for tho Guuges Canal, Mr, Thorson thas dogerifics iin post. 
tion a4 Lieut,-Governor :— a 

“The neccesary cffucl of tie present state of things, ia trot jn the superintend- 
ence of wang public works, the Lluut-Guvernar i¢ thrown entirely on bia own 
reagorces, Works involving mach engiu ering skill are at present under construg- 
tiou in Hohilkhond, in Agra, in Nimay, as well as ail over the country, under the 

trates and Local Cunnitteca; and in formiug an opinion upou these, the 
Diet Governor is fureedl to depend upen bik of huowledge, or the canval weeia- 
tance which porraual friends ungradgingls afford. But he haa no fixed responsable 
ndvieer, t0 whan le econld at ali tines uuthoritstively refer, aud on whose judgment 
ne contd deeplicitiy rely." 

Wa conceive that the strong, ‘ut just, stakeanent of the cosa contained in this 
addresa, wae effectual ln bringing the aubjuct to the Grorable nytion Lt is now revoly- 
joy from a liberal adulnistratiog, 

#, By may of aatration we may ety £08 ener St Legh Regd between Mow 


om as 
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aod enquiries of the local officers.” ‘Thus during the past year, 

he projected two roads, one joining Pilibheet with Agra, by 

a line ronning through Bareilly and Budaon, the other uniting 

the Saugor territories with the Doab, vii Kallinjer in the 

Banda district; 20 a3 to open up to fortile but il accessible 

tracts, a new and large drain for their sommnoditics.* To the 

Bombay and Agra road, though orampod by limited resources, 
he devoted a minute attention; and one of hia latest acts was 
to secure the approval of the Supreme Government to a 
scheme, by which, at increased expense, it will be rendored 
groatly reore cflective. His proposnla also regarding the Mir- 
zapore Deccan road, were carefully matured, and if carricd 
out, would place it (though at s great expenditure,) almost 
upon the footing of the grand trunk lina He took much 
interest in the opening of a good approach over the Tewalick 
range to Dera and Mussoorie, and both by public aid and private 
suggestion, sought to forward the undertaking. These are men-~ 
tioned but aa specimens: to enumerate all the important 
works which he originated or materially aided, would awell thia 
article beyoud all reasonable bounds. 

The Grand Trunk Road, howevor, demands some epecial 
remarks, Its execllent condition is mainly owing to the 
arrangements for constant supervisiun enforced by the late 
Lieut.-Governor, Under bis sauctiou, amall bungalows have 
been erected at short distances for the shelter of the overseers; 
and without these, frequent visits and eflectual control over 
the native workmen, during the severity of the hot and rainy 
sescons, would have been impossible. His hberat policy provided 
4 wide marin to tho Hine, both for its own works, and the pro- 
tection of the land-holders from encroachment. Serious diffi- 
culty occurs in procuring Avakar or motal, from lands owned by 
private individuala; and here the operations of the Engineers 
were facilituted by his wisa and conzistent counsela. In widen- 
ing the rond and bridges, in etraightening and enlarging ite 
passage through crowded towns and bazara, as well aa in vari- 
ous minor arrangements for the sccoummodation of the trains 
of waggons and carriages which move upon it, he had of late 
instituted many marked improvements, 


* The socond instaoce here qnoted, presents 5 characteristic exampic of the mode 
in which Mr Thoma.ron treawrad up, tor a, the crobrya of a ikely scheme, él 
the time had arrived for jw axecaticn. The | ea of tho Jabbulpors road through 


Bands wat by Lieut. Briggs of the Eugineor Corps, and 
Mr. in & private note, written In 1948. The public fluanced, or cther oon - 
siderations? the invmediate adoption of the tz but the letter was 


ad 
carefully Taare, ond now hat obeicion to ix completion were ramored, wa 
aa F TF 
printed and eraltad to alle sath ° 
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But the chief advance consists in the admirable protective 

measures, which enable the thousands of travellers to pags in 
security along thia road, under the guardianehip of a regular 
patrol, stationed at every two tiles at police posta.* Encamping 
grounds for the accommodation of troops marching on the line 
have also been sot aside, and marked off at convenient dis- 
tances; and store-houses of wood and provisions erected on the 
ppot.t Thus not only the troops themenlves march with great- 
er comfort, but the advent of a regiment is not now (what we 
ean recollect it within the last ten or twelve ycara ta have 
been,) a signal to the tchseeldari myrmidona for extortion 
and oppression, enabling them to levy subsidies of grain, and 
to fell tho cherished treca of the people, nnder pretence of 
supplying the troops with fire-wood and provisiona, Mr. Robert 
Montgomery has much of the credit of maturing the scheme, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Steel, C, B., (one of the most willing of Mr, 
Thomazon’s working staff,} has ably carried it out; but both 
nectled the guiding hand of their mastor.| Where the system 
ia worked with any degree of attention, it is hardly possible 
that oppression of tle kind alluded to can again occur. 


To WORKS 0% IRRIGATION, where engincering akill ia em- 
ployed, directly to enhance the productive valuc of the aoil, 


* One of hia late acts waa to orginize from the Forry Funes, (which he regarded 
as }evithastely applicalie 16 the guarding of the win roads,) a large zugmentation of 
the chowkiler forre upon the Grand Traok liane. The deapaich contuining this 
orier, with detulled instructigua regarding the choskidars, was printed” and 
cirediate 


+ The encamping grounds, it has becn Ar. Thomasen’s especial care to have set 
aport in every line by which troops are accustuined ty naarch, and their advantages 
ard paint, as A ainiple expedient at onee for conrenicnce, and for preventing en-~ 
eroachmen$ on privute land nnd dehds, The stec-houses, however, oan oly be put 
in full operation, where tho demand is sufficient to enevurage »pweulaturs ta contract 
for tha requisite supplies. 


See Report of the Arrangements mie for the Grand Frank Noad, iw the Caen 
aisrict f Mowrcowsns, Esa, (. 8, Agra, 49. Several of Colonel Steel's Ha- 

gon the Progress of the Arrusgements lnue becn poblghed, and will show what bes 
pers done, a well an t vt new that cxinled for refern. 

Althuuwh the ruled of the Supreme Government liga ail alone been most strig- 
pent for the toll payment of all carriage, provisions, woud, &e , requized hy broope, tt 
was notorious dhat they were in reat meayare onleeded ; aul, iideed, oo long me 

dour ta on the part of che Civil Offteers are notin force, one can hard) 
¢ the holffanlehod sepny, jaded by a long and nenry mutch, for carrying 
suinmarly the meqnn of natietying bis hunger. Wo bave seen tie stores of wood, 
the acene of o regular starm, carricd away without the ucylt of payment, to the 
and diamay of tho unfortunate supplier. e notiral CoMrqioncd was, that the lose 
fell] evonjually on the surrounding villagew. Kuch practices are now unknown. 

To make wise rules of the Government of Lidia aulvernaily kouwn, both fer 
tha warning of the military aad encouragement of the Civil {ficiale, Mr Tho- 
mozon vompled with great care all the urder# and roles bearing on the subject, ant 
published thom ondew thc title, Selected orders, Ciort and Military, re ked ty onder 
of Toph, theModr of than with Carriage, Provisions, fc. pu order 
af the Gonvrable Ldeui,- JM. 1, F.  Agra, 1849, 
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the comfort of tha psople, and their security from the ravages 
of famine, Mr. Thomason devoted, as it ed an Indian 
Govornor, an unusual share of his attention. Among his mis- 
cellaneous projecta, we may allude to the survey of the environs 
of Delhi, organized with the object of reviving the ancient 
embankments, of which traces still remain, as well as of procur- 
ing a record of archwological interest, regarding the venerable 
capital of India. His efforts for draining the adjacent exten- 
sive awamp of Nujjufgurh, were, in the face of great difficulties, 
unremitting; and though not yot entirely successful, have still 
received their reward in the rich crops covering tho gil, whieh 
has been Inid bare by the escape of n portion of the waters, The 
operations in Ajmere have been explained to the public, both of 
Enoland and of India,in Colonr? Lixon’s Shetch of Mairwara,* a 
wurk which owes its origin to thesame suggesting mind that aided 
and forwarded the admirable measures thera recorded. In an 
opposite direction, among the foresta of the Rohilkhund Terat, 
and within sicht of the snowy Himaloyas, the energetic pro- 
ceedings of Captain Jones for draining the marshy Innds of 
that exuberant bat neglected tract, and turning ita precious 
but hitherto wasted etrcama to the purposea of irrigation, 
were watched and directed with equal care.t 
The Nugeens canal in Bijnore, ond the eanala of the Dera 
Doon, no legs than their greater and more itoportant rivela, 
the Eastern and Western Jumna canals, engaged hia lively 
interest. Ho was ever on the watch for sugreatione to im- 
prove their efficiency 3] and jt is but within a few monthe, 
that his advocacy secured the approval of the Governor- 
General and the Court of Directors to a scheme upon a grand 
ecale for straightening, at an expense of above a lakh and a 


® Son a review of this work in Calnwtia Ravine, No. KKK, Art, JX. 
+ Bee Onirutia Revinw, No. EX, Art. 317. 


+ A rooning inemorandom, we believe, of the progress of cach work in repaying 
its outlay, was regolariy kept up amone hia privute momoranda. 

During te year, Mr. ‘Phomason officially called the attention of Culonel Curtley 
to gomc F He smyprcetlons made privately by him more than fire years before, Wa 
quote from this despatch, as itis another elriking tnetauee of the care with which 
schemes once atarted were treaanred up, and reaerred for the proper opportunity :—~ 

* The project of a new canal from the Song rlver 4 a promising one, But there is 
another Ercjoet of drawing water from the Buldi river, wove the Sunsadarra, which 
onde enpared attention, bot baa y Dow boa lust night of. The notice of 
tis et is contained in a private note from yournelf, datad March Sth, 1948. 

kept for many years, and is now placed on, record to preserve 


ty 

estimates framed, so that the report might be printed, “aud remain for oxzecution 
when mouey nal agency ars fortheoming His attention fq niu called to farther 
summestions made dn a pamphlet published also under Mr. Thomason’s suthorty— 
on the Water Cources in tha Dera Doon, ty Captain Cantey, 
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half of rupoos, the fortuous course of s portion of the 
dumna Canal, thus greatly adding to its efficiency, 
and diminishing the cost of its maintenance.* 
ing these subjects, and indeed upon all engineeri 
questiona, Mr. Thomason placed 6 well-deserved and unli- 
mited confidence in Lieut.-Colonel Cautley, the Superintendent 
of Canala in the North Weat Provinoes, and the director of that 
great work, the Gancus CaNaL, which is the creation of his 
own genius, If interested in the comparatively puny aque- 
ducts above alluded to, it may well be imagined that thia 
truly imperial undertaking called forth the full tide of the 
late Lieut-Governor's solicitude. Deeply persuaded of its vaet 
importance, both in adding to the resource of the kingdom, 
and ameliorating throughout an immense extent‘ of country, 
the horror of those famines to which the North West Provinces, 
from their uncertain climate, must be constantly liable, he 
acted u thea principle that all leeser Interesta may well 
bend before this objoct of paramount necessity. It was not 
that he assisted cither in devising or in perfecting any of tha 
enginecring details: the merit of originating the grand 
conception, and of doveloping its various parts, belongs to 
Colonel Cautley, and to him alono. But to Mr. Thomason doea 
belong the credit, which of iteclf woul? have rondered his 
administration famous, of grasping the ides in all ita largeness 
and importance, and of representing the object, and adyo- 
cating the claims of the work in so powerful on manner, (at 
the time when a etinted expenditure would have starved into 
insignificance the noble design, and a mistaken policy have 
reduced it toa mere boat-canal,) that the Government were 
ersunded to remove the rostrictions imposed by Lord Killen- 
borough, the merita of the undertaking were fully recognized, 
and Colonel Cautley allowed a discretiunary command of 
means, without bound or restriction. 

The Gangea canal is 20 closely connected with the sdminig- 
tration now under review, nnd its oppronching opening 
investa it with eo much present attraction, that our readers 
will probably not be unwilling to posseas a short abstract of its 


history. 
On the 23rd of May, 1838, Colonel Cautley submitted to the 


® Asa first step towards through this great the Buperintendent 
was furited to mature the dealgn to prepares @ reports tpon it, in a popolar fone, 
comprehaneble unprofessional readers. Permanency and ty were given 
to ret of this saegeation, which wili be found printed under the following 
tithe okae. on the Levels As Pig’ asters cunma Canal, iat Moy 1s ag ee 
comping Slope a Cana ay, i, 

W, £, rine Gepertnetaend af the eS Donete 
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Government of the North Weat Provinoos, o series of levels 
taken by him a year or two before, with n view to test the pos- 
atbiliay of pouring, for purposes of irrigation, n flood of water 
from the Ganges below frundwar mto the Kali Nuddi at Bolund- 
shuhur. Though this was reported io be impracticable, yet 
the idea of the Ganges canal had dawned upon his mind, 
and he solicited authority to carry on his inveatigations for 
eupplying water to the “Moznffernugger, Sirdana, and 
Meerut districts."* Tho reply, written by Mr. Thomason, 
under Lord Auckland’s authority, states that His Lordship 
"is Dot prepared to oxpect much auccesa in any attempt to 
draw a canal from the right bank of the Ganges. I, however, 
the object could be attained, the public benefit would be very 
great, It appears frou Captain Cautley’s letter, that the 
uestion can ctily be sot nt rest, and it is highly desirablo 
that it should he eo without delay.” The Military Board 
were accordingly instructed to give Captain Cautley a amall 
establishinent tu prosecute his enquiries. 

In 1840, Mr. Thomason, azain at the Socretarint post, 
expressed to Captain Cautley, the Hon'ble Mr. Robertson's 
gratification at the result of his investigations, which were 
printed for general information. In 184], Mr, Robertson 
recorded an enlightencd and elaborate minute respecting the 
importance of the projected canal,“ the practicability of which 
‘ had, through Captain Cautley’s unwearied zeal and tulent, 
‘ been aatiefactor’ y established,” and submitted to Lord 
Auckland repeated addrossex, preasme the undertaking upon the 
Government. In the preparation of these, Mr. Thomason 
appears to hayo assisted, 

On the lat September, 1841, the Court of Dircetors, upon 
a review of the whole question, and guided by the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Government, accorded their liberal 
sanction to the project, estimated at above a million sterling ; 
and Captain Cautley with vigor commenced the work. Buta 
change soon came over the spirit of the Government; for 
upon the 29th April, 1842, Lord Ellenborough, from the 


© A Mite sketch accompanien and Mlastrates this report, and in it a pencil dotted 
line, marked in Colunel Cantley’s writing, die “ probable direction of head” to pana hy 
Hoorkee, exhibits the singular eagucity of that distinguished Engiucer, io seeing ou 
it were, where ther nen confecture an! calculate, 

It is curio to observe, that in the reply of Govenunrnt, avother object for which 
the evtablishwent was alao granted, i4 regarded at a much more likely ant promising 
schema, viz, 5 proposal te draw olf Rajiwéds (ot wniteor water-cuuriea) from the 
elijof rivers ln the Upper Deah. ‘These enqnlries sou to have ori in a acheme 
of Captain Debude for lerigating from the Hinfun and Keli Nod, bot it was 
Colonel Jubn Colsin, C. B, the Superintendent of Canal preceding Culone] Cantley, 
who left the Jdea of a canal from the Gangs an @ ioeeyt his puccomer.——P, 
io Cal, Caudley's Heport om the Ceatrad Canal, 131 _ 140. 
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military burcau, directed the suspension of existing arrange- 
ments, on account of financial and offer considerations; and, 
if this were capable of misconstruction, two montha later 
21lut June, 1842}, he issued spositive ordera from the Civil 
epartmont, that pending “a further test to the scientific 
* and financial calculations on which the scheme was based, 
“all further expenditure was to be discontinued.” It was 
represented, however, by the Agra Government, that to close 
at once all the progrossing operations, would be to involve the 
state ing serious ioas; and the Governor-General therefore 
conzented (17th September, 1842), that existing works might 
be carried on, but at the paltry expenditure of two lakha in 


the Year. 

Things continued on this unsatisfactory footing till the 
berinning of 1844, Captain Cantley being obliged, from the 
want of subordinate agency, to conduct with his own hauds 
the drudgery of surveying levels and such like work, It was 
one of Mr, Thomason’s early acts ay Licut.-Governor to re- 
monsetrate strongly (10th February, 1844) against this most 
uneconomical and extravagant misuse of the director's time 
and talenia:—a waste of dirceting cnergy, which no private 
Company, acting simply for their own bencfit, would have in- 
curred. The scanty aid conceded by Lord Ellenborough in 
reply, was given grudgingly, and accompaniod by the fallow- 
ing atrange misconception :-—* Zt is,” [lis Lordship said, * sith 
the view of making a canal of NAVIGATION, that the project has 
bern sanctioned, and that stuns for constructing it have been granted, 
IRRIGATION és to be o SECONDARY vdjert, towards which, after the 
first object has been effected, the surplus waters are tu be applied. 
Ilis Lordship desires that this may be continually held in view,” 
lt ia well that this nobleman had ncutralized these false views, 
by the appointment, as hia lientenant, of an officer who would 
not shrink from exposing their fallacy; elao the Ganges canal, 
for the chief ond of ita existence, might have sunk into utter 
Inefiiciency. 

Mr. Thomason perccived the critical position, and addreesed 
himself with determination to do battle fur the canal. He 
visited tho works, and after becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with theie state, and the folly of pro-ccuting them in the 
present sluggish fashion, he promptly addressed the Governor- 
Greneral, 11th April, 1844, and boldly pleaded tho issue whother 
Is Lordship’s linit could be justified upou any grounds, 
either of bound policy, of economy, or of humanity. 1Lither- 
io this Jimit had not done much injury, for in the beginning 
of a areat work, it is long before a sailicient supply of argzana 
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and Isborers can be procured. Now, however, “ the fame of 
the work hed spread :” carpenters, magons, artificcra, iaborers, 
had con from the most distant quarters—QOudh, Bhuttee, 
Marwara, &c. Ifthe restriction be maintained, these must go 
away, “and the conductors of the work be discredited.” View- 
ed in a political aapect, “ the national reputation waa pledged 
to ita success,” The many thousands assembled at the Hurdwar 
fair had seen the State “ embarkedin a gigantic undertaking,” 
to turn the Ganges into the Denb ; nnd if the Government 
were baffled in the work, the prestige of onr power and credit 
would be shaken.* Again, the Government was bound by 
motives of Awmenify not to delay a work certified as an 
effectual means of saving a great tract of land from famine ; 
yet the present alugeish rate would not complete this work 
within thirty or forty yeara to come, during the whole of which 
eriod the country would bo abandoned to the inroads of 
rought and all its unmitigated horrors.f Merc economy de- 
manded loudly that the operations should be expedited, in order 
that the exponse of costly Bupervision might be saved. Tho 
two lakhe now expended were no more than the annual net 
income received direct from the Jumna canala, *“ Hitherto 
the Government have advanced nothing towards the Ganges 
canal from the general resources of the State. Notwithatand- 
ing the proof daily before their eyea of the benefite arising 
from canals, they have just done sufficient to commit them- 
selyes to the undertaking, but haye shrunk from cmbarking 
in it with that zea] and determination which will bring its 
benefita within their reach.” The Governor-General, who 
could lavish his thousands upon the Somnath gates, and 
“the favorite swectineat” of the sepoys, was moved by this 
potent reasoning to grant the petty subsidy of one éakh more 
Jor one year f 


* Thin was a view which had ovidently taken much hold of his mind 5 for at the 
close of she fullowing your, in reply to cnguirios from the Court of Director, he 
Whites i— 

“In the face of tho whole Hindu population, astombled at the great Koomb” (or 
daodecennial,) “fair, the [ritish nation stood pledged ta this ant work, gigantic 
in itsolf, but invested with pecoliar importance in the cycs of our subjects from 
ia connection with their sacred river, and favorite place of pilgrimage,” 

{ Shortly after this deapaich, Mr, Thomason addremed thy Miiiary Board on 
another aspect of this quostlon. Bonud policy demanded thag the works should bo 
enbstantial anil secure, aud the enperintendence most effurtive ; fur after w canal bed 
once come inte fal) play, and had caused in its ticinity w vagt incrense of popula- 
tion, carresponiling with the increused productivenem of the wvil, tho fsiiare of 
water arising from any oversight or blander of the Rugineors, must involve the 
wnenipecting ptoplo in ali the horrors of an ortifciel furning, (Lotter dated Plat 
May, 1844.) Thisis «a most sorious nepect of the cast, and proves tho ungent 
necessity of the works being etlicicntly 4, both og respects the member and 
gealificutions of tho suporvivors. 
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But the masterly State paper, of which wo have given a 
sketch, was to receive a worthier treatment from more disori- 
minating hands, In 1845, Lord Hardinge postponed the more 
vigorous prosecution of the work, simply from sanatery con- 
siderations, in expectation of the report of a committee appoiat- 
ed to investigate the effect of canal irrigation upon the healthi- 
neées of the adjacent country. The Sutlej campaign called 
away Major Baker (who occupied the place of Major Cautl 
while in Iingland,) both from thia committee and the ca 
But the glorious auecess of our arms had no sooner freed Lord 
Hardinge from the cares of the field, than he nobly compensat- 
en all the inaction, liberality, and error that had pre- 
ceded, 

ain March, 1847, Lord Hardinge visited tho stupendous works 
of the Solani aqueduct, and having thoroughly entered into 
ali Mr. Thomason’s sentiments, shortly after recorded a minute 
which refiects honor on his Lordship’s name, IIe abandoned 
navigation, except as a subsidiary object, and enunciated the 
principle that icrigation was tho grand design, before which 
every thine must bend; and he declared Fimeelé ready to 
authorize the twenty lakhs a year, named by Major Baker, nay 
to annction “ as farge a sum for future years as the director could 
expend with a due regard to econotny.”™* 

The battle wan now won. Minor Jeta and hindrances were 
easily overcome.} In 1850 the enhanced estinate of above a 
million and a half aterling was cheerfully passed by the Hon’ble 
Court. And thos, under the liberal policy of the enlightened 
nobleman now previding over tha Government of India, and 
uuder the careful patronage of his Licut.-Governor, who at 
every check or dillculty wae ready to advocate before his 
chief the claima of the canal, or ta solve perploxities by his 
own euggestions, the magnificent work has progressed apace 
till the presont day, when, on the verge of completion, the 
guiding and protecting hand, scarcely now required more, has 
been suddenly removed. Mr, Thomason was to have been 
present at the formal opening of the canal in the ensuing 
ppring: but his work was done. And Colonel Cautley can- 
not but feel that the spirit which imparted life and energy, 


* Minute by Lord Hardinge, dated 2015 Ajiril, 1847. 

* > About the close of 10a, both the Court of Diructors and the Gyrarnor- 
General (Lord in D view 19 Tiley procecdings in proprest, oxprese- 
od some hogtation ; butt Waa rosy removed by tha powertal repuscnintions of 
the Licut.-Governur, ‘The revised cstinate, angrudgingly passed by tho Court of 
P:rectors, in tleir despatch daled the 2nd June, 1852, amonnte te the evermony 
sum Of Es 103,481. fr Thomas med, we bolievy, commudy to keep 
Tuanihy accounls ol thy advancing expenditure among hi, private meuoranda, 
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and success to his great design, has departed, just as the canal 
waa about to pour in millions of rivulets across the vast plain 
of the Dosb ite vivifying flood of luxuriance and plenty, 


While Mr. Thomason was only the advocato nnd helper of 
the Gangea canal, he was the originator of the ExoineeRing 
CoLtLeas aT Boorxnue, 

Mr, Thomason waa from the firat decply impressed with the 
necessity of providing, for the multitude of public works 
throughout the country, a ataif of native cagineers, possessing 
both professional knowledge and experience. In the begin- 
ning of 1845, he projected a acheme by which the most 
advanced pupils of the Agra and Delhi Colleges, or other 
candidates, mirht, under the guidance of Lieut. Baird Smith, 
and amid the worka of the Eastern Jumna canal, add to their 
theoretical attainments a sound practical acquaintance with 
engineering, When the details were matured, the Licut.- 
Governor obtained, but not without repeated sappeala, 
mission to extend, * by way of experiment,” the benefita of 
the propoml to three or four qualified youtha.* Upon thia 
was grounded the notification of the 9th October, 1848, 
constituting “a claes of officers, to be denominated Snd- 
Assistant Executive Engineers.” The plan was found to work 
so well, that their oumber was Jocreased from four to 
twenty.7 

After Lord Wardinge had reeolved on the vigorous prosceu- 
tion of the Ganges canal, Mr. Thomason at onco perceived 
how this great undertaking might itself prove the nursery of 
such an enginecring body as he longed ta raise up from 
amongat the iodigenous materinla of tho country. He lost 20 
time in developing the idea, and on the 23rd September, 1847, 
Inid hig proposal before the Supreme Government.j Le dwelt 


* Tt was in danger of being stelved dong with a p ition of the Exlueational 
t in Bongal, for the oncogregementel Coal Bagigeerug amongst thu 
natives, Tut Mr. sum Vindacated dhe special elaimg rund advantoros 
North Westeru Provineos ag o Civil Kaguiceriag Sclvol. 
+ On the 22nd December, 1846. 


¢ Colonel Cautloy had apprehended the same iden 20 carly te 1443, when, opply- 
ing for marge nuuiber of well-educated and skilful artitiecis, ho added dit “they 
Will not only be useful in thempolyes, but will eatublish o echvol for the ultimate 
supply af efficient workmen to the whole linc of tho canal” What ia here 
d for tho canal, Mr. ‘Thowason organized for the whele of Tindastan, 

e same letlor sugredta the further iden of work- shops, &e, hkewieg followed 
out by Mr, Thomasen, “ We shall require numerous workslons, edure-roma, &c., 
at Roorkeo, which place I intend te ewtablich as the Hoad-qualers of the tianges 
canal -"—lie pruceods to recount the jan» of workstiops, unol-rooms, dc, which 
hut busy and practical miud hod alreuly designed, —-Letice dated cinders 4, 1843, 
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at great length on the roquirements of the country—surveys, 
irrigation, application of water power, navigation, roads, 
bridges, railways—objecta for all of which it ia impossible 
to provide European ongincering ekill, Lle appealed to the 
Government to avail themselves of the present opportunity to 
form 4 native class :—- 

Tho establishment now forming at Hoorkes, near the Solani aqueduct 
on the Ganges canal, alfords peculiar fucilities for instructing Civil Kn- 
gincers. There ara large work-shops, sud exieusiva and moyt important 
etractures ip courses of formation. Thero are aleo a library and a model- 
room, Above all anumber of acicntilia aed experienced Engineer Officers 
are constantly assembled on the spot, or occasionally resorting thither. 

Thees officers, however, all have their appropriate and engroming duties 
to perform, and cannot give time fur that cureful and aystematic instruction 
which ig necessary for the formetiou of au expert Civil [ngineor. 

On these accounts tha Lieut-Governor would propose the establishment 
at Hoorkea of an lostitution for tho education of Civil Engineera, which 
ahould be immediatoly under the direction of the Local Government in the 
Educational Depariment. 

In conformity with this proposal, which was warmly sop- 
ported by the Governor-General, the Collega was opened 
on tho lst of January, 1848, for the instruction both 
of Natives and of European soldiers, and Non-commuiissioned 
Officers, 

In 1851, pereunded of the success of his scheme, and 
fortified by the support of the Cominittec upon the system of 
Poblic Works,* and of Sir Charles Napier,} Mr. Thomason 

rojected o vast enlargement of the original plan, so as to 
include not only greater numbors of natives and soldiers, but 
likewise Commissioned Officers, both of the Jtoyal and Con- 

any’s services; the establishment of a depot and work-shop 

or the repair of surveying and other scientific instruments ;{ 

a museum of cconomic gcology, an observatory, a printing 
catablishment, and other appurtenances to render the inatitu- 
tion effective. These propositions were printed by His Honor 
in a brochure and submitted to the Governor-(teneral, who 
. accorded to them his hearty support. On the 2nd June, 1852, 


* Boo their Report dated March 5, 1851, 


t "The om ion,” writes Mr. ‘Thomason, “of admitting to the Collage Com- 
muaioned 0 of both servecs, ia duo tu is Execllency General Sir Chartes 
Napier, in communication with who the present heme bas been drawn out.” 
Ita grvand-work iw the amine on that of the senior ucpariment of the Millcary 
Callers at Sandhurst, adapted to the Indian Ary.--4 fo the Goverament of 
india, dated 26th Anguat, 1850, — See aia page 17 of the * Account of Roorkee,” 

This ia a desideratum of more importance than at first sight might appear, in 
a couutry whero thers are no private establishments iu which each instromocats 
might bo repaired. Their injury or disorder in now & continua) obstacles lo the 
adranco of sciontile enquiry and inition, 
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the Court of Directors communicated their aanction, and the 
whole acheme is now being carried into offect. 

The influence which these establishments will have in the 
enlightenment of India and developament of her resources, 
in the progress of civilization and scientific enquiry, and in 
the advancement of the officera and soldiera of our army, can- 
not be over-estimated; and the credit of the whole belongs to 
Mr. Thomason. He naturally regarded the institution with 
a peculiar interest, and watched over it with a aort of parental 
pride and solicitudo, Tho extensive quadrangle,* now being 
erected to complete tha enlarged design, was to have beon 
opened by him at the close of the following yanr, thua constitut- 
ing, as it were, the last public act of his official career. 


To the Jupieza. ann Crimmnat Derartnent of his Go- 
vernment, the attention of Mr. Thomason was leas direoted 
than to the reat of hia duties. We cannot point in it, a6 wo 
can in almost every other, to any large mensure of reform 
(excepting, perhaps, the Grand Trank Road police,) involving 
either present great resulta, or the germ of future improve- 
ment. This was partly owing to the nature of the eubject, 
which did not involve the ebstract principles with which ho 
delighted te work, or any national institutions on which his 
conservative mind loved to engraft his forward movements 
At one point, where thoge institutions were approached, thoy 
trammelied, rathcr than assisted, his views Tho chowkidar 
raust belong tothe Village Cinmmunity : he must be remunerated 
by a amall holding of the village 1“"'s: he must be the servant 
of the Zemindur : salary paid in of "E'lirect from Government, 
would loosen the Zemindar’s hold ap?.“him; while « close aur- 
veillance of hie proceedings would in“~°"™re with the indepen- 
dent action of the village institution.“""“haps such may bea 
specimen of all the reasons for which Lad “eS reform 
of oer police system. Kngig hig 

But it was impozeible for a mind like % ang Give write, 
to preside over the Judicial Adminis iateg whe country, 
without introducing many improvements} —_y,:«ll#ing a vigor 
into all ita movements. The distribution, “nis agency was, 
for the most part, admirable ;t the asina pr§j.,¢ and soarching 


~2 95 
* Bee tho clevation and grownd-plan at pngo 90 2% 4 Ghd of Roorkee, 
{ Ia judging of this question, it must bo remembered that the coronanted 
ala wero not of his own chooslng. [Lis task was ta make tho arrangement 
of tham best suited for the of the caunity, If sometimes ,frties who had 
proved inefiteisnt in the rial aud revenue charge of a district wero roadlly 
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orders were daily iseued as in the Revenue Department. A 
careful amendment of local jurisdiction waa effected wherever 
il arrangement or intermixture impeded the administration of 
justice ; and the subordinate agency was revised for the more 
efficient discharge of ita duty. The police divisions were 
frequently enlarged, and from the saving effected by reduction 
in number, the salary of the police officera was proportionally 
increased. The district dika wera fostered by him, The 
management of the jails throughout the country waa improy- 
ed; and the Central Prison at Agra, under inspectors judiciously 
eclected and guided by the Lieut-Govermor, has made an 
advance in prison discipline hitherto unknown in India, 

A especial and important feature of the adminiatrrtion ja 
the extensive employment of Revenue officers in police and 
judicial posts. The telweeldura have, in many districts, been 
invested with the power of daroga, and from their kaown 
respectability and character, have imparted a new stamp of 
credit and confidence to tho police proceedings, So every 
Deputy Collector is constituted likewiea a Deputy Magis- 
trate, and numerous tehaceldara throughout the country have 
been installed in the same commanding position, The move- 
ment is undoubtedly in the right direction; but the confer- 
ment of magiateral powers haa, probably, been too indiscrimi- 
pate, and without a sufficient guarantee of character, or of the 


advanced to the Juticial Bench, i¢ mast be reroembered that the eame pointe which 
impeica Magistrates waeiuhwe (oa want of prompiituds and personal activity} 
donot, in arn oyna degree, attact a Judse, and that the hesitany, which often accom. 
panies a high deliberative fucalty, ia directly prejudicial te the eneryulic munuye- 
mant of a district, Nevertheless, it is pomsble that Mr. Thomason’s leaning towards 
the Revenue Depeartient may have induced hint to favor it, upow tle whole, with 
better wilcors than the Jadicial. 

Tt haa been asserted in pume of tho public printy, tht Me. Thomason had a 
bias tu promote men of a trons religious principle, No doubt, o consistent pro- 
femion of religion had its weizht among other qualities, in bos estiniate of » 
- man's character, aa profligacy or dishonesty hed ite whare also. But noe fer os 
official requircmenta ate concerned, wo deny that 4 profession of religion of the 
reversa wae an clenont which be took into ¢consileration, in the disibution 
of patronage. High and honoruble principle was the point he lunked to, and 
wherever he found thet, tha only question with him fur debnte war the qualifica- 
tion of the candidates and thoir respects ficnosa for office. [t is impossibte, 
that any unprejudicod man ecquainted with tho buciety of Agra, and with the 
chief appointments bold there within the last half-dozen years, could for a muimenk 
entertain the chargo. Ag Mr. Thomuson reputed no part of his as duty more 
anerons and unpleasant than tho distribution of putronuge, ao We are eseured thas 
thors wus nao which he exercised with a greater deliberation, or endeavored to 
disriarge with u moro single vye to dhe welfare of the state, or a sterner convcion= 
tivusriess and disregard of private filendship, foeling, and partiality, 

ki 
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knowledge required for the discharge of such grave functions, 
affecting cverywhere the aocial body, The point is urged 
with the greater confidence, because the principle of a teat of 
afiicieuoy has alreedy been oonceded in the case of Covennnted 
Assistanta, and there ia no reason to stop ita application there. 
A second objection ia, that the new functions bring with them 
no inerease of emolument, although they vastly add to the labor 
and responsibility, 26 well aa to the dignity, of the offtcer hold- 
ing them, In one district we have a Deputy Collector with the 
small and unimportant powers of an aasivtant ; in the adjoining 
station, hia brother Deputy has special powers, involying au- 
thority of greater magnitude; in « third, he ia a full iB 
trate, and cannot only imprison any of Her Majesty's dusky 
subjects for three years, but visit every Englishman, who coin- 
mits a trespass, with a fine of 500 rupees, or in default thereof, 
with two months’nprisonment. In one pergunnuh we have a 
tehsceldar employed solely in the quiet duties of a Revenus 
Collector; in the next he may have any of the magisterial 
powers we have just enumerated, Yet oll are paid alike, 
without the slightest reference to their varied responsibilities, 
Surely this ia nmexpedient, if it be not unfair, andl for a great 
Government unbecoming. The officer posacusing the higher 
powers may ba (and sometimes actually has been) remanded for 
neglect or miademeanour toa fewer grado of authority, yet 
no diminution of emolument cnsuca. Great devotion to hig 
office may be followed by promotion to the higher grade, yet 
no increase of eslary is gained. Tho service thus loses at 
once the stimulue to exortion, and the ealutary dread of loaa 
and degradation: while both officers and people are taught to 
revard, without estimation or respect, a power and office which 
it cught to be our grest effort to invest with dignity and 
with influence. Such 4 course cannot fail of un injurious effect 
upon the Government itself. 


In one respect, the government of Mr. Thomason hes 
greatly benefitted the Criminal and Judicial Department in 
common with every other, viz, by the pwhiirations, which 
under fis authority iasued from the press, Of these may be 
noticed the Afemoir on the Statistics of the North Western 
Provinces, hy A. Shakespear, Esq., C. 5., 1848; containing in 
a conden-.d form, the most minute information na to the ares, 
revenues and population of each pergunnah and district. 
The resulta of a second census, made also under the careful 
and minuto instructions of the Lieut.-Governor, on the last day 
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of 1852, have since beon published ;* and contain the moat 
valuable and accurate returns yet obtained in India, 

In the first year of hia government, Mr. Thomason 
forwarded to every Magistrate and Collector an invitation to 
throw together all the statistical and general information he 
could obtain regarding his jurisdiction, to be printed in a 
volume illustrated by mapa and statements. Suck a publica- 
tion, he thought, would “form an official history of sach 
* district, and vontain all that would enable the public officers 
* of Government to understand the peculiarities of the district, 
‘and conduct of the administration.” Minute directions were giv- 
en howto arrange the various matter, statistical, historical, goo- 
graphical, economical, educational,—regarding the current te- 
nures, rise and fall of families, operation of special measures or 
lawa, effect of the revenue and judicial syatemsa, &c, Fow officera 
have had the energy and skill to workoutthe plan :t butthe Sta- 
tistical Report of Cawnpore, by Mr, Montgomery, illustrates the 
wisdom of the design, and the usefulness of such a trentica 
for advancing and facilitating, in every department, the adminia- 
tration of a district. ‘We earnestly hopa that the conception 
will not be lost sight of, till we are furnished with a similar 
guide end official companion for every district in the pro- 
vinces. 

In other depattments, we may notice the Setélement Afisi,(1847) 
which forms a specimen of the papers required from first to last 
in the settlement of each of the prevailing clasaecs of tenure, 
with a counterpart in English, (also 1847): The Accowntans’s 
Menual, by C. Allen, Hieq , 1847: The Cis? Aaditor’s Manual, 
by T. K. Loyd, Eaq., 1851: Natistics of Indigenous Education, 
by Tt. Thornton, Esy., 1850; and Comparative Tables of 
District Establishments in the North Western Provinces, by 


* Gazette of Oetwhor 18th, 1853. The dutaila of chis consas are now 
in the eatin 8 volume, by Mr GJ. Chestian, Scerctary to the Sudder Board 
af Revanna, thrungh tha aguney of which Board the work was carried ont. Tho 
instractions for dus consua were drown up by Mr, Thomason himaslf with prans 
pans, and no precaution was omitted for yeuiny perfect accuracy. Tha whale 
war cccoupluhed on the night of the J14¢ of December ; and the reaulk wag care- 
fully tosted by tho dwtiuct uificera and their euburduiutes. 

+ Only fuor have been yet published >— oO. 

jet cof the Drteintof Crronpore, by R. Montgomery, Haq. C. 5. 1940, 
Stativtioa! Teper Bite of a ye by "Alexunder Fraact, Faq., . , 1849. 

Dato Dita Phito af Fetichpi e, y, Cc. W. Kimluch, Eaq., C, B., 1852. 

Pits Baio Dutoaf Kosdon and Gu: dial, by J. TL, Batten, beg.C.8., 1457, 

Report fur Edaon by Mr. Court, is, we believe, now in the press, and others, 
Aare or fess auSWerae the objecta in view, lave heen prepared for Agra and Far- 


ruckabad, 
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A, Sakespear,Esq.,C 5. 1853.4 These were the immeiliate results 
of the instruction or suggestion of the Lieut.-Governor,and have 
proved, and will long continue to prove, of special use tothe public 
service, It would too greatly extend this article to enumerate 
the many other treatiaes of a less formal and elabornte nature: 
but there ie one which we must not poss over. Mr. Thomason 
constantly met with valuable information and suggestions 19 
miscellaneous reports, or scattercd here and there throughout 
« wide correspondence; such papers had hitherto remained too 
often unnoticed and unknown, enguiphed in the indiserimi- 
nate reservoir of all that ie good, bad, and indifferent, the 
Secretariat Record Room. Jt occurred to him that, though 
not worthy of separate publication, these might yet be thrown 
together, aud published from time to time aa Seivctions from 
the Records of the Government. This work, maintained to the 
present any has given a permanent and public form to a vast 
variety most useful and suggestive papers on all official 
subjects, revenue, police, judicial, enyineering, statistical; and 
ita practical usefulness jias been recognized by the adoption 
of the aame ides (though not precizely on the eame principle), 
by the other Indian Governmente.t 


We must hasten to conclude thia already too extended eketch, 
by a notice of Mr. Thomason’s proceedings in the Epuca- 
TIONAL Department. Aa respected collogea and atation 
schools, the chief tendency of his proceedings wag to abolish 
the latter, and to strengthen the former. He found the funds 
at his disposal inadequate to provide efficiently for both: andhe 
wisely resolved that, instead of a number of ill-officered and 
unsatisfactory institutions scattered over the country, the 
Government should have a few large and superior colleges at 
convenient distances, accessible to cach great division of the 


* Tale work contains 2 vast frmdt of officiol information. The districts and 
offices arc classed noroniting to their conlporaiie dificuity and amount of baalnes:; 
then tho salaries aud cost of monagement in cach depurtment wre compared for each 
district throughout the provinces. Wherever an ufiice is under-officered, or under- 
paid, the fact cannot fail to be thas brought to bgbt: uid cumplainia of over- 
worked amlah, formerly resting too much on dre lup-iazard opinion of the recon 
mending officer, can now be onsily tested by the reawnable ground of comparison 
With gnilay business ond establishments elsewhero. 


¢ Almost all] the papers that have issued ander the namo of “ Selections” from 
the other Guvornments, hava boon complete and formal reports, which, under auy 
circumstances, would have been publinied by tho Government of the North Weet- 
ert Provinces evparately, without relorence to ita aclections, which were intemled 
for extracts, unacellancans papers, adi scrape, atlerwise liable to fall inte oblivion, 
Wo beliore that Mr, Thomasun zenoraily indicated with his own band, the papevs 
or extracte which le desired 1o publish in this sori, 
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province. It was also his hope that the field, wherever thus 
abandoned, would be occupied in a wore efficient manner by 
private effort, indigenous a2 well aa foreign,* 

Jo the mansgemont of the Colleges, Mr. Thomason took a 
constwnt interest, aud when presiding at their public examina- 
tions, seldom failed to deliver some pertinent remarks on the 
bearing of cur educational measurea, and the manner in which 
hie young audionce should improve their opportunities, ‘The 
original views and erudite labours of Dr. Ballantyne received 
from him o discriminating and powerful support. lle acknow- 
ledged the cixims which the larye scction of the nation devoted 
to the study of Sanscrit possess upon the state, to recognize and 
foster whatever ia true and exalted in their literature; and he 
had a lively persuasion that when once European learning and 
philosophy should be presented te the Brahminical mind in a 
coluprehensible and attractive, because indigenoun dress, the 
influence of the learned puudita upon the people at large 
would produce results of prodigious moment. He did not 
neglect tha objections which a misapprehension of the Benares 
system bas in some quartera created: Lut on the contrary 
encouraged the discussion of its merits among thosa best 

ualified to judge. Once convinced, however, of the justneas of 
Dr. Ballantyne’s position, he yiclded him, despite of narrow- 
minded or utilitarian opposers, an unflinching aupport, to 
which, on the opening of that magnifivent structure, the 


* j]is mentiments on thia subject, ond their happy fulfitmont with respect to ong 
at loot of the sominarics thus yrien up, arc cxpreswd in the fulluwing cxtract of 
an address made by Mr. Thutnason ut the examiuation of tho Alta ; 
supported by the American Pigshyterian Mizaor, in December, 1852 

“lig said thut the exanunaficn had been Itened io with plensure by all the 
woditors, but that to hiweelf the dupiay waa peculiarly erutiying, because be 
aan before im the realsation of oll thean avticipations which he had previcudy 
formed regarding the inatitutiun, A few yeursy ayo thoe waso Governuient 
achool wiantcaned in Allalabod. Jt was well codowed by tho Government + it 
Wan coutteuancer aud encouraged by ull the high officera of Government then ot 

the place, But he judged that that, aa well ns other sumadur itvtitutions, did 
"pot bring a benefit te the stuts cummenautate with the charge they cuituiled upon it. 
Ho felt that they como ino comipetitiyn wht other sell, whieh tould 
probably bo rocintained by private inilivdualy, without any cuet to the ptale, aud 
thes they so far discouraged, rather than promoted, the general cause of oducuston. 
Ho therefore abulished thyee schouls, and cuncentrated the eflurts of Government 
on the improvement of the ealloges imninfuned in our cilica, where there was ample 
youtn fut iiany educational mgablishments. He that day witnessed the reguit of 
this mossure in Alluhebad. The ninuber of puplla in the Allahabad Goreniment 
school] was onder t00, whilst ghero weie 827 boys on the fiat of the Mission School, 
Many of thers boys had uttained a high proficiency in secalar itarning, and they 
alo rocelrud that which the Government abstained upon principle (aud be cou- 
adored justly.) from iuoparting —sound aid diligent rnatruction in tho truths of 
Cbriedeaity." Un this happy result ho congratulated the authorities of the college, 
and paid ahigh and well-merited complinont to the puccessful and disluiterssted 
labors of the Alasion from America, 
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Bewanes Couiecs, raised under his administration, he gave a 
public and unqualificd expression.* 

But the measura which beara the peculiar stamp of Mr. 
Thomsson’s mind, and which, perhaps more than any other 
hitherto dovised, will tend to the enhzhtenment and welfare of 
India, ia the system ostablished by him for encouraging 
the VauNacuLaR anp Invicenoua Scuoo1s of the coun- 
iry. 

Tn 1845, the Lieut-Governor forwarded to every Magis« 
trate and Collector in the provinces a cireular ordor, in which, 
while they were generally charged with fostering the villare 
schools, instructions were conveyed to ascertain and report the 
extent to which these institutions imparted education to the 
people. The directions, grounded on the plan puraued by 

. Adam in Bengal, were, hke all others cmannting from 
Mr. Thomason’s pen, % clear and practical, that within two or 
three years, a complete return of the whole educational 
institutions in the country was obtained. f 

Tn 1846, Mr, Thomason addreayed the Supreme Govern- 
ment, stating asthe result of these enquiries, thet * on an 
© average, leva than & per cent, of the youths who ara of an 
* age to attend achool, obtain any instruction, and thnt instruc- 


® Tt would be a gracefol tribute to the founder of tia college to giro at hie 
mame, and farther to perpitunte that name im Benares hy a feholmship for 
combined proficioncy in Sanscut Plokeophy, and English Lueintaso aad Seine, 

Tho xenicnces in wine Mr, Thomagon elindul im ihe opening of the collepe io 
Dy. Ballantyne's labours, are impo tant, and deserve to bt bie cvtractud —- 


ir Eullanttse eewmed charge of the Colleen re thle }oyinoin;, of 146, aod atowid a4 
Bia obyst the fspamtico of a claw of pundits, who, shall Lin of) fiat b4 Gaagit io oitive mbools, 
should alec have their midds eo Hiaetuiel wih ] uropesn tibile of Reting, af to be pee eminent 
qmnuzee tii comntrenen o§n onder to seq ompiodh dbs byt toh that boigeit metered tin 
finda Philosophy, Ad be amettiuoed bow much of trate Choe was quoi avd where crrer 
aotmmoniid He ithe haa tia mode uranile to i Pundit pupils the works of Kray cuir 
Wal fi, and sored, by tr eheen of Bl owe compotion bow wlrain tg fron the pr ming 
af Hinde Philosuphy, the corrict conilusions af Jaopeun Pluto) by might & attuned In 
fallewing thucomes be ectel om een: mth Re thok clk let ot or ademeteating 14 
this counity | We live got scp over thu conotry Tih om torment distroying 1 thet x Bound, 
anf deeving nothing bal whatrie lf dipewked Oar faut Aas meter Birt Saad of 1 genite ined 
hg ineadation, Which Jeers th fermi mofee uudadarl od, eed spreads air ii a ii hur mouki, 
feat which the ri welatoo nif dane ew radar, eel the J indscupe poeeeee & bt aniy wlikk 
was opkpown br foe 
ham w oriy tason why @ simlar eons thowk) ba jormel in pli hy endl hérestore. 
We have not fowed the penple of tru cougtry an wrtoraad uf simple race | oliey wire poke wed 
af .eystem of Phvcsophy which we could not yume Sore poe in fhe pilde of polrtal 
stp Lt} may aflest to deaplue it, bat tt hee Towed Whe carioety melatid th sander of the 
leaned ja all coucinés AW lores FR Eolianteoc's pobinabowt anubl: the mot supdriik 
res ler to dvcover Yast it posens oe a depth of thoughé, ot priinion of cup remo, aod 9 aebde 
of anparcnt, Wich are ume fod s chowest gitle to he wicatune = lie coun be oud 
bot the eng mien be reclasmed, al devoted to tha highest purpose “—Seenh delinered at the 
opening of fhe Henoyca College on fhe LLAA Janvary, 185} 
¢ Tho flrt retorn received was published , Aiport on the Indigenous Education in 
Fattechpore, by William Mua, Eaq. 1646 Tho whole ai tho reports ware subse- 
y abstracted in an able resume of the pine verlings by Tt, Thoraten, Esq. — 
of the Statutice of Induenone Edveation ta the North Weetern Proves. 
Jo this volume will be found copes of the principal dewatches, of wluch wo are 
here obliged to give neceusarily but a lumited account, 
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* tion which they do reccive, is of a very imperfect kind.” 
Hea proposed, therefore, at a coat of from two to four lakhs a 
year, to grant an endowment in land, for the support of a 
school in avery considciable village throughout the country.* 
The Court of Directors, while concuning in the necessity 
for more extended meana of district education, justly objected 
to endowments in land, as likely to become hereditary and 
inefficient. Such a system woulkl, indied, have proved 
cumbrous and unmanageable; it would mobably have tended 
to perpetuate the drowsiness and errore of the native method, 
without any effestive provision for the prospective introduction 
of truth and onergy; and it could only have been the atron 
attachment of Mr. Thomason to the “ Village Communitie 
of the Noth West, that led him to itu adyocucy, 

In 1848, Mr. Thomason, taking advantage of the Hon’ble 
Court's expressed willingneas to afford assistance, submitted an- 
other plan, in which endowments, either of land or money, were 
abandoned, and asystem for stimulating indigenous schools 
by “advice, assistance, encourngenent” and eximple, was 
substituted. Before the close of the ycar, the sanction of the 
Court was reecivcd to his experimental proposal (supported 
by the Governor-General,) that the schome should be tried ina 
circla of eight district: around Agra, at a yearly expense of 
Re. 50,000, The principles of the measure will best be 
understood from the following extract of ordera issued on the 
Sth of February, 1850 :— 

No 110 of 860 
[eat Quarters, General Department, the OA February, 1850} 
ROL OTLON. 

Enquiries, ¥hich have been lately instituted in ode to ascerialn the 
atate of sducation throughout thas provinors, show that the gisatest igpo- 
TAnOS provails Awonsst the ponple, aud that there are no wdc quate means gt 


* The following & 2 genera! cuthue of the propo — 


Fateoral eoqeiiaed, which hay) ven extepelid ore a gicat part of the coonlry, aku thaé the 
Teople are exireinaly ipeoraot, and thal cxutind movin for the edne ution of the mong penen-= 
Hon weve drhatise Gaen atatage, Aw than 4 per cent ot bbe ge who apt of @4 mt fo 
pretiearors  ha M07 Lostioclion, and that uirecion, which Fo ucceert, of m rary 
1m i 
ibe people any af the sare diac poor and unable to wuppmet Kbool-woshi by thee ore on 
midi d efierts Lt therefore beroniie the duty of th Government ta giv. them such weeuthoes an 
ri] y be best calculated to draw twit tar Om orto hoot fn 
proposed echriue contempiidie f own an cvory willoge of = oerte 
nize, Dis Governim it geeing up M Terenas froma thc Tend, whi comstiicie the wzdewment, on 
eran Ane that Hac gemindars Wave appropriated ibq laod tua the purpoes ot maintaoleg 4 school= 
mats t, 
yt peter ba port ie conmomat de with tha custome pod fal of the peop - 
snanter alieh nfo Tio Villog erred, Wet = aol anqpoited ine ae eed 
with the aeege ad th lage Coraioniutr 
duipdarmnent in lee’ Je preien oodo to 8 mee payment, beeense ff gives ter Wapetig= 
biliy of station than Liccunary gilpend omich «kieeding tle rent of the laod, ond hie wane it 
coanett> the sehen mn isica will the commuamiy in a way who fonda be satis MULE ade 
ecyia' te te th mo than if Ae win Oe yond aereanl uf Ue Govt. 
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work for affording them instrietion, The meaus of learning are scanty, aud 
the inatruction which is given is of the rudest and least preotical chae- 
racter. 

The present sehome contemplates the employment of an agency, which 
shall rouse the people ton sanee of the olla resulting from ignorance. 
whioh shall atimulats them to exertions on their own part to remove this 
ignorance, trhich shall furnish them with qualified teachers aod appropriate 
booka, and which shall afford rewards and encouragemontto the most desery- 
ng teachors and popiie 

he meane of effecting thie object will be aought in that feature of the 
existing revenna system, Which provides for the annual registration of all 
landed property throughout the roubt y. 

It ia well known that the land is minutely divided amongat the people. 
There aro few of the agrioultural claases, who are not possesdod of a0700 
rights of property in the soil, In order te explain and protect theas rights, 
a eystem of registration has been devieod, which is lasad on the eurwy 
made St the time of aetilement, and which annually ahows the gtate of the 
property. Tt is necessary for the correctness of thia register, that those, 
whose nehts it records, should be alle to conanlt 1t and to ascertain the 
nature of the entries aflceting themeelves. This involves a knowledge of 
reading and writing, of the simple rules of arithmetic, and ef land mea- 
surement 

The meens are thus afforded for setting Lefora the peaple the practical 
bearing of Jearning on the ssfoty of those righta io land, which they most 
highly prise ; and tk is hoped that when the powerg of tho mind have ounce 
heen excited into action, the pupils may often ha induced to advance 
further, and to persevere fill they reach a higher stata of intellectual 
cultivation. 

The agency by which it ia hoped to effect this purpose will be thus 
constituted. 

There will be a Government villags school at the hoad quartera of avor 
Teshaesidar. In every two or more ‘lahessldaris, thera will be a Perguanah 
Vieitor, Over thesa a Zilluh Visitor in cach distniet, aud over all a Visor 
General for the whole of the puovinera, 

The Government village school at each Tehseeldari will be conducted hy 
a school master, wie will receive from Governawent a silary of iram ten to 
twenty rupees per mensen, besides aucli fera as he may collect dram his acho 
Jars, The course of instruction in this sehow) #1] consist of reading and writ: 
ing the vernacular lauguages, both Urdu and Windi, accounts and the 
menauration of land according to the native system. ‘To theaa will bo 
added suoh instruction in geography, history, geometry, or other general 
enhjents, gonvoyed through the medium of the vornacular janguags, as the 
people way be willmg to receive. Gare will be taken to prevent there 
schools from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained by the 
natives themselves ‘This willbe effected Ly making the termeof admission 
higher than are usually domanded im village schools, und by allowing free 
admissions only on recommendations given by village school-masters, who 
may be on tha Visitor's lists. 

be Pergunaah Viettora will receive salaries varying from twenty to fo 
ripees« movnth. Ht will be their duty to visit all the towns and prinvipal vil- 
lagesin their jurisdictions, and to ascertain what moana of inatroction are 
available to the people. Where there isuo village echool, they will explain to 
the people the advantages thas would result from the institution of e school ; 
thay will offer their avsistance in ading a qualified teacher, and in provid: 
ing books, &c. Where schools are found in exiatence, they will ascertain 
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the natare of the instruction and the number of scholera, end they will 
offer their assistance to the person cobduoting the school. If this ig 
acoepted, the achool will le entered on their liste, the boya will be examined, 
end the more advanced acholara noted, improvements in the course or mode 
of instruction will be recommended, aud such books ag may be reqnired will 
be progured, Prizes will be proposed for the most deserving of the teachers 
or toholars, and the power of granting free admissiona to the Tehsesldari 
echoo! be accorded, 
* * * + * k bs * * ¥ * 

Tt will be observed that this achemo contemplates drawing forth the 
energies of the people for their own improvement, rather than aotually sup- 
plying to them the meane of instruction at the costof the Government. 

BTallasiOn, seeiatance and encouragement are the means to be principall 
employed Tha greatess consideration is to bo shown for the feelings an 

reyudices of the people, aud no interference ia ever to be exorcised, whore 
Jt ig nob desired by those who conduct the institution. ‘The success of 
the scheme will chiefly appoat in the number sud character of the in- 
diganous schoole, which may be establiahad. The poor may be persuaded 
to combine for the supportof « teacher ; the rich may be encouraged to 
support schools for their poorer neighbours, and all the achools that are 
established may bo assisted, itnproved, and brought forward. 

Theao operntions musk ba conducted in concert with the revonuo 
authoritios, and mist obtnin their cordial assistance. Tho agency which is 
now called inte aclion way le made moet velwable in ensuring the jiroper 
training of putwarrié, aul in ascertaining tho qualification, of vaudidates or 
nominees for that offce. Certificates of qualification from eome of the 
persons emplayed in the department may be made necosuory for advanor- 
ment to the post of village putwarri, and aleo to Many other appointments, 
adh as these of peor, chupprnasi or burkunidauge, ae well as to those 
higher offices, where literary attainments arc mora avidently easentlal. 


Thus, while the scheme aims at encouraging the people to 
multiply their own achoola, it providea in every small division 
one Tehseeli echool, as an example of right tcaching and a 
nursery of good teachers, and it brings te bear upon the native 
institutions a machinery which, by imparting advice, supervi- 
sion, and good school-books, will tend to their ual im- 
provement and elevation, These efforta have been wel- 
comed by the people; for the great valuo of the plan is that it 
makes them work with ua for their own improvement. Lt ts ter 
own achools that we are, with their own coneent, endeavouring 
to raise. Hlonce it is that they willingly receive our teachers, 
cheerfully accept our suggestions and assistance, and purchaas 
with avidity the useful school-books, which are being: repared 
with a laborious deyotion by Mr. Henry Stewart Reid and his 
subordinates, and are brought, by the errangomenta of the 
Government, to the very doors of tho purchasers. Instead, 
therefore, of planting amonget them furcign schools, uncon- 
genial to their tastes, and tho object of an uneonqguerable 
projudice,—echools that would nevor take root or germinate 
in the rare vVicinities in which our funds would enable we to 
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them,—-we bring to the onuse a legion of nasinting 
seminaries in every quarter of the land; and, almost uncon- 
sciowly to themselves, bear along the nation in the march of 
jntellect, and rnise them in the scale of moral life, 

The actual resylt hag proved to be no leas satisfactory than 
the anticipation. Althongh, at vo early a period, it ia hardly 
fair to expect any sensible effect in a measure, which to affect 
the large masses of the country must necessarily work with a 
slow and permeating influence, yet a marked advance has 
already been made, a8 the returns noted below from Mr. Reid's 
enrefully prepared tables will prove.* While the numbers 
have materially increased, the quality of the inatruction has 
greatly improved; and the inflated Persian and rude illi- 
terate Hindi are being steadily forsaken for our simple Urdu 
achool-books and their invaluable stores of knowledge. The 
sales of school-booka alone would show that a ayatem has, at 
last, been discovered, suited io the habita and wishes of the 
people, and rapidly becoming popular and established among 
them. 


Permaded by these happy results of the success of his 


Schools, Scholars, 
* 1846 (Probably imperfect) Piri aT Pate 2,014 17,169 
1640-51 'tedogery bag ke eee 3,127 28,636 
6451-54 Te rIELT CORT IetaT Tiare $3,429 218645 
1852-58 be ee o,469 30,684 

Th, Mouat, an impartial and mo-t capable witness, hes reported in terms of 
anqualified reardimg the «ystem, Of thea examination of tha eclual wm 
‘Alfeghar, where “gome hundredy" of pupils wero collected by Mr. Reid from the 
district for inepeetion, be writes : 

“ During my long connection sith education in India, and familiarity with the 
attginmoeote and appearances of the pupils of all costed and classes, I never wit- 

4 more graulylng and interssting scons.” 

Of the generul system be thus apeanks—" It will be al once & that the 
achame and manoer of working it mect with my entie ap 3 it is no emall 
praim of a rent Piao of national education, which has barely completed the 
tlird year of its existence, to record thut it has not only fully aod fairly attalued 
the object for which it was designui, as far as ite limited trial will admit of, bug 
haa ectoally already ontrou ste own menus of extension, for want of books and 

of a hugber order then those now in use, In the spoond year of ie 

trial in the expertmnantal distrets sanctiuned, it hae rained the number of boys 

receiving a sound elementary education frum 17,000 to 30,000, has thrown Into 

the schools between SO and 40,000 seboui-books of a batter claw than those 

re in om and hos Riven sich an iropolee to the cause of rornacular 
as cannot fail, ine very few years, to produce the frites the invari 

resnlt from a spread of Enowledga in the right direction.” bly 

Ts haa becomes possible by this « to introduce the literary teat for the kererest 
servants of Government, sonemplaied in the lust para, of the resolution quod 
above. This was done in the eigh: experimental di in the resolution of the 
Sth Jane 1933, whieh prescribes an cxamination in reading, sriting, and accounts, 
fr putwaris, verkundesss, chopramien and wl the officials of Govorument, The 
ie @ procecding im the right direction, for moving tho masses from belom 
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echeme, Mr. Thomacon, within two months of bis death, isid 
its progress in detail before the Government of India, 
eolicited aanction to extend it over the whole North Wont 
Provinces, at an snoual expenditure of two lakhs of rupees. 
On a review of the proceedings, thea Governor-General,— 
ever ready cordially to appreciats any measure for the ad- 
vancement of India, and vigorously to carry it into effect, 
not only approved the extension of the plen throughout these 
vinces, but its introduction also into Bengal and the Punjab. 

he resolution in which this is embodied contains the follow- 
ing beautiful and touching tribate to the founder of « aystem 
which “axperienos has shown to be capable of producing 
such rich and early fruit.” 

“* And while I cannot refrain,” [fis Lordship writes, “ from 
* racording anow in this placa my deep regret that the ear 
* which would have heard thia welcome sanction given, with 
* #0 much joy, is now dull in death, I desire at the same time 
* to add the expreesion of my feeling, that even though Mr. 
‘ Thomason bed left no other memorial of his public life 
* behind him, this system of general vernacular education, 
* which is all hia own, would have aufficed to build up for him 
‘ « nobleand abiding monument of hia earthly career.” 

So high a testimony, fron: such a quarter, rendara unneces- 
wary any further eulogium of the scheme from the reviewer's 


i. 

Here we close our review of Mr. Thomagoa’s official charace 
ter. It may well be enquired what secret charm it wae, which 
lent to almost every department of his adminiatration so dis- 
tinguishing an efficiency and greatnevs. It was not brilliant 
genius; for his faculties, thongh powerful and elevated, were 
not transcendant; it was not the gift of eloquence; nor any- 
thing unusually pereunsive either in speech or writing, The 
capacities of hia well-reguluted mind, achooled into their 
ntmost efficiency, performed wonderful things ; but those 
capacities in themselyea were in few respecta greater than 
are often met with in uniistinguished characters. There was 
indeed a rare power of deliberation and judgment, an unusval 
faculty of discernment aud revearch, a keen discrimination of 
truth from error. Yet these were meinly the result of studi- 
ous habit, and earnest purpowse. And herein, in our judgment, 
lies the grand praise of the Inte adminiatration, It was by 
LABOUR that it was perfected—-conssientions, uncessing, deily 
labour; by 8 wakeful anxiety that knew ‘no. respite; by 
sererity of thought, ever busy and ever prolific in the devisi 
of new-arrangements, and the perfesting of old. Yot hie m 
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woe so beantifally balanced, that this unwearied work and 
never-ceasing tension produced (as in moat men it could hardly 
fail to have done,) no irregularity of action, and no fretful or 
impatient advance. All was cyen, serene, powerful. 


Sternly as Mr. Thomason held, in his position of Lieut.-Go- 
vernor, to the axiom, that the introduction of religious texching 
by the Government was not only inexpedient but unjustifiable,* 
ho could yet see, as the goal of hia measures, both collegiate and 
indigenous, the cventual conversion of the peopla to Chris- 
tianity. Scrupulous to the last degree in hia official measures, 
he yet never feared ta avow this desire and persuasion privately, 
and even sometimes, in an unoffennive form, at the public ex-~ 
aminations of the Government Colleges. At the latter he has 
been heard to say, that although bound in his official position 
to provide seminaries whorc no roference was made to Chris- 
tianity, yet in a private capacity, his influence, his money, and 
hia efforts were directed towards imparting elsewhere ano- 
ther element in ctlucation, essential to the well-being and high- 
est interests of the people.t The following extract from his 
upeech at the opening of the Benares College snfiiciently 
establishes big views in this reepect :— 


We are bere met together thia day, mon of different races and of dif- 
foreut creeds. {If any oue aection of this asdombly had motto dedicate such 
a building es thia to the educatiou of thor young iu their own peculiar 
tenets, they would have givon e religious sanction ta the aot, aod would 
havo consecrated ihe dead’ by the coremonial of their fath. But thie we 
cannot do. Linhappily, human opinions, on the subject of religion, are 
go irreconcilable, that we caniot conturiu any one act of worship. The 
more necessary ifia then, that each man, in bis own breast, should offur 
ap his prayer tothe Gud whom he worships! that here morality may be 


* He declined to admit ths bouke uf the Calcutta Christian Schoo] EBook Ho- 
ciety into the Depat uf the Curutor of Govortunent Schoo! Books, or to allow tho 
Guvernmment slops and culporteurs to exhibit religious works sloug with ther 
teock of seboul-hucky let he ubeuld prove ty be holding out falaw colon; an- 
hicing the people by the profession of atricé rcliyiaus neutrality, whide lu realit 
favoring Christignity al tue expense of other religicta. lf gon many not bo abla 
vutiraly to aympathire with this igid justice, lot thera somcuber that it only adds 
lustre te che paildic uvowals in favour of Christianity, which, in cunsistence with 
his principles, he did make, end enhances the value of his private efform. 


t Such wero the aevtiwenta cxpressod at an examination of the Agra College, 
hen Q kiwdly referuuce was made tu the now Mimignary Culloge just established 
ere, 


This phrase les occasioned misapprehension in sume quarters, an if Mr. 
mitmanson nt enneede to hie idolutrons. audioneo, that the various gods they wor- 
suipped ware reaily the hearors of prayer. Wiutover intermt tation ihe words a 
capable of, st ie certain thas they were srusply ued with reference t Ue aspiration 
which the speaker dumrod vhut all, then presunt, net excluding the Hindus and 
Mabometany, should rai to the Great Being, whom, une aud all, by as intuitive 
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nghily tenght, aud that here truth, in all its majesty, may prevail. This 
aspiration may have a different meaning, according to the wishes or belief 
of the pergou who forme it; but with many it will point to a new state of 
things, when # higher philosophy and s purer faith will porrade this Jand, 
not enforced by the arbitrary decraea of @ persecuting government, not 
bypocritioally professed to meet the wishea of a proselytizing fovernment, 
bit, whilst the government is just and impartial, cordially adopted by a 
willing paople, yielding to the irresistible arguimente placed before them, 
Ner is it unreasonable to oxpect that auch a change may take place. 
We cannot forget that to auch a change we owe the present happy state 
of thinge in onr own country; and, even in this country, changes of the 
eame nature have taken pluco. Itis bata few dage ago, that our friend, 
Major Kittoe, who is as distinguwhed for antiquarian research eahe is 
for the architectural akill he hoa ahown in this edifice, led a party to view 
the neighbouring ruing around Sarnith, fe there showed ua the undoubt- 
ed remains of anothor aod u differont system, which ones prevailed ja this 
land, fe sbowed ua ita temples, ita colleges, ita bospitala, and we tombe, 
How porashed and jong oiried under the earth. A lew conturies have go 
utterly destroyed it, Hat sid now only known in thia part of tle country, 
from the obscure allusions of Chineso travellers, the eearcely legibie inscrip- 
tions on broken seulptorea, and the imporfect traditions of a deapised pest. 
And now thera @onashes here, on tho banks of the Ganges, another 
pyetem, BEY? vigorous, but elready on dha wane And that system may 
pass uway, avi pive place te another anda better ove, From this place 
May Uhia syetem spread throughout; noris it va to hope thet the build. 
ing in whieh woe ero assembled wnny be one instrament in the mighty 
change. Whon 119 eo, the highvat aspirations of those wha firet designed 
and mamly promoted 114 erection, will be tilly realised, 

Bich is the assured hope and expectulion oi inany here amembled, 
and thers & lirge atchon of the romauider who charcin the expectation, 
but cannot lng theoweled at present to adopt it as their hope. But no 
whdue meune will leis bo employed to effct tie end. No religious system 
will here ba excliumvaly tunght = ‘Thig ts & commun arena, 60 which oll cen 
aedemable, and where the common element of truth van be impertially ac- 
quired, Let ail to wlom the cuuge of truth ie sacrad, co-operate in pre- 
motiog the ebjocta of thia Luilding, ‘’o withdraw from the field will but 
shaw that they aia cousctions of the weakness of thea cause ” 


Beyond the mere accial and inteHoctual elovation, anticipated 
from hia system of indigenous villago education, Mr. Thoma- 
aon believed that it wae the truest foundation on which to 
build our efforts for the spiritual regeneration of the country.* 


percepting of the heart, fer! to he suprome, that Ile would bless the institution, and 
render it an instrument for Dis own glory and gan’ youd. 

After the criticians appeared, Mr. ‘Chotmarson waa known to have expressed mach 
reprot, that he hud not iramed the expression in a manner incapable of miscon- 
struction. But the criticlama wore in themselves hypercritical 


* (na great beauty of the syaten 1s its power of developement and «slaptation 
to Ne aa escing circamulanees of the conuery, ft would adjust itsclf av readily 
(which the land endowment woull net have done), ta a Chriatiautsed tract of 
villages, as it uuw doos ty the most bigoted and intulerant Hindu apd Mahome- 
tan ones. Christian aud Misionary schoola share My 7. S. Reid's favours equally 
wiih villupe mdigenots once. The welieme is in fact an aid bo af spontarwenns effort 
which has secular education Jor onc of ua muin objects ; and thus i¢ redembles the 
salutiwn of elie educucional diliculty now recoguized in Kngioud, 
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Sound and enlightened secular tuition is, indeod, the most sub 
stantial fulcram upon which the Christian lever can be brought 
to work; and the most enlightened of our missionaries concur 
in holding the improved villaye achouls to be the pioneers of 
their own Inboura. 

OF missionary institutions he was the warm advocate, tha 
ready helper,* and the munificent patron. Every evangelical 
denomination scattered throughout the provinrea received his 
substantial assistance ; although, wherever a Mission of his own 
church existed, he considered it to be entitled to his peculiar 
if not exclusive avaistance. Hie charity was not, however, oan- 
fined to sniesionary oljects:—no case of benevolence, no cry of 
real distress, nor any public ende:vour for the social welfare with- 
in the lenuth and breadth of the North West Provinces, if well 
supported (for he waa discriminating in hia charity), migsed his 
Jibernl aid, Collegea, schools, dispensaries, churches, chirities 
— whatever in fact tended to ameliorate or to elevate the social 
life of the people, either native or European, waa liberally aid- 
ed. His alms-giving eminently responded (wherever that was 

ible} to the direction of being done in secret, None but 
hie chosen almoners knew of some of hin most liberal and 
sponiancous acts; and wherever publicity was unavoidable, the 
courteous modesty of the donor only enhanced the value of the 
gift, A tenth portion of his income was carefully appropriated 
to bond fide charities; but the largeness of his heart, and the 
depth of hia sympathy for debased and auflering hamanity, were 
ever prompting lim to overleap the limit; and, notwithetand- 
ing the large acale of his income, and his inexpensive babits, 
hte died (and in bis last hours felt it to be a eatisfuction that he 
was dying) a man of small fortune. 

A certain amount of outward dignity, he believed that his 

ition called for; and (Juoking upon his allowances as fixed 
by thie consideration), he made a point of conscience to main- 
tain it. But the love of diaplay found no pluse in his heart; 
pomp and show he regarded with indifference, and he was 
markedly distinguished by an unostevtatious bearing. Though 
given to no false aelf-depreciation, and holding that maniy 
front which 4 just sclf-respect requires, stili hie humility and 
modesty wera conapicnous in every action. A serene and 
cheerful benevolence ever beamed from his countenance; his 
frame was spare, and his figure unusually tall, slightly stooped, 
bug hie carriage was nevertheless eminently auited to the nobi- 


* At a former period ha afforded al aid to thelr labours, . 
revised puuslanion of the Poulton The version is still in nee, Tr ir dlecioguisied 
hy ies elegance, bat its style i4 too Ligh and dificult for the comprehension of the 
mass of the people. 
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lity of his mind; and his features (not perhaps in themselves 
striking}, were ao lighted up with intellect and benignity as to 
win the most casual stranger, and diffuse light aad love 
amongat his immediate circle. His temperament was naturally 
cold, his manner distant, and his demeanour constrained ; still 
auch was the force of the counter-elementa, that warmth, enee, 
and kindness were the prevailing cherncteristica, which eyen a 
short acqinintance would discover. His temper wae calm and 
vorufied by provocation. Though the bent of his mind was 
to follow out favorite principles to an extreme (enme perhaps 
thouzht an unjustifiable) limit, he waa yet singularly tolerant 
of difference of opinion where no axiom of morality was ja- 
volved; and views the most discordant with his own were 
alwaya heard with kindaesa, and combated pationtly, but with 
a wonderful fertility of argument. Llis religious sentiments 
were pure from the modern and prevalent tincture of Phariea- 
iam, ond “in strict accordance with the large and ecriptural 
views of the blessed Reformera and Martyrs of our Church ;™ 
still, with a moderation rare in our day, he cheriahed, esteemed 
and loved the gand of every itcnomination, even where tha most 
extreme and opposing principles were strenuously hekL His 
feelings were always under a stein command, and he would to 
a very careful luoker-on nppear unmoved and unconcerned, at 
times when the must lively and intense emotions wore busy 
within hia brenst. In private friendships, his attachments were 
atendy, unelfi-h, unreserved ; but a common faith added a 
peculiar depth and strength to the bond. Ilia domestic affec- 
tions were arongst the strongest and most pervading that we 
have ever witnessed; and if we could tear away the curtain 
froin the delicacy of private life, the exquisite tenderness of a 
father’s love would add the brightest touch to the portraiture 
of a character the most perfect and the most attractive it has 
been our lot to know. uty, ainerrity, luve, were the watoh- 
words of hia life; the one iden which formed his spring of 
action—THE GOUD OF OLITEIE, 

And the key to all this was a Christian Faith, He believ- 
ed the Bible to be tha Word of God; and therefora took it for 
the daily and the hourly guide of his life. A simple faith in 
Christ, as hia Divine redeemer, waa followed by an unquestion- 
ing devotion te His sersice. Hence followed love to men, and 
earnest ondeavour for their welfare, These motive powers 


* Sermon preached by the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt, at the Cathedral, Cal. 
ehifa, im the 16th October, 1653. This Bannon contained some passages powerlolly 


descriptive of Mr. Thomason’s charecter; a personel intimacy enabling the preacher 
to draw from the lify. 
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(concealed it may be from the outward observer} wore decply 
sealed in hia soul, and imparted a consintent and energetic ac- 
tion to the whole machinery of hia life. However engrossing 
tho claima of the State, thaso of his God were paramount: 
and it was juat by a daily subjection of heart to the principles 
of the Gospel, and by honouring supremely the claima of his 
“Makor, that he was enabled so efficiently to discharge hia duty 
toward hie earthly master and his soveraign. 

We quote (from one of the pamphlets placed at the head of 
this article,} the following account of Mr, Thomason'’s Chris 
tian life by the Key. T. V. French, with the more pleasure, 
becauac, while eminently qualified te form a. judgment, his 
independent position and devoted lifo place his opinion beyond 
the auspicion of a partial influence :—~ 


To Buch a genta we believe tha worda of onr text were specially appro- 
priate to him who is gone from as.* ia yiblie charactar can only enter 
nts our congiderstion hera, be far a5 it was iuilnenced hy his pirate cha- 
racter gpa Christian. The inffuace whieh thia exercised woe uniform, and 
pervaded tia whole course of action, There are few sho would not bear 
witness readily to the ainplicity and sinclenesa of heart, with which he aat 
God's plory before him, a9 the steady and undeviating object of his Iifu. 
From the eoutvientious discharge of bre dutica ta the State, lo naver 
seperate. the sense of accountsbility to (ne ineher than the Siale: not 
xoting as Lhough thers wera two muasters io be perved, two rules of aetion, 
two principlea of guilance to bo followed, iyo irreconcilable duties to be 
erforned. Lather acknowlulmnp but one suumeo and fourtuin-head of 
duty, bese which, aud apart from which, there eould le na ont-goingr of 
it; 1b was hie atudy, while having regard to the lesser aspects in which 
aubjeots might be viewed, to view them not the less in their religious. boar- 
ing, and to trace them up to their counexion with the highest of all duties. 
Doubtless te great sccret of thig line of conduct may be found here; thas 
he wos acoustoined, in every important aud difficult matter, to have revouras 
to God in prayer for direction #ud guidance. With a imiid tis compored, 
and ap befora God, sriiviny at a deciston, ho had the strongest ground of 
mssurance, which ninn ean have, that kis work would be prospared and re- 
warded: that confidenon whieh produces steadiness of action, Grmneas of 
purpose, and can patiently ubide diffieujties and delays, Yory edifying it 
was to observe the guardedness with wlich ke walked, and the fear which 
he expressed, lest the iucemaut colle of duty should check the growth of 
apiritual life in hie Boul. fn the enlargement of Christ's kingdom, and 
making known His pura and saving truth to the heathen uraund usa, le 
always expresaad a lively and hearttelt interest, which he evtended even 
to tha individual cases and eircumstauces of any in whose heart a desire 
had been awakened for the roceptivu of Cliristiamty Tle seemed fully 
persuaded of the happy and blesuad efferts which would be wrought on the 
Hindu asind and cheracter by embracing our Holy Furth, [ have a vivid 
iinpression Ioft on my own Inind of the light and rnimated oxpreseion of 
countenance with which he detuiled to me, some montia ago, tho circum: 


* + From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body tho marks of 
the Lord Jeans ;” 17th verea of Galatians +i, a chapter which the dying steticvaman 
desized to be read in bis hearing. 
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stances of two important conversions which had taken plecs in Delhi: 
tilings of which be had just received. Haring watohed patiently aud 
attentively the coures of Christian miamous, und partaken much in the 
hopes and fears which they bave alternately awakened, he was senei- 
bly affected with tha report of any thing which seemed to make 
aguingt the progress of the truth: waa fully olive to difficulties: would 
fuggest now piens; and peint to fresh directions in which the Chrim - 
tian effort of each iabouret engaged in the work might extend itself. 
Goe of thase brought up in the Orphan Inatitution at Secunda wee 
moat tonchingly describing to me (since tha tidings of hia death wrre 
received) how he would, in by-gone years, come over to tha Mis- 
gion premises there, gather the children around him, and, seating hit- 
eelfin the middle of them, would question them iu the simple Bible Hise 
tories they had prepared, and spond mitch pains in the explanation of them; 
00 that bis vieita were always welcomed aud talked of amongat them. He 
would speak feelingly of the etete of the native servants in hia employ, and 
of the parnest demre be had to bring them within reach of direct Christian 
anBtnictinn. 

The strength of bis raligious couvictious was uot independent of a ma- 
énre consideration of all the ima@in dificuldcs that were urged against the 
Ohristian religion, He spoke sa one who had serionely reflected upon 
them: allowed them all ther due weight: bit found that proponderating 
evidence jo aupportal the faith oune deliverod tothe Suints, which led 
him, with advancing years, tu glory luecremsingly in beeriug about with 
him the marks of the Lord Jowue 

In us, who were strengthened and ancouraged by oleerving those marks, 
I believe the remembranve of him will live, aud qwiil not readily ba effac 
et. Many adisiressrd and afflinted one can beer vituess to the timely 
belp he rendered, often unsotioted, and aven diligently eseking out the 
objects of it, unknown to any but his Father who “ sseth in eccret.” Hin 
UDessUMIng, reverent, prayerful demeanour, which was a blesaed exampla 
te usin this house of prayer, of which ho was so regular ap attendant, 
halping to quicken usiu our devyptiona, involuntarily reproviog the wander. 
ing aye aud heart in those who were his fellow-worahippers:* the remenz- 
brance of serious counsel suggested as occasion offered; the recollection of 
ad influence calmly and uniformly exerted over thos amougat whom he 
Weot ip and aut, to their spiritual and tempore] good:—these are bellowed 
taemoriais, which wil stay with ua, 1 believe, and recali to us the image of 
one, who was ode fuler, that which be woe ua a man; cue whom Christian 
principles swayed to Christien practice. 


Such in the man, (and it ia one of the hopeful aymptoms 
of our age), whom the public has united to honor. itnem 
after witneas lias borne testimony Lefora the Legislature of 
Britain, to tha pre-eouinent virtues of his Adwinistration: the 
Presa haa conapired to donominata his, “the model Govern- 
ment.” The praisea of tha Hon'ble Court, and of the Go 


* Most Civil Offcers In the Nurth Wustorn Provinces will long remember how 
on the appointed woakly halt, (fie lio wlways prised and carefully observed the 
Bocdey, wholly casting asidetho carca of State, substitatlay tha records of Chris- 
t the woary files of official labour, and devoting himuelf to his family 
and the spacial duties of the day), the bell of tha Camp would sound forth an 
invitation to the public tent, where iu « manner impremiva end earnest, thy serrlcg 

uf the Chorch wus performed by the Léeut.-Gorercor himself. 


rl 
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yernor-General under whom hy acted, have been frecty and 
frequently accorded. And when at last thoState was deprived 
by death of ite able servant, an Hxtraordinary Gazctte, en- 
circled by the ensigns of mourning, announced the fact to 
Judija >— 
No 6b). 
Font Wivttan—Honwe J)eranreret. 
The Sra Ocinher, [AGS 


Notimoartan.—The Most Noble the Governor General of India in Conn 
eil ra deeply gripved to aunouice the derenge of the Won'hle James Thoma- 
aon, the Einut.-Governer of the North Western Provinces. 

‘The Lieut Governor hea leng slice earned for biumself a nama, wij 
ranka him bigh among the youst divlinguished servants of the |lou'ble 
Tadia Company. 

Conspicusue ability, devotion ta the public asrvice, and 9 conecietitions 
Haerhurge of every duty, hate tuotrked cach step of his honourahle colurse: 
white hia aarpasniig: almimisiative capacity, die extenave knowledfys of 
alfaire, his clear judgement, bis benevolence of character aud unas af 
demeunour, have adorucd and exaliad the high position whirl he tao 
wisely seleaied to fill, , 

Fhe GovernorGeneral in Counel deplores nts lone with « aorrow dee 
and unfaigued,—aith sorrow segiat ated ly iho regret that las curser shoul 
have been thua untimely cloned, when all liad hoped thet epportinitiey tor 
extended urefiiness were still before him, sud thet freak bauer tight be 
added to his name. 

The Most Noble the Governor-General in Cowneil directa that the Fle 
pheil be lowered helf-meant hagh, aud that seventeen minute guye* shal 
be fred ut he respeciiva wnla of Gaveruinent mm Jada 60 boon ag the pie 
aent Notification shall have heey there reecdy d, 

By order of ihe Govervor-Gineral of India in Couneil. 


{Signed} Qo, Plownen, 
Offy. Sery. to the Gort of Indiu, 
The Governor-General has also, in terzis most gratifying to 
the filends of the doceased ptatesman, proposed to the Court 
of Directora to found at the Roorkee Cuillege (which, the 
ukject of his fostering care during life, may well perpetuate 
hig name sfter death), a acholarehip commemorative of the 
ability and virtues of Mr. ‘Thomarou.f All honor ta the Most 







* Tt has been guid in some qrariers, minute gums correspouding in number with 
the age of the deceased ehonld have been Bred: tut this is a mistake. At the 
faneral of Military and Civil Officers, the minute prune are strictly limited hy Rey al 
Warrant, to the number the deceased was cutitled to as a ealnic. The Gevernor- 
General paid a peculiar tribote to the memory of the Lieut. Governor, in directing 
this honor yo he shown et cach of the seats of Govornmant, 


t Is udiition to thin, it world be an weeful sudeitaking, aa well aso pracefinl 
tribute ta the merits of Mr Thomason, no an Administiator, if ail bis met im. 
t despatches were collected and published wider hla name. Tle himeclé, we 

ievé, weed ta retain fur referenee a private copy uf all that le considored of the 
presicst moment ; and to these might be added a relection of ult others euunciat- 
og bis enlightened views upou important topics, ‘Thia weald perhaps prove Calter 
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Noble Marquess, for the just and generous praise ha hea eo 
freely accorded It wiil not be viewed as one of the least of 
the praises of hia administration, thua te have appreciated, 
and honorably acknowledeed, the merits of one who rendered 
such distineuished service to his Government, 

So high indeed was the estimate of the Governor-Gene- , 
ral, that we believe he had presged opon the Government 
of Dritmin and the Court of Directors the appointment 
af Mr. Thomason, aa the fittest man, to the Government 
of Madras, <A it ia a singulnr confirmation of the 
wisdom of the advice, that before it eould have been re- 
ceived at home, the appointment recommended had beon 
agtudly made, Thos did Mr. Thomason retire from this 
earthly ecene, honored in death ag in life, by his noble manter, 
by the ien'ble Court, and by the Government of his 
native land. 

And if,aa we believe from Holy Writ, the spirita of just 
men made perfect are inkeritora of glory, honour, and 
immortality,” may we not anticipate that a nobler work, and & 
more enviable rerompenae than that of an carthly sovereign, 
await him at another and a sublimer court? § Thither, trusting 
to his Saviour’s inerits, he darad with confidence to approach 7 
for he was heard at the last to say, that though unworthy and 
deficient, “Ae mas aot afraid tu die.” And there, we cannot 
denbt, with nobler faculties, and an inconceivahly vacter 
sphere of action, he but continues the service of that Grent 
Master, for whom, upon earth, he delighted to labour, and 
rejoices ina glory and a reward, before which hia terrestrial 
distinetions, like the minor luminaries at the Sun's approach, 
wane and vanish. 


the living monoment of indigenogs education} the mow enduring memorial of 
bs mistom aud abihte. Te would furm, 8 rt were, hrs legacy towardsnound Gorera- 
menb, aud the prosperity uf the Nuil Western Proviners, ‘Tu those despatches 
should tu: added the Revcoue Code, whieh as referred to above, even in ita waflaish- 


oil BLALA, 
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Ant, VII— Life in the Mission, the Comp, and the Zenana ; 
or, Six Years in India. Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 3 Vols, 
London. FR. Bentley. 1853. 


To thosa who have read both, Mrs. Mackenzie's work will 
immediately suggest, and call up for contrast and comparison, 
the pages of that lively and most undeyout of “ pilerims"—the 
picturesque Mre. Fenny Parks. 

Both these Jadies are highly gifted and accomplished, and 
handle the pen and the pencil with equal facility and akill ; 
both have had frequent and familiar intercourse with the high- 
est class of native female society, and show us that inner 
lifa of the eastern world, ehich the mysterious pardah hides 
from European eyes; and both set down what they have to 
say on all subjects with a disregard for the conventional, which 
is (to say the least of ii) not unfrequently indivereet. Jn lite- 
rary finish and handling, Mrs. Mackenzie's book is decidedly 
inferior to thai of her more aparkling rival. In the latter every 
sentence seems written with an eye to the picturesque; and the 
apirited illustrations, with whieh it is profusely interaper-ed, are 
only less spirited aud life-like, than the pictures, which her 
pen brings before the mind, with the distinctness of the camera 


Mrs. Mackenzie's buck seems io have been edited in haste, 
without due pruning, and without due care or preparation. She 
has forgotten the change in the audience. Pages, full of in- 
terest for a little circle of affectionate friends and relatives, are 
often but mere platitudes, wlen addressed to the “ hard- 
hearted” public. For instance, not to speak of minor and more 

voking offences, a very large portion of her second volume 
2 occupied with details of the siege of Multan and the second 
ikh war, recetved st second-hand from friends, or borrowed 
from the newspapers. ‘These, no doubt, were read during the 
rogress of the atruggle with interest and avidity; but that 
interest has long since passed away ; and, if she had thought 
of the matter at all, she ought to have considered, not, what 
these details had interest for her friends then, but, whether they 
wera likely to possess equal attraction for tha public now. 

But these are not all Mrs, Mackenzie’s literary sins. Not 
content with publishing what she ought to have kept back, she 
keeps back what she ought to bave published. She hasa 
folio, overflowing with sketches and portraits of most of the 
celebrities of Judia, drawn with admirable truth and artistic skill ; 
and, although these alone, or even a selection from them, would 
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lave made the fortune of any book, she haa seut hers into the 
world without them. ’ 

The very form she has adopted (and with her it is not 
only a form, but a atrict reality) is, in a literary point of 
view, an error of judgment. ‘he ease and abandon of private 
aud familiar correspondence form hut a poor compensation for 
the care and thoughtfulness and strenuous effort to do one’s 
very best, which ought ta form the ground-work of every 
appeal to the public. The real “home” letter hus alwaya 
more to do with the heart than the head ; 1¢ relates to personal 
and domestic detatls, to plares, persons, and things, regarded by 
sll the world bosidea with the most philosophic indifference ; 
and, aven whon thrown uimidst striking scenes or stirriug 
events, in writing to“ Unele Tom,” or io “ Cousin Jana,” one 
involuntarily writes down to the recognized level (tant soit 
common place) of relationship, and feels that any thing elabo- 
rate or earofully thought out-—anything m short rising much 
above the level of ordinary conversation—would be out of 
taste, or out of place. ft is possible, by jndicious selection, 
to presarye the charm, the ease, pracefulness amd kindiiness of 
familiar correspondence, and tu keep out of sight whatever is 
indiffereut or distasteful; and, onee perhaps in a thonsand 
years, it may be gtven to 2 Cowper or a Sévigné, by the charm 
of penius, or the charm of style, to invest trifles with Immortality, 
Bat even a Cowper ork § vigné could not afford to publish 
their correspondences, just as it was written, without alteration 
Bnd retrenehineut, rs. Mackenzie seems to have tone this 
—to have reprinted her journal, exactly a@ it was written. 
She haa, therefore, necessarily neither written her best, nor 
done herself juctice. Her style Incka practice and finish - 
her book ecriea aloud for condensation ; and it is most pro- 
voking and vexatious to withhold her sketches from the publig, 

But here our fault-finding ends. In epite of our admiration 
of Mra. Parke's book, we rise from its perusal with a sad and 
painful impression, by no means flattering to that lively lady ; 
while, in Mrs. Mackenzte's pages, amidst much that is common- 
place, and not a little thet could well be spared, we come now 
and then on rich and deep veins of thought, to which Mrs. 
Parks could never hava attuined, and on the unatadied utterances 
of high and noble principle, of sweet womanl syaiputhy, of a 
true fealing for the beauiifal in life, in art, and in Datare ; and 
we close the book with the conviction that .it is written by 
noble, gifted and high-minded woman, one of “ the excellent 
of the earth.” 

Whatever inherent faults may attach to the form in which 
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Mrs. Mackenzie's hook haa heen submittal to tha public, it has 
however the undeniable charm of variety. Nothing (worth sec- 
ing) is Jef unseen between Bombay and Calentta ; and nothing 
hat been done for the six years, during which she has been 
taking notes amongst us, which will not be found in her 
pages. If she sometimes errs in her choice of a subject, she 
lever errs inthe treatment. ler sketches are lively, faith- 
ful, and intoresting ; and their transparent honesty and trathful- 
ness mve them always orpinality and freshness, 

The Taj at Avra fas heen often described, and by anthors of 
bo Mean repute; but we question whether it has ever been more 
worthily written of, than in the following extract, where some- 
thing of its own graco end beauty seams mirrored in the flow of 
the narrative, and ithe elosing reficetions attune the mind to 
higher and holier fectings, than mere beauty and gracofulness 
eould ever of them-elyes call forth :— 


After dinner they took sto see ihe ‘T4j by monnli chi. Woe alighted 
at a magnificent gatewuy, und beheld this unequabled building at ihe end 
of an avenue of exprosses, ‘The walk from the gate to the iomb is aquarter 
of amile loog. ‘The Taj stands in a parden, enclosed hy a quadrangular 
wall of ret stene. UOppmite the gateway iv a quadrangle 0 white marble, 
from the four ceornera of which sya eg enow=while taanerets, onl in the 
contre, raisrd on a stately terrace, 1 dhe pure nolile deme of the Ti itseit! 
At the back runa a terrace overlooking the Junmas s—on cither hand ian 
fine rogue of red stone; bet no deseriplion tun pive any ies of the 
wundros beauty af ahi snatches, inoeument. No building that T have 
ever seen comes near H, except the Cathedrid of Cologne, St. Peter's is 
not to be named in ihe same breath as reeards the ewterior. Ths exqnisite 
syminctry, its spotless colour, looking a» if it were carved in snow, and ita 
lovely situation, (secluded in the midst of ao stately garlen, full of trees, 
Aowers, fbuniaii, aut paved walks), make the Tj more like s vision of 
heauty than a reality. ‘The sight of it mukey one’s chest expand and one's 


heart ewell: i¢ almost lift. une off the aazth. 
* * x * * + 


Saturday, February Sth-—Mrs. 5, Miss M., and I drove tn see the Taj 
which ie ay beantifnd by daylight as by the moonbeams, 1 sketched it 
from the patewuy : a lovely weta. Jelween the iwo paved raiped walks, 
bord by cypreaes, is achannel of water, with fountains. At the 
back of the cypresses are beds of fluwcre m full beauty, the diferent 
plots heing divided by stone borders of fantastic patterns, the a- 
rity of which conneci+ the garden more completely with the building ; 
and behind these again ure broad, paved walks, where we enjoyed the 
moat refreshing shelter from the noonday sun. I give up ia despair all 
hopes of conveying any adequate idea of the Leauty of the architecture, 
of the inlaid marble terraces, the fine old trees, tha delightfel verdure, 
anf above all, of the chaste ungullied majecty of the dome itself. Ins 
vault beneath lies Mumtaz Hegum, and on her right a Inftier and larger 
tomb to her husband Shab Jebin. Above, the mawoleum consists 
of a glorious vanit, in the eentre of which standa her monument, 
with hin in the same position ay below. Each iomb in of the usual 
simple form--a narrow raised porellelogram, prefectly pluin, not ou: 
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like what Scipio's tomb would be without the carnice, and inlaid, liky 
the whole of ihe interior, with flowers uf blagdstone, Lapia-laruli, agutes, 
and other precious siones, forming the most beautiful mosaic. Over 
the tomb hangs an ostrich epg. Hoth menuments had flowers laid on 
them, and are eurrounded by an octagonal aercen of the mort lovely fairy- 
like open work. ‘The walls aro, oa it were, pauclled with buas-relieis af 
tulips and other flowers in white marble, surmounted by arelesquea in 
conly mosaiz; and around the dome are four beautifal apartmenta em- 
bellished with uo less core, Auch ix the perfect art manitestim) throughout, 
that although every port in, when clwvely viewed, brilliant with colour, and 
though the exterior ta adorned with inscriptions from ihe Kuran, in black 
marble letters of colossal size, yet (his in no way mare the general effect 
of the whole building a+ one of dazzling whiteness, white it relieves the 
eye when near from the teinm of travelling over wubroken heighta and 

pths of, 24 it were, unvaried snow. How strate it bs that the architects 
of most of the finest fmaildings in ihe world remain unknown t . 

I do not think au unprejudiced person could, alter viuting the Taj, at- 
tach any valuc tu the hind of religions fecling which ip produced by 
external objects affecting: the penses. Llere o Muhammadan building excites 
in the highest degrre those emotions of aaptare, which, by wo oatural transi- 
tion, melt inte the wpuriaw poetic devotion, which i4 arousal by the “ long- 
drawn giles” and “dan religious ipht” of an ancient cathedral : this shows 
thet these feelings ore puroly natura. A heathen enn feel them—a 
Muhammadan urehitect or un infidel poet ean excite them; iberefere they 
have no elain do be considered as Chrivivn, or aa religious feclings at ull, ia 
any other sens than a4 springing from thos tendencies io wander 
nod reverence, which ere implanted in every one who hos a heart. 
Rightly did our Prosbyterian foreduthers act in stripping the worship 
af Gai of all that could delude the worshipper, by exciting those poctic 
emolfions which ton oflen pasa current, with these who experience then, 
fur the true devotion of the heart to that God who“ dwelleth not in 
temples made with anda.” Jiow would a woman value that love, or a 
friend that tricaddnp, which owed its origin, and depended for ite existence, 
on the magnificence of an a ent, or the beunty of the wenery in which 
thoy dwell ? Huw con we bmagine, then, that this spurigus kind of devo- 
tion is acce le te im who svarcheth the heart, andl whe seca thot it 
exists so often in youls alienated from Fim, ane“ enemies in their mind by 
wicked works *"— Vel. F. pp. 194-141. 


Nothing can be more graceful or dolicate in finish than her 
descriptions of the world-renowned monnments of Moslem 
“splendour end magnificence ; yet they are evidently the un- 
studied utterances of ber adiniration, written down while the 
impression was yet fresh and warin in her imapiuntion, if not 
actually before lier eyes. Mrs. Mackenzie bas uothing of that 
austero and ascetic spirit, which condewus ove enjoyment, 
to which itself is impasuive. She hasa keen and vivid enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. The giory, tha exquisite lovelinens 
of the Moslem architecture fairly “ carries Ler off her fet ;" but 
while her soul is stirred within her, higher thoughts and holier 
feelings arise, and the sensual becomes subordinate to the spiri- 
tusl. Thus the accidents] contiguity of the Kutab Minar to 
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an ancient Hindu temple suggests the following thoughta on 
temple architecture :— 


The oon‘rast between the Mahammadan and Hindu architecture in very 
t: the former is ag majentic as man in his fallen atate ia capa- 
of conceiving ; the latter is wholly devoid of this quality; and in spite 

of the beauty of some minor details, the effect of the whole in groteaque 
confusion. The pillars are such as one might imagine in an uwnesay 


Tt seems as if no mind, nnaccustomed to dwell on tha Unity of the God- 
head, were capable of any truly aublime idea even in tem ing; ms 
if this, the moat simple and sublime of all ideas, were n for the edu- 
cation of the intellect and heart, before man can conceive anything of 
unity and harmony, or represent them in his work. No man can imagine 
augaot higher than that which he worships: in no ancient Greek or Roman 
building, that ] have even, is there anything to relac the mind from earth ; 
— their majesty consints chicfly Im their size; their harmony ia the har- 
mony of earthly beauty; but there is nothing which sclemnizes one as 0 
Gothic building docs. 


Now the Hindu mythology being far bencath that of Rome and Greece 
{ inlly aa held by their plilosuphera and artista), their architecture 
and sculpture id proportionately debared; ihe letier ia worthy of a New 
Zealand war club: the former ia fit for the revelw of sorcerera. There is 
somcthing diabolical m it; and, in viewing if, one's eympaihien are all 
with ree Borce Mussulmany, who gloried in the title of idol-broakers.— Pol. 
. z. cd 


Perbapa not many of our readers have heard of the well 
of Nizem-ad-din. We hope they will share m Mrs. Mecken- 
ziée's surprise on being introduced to it :— 

TBE WELL OF NIZAM-UD-DIN, 


wre were fying on most of the tombe, and a re of two iy suf- 
to grow in the couri, thus tly adding to ils beauty. Passing 
h 8 narrow passage or two, i heard Mr. Eo bay, “ Now, I think, 
oe wi be agtonial ed 5 she does net know what ‘ie expect " and, accord- 
, CL was surprived & moment after on rough # narrow passage 
to fad myself overlooking a very large well, about nist feet square, eur- 
rounded by houses of several siorice, und with a lofiy flight of wide steps 
opposite to where we stool. A crowd of people were ditting or stand 
on the house-tope i our right, who looked most pictureaque in their 
ta of muny colours, with the bright Ilue sky and the grecn foli 
ind them. Mr. Roberts lad just said, * This is the well of Nizam-ad- 
Din, " when, to my utter amazeinent, 4 man joined his hands over his 
head, and leaped from the louse-top into the well: another and another 
followed, from this housutop and from that; from thirty to sixty foet high 
they sprang, and before I could recover my breath, a perfect shower of 
men and boyy came fying down into the water. At last they re-appeared 
from their plunge, and swimming, by throwing each amo forward alternate- 
fy aa far ax they could reach, they gained the steps, and gathering up some 
addition te their very acanty garment, ran round to the passage in which 
we stood, so that on turning 1 beheld a crowd of half-naked dripping men 
and boys looking as cheerful as they could with chattering iveth : two rupees 
sent them away fully satisfied. As for me the suddenness of the act and 
the novelty of the scene completely Lewildered me, aud my husband and 
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Mr. Roberts were quite plensed at the success of their secret plot. Some 
of the leapers were Hitle boys of twelve years oli-—-Voi. fp. 176. 


We shall pass from the subject of architecture with a little 
characteristic tonch of the whip, most richly deserved by the 
malefactors :— 


Some valgar Europeans have defaced this magnificent monument by 
foolish tns¢eriptions and. drawin worthy of an ule-howse, Such creatures 
ought to be acnt to the treadmill, for they sudly require chastipement aud 
employment. Pel, £. 9. 177. 


Mrs. Mackenzie's first impressions of Jadia were derived 
from our own city of Calcutta ; and, though overflowing with 
kimidliness and determined to be pleased, sho found vnrious 
habita and customs amony-t us, for which we refer the curious 
(of her own sex especially) to her book. We live a shrewd 
suspicion, that on her return she had beeome more recouciled 
to them, But second thoughts ara not always beat, 

During her atay in Caleutta, sha saw all she could; and 
amongst othor things, she saw the Punch of the Rai. Here 
is her account of it :-— 


A RAT PFOTLI NACH, 


This bving little Ewen's Wirth-day, wo had a katgitit nach, ¢. 2. a dunce 
of Marinieites, in the dining-room. Li wad met piwturesque secuc: thera 
was a barcl ef three ur foar mugicians, who pleved on a kin! of gitar, 
dram, and other instruments, aud aang diseorduntly, The chief mau show- 
el some sleight-of-haundt tricka, such as making four or dive pigeons come 
from under an empl y eever, and ahlerwands a litle Marinnedte daneod na 
a nich girl; some sepoys and other figures came on, to ihe geoat delight 
of the children, of whou there were mony present. il wax very preity to 
sue Bll these httle ones, quite apecimens of “ matuias’ darlings,” with 
long bmr, velvet dremes, arnamented pinefores, cashmere, aml velvet to 
wrap themupiu. Phe ayah-, in their white draperies, sitting with some 
on the floors a Chinese worn wailiue on another; mMaNstehion! jeurens 
attending on mest of them, with divers little nitive nud half-cuate children, 
and the servania in seurlet andl gold, vlassy silk or white garments, aod 4 
erowd of tailors, gurdencrs, an honeers-on of wl kindy, filling wp the 
back-ground. 

After tiffia, ©. peopel in arain, and fonml the andacions tamasgha wellah 
(literally pisy-tellow hl crossed himeell up asain odieer, with « while 
nunak, and was (the Iaclies having departed) ahowing buw a yourg Ensign 
ireata hin bearer, FP innoeiately went to eee, and wever was more divert. 
ad. Ue did it adinirably, and whowek auch a perception of European fol- 
lies, oa to prove an effectuel warning to all preset not in an 
way to commit themeaclves before theso quiet, quick-witted natives. He 
had laid heli of one of Julia's bearers, and was waking hin waik back- 
warda anil forwarils for his amusement, bestowing a kick every now anu 
dhen fo quicken hig movementy. He then sent him for a batite of brauly, 
sinmaped and rampauped abunt, and finally began to daner, exactly like ag 
nwkward Englishtuan attempting a hornpipe. Ele then forced his auppoand 
servant to dance, looket at him through an eyc-glaas, pod dually, * saving 


| 
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our nce” (as the little [rishwoman anid to me, when speaking of 
vachitg her far) took 8 right at him, and tonght him todo the sane, 
Tie then brought in one of his companions dressed os a lady, dragged her 
about Ly way of taking n walk, and then danced with her in imitation 
of a quadrifle und waltz. I cannot understand any one ‘¥enturing to 
waltz before ao nutive, afler arcing this apt cariesture of the performance | 
—Tt wos very droll, and only too trae, 

J have ginee found that a mullah, in controversy with Mr. Piander of 
Agra, alleges the ensiom of * Kiseing aud putting their arms ronnd the 
wists of uther men's grown-ap datghters, siters, and wives,” a4 an arpeu- 
ynenk RAATst Christianity. The “Lissing” appeam to have been added 
hy the onaginative nrullab: but I do ant pee how a waltz or polka could 
possibly be detuned in the eyes of an Oriental. Pol. £. pp. 62-63. 


Bat, thong delighted and excited by the novelties nround 
her, and domiciled with most pleasant and intellectual friends-— 
the efife of Caleutla socicty—Mi4. Mackenzie is, above all 
things, a Christian wourn; and the greater part of her heart 
aud of her leisure way given to the missionaries, and to the 
great work in which they are engaged, There is some- 
thing very pleasing in the never-tiring delight she took in 
visitng the various missionary matituyons, and the warm 
sympathy she felt and expressed m all that eoncerned them. 

aasing over what she writes of better known institutions, we 
extract her account of ber visit to Mrs. Ewart's school :— 


MAS, COWART'S &¢ 1OOL. 


The eller cla-s real very nivel y a chapter in the New Teatament, with « 
perfectly pure Enplish accent. ‘They letrn geography, write, and work 
very neatly, and hase a goal aequaintanee with ihe main doctrines of 
Seuplure, The proaress they lave made claring the short time the school 
hoy existed is quite wouderdul, The Jewish patents make 16 objection to 
their daughters reading the New Testument. My hushand epoke to them 
on dinghedienrr to the law of Gud conatiluting the very essence of gin, 
ant! on the willingness of Cliaiet * the Meo-sinh"—" the truce Gadl"—to save 
all who come to him ; bn hey are very shy, and it is dificult to get them 
towmwer. They ara taught entirely in Bnylish, 

One or two uf the Armenian pills ure lovely, with beautifully chieelled 
features, anil a clear brunetie complexion, w fine and delicate, that no fair 
one could be pretiier. They Ieok much older than thoy are; those of 
eleven lovuk like fifteen. Most of the Jewesses were very plain, with ver 
voarat feaiures, and some with a moustache; marty of them gaudily dressed, 
With silver lace on thetr rebes, and beady roand their nocks. 

The Armenians, who intormarry frequently with the Portuguese, who 
are un dark, if nok darker than the indus dress like Europeans, only 
with e profusion of Mowers and trimmings. ‘The Jewesses wear o tight 
fitting robe, fustened beneath the bosom; and one litdle girl had a train to 

CTs, 
Mrs. Ewart gave me a sampler “to send to my sister.” Tt ia worked 
hy a very good littl: Jewexs, named Jamilah Musa Hakahia, about ten or 
eleven yeurs old. Hor parents wished to tuhy her away to marry her, and 
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had even bespoken her wedding garment; but ehe is xe fond of the school 
that ske prevailed on them to allow her to atay another year. 

The pupils sang a hymu, and we then went to the lower room, where 
there ina class of about forty infants; such « variegated bank of babes 
would astonish any Englich teuvher, for the little bodies weors arrayed in all 
the colowra of the rainbew. One meal thing of two years old had @ tur- 
ban, and several hud patches of opium ile size of a sixpence, on the fore- 
head and templer, ayn cure for colds. Two hulf-enste ieachers aasisi Mra. 
Ewart, both of them very plowing, The little children anmvered man 
question: similar to those in “ Watts'a Firat Cotechian,” extremely well, 
and then pang the “ Infant School Uyvinn,” which, doubtless, you know—- 
* Wo wish our faces, we comb our hair.” T never sow a prettier sight— 
Fol. 2. pp. 30-02, 


Tt was a fine sight; but still finer was the example of that 
devoted and solf-denyin woinan, who, without fea or reward, 
and straggling aguinst delicate hexlth, has given the whole of 
her time, and ihe strength of her womanhood, to the task 
whieh she las set for herself; and who, year after year, in this 
exbuosting climate, without allowing herself an interval of 
repose or rolaxation, aud purposely dwelling in the shade, has 
toiled und Jabuured with a zeal and au enerzy, the tithe of whick 
has wou fame and honor fur many who less deserved it. But 
such aa she seek not the applause of nen; and they have their 
own salisfying aud “ exereding rich” reward. 

ft is time, however, to turn to oiher and more exclusively 
Oricntal pictures, Another shift of the huleidoscope—and we 
are in the zenini of Hasan Khan, one of the bravest of the 
bold Afghan chivalry, and seated with Mrs. Mackeuzie by the 
sick bed of his young wife :— 


Mra, Rudolph and I were ushered in, und found ourselves in a good 
sized room, with bare rafters and painted wall. full of little arched rocenses 
about four feet from the ground, which served for shelves and enpboards. 
A matirass, covered with a sivet, lay on the floor, and on it tho 
little wite, who had paid me a visit. She was very iii, her fuer drawn and 
pinched, unable to move without pain; ehe was dresed in a very wide 
puir of searlet trousers and a short transparent little shirt of figured net, 
with wide pleuves, her blak hair hanging duwn bebind in one plait, A 
dirty elderly woman, with (hick eotien veil, which may once have been 
white, and dark trousers, tit half-way up te the knee and full abuve, was 
pitting by her and coaxing ber, 1 took ber for a acrvant, but found ahe 
was ber mother. Twu sicut dirty boys of nine or ten years old, and sevoral 

irl, one of them 4s very pretiy youup thing, were sitting wround on the 

oor. The other wife, Bibi Ji, conducted me dv an arm-chair in the mid- 
die of the room elow to a litle pankah; but os J] cuuld see nothing of my 
petient at that distance, 1 speedily sat down on the floor by her side ; they 
then brought me pillows and bolsierd tv leag upon. gave her some 
medicine, and, i ay she wae, rhe could not dorbesr taking another look ut 
my petticoat, which is a source of grew! wonder to thei from Deng corded. 
Bini Ji brought ws sume des made with cimnanen, which we buh agreed 
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wae uel nicer than when made ip our fashicn The tes leaves anit cinnamon 
ae pat into cold water and placed on dhe fire to hoil very slowly ; it is 
fakow aff directly it begin: to boil, and boiled wilk anil sugar odided. 

The room Was painted with flowers ona while ground, a sort of imita- 
thmof Florantine tosaic 3 has three door opering inte the inner court, 
where the wemen seep in the open air, conped, &¢., and on the opposite mde 
we oany lenling to dhe anter court, whick, when the wonen occupy this 
room, are kept closed, with thick wadded curtaima of yellow cotton, border- 
ed with red, over them. A‘, however, fhe doors ara very rudely mare 
if planks, they have many chinks most convetieat for the women to peep 
end Listen through. At the heed of the bed stood a rude Inmp, a kind of 
vase, with four wicks, ying i oil, whirh rerjuire to be constantly trimmed ; 
it stead on an old deal dei ta wake it bipher; avl when J asked for water, 
it was brought ty the Peshkhidmat, whe seems te menage everything im 
his roaster’a ahaence j he came oaly ty ike doer, bat be must Lave acen in 
very well. 

+ + ¥ + = * = 

The Peshhbidmat aheays stands by, and ab the yannger members of the 
family paste themselves against the wall, ¢o as not to he seen. One or two 
are pretty intelligent girls, aud they all receive me most ulfeetionately. 

[t i» pleasnut to ree how harmontously they seem to live together, each 
vieing with the other in atiemding un the baadid. Bibi di is a heavy figure 
aod not very “aqaick at the uptake.” By-the-by, T remarked that Leila 
Bibi'sditile “sork” is sewn at the throat jsail ts evidently not taken off eve 
day. Their person. wid hair seem elean; hut their clothes are word anti 
they are almost worthy of’ o Rotmish saint. ‘The wen of! any runk are much 
more particular, They use only one sheet on ther beds, aud none over then, 
aq they eleep in their day clithes. ‘They seem very deeoruas in uncovering 
them-clye9 fefore others; this wae sliown in many ways ly the poor invalid 
when we wore putting hot finnocls cu her, &e. 

Now that Leila Tibi getting betier, dhey i show me erery mark of 
Kjnduess and gratitude, ayqneezing ory hands, patting and stroking me ; 
mid inet night, two of them slampoord me, Leila Gilt makes signs for 
me fy sit on her bed clase to her, and ther puts ber aim mound me, and 
her dwab thanks, putting my hand io her dorchead and cyes, are very 
pretty. There seems litte praciicas dtinetion of rank wtween the mag- 
tresses of ihe family and the servants, exeupd that fie former have a few 
gold ornaments, and wear very wide trousers and transparent jackets, with 

rpie net veils thrown over the ieft shoulder and reaching to the ground 
bebtnd + while ihe latter have blue cotton shirts, colton ves wud hudierous 
trousers, tight nearly io the knee and full above. One or two have « 
petticoat imslead. They hove iheir hair hanging down in braids behind, sad 
one long curl on cach side of the tomple, Bihi Jt has silrer bangles an 
her feet. An oll fat servunt sometimes cone: in dresuod literally in yack- 
cloth, Bila Ji brings everything eatable with her own hands, fetehes 

water for the nedicines, &c. feverol, that Lat first {ook for attendsnta, 
turn out to be friends, for it is the enstom om cate af” sickness for some of 
the friends of the invalid to go and siay in the bonne, rendering all weedful 
nid till amendment takes place—and a good custom itis In ‘ungland wa 
can fo easily bay serries, thut we huve forgolien the privilege of readeriag 
1.— Val. £ pp. 236-241. 


The hueband has not yet appeared upon the scone. The 
following extract presents the rough, hut warm-hearted chisf- 
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tain in the bosom of his family, and gives, we fear, far too 
favourable a picture of the interior of an Afghan home :— 


The next morning, Sanday, to my great amuzemoeut, at T drove into the 
eoort, Hasan Khan fitmsel? appearel, he oust hare ridden day and mpght 
from Sirala, directly he heurd of Lin wife's illness. He led me in. She seem- 
ed better; hut -horthy spams come on, aut she aiilored greatly. This 
obliged me te siay with her tll balf-past ten, by which time sepia had 
relivved the vielenve of the pain. You may imagine I waiched Hasan 
Khan very clawl) te see how Makamuaden hetbund, behave, He was 
nivel atientive ta his poor wilt, raising her up, giving her waler every few 
minutes, ond hulding hur head, He was dressed exactly os the women are, 
we sith very full tigusers, mislin short shirt, and 4ull-cap. Like all the 
Atghany be rushes abant in the most euersctic manner: ond then, when 
hia wife wasn litth: easier, sat down, gid gosstpped with the other women 
most suciobly, Ife ts well aleyets le told bis litthe child ta go io me, 
wk if enne instantly, for the first tame. Tie sem very fond of her, Te 
gave his little with hume sao; aed dhowsh she made wry facer, he caused 

Fo dake the whole, just as if she had been an infaut. He is particularly 
pleased with a telescope, whith Lord Gaaizh gave him. The Jungi-Lord 
(or war lord, ss they all him) went iv eed the plas biwesclf, and said, “T 
hare used this five-and-twenly yours, aut [give it to you, keeause you are 
an old and brave soldier.” 

fey Lath —T have leen ta see my pelent every idlay. Eler brother is 
Al) dhere, but eunes no mere within the send. 1 is droit te see Ensen 
Khao feel his wift’s puke, Ue does it with a fee of sacl preter-natural 
mleavily, uy phunby shows he thinks it incumbent on bin to make up for 
perfeed ignores Dy wise Ith. He is very uniel priveed at GC. not being 
well, and bas been lene five or sty dimes tesee iim. He tel my hosed 
that they lad held a consaltation eegiusling ov“ smence,” whereby I read 
nt book ae pry mekeine, and dhey arced they were all cows compared 
damel— Fak £ yp. 249-247, 

Mra, Mackenzie hid inch intereourse with the ladies beloug- 
me to the family of the ankuehy Shah Sujah, and, moro espe- 
cially, of his son Shah Shehpur, whose brie? tenure of royalt 
at Kabul uw ed all its splendoar te the gleam of General Pol- 
lock's bayonets, and was propped mpon them alono. He seems 
to haya been a brave amt gallant boy, the ouly manly spirtt in 
that cficininaiv fails , and has had the goud fortune to eseape 
with life from that ey of eut-fhroats, We select one of ber 
interviews with the widows of Zeman Klan, the old Shah of 
Kabul. The neumen of the knowing fair Oriental is not more 
amusing than Mrs. Mackenzie’» uvident anxicty to deny “ the 
soft impeachment :-— 

Mr. Newton came to ask tne to visit one of Shah Zeman's widows, who 
in very HL Mis. Newton avd [ accordingly drove thither. AJ) that was 
to le geen of the hanee audside was ou high med wall, like that round « 
Jarge garden’ a door ta it fed inte a bitle court, where a fine cow and calf 
ond a pie of very dandsame oven (inteuded, J suppow, fo draw the 
Palko cari, which steed outstde) were cating, Our puide knocked with hia 
stk at awry lew dour. so that 2 peroun outside could see nothing of ong 
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wihin higher than the clhow: it was soon opened, and we ontored and 
found ourselves in a neat little garden full of onions, from whence another 
duor led into a row of very clean, neat apartments, in one of which the 
poor old lady waa sitting up in bed, wrapped in a quilt: two chaira were 
placed for ua. The Shahzadch, her son, and a tow of wowen were all git- 
ting on the floor, watching the incantations of a strange veiled figure, who 
turned aut to be a native “ wise woman,” performing charmy for the poor 
old lady's recovery. She haa been ill more than two months and had 
hanily any pulse, though she moved wonderfully well. Two elderly un- 
BArTiged htera were near her: ié is strange how immediutely I recog- 
nized them ox euch without being told. There ia something quite different 
in the look of @ warricd womon and an ofl maid. 

Shah Zenan secme, at least in these mstenees, to have followed the same 

osterous syatem ad hia brother Shah Sujah, by not suffering hig 

ughtera to marry. The okd lady must have deen handsome in her youth, 
and way very courleous, und grieved when I[ stool up to help her. The 
Shehzadch wus very attentive to her;—a hands man when sitting, 
though very short and «tout, maguificent cyean, eyebrows aud Jeard. Di- 
vers of his wiven were there; one rather pretty, with o saucy, pert expres- 
sion; the other very gentle and the mother of two very pretty dicate itile 
boys, dressed in yellow patin, one of whom went to Mrs. Newton ai once 
and fell asleep in her ams. T prescribed for the poor old lady, who en- 
couraged ws by saying that if she got well we must come again and 
phe Would give a Nach! All the ladies were smoking by turns, ope chil- 
jan being passed rognd; they offered it tu ug, and when we declined, one 

them, more knowing thon the rest, alserved, “Ab, they mnoke 
eheraots!” . 

For the rest of the day, 1 laughed whenever the image, which bad pre- 
Pented itacliio the imagination of these good Jadies, crossed my rod, 
Mra, Newtou ond myself wilh cigars in our mouths !— Pol. 72, pp. 80-82. 


From the royalty of Kabul, we turn to the royalty of Delhi, 


~ 


and thus obtain a glimpe (not of the most inviting) of fa créme 
de la créme of Oriental female aristocracy; for Mrs. Mackenzie 
had the unexpected honor of spending her New Year's day 
with the Great Mogul. She had been sketching in the palace, 
and the whole court was thrown into commotion by her most 
undiplomatie and ill-advised request for a chatr :— 


However, they sent a m to the kine on the subject, who said | 
might have a staal, bai not a chair, and ee ly vent me 6 very rude 
little bench. Some of H. M's gourd marched in; most of iliem were 
boys, almost children. When T had finished, I desired some of the no- 
merous by-standera to look into the camura, with whirl they were greatly 
delighted ; and as we were going, a message cume from the king, asking me 
ta chow it to htm. We accordingly turned back, and three or four b 
alaves came to condeet me into ibe harem. 

They introduced me to the chief Lady, Zindt Mahél Begom, or Orns- 
ment of ihe Palace, who struck me as old and ugly, and then led me to the 
king's apartment, where the old monarch waa smoking his huqé. He is 
slonder and feeble-looking, but with « simple kindly face, though he tonk 
no notice of me when I came in, which I au ig etiquette. Hia hed 
stead, with four silver pons, war by him, and a crowd of women about 
him: one old woman was rubbing hi. feet. No one wax handuomely 
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dressed, ‘The old king wore a gold evull-eup ond a cotton chaphan. T sat 
down for o moment, and then told thom that the comera murt be pré up 
owl of dora. They led me inte the baleony, Wut that wantd not do; oo 
thay took me to a terruve where [ putitep. The old king scemed pleased, 
and aeked me tu draw the quecn, to which L willingly agrecsit. She waa 
no Jong in adorning heractf, that it was dark soon alier [ hegan. They 
brought out loxe: full of jewels; bhe put on about five pair of earrin 
besides necklaces, o mme-ring wilh a atring of pearls connecting it with 
the enor, rings for the fingers, lexiles ornmmuents for the head. ‘Phen she 
retired to change her dress, rome af the women helding up the codton rezat 
(wadded quilt) in which ber ioajesty hal been wrapped, ux a sereen, Sha 
eame back, dressed in red rpslin spulio with gulit, ond sat down, ligé 
in hand, with two female servants with pencork fens, or moiker cinfa, he- 
hind ber. When | looked clover at her, Daaw unt she could not be old, 
bat she is very fal, with Jnrgo though wnuwuning eyes, and a sweet month. 
Her lr, Hike thet of ulldle sther women, of whew dhere must bare been 
about filly preecit, was a fu ehrwarse, Ther Wide som, Mirzn Jewan Bakbet, 
eame and aut beside her: but as soon as 7 offered to sketeh hin, he was 
hurried away ta change hig dress, and coturmed vlad in groan velvet and 
gold, with a arpesé, or aigvedic of jewels, tn bis poli cay. 

The noise and chattering of the ascnlbe! crowd wan deafening: but the 
chief eunuch occasionally brought them ie order, wil male them sit down. 
Her Majesty laughed very fond, as loud aa ade contd, with her mouth wide 
open, at pone jest which posed. Not one of all thee women were doi 
anything, or Jagked aa it they ever did do anything, except three, who were 
eracking mifmegs. What alife! The old king tome in, and a man with 
a Idaek Tearil, whom J teck for ore of Lis sous, and who remained stond- 
ing ; but the women sat and jested freely with his Majesty. Ife approved 
of the akeiches. The little prince is he, whom the king wisles tu hare de- 
elared heir-apmarent, though he is the youngest of hia ten or twelve nona. 
Je haa ne lesa than thirty daughiers, 

I was execedingly umusel with my visit, xl thought how satoninhed 
au would all be to hear of my spending New Year's day with the King of 
Wlhi-—the Greal Mogul! When we pot heme, Sir Theoplhilan told me 

that the king does not give yo chair, even te the Governor General. His 
father gave a chair on one ovrnsion ton Governor-General, ond repented 
of it ever afterwarte!— Pot ffi. pp. 71-73, 


_ Such scenes as these leave a melancholy and painful impres- 
sion. It is not so much the spectacle of a great dynasty fallen 
from its high estate, and dwindled down io the effete and imbe- 
eile thing which now represents it, as the thought, that such is 
the inevitable result of onental soctal institutions, which must 
grieve the thoughtful spirit. 

Mrs. Mackeuzie writes eloquently and wisely, but with true 
femmine delieaey and tact, of the baneful influence of polygr- 
my, and of the almost moral impossibility that any thing great 
or goo ean come froma youth, bronght up amidst the intrizues 
and hatreds, the despotism and ignorance, and the soulless and 
enervating atmosphere of the zendné. The proverbial orien- 
taliem, “children of the same wilk,”’ shows the true and 
Giod-given instinct of our nature for that happy home, which 
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Chri-tianity alone secures, with oiber pure and holy social 
blessings, for all who live under ita benign influence, 

We doubt whether any other European lady has been privi- 
legad to we so often, and so nearly, the kings and “ Ling. 
makers” ofthe Eqst, On lor first arrival in Tudia, Mra. Mae- 
kenzia had a pleasant and interesting interview with the fallen 
Amirs of Scinde. She saw wach of the little Maharajah 
Dhulip Singh ; and we can imayiue the gladness with which 
she must have heard of his bocoming a Cliistian. She was on 
terms of friendship and intimacy wrth the family of Shah 
Sajak; indecd, Shuhpdt bade farewell to ber husband ard her- 
self with tears in his eyes. She met (if we remember aright) 
the Rajah of Satara; and, as we have already nolicad, she 
was admitted into the presence, and within the zenana of the 
Great Mogul himself. ‘The reader will find also pleasant aud 
kindly anecdotes of Lord Dalhousie, tha brave old “ war- 
lord” Gough, and his abler and more ecventric, bat ay warm- 
hearted, successor, Theirs are histerical names; and one likes 
to find, that these men of the strong head an] strong hand here 
hearts also, and now aud thea eau let their human sympathies 
pierce through and show tl emselves behiad the umask of office 
and official formalities, Many interesting particulars will aiso 
be found respecting Colonol Stoddart, Akiur Khan and his 
mother, the arch-traitor Aiindllah, aud the douim which at last 
overtook him ; but for these we refer our readers io the book 
itself. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, a5 we lave already noted, is a most ane- 
eassful and onthusiastic sketcher, and the was wild to eatch a 

enuine Bedouin, She suceeeded, but with no saall difficulty ; 
or how was it possible to make au Areb understand her mo- 
tives? “ Why,” said the perplexed son of the desert, “ why 
* should I go to the house of the English? God alone kaows 
‘ what may beful me there!" The lady's reflections on this 
little incident are thoughtful aud suggestive :— 

T have often reflected on the cause of the difeulty [ find in iaking the 
likeness of a European, as compared with that of an Ortenial. The ex- 
pression of the one can be caaght in ov instant; that of the other is not 
enly more varying, hat more complicated i. and T suppose it ta ‘he from the 
Rimplicity of their lives, as compaied with ours. Consider the infinite 
variety of objects which cugage our attention anu interest, snd the infuite 
variety of thought. and emotions which these give riae to-—and you will sea 
that it is bupuswble for a cultivated European to retain the repose of 
feature and ihe unity of eapression, whick is vbscrvable in the Oriental. 
Add to this, our hahit of suppressing the outward manifestation of feeling 
(for, when au Oriental really foals dey y, he shows it much more freely 
than we da, except where he is obliged to feign), and the generally inferior 
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intensity of the passions in Europe. and you will sea why the countenances 
Fary. is Areb was the most perfect specimen I ever saw of aman uf 
few and simple emotions, He could understand hatred for an enemy, and 
love for a friend; bodily privations he is accustomed to disrega: ly 
suffering to endure; probably this comprises the circle of hia feelings. How 
cen & one, actustomed to hardships, to solitude and exertion, be mada 
to understand the ihoucanl-and-one aims and strivings of civilized life? 
He is & being of another sphere, and move amon crowded sirecta 
with neither interest nor comprehenainn for the world and ita ways. There 
was no harshness in hiv expression; but it was the colm indifference of an 
ascetic. Are not these mon, in some respects, winer thon we, gified with 
a truer insight than we are into the nothingness of the world, though not 
of the pret realities of life?- Vol. £52, pp. 256-257. 


Creat, most certainly, the diflerenca between the genuine 
eastern and western idiosyueracies. ‘Take fur iustanve au o7ien- 
ta) joke :-— 


Our kind howe, Mr. 1, has gs very nice Ayah, who ia a learned 
woman, mul reat. the Kran daily, within underianding a word of it. 
The Ava pid, she reminds th bin of a devout haan of bi who goto 
Munshi to rewlio her che“ Mourtyedom of Hasan ami Tles.yn.” Ag the 
lectare prevecds G, she eraine more aud more affeedd, wept, tare her hair, 
beat her breast, sebbed gil eroawed, until the irves erent Alituehi lnirat out 
paging, aud told her he had bevn reading the Loves of Majnun and 
Leis !-— Vol, 227, p. 268. 

Aga, we ehallenge Brother Jonathan hungelf, and the 
whole great western republic, to match the stury of “ the mad 
tree !"—and yet from beginning to ead it has the genuine 
Oriental Hazyour, Here it is:— 


Will you believe the fullowing story on the testimony of un eye-wituess ? 
Qar Munshi Badrudin is rewly ia ewear that he saw if “ many years age 
worn be was avery Jota mag.” A mad doy hita hora, which was tier 
toa mango tier, that hal tung been neted for the cacellence of ita fruit, 
The horse Teenme raving inwl, tore greal pieces out of hig own flesh, ane 
out of the Dark of the free, ind fipalky disk Ina shore tine the mange 
dre: withered away, und diel tao. weouinun, Being a diy treo, began 
to cut il down; asplinier flew off, atal bot lou on the eruwn of! ihe head, 
“Tt drew two or three drop of blood, not ioe,” sel dhe accurate 
Muaoshi;—* nevertheless in a short time the unfortunate man began to bark 
like a dog, io tear his flesh Idke ihe horse, andl became waving med. A 
by-atander said, ‘lt is time tu put bin out of bis misery 3 50 he threw o 
litle cold wuter in bts fuce, and bis ~yinit sleparted."— Tod. FEE p. 252, 

Mrs. Mackeuzio gives us only one litile specimen of the 
aubtler and jess richly exuberant humour of the West. The 
story is good tn ite way; and, of rex vero, é dex frovuto 

Major M. olsn told us of an interview he had ind with Sir Jumes Ste- 
phen. Shortly after his return from Yan Uieman’s Land, he waa request- 


ed to call at the Colonial Offer, in order io give the results of his obser- 
vations and eaperience in that coliny, Sir dames Stephen received him 


w t 
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most biendls : them leaning back in his chur, he folded bie hands, half « foned 
his eyes, and gave utterance to a series of various apophthegms and reflec- 
tions, perfectly truc and extremely well expressed, tur the space of'an hour 
sad a half. He then reve, blandly thanked the astonished Major M. for his 
naluable raformator, and bowed him out of the room, without heving al- 
Jowed him to utter « sentence !— Vol. J p. 5. 


The chief charm of Mrs. Machenzie’s book ia its perfect 
honesty. It is, wo think, the most honest book we ever met 
with: yet to judge from its reception in this country at least, one 
might be led to question the truth of that time-honored adage, 
“ iTonesty is the best pohey.” She has no concealments ; whai 
she believes, she asserts without eomprmaise or palliation. She 
may be, and she 19, offen indisernet, but there is a certain 
nohleness in her very indiserctions, She forgets that every 
thing, uttered in the ¢onfidence of intimale companionship, is 
not to be proclaimed from the honse-tops; that she hug no 
right to bring the private conversations of her friends, without 
their own consent or knonledya, before the publie; and that 
she 1s responsible for much unnecessary pain and vexation, and, 
if may be, estrangemeuts, slienations, and ill-will, without any 
adequate end or aim. But, it mist be evident to avery one 
who reads her book, that her own nature is frank, ywuconyen- 
tional, and fearless ; and that every word, uttered in the privacy 
of her own household, was fit for the sun and the broad light 
of day. Her praize and her blame are both hearty ; but they 
are not always judiciously administered. She is hasty in jadg- 
Taent ; somewhat prone to censure; and sometimes, but never 
intentionally, unjust. She is over-keen in her indignation, 
snd her pen not unfraquently borrows something of the tren- 
chant and rough-and-ready style of “the camp.” Of this fault 
Mrs. Mackenzie herself 1» not unconscious. “So dificult is it,” 
abe writes, “ to avoid catching even the expressions one hears, 
* a9 well as the sentiments, that it is & struggle to preserve the 
‘ purity of one’s mother-toncue, and not to speak and write 
‘ bla militaire. So if any ‘ cap’ phrase slips ont unawares, 
‘ you must excuse it, snd believe that I shall be as shocked at 
* myself as you could wish.” (Vol. EIT. p. 3.) 

With the graver accusations, and the loud outeries of par- 
sonality and scaudal which hase been raised against her by our 
local press, itself ao immaculate and scrupulous, we confesa we 
have no sympathy. 

Mra. Mackenzie judges hastily, sometimes harshiy ; but her 
nature is genial, kindly, aud feminino. She has a woman’s 
shrinking from vice, a woman's scorn of cowardice, a wornan 4 
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hatred of ervelty, and a women’s fearlessness, when her 
sympathies are stirred, alike by good or evil. Early in her 
first volume, may be found the key to the more painful 
portions of her bock, It is a bold avowal for a wan to 
make; still bolder for a woman; but she has made it, and 
she has stood to it; aud we lionor her for both. 

It is quite refreshing,” ehe writes, “io find any one, who 

‘ openly protests against scandalous conduct; for, in this 
* country, virtue is generally content to walk arm in erm with 
vice.” (Vol. Zp, 110.) 

Mrs, Mackenzie sets herself in opposition to this very 
leasant and popular state of things; and Vanity Fuir hoots 
er down. She has had the further imprudenee to term a 

portion of the Indian press “ vulyar,” and to quote two or 
three of its cheice morsels, certainly not borrowed from Ches- 
terfield. Now, however, that the out-cry is subsiding, it may 
he weil te ask how many of the disgraceful stories of cowardice, 
incapacity, injuatiec, und ervelty, which her too faithful pen 
records, haye been proved to be false, or have oven been 
in the least degree shaken? To Captam Yaies alone she 
has dona unintentional injustice; and for that, as her only 
but able apologist in the #ricnd of India establishes, she wan 
in no wise to blawe. In answer to her husband's reasonable 
challenge, who has come forward, before a jury of his country- 
men, to transfer the brand from his name to hers? It appears 
to us that a soldier's misbehaviour i the ficld as nearly 
concerns the public, and is as justly open to public censure and 
denunciation, as the malversation of a judge, the oppression 
uf a governor, or the capacity or treachery of a statesman. 
We have read her book deliberately and conscientiously ; but 
we have looked in vain for the sligblest trace of any personal 
motive, or any private pique or resentinent. She whispers 
nothing in the dark; slie atabs no one behind his back: she 
flings her charge ut the feet of the accused in open court, 
ang says to hin, “ Thou ort the man.” We hope, for the 
honour of the British uname, that she may have been misled or 
mistaken ; but it is impossible to doubt that she believes 
what she writes ; and, believing this, we eaunot but sympathize 
with the bold hand, albeit wouk and a woman's, that dings down 
the glove with honest seorn and indiguation.* 

It ig a pleasure to turn from this disagreeable subject ; sv let 

us hear what Mrs. Mackenzie has to say of Indian society in 


* sie Nae, pid 
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general. Her opinion iy that of a shrewd, but sufficiently 
fxrvuable observer :— 


My impression of Indian society ia, that in ability and wprightnes, both 
the military and civil services arc unsurpassed by any other body. The 
average amount of talent oppesra to me decidedly above that of English 
scolety ai home; and the reseon is evident—in India « man hes cpportuni- 
ties of developing whatever faculties nature has given him, which would 
not he afforded in Europe, until they began to decay, .A military man, by 
the time he is thirty years of age, has often acted as quarter-master to 4 
division, or been left in acle charge of a detachment, perhaps of a regiment, 
in an enemy's country. He may have been sole magistrate of a large can- 
fonment ; and has probably acted as post-master, pay-master, brigade-major, 
andl cormissarint-oflicer, or has commanded a regiment in action; perhaps 
has been tranef4rred from an infuntry corpa to one of irregular cavalry, 
acted a5 potidicul asti-lant, made treaties with hostile tribes, settled ques 
tions of revenue or tribute, besides having to build his own house and his 
wife's carriape. ; 

A young civilian, with less variety of work, ia even more uncontrolled, 
and bas greater responsibility thrown apon him. He is probably put 
im charge of @ district halfa. large as England: with ihe combined duticn 
of magietrite ond revenue comnussioner, he may be called on to defend 
his distriet aq he best can ; to suppress an outbreak ; to seize conspirators ; 
to trace gong robLerics und wholesale marders ; and is advanced to high 
judicial, financial ar political fuuctiongs, while still in the full posession of 
all the facultiea of 1.pmeou~ manhood. No worter that 4 dover young 
civilinn, who returned to Engiend four yeara after he entered the service, 
when my hushaod asked bim if he were not sensible of a great difference 
between hincelf and the young men of his own age, with whom he had 
renewed acquaintance, replied, “To tell you the truth, I find dhey are 
boys, and I feel myself’ a mon.” 

eiolated lite ciiuzbans sq often dead, and the larze amount of au- 
thoridy and responsibihts committed tc them at so early an age, probably 
account for the fact, thal you scarcely meet a young civilian, whose man-~ 
ner has not far ton much cowidenre ant pretenvion to be that of 
encicty where modesty, if not pentuine, is a1 least tei - As they grow 
older, this pencrally wears off; and as, rx musse, they are more highly 
educeted than military men, you meet very gentlemonty, as well as eecom- 
plished and agrecable, civilians. Young oflicers, thong: not often so well- 
Informer as young civilians, have generally much better manners, and 
would be batter received at home; for nothing corrects conceit and 
Presuinption so much as constant intercourse with equale and superiors, 
a, in arogiment. One hears of jealousy between the two services, bat I 
have never seen anything of it. The recent improvenient in the religious 
andl moral standird ot home causea o marked difference between the 
majority of men under fifty and those above it. 
utif the genilemen in Indi arc above the home overage, the ladies 
ere certainly helow it. Young wen constantly make inferior marriages ; 
and gith, after having been d@ prived of a iwother's care half their lives, 
are brought out and narried far too young—betore their education (if they 
have had any) 34 fished, or their minds formed, and before they have en- 
joyed what, in the present deficient aystem, is often the best part of « girl's 
taming—dhe advantage of intercourse with really good socicty. ‘The Tove 
thas wo stundard af manuer oor ia de. by shirk to test the aumnners uf those 
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amoung whom they arc thrown ; they probably morry under eighiven, often 
under aisteen, and adopt the strangest phrasaol rum their husbands anid 
their husbands’ friends, Tt is cummon tu hear ludies speaking uot only of 
their husbands by their surnames (a thing unpardonable, axcept of apeer), 
but of uther guutlemen in the same manner; talking of “our kit,” and 
puck,” “a cool thing,” “lots,” “ rows,” 


using such terms aa “ joll , 
and“ no end of thay! Lithimk the wines of militiry men are worse iu 


this respect than those uf civilian. 
* ™ * F | * ¥ 


‘There is certuindy a great amernt of domescie happieew in Tadia.  Mar- 
ried people are in indy, dats ao entirely thrown apon each oiler. not oly 
for ~vinpalhy, bot for ey tsation wot amusement, tht they become knit 
much mare cleels than when each dist Ghoidsand distractions, aul wparate 
watgat spendin the da 

The lady cannot spe ber mornings in shopping or visiting, nor th: 
gentleman at tus elo, They geurerally drive or ride together every even- 
ny, andmtny matic people, when separated, write to each other every 


i Gireunstanem, wluch lend io promote such a ligh degree af conjugal 
union and sympathy, surely vannet be considereL merely aq hardahip.— 
Pit. FIZ. pp. 172-175, 

We are afraid to ynote what she savs of Indian children, or 
the irreverenee, with which she treats the * huzzur,” who looks 
down with such lordls contempt and impatience on “ these 
brutes of natives" for Mrs, Mucheazic has a generoui sym- 
pathy for every one in distress, from the poor soldier's wile 
condemned to the degradations of the barracks, to the high- 
spirited native nubleman, or brave chieftain, smarting under 
the rude insolence of sonic ill-mannered Anglo-Saxun cub; and 
hlie expresses herself on sich occasions very platuly. 

We have been with her in the Camp and ihe Zenana ; and we 
must not forget thut her book treats largely of the Mission. 
Mrs. Mackenzie isa decided Christian; but she neither cants 
nor preaches. fer charity is not enndesceuding, and knows 
neither distinction of rank, nor difference of blood and faith, 
By the dying bed of a Christian sorvant, or of an igno- 
rant Afghan woman, or of a beloved friend, the wife of a mis- 
siouary, she dues her woman's work, in initation of her blessed 
exemplar," pouring in wine and oil —the soft step, and the gentle 
hand, and the soothing voice that tells of salyation through the 
erucified Jesu. of Nazareth, 

Whatever fuscinations the distinguished and highly intellec- 
tual an ettractive society, which gladly opened ita doors to 
receive her, muy and must have had for this gifted and 
accomplished lady, the first place in her heart aud in her 
inthnacy was ever kept for those she looked upon as the faith- 
ful servants of Christ—for the Janviers and the Rudolphs, for 
the Newtens and the Duffs, and the Murray Mitchells, 
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Wherever she went, she sought them wut, as her ehosen 
friends and associates. She was not in the Jeast ashamed “ if 
they bowed to her on the course ;” and, if, in the fulness of her 
affection, sie has written of thena in too flattering terms, it was 
for the sake of their work and their Master. 

There is an air of pristine simplicity, that reminds one 
of Apostolic times and customs, in her account of ler in- 
troduction to Mr. Jash’s little Buptiet Chureh af Agra :— 


The missinnuries preach ouly in Hindustani, with the exception of the 
Baptist wwisionary, who hava smell] chapel chee te where we were, We 
were iaformed none Tne kerfing, 4 ¢. claksa, went there: Let this did not 
frighten us away. The service begun at half-past six. Seeing the table 
prepared for the Conmanion, C. went to dhe vestry to inquire if we could 
pertake of it. Tle captained te the missions, whe we wore—that I was a 
memher of the Free Kirk, and Mies A. af the (hurch of England. Mr. 
Lish, the minister, who is an East Indian, said that usually they reqnired 
three or four doy.’ natice, that they might learn scumothing of the character 
of the parties wi-hing to communicate 3; but that he would esosult with 
bis elder, Mr. Frazer (a Preshyierian) 3; and they both came to the con- 
elnsion, that a we were fravellers, asd had so recently commanicated 
with the Free Chureh m Calentia, {dere could be no objection. Mr. Lish 
preached at excellent cisenurde on “ Behold, Filey in Zion a chief corner 
stone,” Ar. Tle then informed the congregation who we were, and where 
we wore going } memioned our wish 16 partake of the Lord Supper with 
them; anil in one of the prauvers curing the Sacrament, implored the Divina 
blewsing specialty on us, prayed dor ihe furtherance of our journey, and 
for mur fulure reunion with those present before the Throne of God. It 
was such a siniple Seripiaral wuy of receiving strangers, you could fancy 
Titus and Timothy acting thoy. At the conelusion of the service, Mr. 
Loish took hia seat at the tallo, and, after prayer (during which the congre- 
gation knelt) we resumed our sesta, and the bread was distributed by an 
elder. Mr. Lish prayed agein, aad the cup was brought round ; and, after 
z concluding prayer, we ended hy singing my favourite fifteenth doxology : 

” May the of (hrist our Saviour, 
nel the Father's ioondles slove, 
With the Huly Spirit's favour, 
Rest tpon ca from aove ! 
May wa now ablde Jo union 
With each wther aud the Lord, 


And enjoy, in eweet com meulon, 
Joys, which earth cannot afford.”-— Pol. f. pp 143-144, 


We shail make but one more extract—her brief, but exqui- 
sitely feminine and beautiful sketch of a woman, whom even to 
appreciate was an honour, and over whose dying moments she 
watched with the tender care of a sister :— 

A more perfect model of a mission nagy's wife than dear Mrs. Rudolph 2 
never expert to see. She was an ex 4 lingruiat, ing eereral dis- 
jects; besides reading and spesking Hindnstani ectly. She waa 90 
indefatigable in teaching tha orphan-srhool. that she never left her honse 


hut two evenings in the week, and T used ty think an excess of putience 
the chief defect in ber method of teaching She was a devoted mother, 
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and even injured her own health by her evaveless watching over ler little 
. Bho waa algo an oxvellent housewife, hating retained the German 
custom of looking alter everythivg herself, and often making some little 
primitive deinty for her husband or gests with her own hands. Her 
order and activity were squally remarkable, She waa never idle, and yet 
she worked and rend more than many who have ae regular employment oa 
their hands. She told Mr. Ravtelpl, after she wat taken ill, that she 
thought love of dress aul want of clarity in apeech had heen dwo of her 
heselting sins, When he reluted this to me affer her departure, it wan po 
contrary to all we had ever seen af her, that neither of w+ could forbear 
smiling, It was probably from her being on her guard against these two 
gins that sho wos so manifestly free trom then. fer drew would have 
been not only plain, bul poor, fal it net been fir the spotless neatuess and 
cleanliness which macked every thing about heey and FP aever kiew any 
one of whom it might be more traly suid that fie apcoech “waa obeys 
with grare seasoned wilh aale.” | Ne oaie coukl be half an hour in her 
company without fe fing (had she was a chikl of Gel. She constantly 
spoke 10 her servants, ancl te any nitive dacies she happened ti visit, ¢on- 
cerning the way of salvation; anc Fonever remanier an uncharitahle or 
frivaloud expression dram her tips. My hasband olten romarkedl, after 
spending the evening with Alr. aud Mas, Raudulph, that be never aiw any 
one whose cxpres#ion of countemmice and conversation bore more strongly 
the impress of huliness, There wos such a combination of unspeakable 
sweetness and heaven-bornr dignity about this neturally plain and unpre- 
tending missionary’. with, thal he said be alweys feit unworthy io gaze at 
her, and that it enulled him to realize Acta..i, 13, She was only twenty- 
nine, when Gidd took her to Jlis apper ranctusty.— Vol. LFF. pp. 15-16. 


We had marked other passages ; but enough has been given 
to enable our readers to form an upinion for themselves of Mrs. 
Mackenzie's moval and literary qualifications. Our own may 
be gathered from what we have written, The book requires 
compression. lis wilitary criticiam and details are ont of sea- 
son and ont of place. Jts snatches of history and missionary 
atatiatics may well be spared. Its dull pages and its indiscretions 
call for careful but merciless weeding. Lut matter sufficient 
will be laft for two pleasant aiid portable volnmes; and with 

rtraits of the Delhi Qucen, and Dhalip Singh, and Leila 

ibi, and HRassan Khan, end others, selected from tho jealously 
guarded portfolio, we way venture to prophesy that we 
shall have a work, which the Indian publie will not willingly 
let die. 

In spite of its literary faults, which sre more than re- 
deemad by its literary excellencies, and, in spite of its grayer 
indiscretions, we rise from its peruaal with sincore respect 
and admiration for the writer. Mr. Kaye, in his History of 
the Afghan War, records that “there is not a better maa, 
‘or a braver soldier than Colin Mackenzie in the ranks 
* of the Indian army ;"— and well has that bean proved in the 
face of the Afghan and the Seikh. His wife's pages show 
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him under higher character—that of a humble and consistent 
Christian man. in spite of the unmanly insults, which have 
heen lately heaped upon both, a household like theirs is 9 sight, 
of which, in this lend above all others, every Englishman 
should feel prond. 


NOTE. 


While these pages were passing throngh the press, we re- 
ceived a notice of Mrs. Mackenzie's book from a writer of 
established reputation—hiunself a military man. His judgment 
of the work coincides to a remarkable degree with our owa; 
and, on its bulder statements, we are not sorry to have an op- 
portunity of laying befoio our readers another and a weightier 
verdici, Ie writes — 


“Them ara statements in lier honk wslich will orevia meh dlaeveves, and, perhaps, bring 
down upon har same censure for the 1 tienen with whih abe las disclosed, what, for 
the credit not onty of ibe Indien Army but of Thitmh maniings, some woukl decry wholly to 
eonceal ‘We tour bower, be poral ty e4y that this 19 at lLaet an open qetation =p all 
other pofaalons oF callings, when & Iman, in ans weblic capauliy, doectedite himself and hoes 
order, as hort comings are citi id, and in sony was of ollie, be mb held up to peblic odvem 
o contempt If one man, for isginple berg an puthor, wiites avery doolmh oF & vere 
chiproas book, hes uditwed ud rondemned in il, pode ponte «oor it another taka moneenge 
it the Hoase of Commons, he 1a couglud down of ciowed al by hie brother Seualors, and told 
eext morning in the panes (hit he las nue 2 fool of limealf A bod writer or bad speaker 
hae ail hla wonkneiies potad bi osaperio, bands, lin i castienicd, Jepurated, til avery noire 
and Give Unelie wath pam = Hut Wie Meckenen days thal oifiiis who ron ower, Of hang beck, 
whan they ai4 Jequired 10 cou fia wud, in action, regener higvit-promiaten, and are made Don. 
Panioot of the Wath Je this pat fo tha Wve wien, Boo des tee Such bonore* Te then ary 
yemson Why bad eed should got be alle’ bed seidkes, Just a4 Ladd aathore are called but 
authovat Way should any clos be etampt fom publi wiley ind publi adiun? We know 
chat Lt is not eesiomial yb writ, apn of tesa Thine =6But thu rutivetion, which kas tutheitn 
beau We yuk. wy acl cine, moe be inte honvted on the breagh than io the obeeriante = For 
ant OWn Parts, we canst Lely thankig there only queetion, which it bs of muck amportescs 
ft eounder, 1 whether wliat Arp Wackinsy, bas waitten jp arae op falas) = Lbcve a more pee 
portant things Hat ood tole and we confuss that Juke Mira Mui heuse, wr ut siDewhat weary 
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Repert of the Faspector of Prisoas on the Management 4 the 
Jails, from 1845 to 1851, aud on the present state of Prison 
Disciptine in the North Western Provinces. (iy Authority.) 
Ayra, 1853. 


Tire subject of Prison Diseipline is daily attracting more and 
more attention in Mogland, throughout europe generally, in Aumerica, 
wud, we are happy to add, in Lritish India. Ner 13 it tou soun ; 
fur although the horrible state of prisons, against which the pldlan- 
thropie ¢xertions of Tigwurd wers directed, no longer exists, still 
very much) remaing ere prisow: become what they should be. 

We hail with pleasure the publication, “dy authority,” of the 
compendious illustrated Heport under notice, as a proof thal, on 
the part of the present® benevaleont Governor of those provinces, 
there iy 9 strung desire to exhibit how much hay already been 
done, in the hope of stimeliting the judicial officere in charge 
of jails te exert themselves in belilf of the criminal population 
eomunitted te their charge. Aud truly, in the sight of God and 
man, © must important charee, for goud or fur evil, 1s the treatment 
of the 20,000 prisoners confined every day in the thirty-three Jails 
of these North Western Provineca ! 

Tn an especial mauner on Magistrates, entrusted with the exeen- 
tive details of pricvons, is it dependent whother prispus shall cxert 
their primary deterring prophylactic effect on the population of 
the country, and prove so severe and salutary 9 warniug to the 
erininal as to make him drew with lwrror the repetition of crimi- 
nal conduct, with ita contingent repetition uf incurecratiun j—on 
them it is dependent whether jails shall be hot-beds, in whieh the 
juvenile petty offeuder, through the contuminating influence of 
¥icious priyon-assoviation, shall be nurtured in crime, to re-appear 
aa a fall-grown hardened criminal, a candidate fur transportation or 
the gallowa ;—-on them it is dependent whether the criminel shall, 
from the combined influence of inferior and ioperfectly cooked food, 
inadequate clothing, extracrdinury exposure on the roads, exceasiva 
labour, and indiff-rent medical aid, go forth with aon irretrievably 
undermined constitution, a barthen to hinself and family, or shall 
even suffer a lingering cupital punishment, during the few months or 
yeara of imprigvnment to which the law sentenced him ;—on them it 
is dependent whether the criminals entrusted to their care shall have 
every apeTk of moral courage extinguished, or whether any remain- 
ing lnoral power tu resist the temptations to crime shall be strengthened 


© ‘This igilee bing been in our hands for about four months, itis not the pre. 
acpt, bat the fade Liegt.-Giovernor of whon 1 4 5s. We have thought it Detter 
to giva this explanation, and kuve the teat tered.==En, C,H, 
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by the development of industrial habits, general moral instruction, and 
that amount of intellectual odneation, which, while it shall teach them 
that “ Aonesty is the best policy,’ shall also place it in their power to 
real what may be written for their good, and exhibiting the disad. 
vantage they themselves have Iaboured under from gross ignorance, 
sliall temt to make them aeck for their children thase advantages which 
may enable them to steer clear of the rock on which their parent 
was wrecked. [low many Magistrates can plnee their hands upon 
their hearta and ny, * [ have, to tho best of my ability, iad regard 
tu ell these things 7” LKnough, it ia a nintter which lies between 
their awn conseioncs and the long day. 

The Report before as ahows how much has been done of late to 
ameliorate the physical—aye, and mental conditiun of the priaoners, 
and shile seenring incraned alvantoges by an enlipktened Prison Dis~ 
tipline, to prevent 4 waatelal expenditure of that public money, whick 
(in spite of the berefaced asrertions of cetton-souled ranters, and 
the oxhrustion of the publie purse from chronic war}, the Govern- 
meut is always willing to allot, to the lost availubla rupee, for the 
cool of its Indian millions, whenever it can meet with an enthusinstic 
maater-mind capable of successfully directing the expenditure, sn As 
to pradice the preatest posible good to the rreatest posaihle number. 

Jn the person of Mr. W. If, Woodcock, they met with such an 
officer, and nobly, in spite of harassing opposition from executives, 
and at the oxpense of peace of mind and health of body, did he 
serve the Government of those provinees, in ity sincere endenyour 
to amcliorate the condition of its incarcerated thousands, 

In December, 1844, Mr. Woodeock was appointed Inspector of 
Prisons of the North Western Provinces, and during the ensuing 
fourteen months, be was employed in inspecting the thirty-three joils 
of the provinces, and in introducing an improved and uniform syatem 
of prison records. In 1846, he was sutnmoned to Agra, to take charge 
of the large jnil there, with a view to converting it inte the 
Monster Central Prison it now js, and introducing into it, with 
greater case and certainty, the reforms which he might consider 
expedient, and olso tu atlurd the Government a better opportunity 
of judging of the value of any measures which he might wish to 
enforce in other places of confinemont, Tere he made, with the 
old jail ag a nocleus, these vast alterationa and additions, which have 
converte it into probably the laigest prison in the werld, and cer- 
tainly the finest one in {niin -—here he collected 3,000 convicts, gene- 
rally the seum of oriminala, and coorecd and disciplined the ruffiane, 
who after committing the most atrocioug crimes on tha wholesale scala 
while free, were in the provincial jails themselves upmanageable, and 
the exoiters of insubordinution in others ;—here be put in fores those 
salutary reforms, which the want of sufficient coutrolling anthority 
disabled hire from intreducing generally elsewhere, and thus he 
effected, by the force of example, what he was impotent to do by 

j——here he showed, that in i861, it was possible to effect 
@ sevying of 45} per cent. on each convict on the charge for 1814. 
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In 1851, it became evident, thet the arduous duties af Governor of 
the Agra Central Prison were incompatible with hiv travelling 
duties as Inspector of Trisqne ; he therefore applied to be relieved of 
the imunedinte superintendence of the Central Prison, and it remained 
to nominate asuecesgor. It haa been truly observed, that the Governor- 
ship ofp prison ia not pleasent, nud the responsibility i is prest -—"* An 
‘ able aud attentive Governor, who executes all his arduaus duties with 
unremitting zeal and fidelity, ia a nest Yaluable public servant, and 
entitled to the preatest respect ; le muat be aaan of no ordinary ca- 
pacity, with a liberal aud comprehensive mind, posscasing a controul 
over log own passions, firnt and andaunted—no character that com- 
manda from those under him, instinctively, a» it were, regpoact and 
regard. In vain ore our butklings, andrules, and regulations, if the 
cheice of a Governor ig nut made an object of primary and scliciteus 
attention nnd consideration.” ¢ fPestern on Prison Discipline.) Mr. 
Woodcock, in a memorandum ta Government, dated March 1831, 
viven at page 223 of the Report, writes, “ Six years’ experience in 
‘ thy present ¢ppeintawnt, and personal acjuaintance with every wiem- 
* ber of the civil, and many of the medical and inilitary services, only 
* admita of ny naming one man, aed tlativ, Dr. . PL Walker, the 
‘ Civil Surgeon of Mynpuri, whom 1 think thoroughly «qualified by 
‘ lis talent, temper, and judgment, encrey, ond zeal, a kuewledge of, 
‘and deep interest in, the subject uf Prinon Lascipline, tu huld such 
‘ appointment.” Che Gavernment appointed Dr. Walker, who bas 
fully justified the ertimate formed of him by Mr. Wooleock., 

Leaving for a future article Mr, Woodeoeh’; suveesfal eflurts in 
organizing Jails and Prison Discipline, we shell here bricily notice 
his exertions in econvlizing money te the Government, and health 
aod life to the pridoners. The first two years of bis incumbcney 
were for the most part fruitleasly spent in sugeestiona do the uflicers 
in charge of jaiia, over whom, however, by some stiauge monly, Le 
had no controfling authority till $846. [lithertu his utmost endea- 
voura could only effeet a reduction of 3.87 per cent, on the expendi- 
ture; butin 1846, uoder his immediate vantronl and audit, the redue- 
tion amounted to 16.97 per cent, and gradually, year by year, 24 per 
cent, on the expenditure of 1844—no irilliug avdiuction, when it is 
kuown thatin that year the prison axpenditive of the North Western 
Provinces cust Re. s08,d55, This saving wis net eflected by a re- 
duction un one or two item, hut, as will be seen, by a reduction 
ou all items ;— 


a ee] 


diedurtion por heud. 


Permanent Exdublishinent ... _ $8.25 per cent. 
Witte Guuartl.. ban 1s 142 " 
Vontingent Curd... on ues kd " 
Nisvellaneoin Charge a ae 46.06 " 
Native Meiheines  ... tes IT i " 
Prison and Horpiiai Ration... bs 40.0] " 
Additions, Alteration aur] Repairs .. wT i ‘ 


Sh ptr cent. 
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As an instance of how eo great a saving waa accomplished, wa 
find that by the substitution of convict for paid Inbour in menial 
olficcs, an annual saving of Re, 17,532 wna effected ! 

After deducting from the gross saving, the expenaes of the Inapec- 
tor’s department, amountiug to Ra. $6,532 per annum, a net saving 
of Ra. 6,71,946 for the seven years resulted, There still remuins 
room for further economy, if we may judge from the great difference 
it the annaal coat of a prisoner ut different stations; thus, in 1831, 
at Etawah, he cost only Rs, 13-J-7), while at Goruckpur and 
duanpur, upwards of Rs. 26, at Mirzapur, Ra, 28-12-34, sud at 
Kamaon and Ghurwal, Bs, 91-12-114, while the average cost of 
a prisoner in fiftcen jails, not under the eontronl of the Inspector of 
Prisons, was Ra, 51-11-4! 

The item of “Native Medicines” showa in a most remarkable manner 
the careless and vicious extravagance which prevniled before the 
expenditure was brought under vigilant controul We know that 
never were the unfortunate prisoners ao well nttended, and had ao 
many comforts in sickness, ng during the Jatter years of Mr, 
Wondeock’s incumbency ; and yet the expenditure on that lead, in 
1&d1, amounted only to Ra 1,197, while in ihe year 1644, the 
charge waa Ka, 7,565. This is truly « reduction with 9 vengeance ! 
Only faney the poor wretches being obliged i swallow Res. 6,500 
worth of unneccasary, cheap bazar physic, in addition to a ¢oirce- 
ponding extravagant quantity of European drugs! Pray, reader, 
economize your pity, ond know that the native doctors, gencrous 
fellows, with large bowels of compuasion, tovk it all thempelves ! 

Let us sec what way the result of economy of physic on discage 
and death. The subjeinad table speaks for itself :— 





BATLA iF 
- Sich ie Deuths fo 
fir. Afreugth. | Strenirtht. Dauthy fn Au it. 
1845 147.88 | 4,D0 
1B5] 95.08 4.45 
Deerease | 52.40 4.06 





Although the daily average number of prisoners confined in 1851 
was preater by 1,049 than in 1614, ptill we flnd that in 1851] the ad- 
missions into hoapital were less by 8,950, and the deaths less by 710 
than in 1845, This highly creditable change for the better appears 
to have been brouht aboot by an improved dietary, better clothing 
distributed at the appropriate season, inercased veutilation, extended 
accommodation, vastly improved cunservancy arrangements, the 
more Visite and inspections of the medical officera, and laat, 
but not least, the more general interest evinced upon the subject 
of prison economy by the Magistrates in charge of jails. 
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In a philanthropic point of view, how great the result! and this 
effected, too, with huw groatn monctary saving ! proving that in- 
ervaved utility does net necessarily demand increased expinditure, 

In conclusion, we would say a wed of advice to the judicial officers 
in Benpal, where there ia great scope for improvement in all that 
concerta prinoncra—Read, mark, learn, und inwardly digest the 
valuable Report of the Inapector of? Prisona, North Western Vro- 
vinces. And tothe Government of Bengal, we respectfully urgo 
attention to the good that lias resulted, alike to the interests of 
humanity and the state, from tho appointment of on Inapeetur 
of Prisons in the North Western Provinces, Let them consider 
whether it would not be well to zo and de likewise. 


lL. A few Rough Notes on the Indian Arviny, 


2. Grievances and Present Condition of our facia Officers, con» 
sidered with a view fo improrement aud redress under future 
Fudian Achainistration, \A55. 


Tnxsx two pamphlets wem both to have emanated from the 
London Press ; although, in viulution of the law on that rubjeect, they 
contain no statement av te the place where, or the person by whom 
they were printed. 

The former of thea is a vindication of the Indian Army from 
certain charges brought aguinet it in a London newspaper, the 
Daily News of 8th February last. It is a suldier-liky production, 
goed to the point at once, end without any flourish of trumpets, 
gives the writer in the Daily News a tuste of the “ coll steel.” The 
author distinctly shows, what fiw persona in India who might read 
the article in questivn could fail to perceive, that it waa written by 
one quite ignorant of the -ubject, and actutted by nene of the most 
amiable feelings, Altorether, the author evidently feels that he haga 
work todo, Le sets about it at ynec, he does it well and thoraughly, 
and he stops when itis done, And what higher commendation could 
be bestowed upon any pamupldeteer,—or upon any poldier,—or upon 
any man? 

In very marked contrast to allthis are the style aud manner 
of pamplilet No, 2. Its auther tell, us, that he is uot himself of 
the “febting class 7" and the following short extract will at onee 
show to which branch of the service he belunge, the nature of the 
grievances of whieh he complains, and the degree of taste thot De 
brings to bear on the treatment of lis subject -— 

While the Charter of 1934 stipulates for duo quilitications in the servants of the 
East India Company, and seloct ue gonius ot Vanluybury to All the suburdimne 
odticea yarant In, the Civil List, the Count of Directors othoraiwe provede sinially 


fur the contingent deficicncies in the Molitury andl Marine of India, by appodinting 
a curtain nomber of well-odueuted gentlonen from Addicumbe aad other murece, 
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Thosg become Dencufaith deruted to un oxily of near a yuatter of o century al 
least, in 4 chinate where the Englishman's life, if be rotulne Tt, ds little ramuved 
from « .niserable existence. Tt return for thin sacrifice, the highty-gilted youths, 
hy the strange odicte af their inasterd, acc, in BR mene, weaned from the parent 
pail, fur the merhian of the Case af Good Hopo-like (he scissora of the acvoncheur, 
neveré the umbilical curd which bound them to the mother comuytry, ond 
consigne them cither to a distant grave, or to return udter ther anjancipution, as 
destiny may dictate, In the lativr cusc, however, they often find the home of 
their rosith lias iost its wthiactigns, principally from the tudifference of those in 
aitics, bees bige the Position of the Indiun oftcer at homo an undetined one, From 
a high commideragion in Indian circa, whore many pave laws to princal und othors 
have displayed the hanner of their country trinmphunt if peace us in war, they 
wink in England to the level of the alien, uit os great unknowns are shut out from 
all but their own society, because thoy are debrrred from wearing there the rank 
wold bonus won by bard toil on the gom uf the British Ewpire, 

We shall sey nothing more about the pamphlet before us, except 
that we eannot but think that it ia4 great pity that o good cause 
should be tnjured by trash like this. 

It ia unqueationable, that the furlough regulations, and the local 
rank regulations, and the regulations affecting the statua of officers 
in the Indian Navy, os compared with that of the corresponding 
rauks in the Royal Navy, required a thorough revision, which it 1s 
now understoud they have received, or are about to receive, The ood 
that ousht to bu kept in view ln euch revision, is unqnestiongbly that 
officers and men muy become attached to their profession and proud 
of it; which can never be, so long as the highest reward for distin- 
guished service or general youd conduct in the ry is the privilege 
of removal from it! 

Tt is the true esprié wo want to put to right-—the apirit of being proud 
of being 9 suldier, instead ef moving heaven and earth, and neglect- 
ing all one’s duty, for the chance of becoming « Buzar-muster, or Pon- 
sion-muster, or anything in short to get quitof one’s regiment aud es- 
cape from a soldier's life aud duties. Carlyle, who is severe enough on 
soldiers, whom he ispleased todesignate ua “idleness dressed in acarlet,” 
ndds however—* Aiter all, a soldier is one of thu dew realities we linve 
‘in this age of shame, 1 know » soldier, if he ip told, will draw « long 
‘sword and kill me.” The Indian Amuy hes done great and glorious 
things, and, please God, will do as great and giorions again ; but 
when we hear of galiuut and distinguished, de. regiments refusing to 
woon servico—when we sue regiments expoctel to keep up ali the 
routing, necessary and unneceswry, with sou four officers present, und 
half the wen detached or on furivugh—-whon we hear talk of the very 
superior pay and peusivn advantages te the Hon'ble Company's troops, 
and know that ig some regiments, fur ubout ile three first years, two 
rapees per inensow ia deducted from pay for fall dress caps, &e,; and 
that ju other regiments there are nugbers of men wo old av to be 
almeat helpless iu wind and body—when we lear one guilant 
Divisional Commander order the Artillery to march, doaded !—another, 
athia first review, alter o long, and, we believe, most useful spell iu the 
Auditor's Department, remark do Lis Steff Officer, ag a regiment wareh- 
ed past in slow time, “ Very steady the men march, Lui surcly very 
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afow ;” and a third gallant, old and expericnced Commander order a Ca- 
valry regiment to parad: in “heavy marching order on foot,” surely 
we inust plead guilty to something allied tu “sham” amongst uw. A 
digtinguished naval officer told us, that he owed the first kindling of 
true professional esprit in his heart toa remark made to him by a well- 
known and first-rate Oxford scholar, with whom le bad a long watk 
and talk, After an interesting and auimated conversation on various 
Aubfect4, thea Oxonian asked the sailor bow long he lauk heen in the 
navy ¢ “ Twelve yunrs,” was the reply. “Al! that is a long time— 
twelve years ; you onght fo Annie a good deal af your prafersion.” 
Our naval friend declared it sermed quite 4 new thought this, and 
atraightway determined to profit by the hint, Murcly some of our 
tnilitary fiends might profit hy it too, 

Wo have heard leng aud low] wgauments carried on tenching 4 
most diftieult question of theoalucy, such as predestination ; ur of 
political cconmny, such a3 the nationn! debt; about whieh it was 
hardly posible either party could know anything worth talking 
about; andl ahout which they certainly could not be expected to 
know anything ; but try and turn ihe conversation to some military 
topie of interest, abont which they should bo expected to know a 
coon deni, anid it is cried down az “shop.” Much there i4 to fight 
agtinet, particularly in the ewer ranks of every profession, and much 
certainly in the soldier's, egnecially much when his work ia cast in 
Indie. Thercis o great deal indeed to fight against, but young soldiers 
should stand up like men, and hist aq their staudaed “ Duty,” that 
word go peculturly cumsecrated te Englishmen as the pure apring of ail 
the glory won by those two chiely whe are laid side by side under the 
dome of St. Paul's, Only Jet them keep “duty” on that high pinnaels, 
aud they can ge through everything steadily aud merrily, from a Cabul 
campaicn to an inapection of the pipe clay on a belt or the blacking 
ona pouch. Macl: is said about the want of occupation during tina 
of peace. Perhaps, there iy not a great deal to de, but ia everything 
done? ‘The mere mechanical part of regimental work will at any 
rate take up some time, if donc eonacicntiously. To baa goo shot and 
ewordaman—to be ablu to walk and ride well—to be able to drill well-— 
to make out his troop or company’s monthly papers proyo: ly himself. 
to know all his men well—to know all regimental parade work 
well—here ia matter encugh for an oilicer to begin with. When 
he can honeatly say that he is thorouglily at home in all this, there ia 
no fear but that be will find plenty of occupation beyond, Mili- 
tory literatura and history, entered upon as a study for improve- 
ment, will be found by no means a norrow fiekl fur mental exercise, 
As one rises to the command of a Regiment, Uripade, Divisiyn, 
or Army, so far from talking gliily of there being nothing to da, a 
trues aoldicr shoull feel his duties and responsibilities weighty 
enough to thoroughly occupy, his time, mind, and body. Hera wo 
wold ask the Colonel, as formerly the Subaltern, ia your “ duty” 
done? Riding down the front rank, andl up tho ree rank of 6 
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regiment, ia net inspecting it, and commanding a restmend does 
not ronsiat sulely in parading it, and having a hurried daily orderly 
room, Many a Commanding Officer mint have to reproach himself 
with the thought, that a higher sense of duty on his part micht have 
saver ak young officer frum ruin, or his regiment from disgrace. 
A book we world strongly reeonmend, ay an extremely interesting 
bit of realing m itil, and very valuable and suggestive to a 
militury mai is the Scove and ties of Military Lueratare and 
fiastary, Wy on aveomplished civiian,—(now, ali! he is no more), 
who bure a trae suldicr’s apiiti, a he inherited aboldier’s name. Ht ie- 
nerves @ plare in every military wian's library, and we really think the 
Army wold be better for sueh a book beiag better knewn, Colonel 
Hodeson'a pamphlet much disappouted is. We expect hotter things 
from an aiitver telling us how well qualiticd he was to give suggestians 
on the aulject of the India Army. dn some uf his remarks we eon- 
ear heartily, but hia leading sugeesiion of employing the Arny, 
as the ltemans did, in inaking reads, is, we are convinced, iunyrac- 
ticable, however ceshable ¢ ond anather suggestion, that of institut~ 
ing a weekly medical inspection, we aust protest against. It 
is a divgusting and deweralizing practice, atteriy diseraceful 
th the service, aod ae far from being eatenied to the native portion 
of the Army, we cannot but believe, as we do lope, i will sopn be 
discoutinwel anions the Uritish. Major Jacub’s prmpbirt, whatever 
truth—-and there 34 seve truth—there may be in it, completely 
chokes itself as an authority at the outset. ‘Phe preposteroud denun- 
elation “by a Bombay Olicer” of the whole Bengal Army, a4 in a 
state ef low imorality and no discipline, repalves further notice ; 
the proposal af a“ sulstantial® fa: laugh, that i, one year alter every 
seven, thoazh somewhat whiusiedd, is we think in principle proud, 
A long period from leme, and a long period frem duty af bome, ars 
heth bad for the iadividual, and of course for ihe +ervieo: aud the 
present system encourages and tenipts beth. 

There has been agreat deal of writiag, and some rather diseredita- 
ble writing, on the awhject of the Regular aud Irrcrular branches of 
the Army. * Comparisons are oturoas,” as Mrs. Malaprop says, and 
on this subject, as on every other, soon put a stop do ratiounl argument. 
The fact ix, tt iy nota inatter of controversy at all. Ags a question 
hetweea two syotens of organization, the eificer on the Irregular ride 
suay laud ihe efficiency, chenpness, esprit de corpa, and so Jorth of the 
Sillidar system, evar the Barglur system of the Regular Army, but 
sarely no man will adyocute the twoAofe Arny to be formed of Irre. 
gular regiments—ior the whole Army to be organized on the Sillidar 
wyatem. 

Then, again, for individual regiment». There ean be but one 
idea? tor Regulur wid [rregalar carps. The nearor they come to 
the ideal of a good regiment, the more like will they be to each 
other. [¢ is not putting meu into jack-buols, and hididing them 
wear beards, that will make a corps guul or bail suldiers; it 1B at 
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business of constant energy, mental and bodily labour, ability, and 
common sense, backed by experience that has been well profited 
by. Native officers are often very fine fallowa, and sometimes 
excellent officers; but a9 a body, no man in his senses would put 
them of an equal military value with the sume number of British 
officers, The present organization of Irregular regiments, command- 
ed as they are by picked men, and forming a portion only of the 
Army, may admit of Natives doing the work of British officers with 
advantage to the serviee ; but ag a rule, the calling a man pe Risasldar 
instead of a Subadar, cannot make the one a pood and the other az 
bad officer, The material is the anme, the difference is in the 
working up ; and for this, however different the means may be, there 
éan in roality be but oue true eriterion to judga by; the batter all 
ean stand that criterron, the less in reality will be the difference 
between all. As we doubt the tsfrinse valine of jack-boota, or 
beards, it may be suppoaed that we do not want to metdle with 
dresa ; nordo we, We want no vovelties, nur are novelties wanted, 
we are peranaded. But tle nntive soldier should be at once relieved 
from the stock and chako. They ure both n povitive source of 
inefficiency. A General Order, simply directing bath to be disconti- 
nued for Native troops, whether Cavalry, Infantry or Artillery, 
would be hailed as sensible and advantageous, anda true boon, The 
Native bes almoat invariably a good neck, and the coat neatly round- 
ed away without a collar would add to, instead of deteriorating, his 
carriage and appearance. ‘The chako is a simple nuisanee, for which 
nothing can be said. The men look wellin forage caps—ridiculous 
when they put on their “full dress” chakos. Jt is very expensive 
too. If you take it on service, it makes the men inefficient ; if left 
behind, it is spoilt when you come back, and then come stoppages, 
and all the consequent discontent, for new ones. This ia all wa 
would say, though we aay it very earnestly, about dressing. 

And now a few words about messing. We have regretted to see 
matter of a “mess” handied in a quarterly coteraporary, quite a4 a 
ligicus question. We speak with considerable experience on this 
ject, and have no hesitation in giving our opinion, that a good menfin e 
regiment is as neceasary A part of a good regiment as ita standing girders 
are ;and may be really abicssing. It hardly noeds poiuting out, ghat to 
a young lad, on joining « regiment, and, perhaps, for the first tings in his 
tik, being at all bis own master, the having a regular din arty of 
his brother officers every evening to join, instead of b eft to his 
own resources entirely, must be, fur aome time at Jeast,o d 

. Then, egain, a good mess leavena the whole mass 
sweet and fresh, We suppose, of course, that we are a 
tary men, and viewing it ag a military institution, n 
of individual taste, touching the method of dining or 
evening. De gustibus, Je. But we hold a good mess t# be a3 good as it 
ing necessary part of a good regiment, Qld A. cables at having 
to put on a pair of clean trownera, neck-cloth, aid jacket, to go to 
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mess, instes! of the luxury of sleeping-drawers and legs ou the 
fable at home; but it is just the one thing that keeps the old 
fellow from utter slothfal barhatiam. B,, a great book-worm, who 
would probably become s conceited pedant if left entirely to a con- 
genial coterie, is a delightful companion at mese; and makes C., 
who cares at yet for nothing in the world but shooting, think him- 
aelf an ignoramus, and resolve to take tu 1eading some day ; while at 
the same time, he can give B. a great deal of interesting anec- 
dotes and information about the jungle fera, which he is able to 
retail to friends when he goea home, and whieh they would pro- 
bably thick bim very stupid if lhe had lived in India without being 
able ao todo. D., who seta np for g misogynist, is persuaded to go 
in E.'s buggy next day to call on all the ladies. F., a fine lad in his 
way, but wild in ects and words, was just rapping ont an oath, 
bat checked himself aa G. was sitting next to him ; while G., 
whose deaply religious mind would perhaps get umrowed and seli- 
righteous if quite able to have none buat the society he would himeelf 
choose, preserves hia influence with his sympathy, aud prays when 
he geta home for his comrades and for himseli, that he beware how he 
judges them. Here then we pause. And ay we begin, so we must 
end, as the alpha aud the omega, the true beginning and end, “ duty” 
mast be the watch-word, A true apirit, a real esprit de corp, is the 
only true hope of taking all “sham” ont of the Army, Let Comman- 
dera-in-Chief be reaf Commanders-in-Chiefi—Commanding Officers 
veai Commanding Officere—-regiments real regiments, and look aloft 
nt Nelson's signal flying—" England expecta every man to do his 
duty.” So does India, and as it 1a harder, 80 must our soldiersbackle 
the harder to the task 

We really begun with the intention of writing a short notice, 
but somehow we have fone on to this length. We feel strongly, 
and when one writes because one feels, we think it is apt to do 
good. Their Commander-in-Chief ig stirring up the Bombay peo- 
pis at a great rate, but he is beginuing axactly at the wrong 
end of the linc, As the head of the Army and a Member of 
Council, he might do what ne one else can do so well—raise the 
footing and morale of the Army, putitinite due place of impor- 
tance in the estimation of Government, make the officers proud of 
their cloth and of their regiments, instead of regimental duty being 
deemed «& punishment for not having pasaed in Hindustani. It is 
not a dozen men from two or three regiments being drified by s 
mode] Serjeant under [is Excellency’s eye; nor the three or four 
officers who happen to be with their regiment, being ordered never 
to appeat without their ewords, thet will make the Army what 
it ought to be. His Excellency should begin at the top, inatead of 
the bottom, 4 
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Lhe Second Burmese Wor 3 a Nurrative of the Operations at 
Rangoon, in 1852. By Hilliam F. B. Lawie., Lieut. Madras 
Arhliery, Author of “ Orissa and the Tempic af Jagarnaxth,” 
fe. With illustrations, by Officers of the Force serving in Bur- 
mah, J.ondon, 1853. 


Dears the euntinnanee of a wer, its Avsfory cannot be written 
ny an offeer sei ving in ono of the armies engaged, but the journals 
of an intelligent officer moy serve two good purposes, They may 
giro to the public ay good an iden a4 can be given of the several 
operations, and maintain a rational interest in the public mind antil 
a history can bo prepared ; and they may furuish valuable materials 
to bo wrought up and arranged by the historian himeelf. The 
meagaure in which both these results will be produced, will be pret- 
ty nearly in proportion to the cluseness with which the journalist 
restricts himself to the noting of such oceurrences ad vome under lis 
observation, and auch a3 le heara reported immediately by those 
whe have been actors inthem, An intelligent uffleor engared in 
active service, who confines himself to this task. will acareely fail 
to produce a work of prevent interest and uf future utility, But 
if ha go beyond thi+ province, the chances ara overwhelming tat 
he will fail altogether, and thathe will preduce a work filled with 
erroneous detaila and with ernde opinions, The Duke of Wellington 
is said io have remarked that no man engaged in a battle cun possi- 
bly understand the varius movements of st, the mero fact of his 
being engaged rendering it impossible for him to vbserve the various 
steps of the complicated process. And if thia be the case—aa it 
evidently must be--with respect to « battle, it must be still more 
so in regard toa war, But while the journal of no officer can an- 
pire to the rank of history, it ia from a allection of such that the 
historian may derive his most valuable material. The journalist 
is to the historian what the portrait-painter or the culotypist is to the 
hiatorical pninter. It is his part to furnish the detached likenesses 
which the historian is to group into a consistent and truthful whole. 
In the meantime, his detached portraits are not without interest, 
but sfford nach gratification, both to those in general who take de- 
light in studying the “ human face divine,” and those especially who 
are connected with the individuals delineated. Yva, more j—as in 
an Exhibition we have ever noticed that well-exeeuted portralta 
attract more gasera than picturea of hicher character, and gq it is 
notorioa® that this ds the most popular and ihe most lucrative branch 
of the painters’ art, so it often happens that defached aketches, by 
those enguged in important operations, if executed with tolerable 
asl! and fidi lity, ave atiacliona for many who are repelled by the 
grave piulosophy of hixtery. 

Mr. Laurie is a gentlemau with a good pait of eyes in his head 
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to see what peases before him, 4 good common-sense mind to undet- 
stand the bearing of events, anda finoent pen to deseribe what he 
sees. All this we know befora the appearance of the present work, 
for he is not a noviee in the life of an author. By his contributiona to 
car own pages,* and by hia separate publications, he bua acquired a good 
reputation as adiligent investigator and a clear expounder of truth, 
We do not thisk that the present volume will very materially enhance 
that reputation, bat it is satisfactory to see that he is * keeping his 
hand in” for something better, The foct is that thiv work hea been 
too hastily composed to do justice to ita author's powers. We know 
that le is capable of writing lucidly and well, and generally he does 
ao. in this yolume, but not always. For example, we hed to read the 
following paragraph half-a-dosen times before we wade aut its 
meaning. 

** At abort half past eleven, Captain Latter, the interpreter, pro- 
* posed to the General an attack on the eastern entrance of the Great 
* Pogoda ; for ten of our troops now being killed or disabled, we 
‘would Ine but one with a storming party, which would naturally 
* draw off the eneinies’ attention, and exeite their surprise. This 
* sensible advice was by ue means disregaried.” 

Jt may seem to sone to be below the dignity of miticiam te point 
out such faults ; but if men are to write well in our language, they 
must pry some attention to the minutia of its anomalous words and 
constructions, and there ja no ward more anomalous thaw that small 
one“ For,” Tt sliculd never be placed in any pusition where there 
can be the alightest doubt whether it is to be coustrucd ag a preposi- 
tion or an adverb, Jt is uot ly attending to rules that men write 
well, but they murt attend tu rules uutil they deera to write well. 

The following sentence too, Mr, Laue may lave written, but 
we are sure he never would have alluwed to poss, had he read it 
after it was written. 

“ There, among other sights, we beheld three of the {0th B. NI. 
‘ Tying dead on a bank—all three, including a bullock, having been 
‘ struck down with a slot from one of the enemy's eighicen pound- 
* ere!” 

These are a few epecimens of carelessness considerably disfiguring 
8 atyle that ia in general vigorous and good. No doubt, early publi- 
cation was an important matter for such a work, to whic the Floratian 
precept of a nine pears’ reserve ia clearly inapplicable ; but nine 
hour, would have sufflecd fur the removal of the blots, 

But we phould be sorry to lenve on the minds of our 1enders tha 
impression, that the hook is otherwise than a very creditable one. 
It sontoing 9 good deal of information, and will well repay perayal, 
Asa fair specimen of the anthor’s ocidinary style, we shall present 
our readers with his account of Major Oakes, of bis own corps, who, 


* We betray no confidence; an notne of Mfr. Laurie's woiks lave been published 
pirteuediy a¢ replints from the Culemdia Heer, 
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as most of them know, was killed by astruke of the aun’s raye on the 
12th April :— 


At this critical time, Major (inkos fortunately came up with two 24-poonder 
Towitrerk, leaving gia remiinme portion of his battery in the raar. Colonel 
Foord told him ta open with gphericr! case at yo rangu of 400 yards, The gallant 
Major, with his usnni aluerity, drew up outline with the Bengal battery, and upened 
m effective fire un the ont wiaik whieh de contieed antl the whale of bie ammit- 
ition was expended, ‘Che Bengal pons had for seme time withdrawn hum the dine 

“aetion, dst sunre sanmanituen sknuld aroe, The heat of the son wat now 
quifie 5 it gave Ayur Qakes bm death-blow just os he wai about tu firs tho las 
eum * * * * * « * + 

Repring in @ sliads spot, a amall wuenher cof officers egugie tho attention of 
he pase-by. Two uf them, it seen highly probable, would ceeover from eheir 
Wefurtunes, But, onthe laroof Mijor Cukes, death hid set bw sand. Sera 
tere around him, ender every pele aspatwice, While the teat of serruw fell 
Jom even they wi hed him mot too well. 

The mtillery were now commanded not to advances till farther orders, and 
fher a good deal of siorp ckinehing, an the day drew toa clogs, a general comm 
ran. al operabiens tank placa, ALL now liezen tu prepara hit og mht bivouss on 
the Held. Inthe evening it was “duspeied amoung us, that our Lirector of the 
Depdt was dead! tliat be who, since hemag appoted te command a Bervice Com 
pany, had show on nmuunt of zeal ler the high efficiency of thas Company, 

ehiom, if ever, sun posstd— whe, a few livre befurc, had ecjuieed in 4 Lriumphanct 
Tht— wos Dow ranked among the fallen fle bal Leen taken into the peeneral 
hospital, ou the beach, where be died, ‘Tie gallant devoased wag in the forty-shird 
yearof hipege Fn person, Major Qakes rum above the ordinary piatuie, Six 
feet one biel me bewht, with a chest of unewmimou breadth, a eémdange military de 
portment, and a countenance bering a orestlevs aiabition, wherever he went be 
sould not escape Obecvation. Aut Cesar anf andes, mip ltt be read ia bis pale, 
hard features, He hal entered thy Matras Artillory ander the old régime, upwardy 
uf ® quarterof a ccutmy ago, aboat the time when oor fiiet wae wilb Burma 
‘aTmend a subject of general interest threughest the British duuwiniuns. “lowards 
dra etek of gear 1827, Majors Gaketand Moulgomery were riding-mistens to 
" . Horse Bagwlo Tho farmer rovsitad Enrope in 1829, un accoune uf ill-health, 
Ja tua return te Inclin, lie wag for ten or tuelve yeara Adjutant of thy Lflotng Ar- 
dlery, was next appomted Aaistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, and even~ 
mally Director at the Aatillery Depot of Deiracion at St Thomus’s Mount, 
Tiros, in bis prolesstun, dad be chm « considerable distance up ‘'the scop where 
“Ane prow, tense shiges afar [Tie was prieot in ol] matters of drill, and waa 
‘wnspirdons as ihe mun who pave tha regiment an entira pystcro of WeLeuyrud. 
Tis publientions on that subject werg receatly acknowledged by the lMunourabls 
Sout uf Dnectara, whe rewarded hint for bia gel viees. 

Major Oakes wos nud, in the ordinary eons, a toan of genina , the creative faenity 
satin dum but slightly developed. Lut lie wa gilted with great cnergey, aint 
Fie peoukable tor his notiing wolestry. Well-diected Iniour, steudily cottinu- 

pda a rare vittie in India, where Clinute, ond the absence of any powerfal motive 
a exertion, Mauce languid hobs. [le therefore, who shakes off the lethargy, 
1d toile asidniasly, may, withuat a liomernng of pening, acqnire a mineice 
von over those of fie fellow-mnen who may be more highly emlowed by Natore. 

this way inay We uceotnt for the yaeition Major Chikesy wrought for hivneell, 

runugh hy ff ty the Madias Artileiy was presented with several tery oscfal 
ake, aud be wall loupe be rewcmbened aad suotrued by the profasicu ot lurga xe 
de gf itd vet Decfal rember. 


There is nothing licre that the most fastidious critie could find fault 
ith ; and ench is the case with respect to the greater part of 
a work. 7 


‘ur, MISVELLANEGUZ NOTICE, 

We stated at the outset that no officer can know the events of 
® war io which he is employed, sufficiently to be able to write a his- 
tory of it. It is perhaps not leas true that the position of an officer 
rendera him virtually incapable of telling all that he doea know, 
and thia truth we believe we could illustrata from tle volume befora 
ua. But we forbear. The work in Burmah was well done, and all em- 
ployed are entitled to much credit fur the doing of it, and it were an 
ungravivus task to apportion the credit amongst individual men, and 
regiments, and brigades. 

Far more pleasing it is to contemplate the fine old chief, of whom, 
indeed, we wet but a few glinpses in the velurme before us, but of 
whom we believe there waa but one opinion, and towards whom but 
one feeling, throughout the foree that aerved under him, General 
Godwin was net a brilliant man, or a dashing soldier ; bat he knew 
his work and he didit. Lc had a duty tu diaclarge towards hiscountry, 
and tewurds those men whom hid couniry placed under his command ; 
and this duty lic very faithfully discharged, He has evn taken 
away from the nid~t of uy erc his country could expreas het gruti- 
tude, but bis death hay been a matter of regret to al] the army 
that he commanded in Burmah. 


RENXUALE PUBLICATIONS. 


Robinson Crusoe. 

Life of Lerd Choe, 

Lamb's Tales from Shakesprare, 

The Viridartha Sangraka, or Penny Magazine. 
Spirit of the Native frees. 

Li caf Reja lratdpaditya. 


Tages publications ofthe Vernacular Literature Society ave worthy 
of special notice, but we now only glance ot them, 

The Society's Magazine, edited by Itajendva Lal Mittra, a 
Sanskrit scholar, the Librarian of the Asiatic Society, has a ciren- 
Jation of 900 copies, and contains, in addition to threa or four pic- 
torial iNustrativus in eich Number, different articles, historical, 
biographical, &c. Lamb's Toles from Shakespeare is a translation 
of a popular work, and containa o variety of information, Zhe 
Spirit of the Native Press gives extracts from Native Papers, on aub- 
jects likely to interest general readers; while the Life of Pratipaditya 

uté us with the memoirs ofa Hindu zemindar in the days 
of Akbar, who built a aplendid city inwhat is sow Sunderbund land. 
The Svuciety will shortly issue the Voyages of Columbus and Life of 
Peter the Great, We hear much in the present day of Bengali 
patriolism—we only wiah it would give some practical proof that it 
aims at the benefit of the massesz—ile pessantry—and ia not limited 
tothe aggrandisement of a few bubus-—nof’ to be like a fiash of 
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lightning at midnight, only to point aut the dense surrounding dark- 
CaS, 

We have in Bengal about 1,00,000 villages, in which the Bengali 
langucge is spoken. The peasantry aia sharp and intelligent, if 
their jucultiea are rultivated at on carly age—end there are thirty 
millions of them, ‘This Soviety has therefore a noble sphere before 
it, and deserve. every encouragement from the friends of popular 
education. We are warm friends to Kuglish whore there are time 
and opportunity, but Gane Corinfinm non potest adire. Tivery 
person cannot give eight yeara to the acquisition of English, and 
this inclndya nvarly thirty miliions, The Native mind is not itself 
inoctive, as the existence of forty Bengali presses m Caleutte ahowa, 
and ile annnal prblication af 50,000 volumes in Bongali-—not includ- 
ing Almanacs, which alone have a sale of 80,000, We are giad to 
hear that the Sucety ustepds te wing out an Bengali Almanac on a 
superior plan at dhe vonmencemc nt vf the neat Bengali year. 


Sa he 


Khitisha Bangshivall Charitam: Chronicle of the Family af Raja 
Arishaa Chandra af Nudden, im Bengal. Sanskrit, with a 
translation info English by IT, Potash, Merlin, 1852. 


GERWAXY i4 8 country of prodigions bibliographical lubour. Tere 
we have in Sanskrit an interesting biwtocien] wok not known to tne 
pandits of Bengal, edited by a Ciermau, and illustrated with notea, 
This book deserves a place in the library of cvery one who wishea 
to hnow the histury of a Nuddca family, aud some of the listoncal 
events of that period. 


Shabdimbudhi, a Bengali Dictionary, with its Meanings in Ben- 
gali, Sve, pp. 604, Cafeutia, 1853. 


Tia Dictionary has been compiled by the able Editor of the 
Puraachandraday, one of our best Ualeutta Bengali Newspapers : tt 
contains the meaning of 36,000 words, and will be cxeecdingly usefal 
either to the Native readiug diffieult books, or to the European who 
wishes to acquire a knowledge of Benguli synonyzts. 


belie ey. eel 


The Bumar Sambhava; A Poem by Kalidas. Translated from 
Sanskrit into English verse, by K. Griffiths, Boden Sanskrit 
Scholar. J.ondon, 1852. 


Tus translator, known before for his axcellent tranalations of * spe- 
eimens of Indian Poetry,” bas done full justice to the noble original, 
Tho perusal of his work will, we hope, induce verious readers to make 
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*hemselves better acquainted with the merits of Sanskrit belles isteres, 
andparticularly with the writings of Awlidds, the Virgil of his day, 
who possessert a Miltonic power of fetching up images from the depths 
of nature to Ilustrate his subject. In his Aumdr Sambhava Koalidas 
reval4 in the sublimity of the Elimaluyan ecenery where the subject of 
his Poem is laid, and seme of hisdescriplions aro oxquisitely beau- 
tifal. 


Bangadesher Purdbrite, Marshman’s History of Bengal, trans- 
luted into Bengali, l2mo,, pp. 284. School Book Soriety. 
Caleutia, LR53. . 


A sinpic and faithful translation of a highly popular work. ‘This 
volume will enable the youths of this conniry, who do not know 
English, to gain an acqualntanee with the past of Bengal, 


Bharatbarshya Avishi, or the Indian Agricultural Miscellany 
Calcutta, 


Tue Caleutta Agricultural Soriety are makmg a noble effort, 
through the medinm of this maguazing, to diffuse information among 
thé natives not knowing English, which treats of the cultivation of 
different vegetables, instructiona relative to gardens, &e. Sec. 
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